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Speake  the  Speech  I  peat  you,  as  I  PEONOuiirc'D  it  to  you. 

ShahsperCy  Tragedies,  p.  266,  fo.  1623. 

Legendi  sempee  occasio  est,  avdiendi  non"  sempee.     Peaeteeea, 

MYITO     MAGIS    (VT    VVLGO    DICITFE)    VIYA     YOX     AFPICIT.        "^KK,    LICET 

ACEIOEA    SrN^T,    QVAE     LEGAS,    ALTIVS    TAMEIT     E^-     ANTMO     SEDENT,    QYAE 

PEOI^YIirTIATIO,     VYLTVS,      HABITYS,     GESTYS     ETIAM     DICENTIS     AEFIGIT  I 

NISI    YEEO     EALSYM     PYTAMYS     ILLYD     AeSCHINIS,     QYI,     CYIVI     LEGISSET 

E-HODns   OEATIONEM   Demosthen^is,  ADMIEANTIBYS   CYNCTIS,   ADIECISSE 

FEETYE,      TI     AE,     EI    ATTOT     TOT     0HPIOT    AKHKOEITE  ;       Et     EEAT 

AjESCHIITES,     si    DeMOSTHENI     CEEDIMYS,    AAMnPO«i»nNOTAT05 :     PATE- 

BATYE    TAME]Sr,    LONGE     MELIYS    EABEM    ILLA    PEONYlfTIASSE    IPSYM    QYI 

PEPEEEEAT. 

I  C.  PUnii  Caecilii  Seeundi  Epist.  ii.  3. 


Yeeym  oethogeaphia  qyoqye  consyetydini  seeyit,  ideoqye  saepe 
litytata  est.  l!^am  illa  yetystissima  teanseo  tempidea,  qyibys  et 
paycioees  liteeae,  nec  similes  his  nosteis  eaeym  eoemae  pyeeynt, 
et   yis   qyoqye   diyeesa  ....   toetasse   sicyt  sceebebant,  etiam 

ITA  LOQYEBANTYE  ....  EgO  (iSTISI  QYOD  CONSYETYDO  OBTENYEEIT) 
SIC  SCEIBENDYM  QYTDQYE  lYDICO,  QYOMODO  SONAT.  HiC  ENUI  EST  YSYS 
LITEEAEYM,  YT  CYSTODIANT  YOCES,  ET  YELYT  DEPOSITYM  EEDDANT 
lEGENTEBYS  ;     ITAQYE   ID    EXPEIMEEE   DEBENT,    QYOD    DICTYEI    SYMYS. 

M.  Fab.  Quinctiltani,  Inst.  Orator,  i.  7. 


NOTICE. 


The  first  portion  of  the  Chaucer  Society's  publications 
being  ready  for  delivery  to  its  members,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  issue  at  the  same  time  the  first  four  chapters 
of  the  present  work,  vrhich  contain  an  investigation  of 
Chaucer's  pronunciation  and  Prof.  F.  J.  Child's  Memoir 
upon  his  language.  The  MS.  of  the  remainder  of  the  work, 
which  will  be  of  about  the  same  extent  as  the  present  part, 
is  so  far  advanced,  that  it  will  possibly  be  ready  for  issue 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year ;  but  as  the  revision  at 
press  and  the  construction  of  the  indices  will  be  very 
laborious,  it  may  have  to  be  delayed  beyond  that  time.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  both  parts,  and  an  out- 
line index,  is  here  annexed.  Complete  Indices  will  be  added 
to  make  reference  to  the  great  variety  of  matters  treated 
upon,  ready  and  convenient,  as  the  work  is  intended  to 
give  in  a  small  space  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  in- 
formation upon  a  subject  hitherto  almost  untreated. 

This  treatise  also  replaces  the  paper  on  the  Pronunciation 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  etc.,  which  was  read  by  the 
Author  before  the  Philological  Society,  on  18  January  and 
1  February,  1867. 

A.  J.  E 

Kensington, 

1  Feb.,  1869. 


COERIGENDA   IN   PAET    I. 

"^^^  Headers  olserving  any  misprints  in  Part  I.  are  respectfully 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  author ^  25,  Argyll  Road, 
Kensington^  W. 

p.  5.  under  Grh,  read  A.  4 

p.  7;  1.  5,  for  A8eA  read  vaeA. 

p.  53,  1.  6,  for  Siukivk  read  aukwh.. 

p.  57,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  oo'w  read  oo^w. 

p.  60,  1.  17,  for  ^  read  ^ 

p.  70,  1.  1 8  for  ut  it  read  ut  in. 

p.  80,  1.  20,  for  inclined  suspect  read  inclined  to  suspect. 

p.  85,  1.  12,  for  that  lie  read  than  he. 

p.  89,  n.  1,  1.  2,  for  he  a  read  he  is  a. 

p.  106,  1.  IS,  for  refuse  so  say  read  refuse  to  say. 

p.  113,  1.  21,  for  does  seem  read  does  not  seem. 


L^ 


ADDEI^DA. 

p.  12.    After  the  paragraph  commencing  **  add : 

evanescent,  made  from  [,  before  a  single  letter  or  combination, 
denotes  that  it  is  scarcely  audible,  although  the  speaker  is 
conscious  of  placing  his  organs  in  the  proper  position  for 
speaking  it. 

evanescents,  made  from  [],  enclose  more  than  one  evanescent 
element,  or  entire  evanescent  words,  as  (i_'n  it~\  keem  [_t' 
paahs,)  =  and  it  came  to  pass. 

p.  12.    After  the  paragraph  commencing add: 

( ' )  prominent,  the  acute  accent  may  be  placed  over  any  element  of 
a  diphthong  or  triphthong,  when  it  is  considered  desirable, 
to  shew  that  it  has  the  chief  stress  of  the  inter-gliding 
vowels,  but  not  necessarily  the  chief  stress  in  the  whole 
word,  as,  for  example,  to  distinguish  the  pairs  of  diphthongs 
(iu  iu,  ui  ui,  ea  ea). 

p.  273.  Add  to  note  2.  Compare  also  :  whitlow,  whitsour,  whitster, 
whitsul ;  "Whitacre,  "Whitbarrow,  Whitburn,  Whitchurch,  Whit- 
field, Whitgift,  Whithorn,  Whitland,  Whitley,  Whitmore,  Whit- 
ney, Whitstable,  etc.  etc. 
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14.  317, 
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14.  317, 
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Y  vowel,  see  I 
Y  consonant. 
14.  310,  317, 
16.  17.  18.  184. 

Z 
14.  310,  317, 
16.  17.  18.  214. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Palaeotype,  or  the  Systematic  Notation  of  All  Spoken 
Sounds  by  means  of  the  Ordinary  Printing  Types. 

In  order  to  write  intelligibly  on  speech  sounds,  some 
systematic  means  of  representing  them  must  be  adopted.  In 
order  to  understand  the  mode  in  which  speech  sounds  change, 
delicate  physiological  actions  of  the  vocal  organs  must  be 
indicated.  In  order  to  be  generally  intelligible,  the  letters  of 
the  Roman  Alphabet  in  their  original  Latin  senses,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  should  form  the  nucleus  of  the  system  of  symbo- 
lisation.  In  order  to  be  convenient  to  the  Printer  and 
Writer,  the  old  types,  TraXaiol  tvttol  (paleii*  tii'pi),  should 
be  used,  and  no  accented  letters,  few  turned,  and  still  fewer 
mutilated  letters  should  be  employed.  The  system  of  writing 
here  proposed  to  fulfil  these  conditions  will,  in  consequence 
of  the  last,  be  termed  Palaeotype  (paeMoteip).  It  is  essen- 
tially a  makeshift  scheme,  adapted  solely  to  scientific,  not 
popular  use,  not  pretending  to  supersede  any  existing  system 
of  writing,  but  sufficing  to  explain  all  such  systems,  and  to 
indicate  the  pronunciation  of  any  language  with  great 
minuteness  and  much  typographical  convenience.^ 

The  reader  will  have  no  occasion  to  study  the  whole  of  the 
following  list  before  beginning  to  read  the  book.  The  nature 
of  the  symbols  allows  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  to 
be  arranged  alphabetically,  so  that  the  reader  can  imme- 
diately discover  the  meaning  of  any  symbol  or  usual  combi- 
nation, and  any  unusual  symbol  is  generally  explained  when 
it  first  occurs  in  the  following  pages.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Roman  vowels  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u,)  are 
pronounced  as  in  Italian,  and  (y,  oe)  as  the  German  ii,  o,  that 

1  A   full  account  of  the  principles  improvements.       As    now    presented, 

of  the  notation  is  given  in  the  Trans-  Palaeotype  is  believed  to  contain  cha- 

actions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  racters  for  all  the   sounds    considered 

1867,  Supplement,  Parti.     The  sub-  by  Rapp,  Lepsius,  Briicke,  Max  Miiller, 

sequent  appearance    of    Mr.  Melville  Haldeman,  Merkel,  and  Melville  Bell, 

Bell's    Visible  Speech^   and  the  elabo-  and  hence  to   be   the  most  complete 

ration   of   the  following    pages,  have  series  of  phonetic  symbols  which  has 

occasioned    a    few   modifications    and  been  published. 
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4>  INTRODUCTION. 

the  italics  and  small  capitals  indicate  certain  modifications 
of  these  sounds,  that  (h,  j,  lo)  are  always  diacritical,  having 
no  meaning  of  their  own  but  serving  to  modify  the  meaning 
of  the  preceding  letter,  and  that  (h,  j,  w,  q,  o,  oi,  ou)  repre- 
sent the  sounds  in  (/^ay,  yea,  ^'ay,  siw^,  b^<t,  b^'te,  \ow). 
Long  vowels  are  indicated  by  reduplication,  as  (aa,  ee,  ii) ; 
repeated  vowels  are  separated  by  a  comma  as  (a,a,  e,e,  i,i). 
The  other  common  symbols  are  well  known. 

The  explanation  is  given  by  keywords,  the  letters  ex- 
pressing the  sounds  in  question  being  italicised,  and  by  the 
symbols  (*  \  •\  t  ^  J  ^i?  q  -)  which  shew  how  some  of  the 
letters  are  formed  from  others,  (*)  by  attempting  to  pronounce 
simultaneously  the  two  letters  between  which  it  is  placed, 
by  taking  the  contact  ( (•)  nearer  the  mouth,  or  (1 )  nearer  the 
throat,  (t)  by  protruding,  or  (^)  by  inverting  the  tongue, 
(+)  by  clicking,  {%v)  by  'rounding'  or  labial  modification, 
(O)  by  *  widening'  or  distending  the  pharynx  and  oral  pas- 
sages, (-)  by  removing  the  efiect  of  the  diacritic  before  which 
it  is  placed,  and  which  is  inherent  in  the  preceding  letter,  as 
i^-w)  with  opened  lips,  (-())  with  narrowed  pharynx,  etc.  For 
all  English  sounds,  numerous  other  examples  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  YI,  §  2.  On  p.  15,  there  is  furnished  a  com- 
plete comparison  of  Palaeotype  with  Visible  Speech,  whence 
the  exact  value  of  the  former  can  be  determined  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  work.  Diagrams  of  the  positions 
of  the  tongue  and  lips  during  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels, 
are  given  on  p.  14. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  pages  many  explanations 
and  discussions  of  phonetic  subjects  become  necessary.  See 
the  nature  of  glides,  diphthongs,  and  combined  speech 
sounds  explained  in  Chapter  III,  §2,  the  principal  vowels 
and  diphthongs  in  the  same  chapter,  §  3,  especially  under 
the  heading  U,  the  nature  of  palatisation  (j)  and  labialisation 
{id)  in  the  same  chapter,  §  4,  under  P,  B  ;  T,  D ;  C,  K,  Q ; 
CH,  J,  and  GH,  and  the  nature  of  aspiration  under  H.  The 
Tables  in  Chapter  VI,  §§  1  and  2,  and  the  footnotes  to 
Chapter  VIII,  §  1,  may  also  be  consulted. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  Palaeotype  in  continuous  writing 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  V,  §§  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  Chapter  VII ; 
Chapter  VIII,  §§  3,  4,  5,  6,  8 ;  Chapter  IX,  §§1,3;  Chap- 
ter X,  §§  1,  2,  Chapter  XI,  §§  1,  2,  3.  In  this  Chapter  XI 
will  be  found  examples  of  modern  English  and  Scotch,  form- 
ing a  convenient  exercise  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
nature  of  this  system  of  writing,  and  allowing  of  a  direct 
comparison  with  Visible  Speech. 
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The  mode  of  writing  the  "turned''  or  inverted  letters  is 
explained  in  each  particular  case.  Italic  letters  have  one 
horizontal  line  below  them,  as  i ;  small  capitals  have  either 
two  hqrizontal  lines,  or  one  short  oblique  line,  as  ],  below 
them,  tailed  letters  as  g,  j,  p,  q,  y,  when  they  have  to  be 
printed  as  small  capitals,  may  have  a  horizontal  stroke  above 
them,  like  i.  The  letter  h  may  be  also  written  with  its  stem 
crossed  like  t,  and/  with  ttco  cross  bars. 

For  the  purposes  of  alphabet  arrangement,  9d,  oe  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  ae,  oe,  and  the  turned  letters 
o^a'BXAoeoj^T:  modifications  of 
eeECLnooerrr  respectively. 
Isolated  letters,  words,  and  phrases  in  palaeotype  occurring 
in  the  midst  of  ordinary  spelling  are  enclosed  in  a  paren- 
thesis (  )  to  prevent  confusion. 
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Abhreviatiom. — A.  arabic,  C.  Chinese,  E.  english,  F.  french, 

G.  german,  I.  italian,  P.  provincial,  S.  Sanscrit, 
occ.  occasional,  =  interchangeable  with. 

I.  Lettees. 

=  (a:o)>  I-  niflttto,  P.  ch<?tte,  (mat'to,  shat) 

=  (ceq),  Gr.  m^nn,  P.  matel^s,  (m^n,  matl«) 

=  {^iv),  E.  w«nt,  what,  august',  (wAnt,  whAt,  Agast*), 

see  (o) 
Gaelic  mrtth,  good,  (ma  J  ;  nasal  twang 
long  of  (a),  E.  father,  I.  ni«^no,  (faadh'j,  maa'no) 
long  of  (a),  G.  m^^nen,  (maa'nen) 
long  of  (a),  E.  awn,  (aaii),  see  (oo) 
long  of  (a  J 
long  of  (ah) 
long  of  (ah) 
long  of  (aA),  see  (a) 

=  (eq),  E.  man,  cat,  sad,  (msen,  kaet,  ssed) 
long  of  (ae),  P.  E.  Bath,  (Baeaeth) 
long  of  (aeh) 

=  (aei^)  =  (^ho)  labially  modified  (ae)  or  widened  (^h) 
=  (9o)j  occ.  E.  «sk,  staff,  grant  (ahsk,  stahf,  grahnt) 
=  {ohw),  Irish  s/r,  Austrian  man  (sahr,  mahn) 
E.  aye,  G.  ha?'n,  (ai,  nain),  see  (ai) 
P.  an,  temps,  cent,  (aA,  taA,  saA),  see  (a) 
G.  haws,  (uaus),  see  (au) 
theoretical  G.  euoh.  (ay/jh) 
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a 

A 

a 

:A 

A 

A. 

a, 

Aa 

aa 

Aa 

aa 

:Aa 

AA 

Aa^ 

aa^ 

Aah 

aah 

^ah 

aah 

AaA 

aaA 

M 

ae 

JEse 

aeae 

M^'h 

L  aeae] 

Mh. 

aeh 

Ah 

ah 

^h 

ah 

Ai 

ai 

Aa 

aA 

Au 

au 

Ay 

ay 
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B  b  E.  Jee,  (bii) 

B  h  sonant  of  (^),  whicli  see,  ?  =  (hw) 

;B  B  =  (b-|),  lower  lip  against  teeth,  Briicke's  Jp- 

'B  'b  =  (b*p),  flat  Saxon  h,  Rapp's  tt 

Bh  bh  G.  w  in  tlie  middle  and  south,  (v)  without  the  teeth 

Brh  brh  =  (bh^;),  lip  trill,  G.  hrr  for  stopping  horses,  Briicke's  k 

Bw  hw  =(b*-w),  P.  bois,  (hwa) 

C  0  =  (s|-)  ?  nearly  (th),  Spanish  z,  and  c  before  e,  t,  Badajo2, 

(Baadaaxooc) 

C  c  =  (z\)?  nearly  (dh),  Spanish  d  (?),  ciu^a^?  (ciu<?aac") 

D  d  E.  do,  (duu) 

D         d  ==  (d'^^'g),  usually  accepted  A.  ^jo,  Lepsius's  A.  a 

:D  D  =  (d|),  S.  ^ 

.D  .d  =  (df),  tip  of  tongue  on  gums 

'D        *d  =  (dn),  flat  Saxon  (d),  Eapp's  t 

Dh       dh  E.  thQQ,  Danish  Ned,  (dhii,  yedh),  Welsh  dd 

Dh      dh.  (dh'^'gh),  ISTewman's  A.  ,^,  Lepsius's  A.  1? 

:Dlih   Dhh  Lepsius's  Dravidian  sound,  nearly  (nzh) 

Dj        dj  =  (d^*j),  Hungarian  gy,  E.  ver^^ure,  (vj'djj) 

J)w       diw  =  (d^'w),  E.  doit  (dw^a) 

Dzh  dzh  E./u^^ing,  (dzhodzh'eq) 

E  e  =  {eo),  E.  met,  G.  fi^tt,  E.  jette,  (met,  fet,  zhet),  see  (e) 

E  e  =^  (6-o)j  E.  fl^erial,  E.  etc  (eer'i^l,  eie),  I.  e  chiuso 

:E  E  =  (se-o),  I.  e  aperto,  occ.  E.  m^t,  G.  ieti,  (mEt,  fEt) 

g^  a  =  (ah-o)  turned  e,  written  9,  E.  bwt  (bat),  see  (a) 

^  $  =:  (ew)  =  (oe-o),  turned  e,   E.  qu^  je  me  repent(?  (^^ 

zh9  ms*  repaAt^) 

:g-  a  =  (^-O)  turned  ac,  occ.  E.  bwt  (bat) 

-^  B  =  (ojo)  =  {u-w),  turned  a,    written  e  ,  E.   mention, 

refill,  (men'shi3n,  rii'T?l) 

Ee  ee  long  of  (e),  E.  m«re,  M^ry,  (meej,  Meej'r*) 

Ee  ee  long  of  (e),  E.  ailmg  {ee'liq),  see  (eei,  ee^j) 

:Ee  EE  long  of  (e),  like  a  bleat 

g[a  Q9  long  of  (a),  replaces  (j,  8j,  goj)  in  South  E. 

^9  99  long  of  {/) 

:a;a  aa  long  of  (a) 

'^B  'BB  long  of  (b) 

g;oh  ooh  long  of  (oh) 

^9h  99h  long  of  (^h) 

Eei  eei  occ.  E.  thez/,  (dheei),  for  (dhee) 

Ee^^  ee'j  occ.  E.  f«te,  (iee^jt),  for  (fi^t^t) 

EeA  eeA  long  of  (ca),  see  (a) 

g;8A  ooA  long  of  (oa),  see  (a) 

g;h  oh  =  {ah-w),  West  E.  s^'r,  f/rst  (sohr,  fahrst) 

^h.  9h  ==  (ew),  occ.  E.  eH 

Ex        ei  Scotch  t^'me  (teim),  Portuguese  ei 
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a;i        ai  usual  E.  eye^  teme,  (oi,  taim) 

Ea       eA  r.  vm  (vga),  see  (a) 

g;A      8A  P.  WW  emprwwt,  (oAu-aApraA),  see  (a) 

Eu       eu  I.  ^wropa,  (Euroo'pa),  Cockney  and  Yankee  toe^n  (teun) 

a;u       8u  usual  E.  hoMse,  showt  (nans,  shout) 

E         f  E.  /oe,  (foo),  gentle  kiss 

F        f  =  (f  I"),  upper  lip  against  lower  teeth 

.E         .f  violently  hissed  (f) 

Eh       fh  =  (f%h) 

Yw       iw  =  (f*wh),  the  back  of  the  tongue  in  the  (u)  position, 
E. /ois,  (fw^a) 

G  .      g  E.  go,  (goo) 

^       y  =  (gj)  =  (g'^j)»  occ.  E.  ^ward,  (^ajd),  E.  ^weux,  (^oe) 

:G        G  sonant  of  (k) 

*G        ^g  =  (g%),  flat  (g),  Eapp's  k 

Gh       gh  G.  ta^e,  (taagh-e),  Dutch  g,  S.  W 

Gh.      gh.  =  (gjh)  =  (gh*j),  G.  wie^e,  (bhii^/h-^) 

:Gh      Gh  buzz  of  (Kh) 

.Gh       .gh  violently  buzzed  (gh) 

Cy         gj  =  {g),  which  see 

Gjh      gjh  =  (^h),  which  see 

Grh      grh  =  (gh^j),  A.  Q,  heard  in  gargling 

(jw       ^w  =  (g*w),    E.    goitre,  (g«^'atr') 

:(jiw      Gw  =  (g*w) 

G«^h     gwh.  =  (gh^'w),  G.  au^e,  (au*gM;h^) 

:Ge^h   awh.  =  (Gh*w) 

H         H  E.  Ae  (nii),  S.  ^  "^  ^,  (bn,  dn,  gn),  jerked  utterance 

H*        H*  jerked  whisper 

h  with  no  capital,  diacritic,  with  no  meaning  by  itself, 
but  modifying  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  letter  in 
any  manner  that  is  convenient,  see  (ah,  th,  sh,  'h),  &c. 

H       h  A.  ^  (haa) 

'h  a  scarcely  audible  (a)  as  Cockney  park,  (paa'hk) 

hh  with  no  capital,  diacritic,  variety  of  (h),  see  (Ihli) 

Hw      JLw  a  voiced  whistle 

Hw'h    JLwh.  an  ordinary  whistle,  distinct  from  (wh,  'kwh) 

I    .      i  =  («-o)>  E.  ^vent,  E.  fern,  f«che,  (ivent*,  fini,  fish) 

I  i  =^  (Iq),  E.  r«Ver,  iimiy,  fish,  (tiy'i,  iin'i,  f«sh) 

:I         I  =z{iw),  occ.  G.  ii,  Swedish  y 

li         ii  long  of  (i),  E.  eve,  (iiv) 

Ii        ii  long  of  (**),  E.  happy...  (naep'M*),  in  singing 

:Ii       n  long  of  (i) 

lu        iu  E.  futility,  (fiutek«t«) 

/u        iw.  American  variety  of  (iu) 

luu     iuu  E.  fwtile,  (fiuu't^l) 
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•   INTRODUCTION. 

E.  3/et,  G.ya,  (jet,  Jaa) 

with  no  capital,  diacritic,  palatal  modification  of  pre- 
ceding letter. 

faint  sound  of  (j,  i)  into  which  E.  {ee)  occasionally 
tapers,  see  {ee*}) 

occ.  E.  Aue  (jhiuu),  occ.  G.  ja  (jh««),  occ.  E.  oe?7  (^jh) 

E.  ^ey,  can,  coal,  (kii,  keen,  kool) 
=  (kj)  =  (k*j),  occ.  E.  cart  (^art),  E.  g'wene  (^oe) 
=  (k-|),  A.  Jf*  (xaaf) 
G.  dacA,  Scotch  locA,  (dakh,  lokh) 
=  (kjh)  =  (kh*jh),  G.  siecA,  (sziiArh) 
related  to  (k)  as  (kh)  to  (k) 

S.  ^,  upper  G.  ^omm,  (knom)  • 

violently  hissed  (kh) 
■=  {k),  which  see 
=  (^h),  which  see 
=  (kh^),  Swiss  ch,  A.    •  (krhaa) 
=  (k*w),  E.  j-ween,  E.  ^-woi,  (\wim,  k«^?a),  Latin  qu 
'kw'h.  =  (kh'^Vh),  G.  aucA,  (aukw^h),  Welsh  chwj  Scotch  quh 
L  =  (Kh*wh) 

E.  low,  (loo) 
Polish  barred  I 

=  (4),  s.  ^ 

turned  t,  written  as  I  with  ^  below,  lisped  (1) 

whispered  (1),  breath  escaping  on  both  sides  the  tongue, 
E.  fe^t  =  (feUht)  at  full,  occ.  E.  tab^c,  (tablh) 

whisper  of  (l) 

according  to  Lepsius,  Dravidian  I  in  (TamiLh) 

whisper  of  (i) 

=  (ISh),  breath  escaping  on  the  right  side  of  the  tongue 
only,  Welsh  II 

=  (1*.),  I.  gh  (iji) 

whisper  of  (Ij) 

=  (l^^V),  E.  loi  (Itvsi),  Anglosaxon  wl- 

=  {I'^'w) 

=  (lh*wh) 

=  (/h^Vh) 

E.  mej  (mii) 

no  capital,  diacritic,  =  (a),  which  see 
mh     voiceless  (m),  E.  tcM^t  (temmht)  at  full 
=  (m^'w;),  E.  moij  (m«^a) 

E.  wap  (nsep)  "" 

=  (n*q),  see  (d) 
=  (nj-),  S  TIT 


.1^ 

.n 

Ish 

nh 

rJSTh 

Nh 

njh 
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0 
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=  no  capital,  written  tj  not  joined  to  the  following 
letter,  diacritic,  French  nasality,  the  four  French 
nasals,  Ytn,  aUy  on,  un,  are  written  for  convenience 
(veA,  aA,  oA,  oa),  though  perhaps  more  properly 
(asba,  a  a,  oa,  9  a),  according  to  Mr.  MelviUe  Bell 
(vaeA,  ahA,  ohA,  qa) 

=  (n|-),  see  (.d) 

voiceless  (n),  E.  tent  =  (tennht)  at  full 

according  to  Lepsius,  Dravidian  nasal  before  (nh) 

=  (n^'j),  r.  and  I.  ffn,  Spanish  S,  Portuguese  ah 

whispered  (nj) 

=  (n'^'w),  F.  woix,  {nwa) 

=  (^aw)  =  (oq),  I.  0  aperto,  F.  homme  (om) 

=  (^3:w)   =   (o-o)    E.    omit,    American   stone,     whole, 

{om.it',  ston,  nol) 
Q         0         =  (a^6;)  =  aq),   turned  c,   written  o,   being  used  for 

small  capital  o  which  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  from 

the  small  o,  E.  on,  odd,  (on,  od) 
(E        oe       =  (ew)  =  (oq),  F.   jeune,   G.  bocke,   (zhoen,    boek'^), 

Feline  writes  (zh5>n,  zhoeoen),  for  F.  j^wne,  j^wne 
(E       oe       =  {vi-w),  Galic  laogh,  (^o?gh) 
:(E       (E       =  (a-o)=  (A-td;),  Rumanian  or  Wallachian  'a,   'c,    'i, 

'o,    'u 
gQ        ao      =  (oho),  written  ao,  E.  f/rst,  (faojst),  see  (j) 
(Ei       cei     =  occ.  F.  ^il,  (oei,  oeijh,  oeilj)  or  (^i),  occ.  Dutch  uy 
(Eoe     oeoe    long  of  (oe),  F.  jewne,  (zhoeoen) 
(Eoe      cex     long  of  (o?) 
:(E(E    (E(E    long  of  (ce) 
3)80      9080    long  of  (80) 
(Ey      oey    occ.  Dutch  uy 

Oh        oh      =  (ah?^?)  =  (ohj),  (o)  modified  by  raising  the  tongue 
Oh       oh      =  (ow^),  (o)  modified  by  raising  the  tongue 
:0h      oh      =  (aow;)  =  (aho),  (o)  modified  by  raising  the  tongue 
Oi        oi       Xorth  G.  \ieu,  (noi),  see  (ay,  oy) 
(A       oi       P.  E.  boy,  (boi) 
:0i       oi       usual  E.  oyster,  (oist'i) 
Oa       oa      F.  bo;^  (boA),  see  (a) 

Oo        00       long  of  (o),  I.  uomo,  (uoo'mo),  P.  E.  home,  (noom) 
Oo        00       long  of  (o),  E.  home,  (noom),  see  (oo^w) 
:0d       00       long  of  (o),  drawled  E.  odd,  God,  (ood,  Good),  different 

from  E.  ae^ed,  gawd  (AAd,  gAAd) 
Ooh      ooh     long  of  (oh) 
Ooh      ooh     long  pf  (oh) 
rOoh     ooh     long  of  (oh) 
OoA      ooA    long  of  (oa),  see  (a) 
Oou      oou    occ.  E.  'know,  (noou) 
Oou      oou     more  usual  E.  know,  (noou) 
Oo^iv    od'w    occ.  E.  no,  (noo'?^),  for  (noo) 
Ou       ou     Dutch  ou,  P.  E.  oui,  (out),  see  (ou) 
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On       on      P.  E.  house,  (nous) 

Oy        oy      occ.  upper  Gr.  euch,  (oy^h) 

P  p        E.  pea  (pii) 

P         p        =  (p%)?  =  {pw)?,   Lepsius's  Peruvian  or  (Khetsh*- 

wa)  p 
:P        p         ==  (p-j ),  lower  lip  against  teeth 
Ph       ph       whisper  of  (bh),  an  old  sound  of  ^  ? 
Ph       pH      S.  "^,  Bavarian  jt?/erd,  (pneerd),  Schmeller  Gr.  p.  137. 

I*j        PJ        =  (P"^'J) 

Prh      prh     =  (ph^),  whisper  of  (brh),"  which  see 

^w       ^w      =  (p'^'w),  E.  pois,  (-pwa) 

Q  q  E.  siw^er,  linger,  siwker,  (s/q'j,  Kq'gJ,  s^qk•v[),  S  ^ 

Q  q  =  (qj)  ^  (q.*j))  distinct  from  (nj),  S.  "^ 

:Q  Q  =(q1) 

Qh  qh  =  voiceless  (q),  E.  sink  =  (s?qqhk)  at  full 

Qj  qj  =  {q)  which  see 

R         r         E.  raj  (ree),   breath  passes  over  the  tip  of  the  tongue 

which  trembles  slightly,  Spanish  r  suave. 
R         r         uvula  trill,  E.  r  proven9al  or  grasseye,  Paris,  (Pari) 
:R        E         =  (r|),  S.  T 

-g;         J         turned  r,  written  as  r  with  '*'  above,  E.  vocal  r  when 
not  preceding  a  vowel,  ear,  air,  are,  oar,  poor,  (iij, 
eei,  aaj,  ooj,  pwwr),  hearing,  airing,  mooring,  (hiij*- 
r«q,  eej'req,  mwwj-re'q,)  pervert,  mwrmwr  =  (peivejt', 
moi'moj)  or  (p^v^t*,  mi'mi),  or  (pjvj:t',mj'mi),  see  {S) 
}[         Ji         turned  r,  written  as  r  with  '^  above,  E.  palatal  vocal 
r  when  not  preceding  a  vowel,  ear,  air  =  (ii^,  ee^) 
more  accurately  than  (iii,  eej).,  and  (serf,  surf)  may 
be  distinguished  as  (se^f,  sojf )  or  (s^f,  sof ),  this  dis- 
tinction is  frequently  neglected  in  speech. 
^         1         turned  l,   written  as  r  with  ^  below,  glottal  low  Ger- 
man trill,  nearly  (g) 
=  (r^;)  strongly  trilled  Italian,  Spanish,  Scotch  r 
whisper  of  (r) 
whisper  of  (r) 
whisper  of  (e) 

Lepsius's  Dravidian  sound,  nearly  (E^h) 
whisper  of  (t) 
=  if'z) 

Polish  prsez,  (prshez),  (r)  very  brief,  (sh)  distinct 
r=  (r'^'w),  E.  roi,  (r^^a),  Anglosaxon,  iind  early  E.  wr- 
=  (j'^'w),  occ.  E.  (aie^;)  in  place  of  (aui)  =  our 
Polish  r^az,  (rzhaz),  (r)  brief 

S  s         E.  so,  (soo) 

6'         s         =  (s'^'kh),  Lepsius's  and  usually  received  A.  ^ 

Sh       sh       =  E.  sAe,  E.  chaui^  G.  schem^  (shii,  shaA,  shain) 


.E 

.r 

Eh 

rh 

B\ 

rh 

:Eh 

Eh 

:Ehh 

Ehh 

Ih 

Esh 

^h 
rsh 

Ew; 

xw 

Ezh 

rzh 
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Sh  sh       =  (shj),  S.  ^ 

Shj       shj      =  (sh^''jh),    occ.    G.    stellen,    spredhen,    (slijtel'm, 

shjpre/t;li*en) 
Sj  sj        =  (s%]i),  Polisli  s 

^w       sw      =  (s'^wh),  P.  soi  =  (swa)  or  (sua),  not  (se^a) 

^w\i  std'h    =  (sh^'wh),  P.  <?Aoix  =  (shw«)  or  (sliu«),  not  {^loha) 
Sz        sz       =  G.  initial  5,  so,  (szoo) 

T  t         E.  ?fea,  (tii) 

2^         ^         =  (f^'k),  JN'ewman's  and  usually  received  A.  ^ 

:T  T         =  (tj),   S.  ^ 

.T  .t         =  (t|-),  tip  of  tongue  on  gums 

Th  th       =  E.  thm,  (thin),  modem  Greek  6 

Th  fh       =  (tli%h),  ]^ewman's  A.  ^ 

:Thh  Thh.    Lepsius's  Dravidian  sound,  nearly  (rsh) 

Tj  tj        =  (t*j)  whisper  of  (dj),  occ.  E.  vii^^ue,  (vi'tjiu) 

Tsh  tsh     E.  che^i,  msitch,  csitchmg,  (tshest,  meetsh,  ksetsh'iq) 

Tw       tw      =  (t^w),  E.  toi,  (twa) 

U         u        =  (oew),  E.  powle,  E.  Lowisa,  (pul,  Lu,ii"za),  see  (m) 
U         u        =  {'Bw)  =  (uq),   E.  pwU,   cook,   (pwl,  kick),  generally 

confused  with  (u) 

:U  IT        =  {yw),  Swedish  u  short 

Uh  uh      =  {yw)  =  (uq),  I.  0  chiuso,  (0)  verging  into  (w) 

Ui  ui      E.  oui  =  (ui),  E.  ou'i  =  (u,i) 

TJu  uu     long  of  (u),  E.  pool,  (puul) 

Uu  uu     long  of  (w) 

:TJu  uu     long  of  (u) 

ZTuh.  uuh  long  of  (wh) 

V  V       E.  i'eal,  (viil),  E.  v,  l^orth  G.  w,  see  (bh) 

V  V        =  (v|-),  buzz  of  (/),  which  see 
.V  .V      buzz  of  (.f),  which  see 

Vh  vh     =  (v'^'gh),  buzz  of  (fh),  which  see 

Yw  YW    =  (v'^'w),  E.  i^oix,  (ywa) 

W  w      E.  M;itch,  (witsh) 

TF*  w      diacritic,  labial  modification  of  preceding  letter 

]^  ni      tui'ned  m,  written  m,   defective  lip  trill,  occ.  E.  ve^^y 

twue,  (veui'«  trauu) 

Wh  wh    whisper  of  (w),  E.  w^Mch,  (wh«tsh) 

X  X       Spanish   x,  j,    Quixote,    Me^rico,    or   Qui;bte,    Me;ico, 

(Kiixoo'tee,  Mee'xiikoo) 

X  X       buzz  of  (x) 

Y  y       =  {tw)  =  (10),  E.  hwtte,  G.  Iwcke,  (yt,  lyk'e) 

Y  y       =  (yq))  Welsh  u^  and  final  y,   pwmp,  ewyllys,  (pymp, 

ewalhh'ys),  E.  houses,  goodness,  (nauz'yz,  gwd'nys) 

:Y  Y       Polish,  Bohemian,  Hungarian  y,  Eussian  (jerr) 
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Yi  yi      E.  lui,  ennm,  (lyi,  aAnyi) 

Yy  yy     long  of  (y),  F.  fiwte,  G.  geniMth,  (flyyt,  g^myyt*) 

Fy  ^J!/     long  of  (y) 

:Yy  yy    long  of  (y) 

Z  z       buzz  of  (s),  E.  zeal,  miser,  (ziil,  mai'zi) 

Z  z       buzz  of  (s),  JN'ewman's  and  usually  received  A.  1?,  Lep- 

sius's  A.  ^         ■ 

Zh.  zh     buzz  of  sh,  E.  vision,  E.  ^ens,  (vizh-en,  zhaA) 

Zh.  %h.       =  (zh-l-),  buzz  of  (sh) 

Zhj  zhj     =  (zh^'j),  buzz  of  (shj) 

Zj  zj        =  {z"^'^),  buzz  of  (sj) 

Zs  zs      final  E.  s,   %,  when  fully  pronounced,  days,  flies,  buzz, 

(d^^zs,  flaizs,  bozs) 

Zw  zw     =  (z^V),  see  {sw) 

Zwh.  zwh.  =  (zh^'w),  see  {swh) 


2.  Signs. 

(')  turned  comma,  when  final,  simple  whisper,  as  E.  bi^,  (b«t') ; 
before  a  vowel,  diacritic,  attempt  to  whisper  the  vowel, 
as  ('a),  whispered  (a) ;  -before  a  sonant,  diacritic,  semi- 
vocalise,  see  ('b,  'd,  'g) 

(')  apostrophe,  simple  voice,  E.  abl^,  (abl'),  E.  little,  rhythm, 
open  =  (Kt''l,  r^th•'m,  oo'p'n),  often  written  (Kti,  rith'm, 
oop-n),  S.  ^  ^  =  ('n,   '1) 

(")        double  apostrophe,  loMg  of  ('),  S.  "^  ^  =  ("n,  "1) 

(")  hyphen,  read  words  or  letters  that  are  written  apart  as  if 
they  were  written  close,  opposed  to  (,),  letter  elided,  as 
E.  nous  avons  un  ami,  dit-il  a  I'homme,  (nuz-  avoAz-  9An- 
ami,  dit-  il  a  1-  om) 

(-)  minus,  before  a  diacritic,  remove  its  effect  from  the  pre- 
ceding letter  in  which  it  is  inherent,  thus  {oe=u-w  means 
that  the  sound  of  ce  is  heard,  when  (u)  is  first  pronounced 
and  then  the  lips  opened 

(x)       turned  1,  A.  1  (;aa'lef),  Hebrew  X,  Greek  soft  breathing  (?) 

(,)  comma,  diaeresis,  begin  the  following  letter  as  if  it  had  no 
connection  with  the  preceding,  E.  minutiae  =  (mmiuu*- 
shiji),  E.  unerring,  unowned  =(an,er'«q,  an,oond*) 

(,,)  double  comma,  commence  the  following  letter  so  gently  that 
its  commencement  is  difiicult  to  determine,  spiritus  lenis  (?) 

(.)         period,  pronounce  the  following  letter  emphatically 

(.J  period  and  comma,  commence  the  following  letter  with  great 
abruptness,  strongly  marked  hiatus 

(;)         semicolon,     open    the    glottis    suddenly,    A.    •*   (nam-za), 

A.    ^T^j  jt  (;al  E:ur;«^nu) 
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(f)  turned  semicolon,  close  the  glottis  suddenly  as  in  stammer- 
ing, or  suddenly  cease  any  sound,  as  when  startled, 
leaving  a  sound  half  uttered;  (uf)  is  a  suddenly  checked 
emission  of  breath,  strongly  resembling  a  click  (j),  as  in 
Zulu  (ik.niwa).  Visible  Speech,  p,  126. 
8         turned  3,  A.  p  ,  bleat  haa  =  (bsegaeg) 

(*')        turned  comma  and  apostrophe,  speak  the  following  word  in 

a  subdued  tone  or  voix  voiUe. 
(^)         turned  apostrophe,  nasalize  the  preceding  letter,  but  not  as 

in  F.  nasalisation  (a) 
(j)         turned  !,   attempt   to  pronounce  the  preceding  letter  with 

inspired  breath,  (fj,    phj),  calling  a  bird 
(J)        attempt  to  pronounce  the  preceding  letter  with  the  air  in 
the  mouth  without  inspiring  or  expiring,  click,  E.  tut  = 
(tj),  E.  cl'ck  (tjSJ) 
5         turned  5,  Caffir  dental  click,  Appleyard's  c,  =  (tj),  or  (t|-|), 

as  in  (iqgbha'te).  Visible  Speech,  p.  126. 
g         turned  2,   Caffir  cerebral  (Lepsius)   or  palatal  (Appleyard) 
click,  Appleyard's  q  =  (tjj),  as  in  (EgugaW'n'),  Visible 
Speech,  p.  126, 
I         turned  7,  Caffir  (uni-)  lateral  click,  Appleyards  x,  =  (tjSj'J) 
with  prolonged  suction,  as  in  (gaq2,an*ji).  Visible  Speech, 
p.  126. 
f         turned  4,  Hottentot  palatal  click,  Eoyce's  gc,  =  (tj;}:)  pro- 
bably, Lepsius's  Standard  Alphabet,  2nd  ed.,  p.  79. 
8         turned  8,  Waco  click  =  (kj),  Haldeman,  Analytic   Ortho- 
graphy, p.  120. 

0  turned  0,   distend  the   pharynx  and   cheeks,    '  widen'    the 

sound. 
•j         made  from  f ,  take  the  preceding  letter  nearer  the  throat  and 

further  from  the  lips,  inner  position. 
\         made  from  f,   take  the  preceding  letter  further  from  the 

throat  and  nearer  to  the  lips,  outer  position, 
-j.         turned  f ,  invert  the  tongue  so  that  the  under  part  strikes 

the  palate,  when  pronouncing  the  preceding  letter,  see 

(d,  l,  ^,  E,  sh,  t) 
f         protrude  the  tongue  when  pronouncing  the  preceding  letter. 
§         bi-lateral,   allow  the  breath  to  escape  on  both  sides  of  the 

tongue  or  mouth,   but  not  over  the  tip  of  the  tongue  or 

through  the  middle  of  the  mouth, 
S         made  from  §,  uni-lateral,  allow  the  breath  to  escape  on  one 

side  of  the  tongue  or  mouth  only. 

1  turned  ?,  trill  any  free  part  during  the  utterance  of  the  pre- 

ceding consonant, 

*  link,  form  a  new  position  by  attempting  to  pronounce  the 
two  letters  between  which  it  is  placed,  at  the  same  instant, 
but  giving  prominence  to  the  first  letter  named,  see  (Ij) 
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***  governor,  placed  between  two  letters  at  the  beginning  of  a 
phrase,  shews  that  the  first  is  to  be  pronounced  like  the 
second  throughout,  indicating  a  defect  of  utterance,  as 
(P^'l^),  (1)  pronounced  with  a  nasal  twang;  when  no 
letter  precedes,  it  indicates  that  the  effect  of  the  following 
letter  is  heard  in  all  letters,  (*'^'.p)  close  lips,  (^'^'tf )  pro- 
truded tongue,  {^''^\)  general  nasal  quality,  ('^'*.')  strained 
voice,  etc.,  Visible  Speech,  p.  81. 

(•)  turned  period,  before  a  word,  speak  the  word  emphatically  as 
(•uii  did  it,  nii  'did  it) ;  after  a  letter,  (•)  shews  that  it 
occurs  in  an  accented  syllable,  as  (bii*/q,  m.eek'iq,  ripooz*) 

(:)  colon,  before  a  capital  letter,  (in  which  case  it  is  written 
below  it,  as  o,)  shews  that  it  is  the  capital  of  a  small 
capital  letter,  see  (:E)  capital  of  (e)  ;  after  a  letter,  shews 
that  it  occurs  in  a  secondarily  accented  syllable,  as 
(mkom:priHen:s^b^l•^t^,  noi'Wi^^imaen: ) 

'-'^^^^^  written  under  a  word  indicates  spaced  letters,  used 
to  give  prominence  to  a  word  in  palaeotype,  answering 
to  italics  in  ordinary  printing. 

Following  a  Word. 

(..)  low  level  tone,  C.  high  (psiq) 

(••)  high  level  tone,  C.  low  (pH«q) 

)  rising  tone,  C.  high  (shaq) 

•)  tone  rising  from  low  pitch,  C.  low  (shaq) 

.)  rise  and  fall,  circumflex,  C.  (fu-kjen  shaq) 

)  falling  tone,  C.  high  (knoeoe,  kniu,  km) 

.)  falling  tone  to  low  pitch,  C.  low  (ksoeoe) 

•)  fall  and  rise,  inverted  circumflex 

)  stop  voice  in  high  pitch,  C.  high  (shui,   zhif,  njipf) 

)  stop  voice  in  low  pitch,  C.  low  (shuf,   zhif,    njipf) 

Preceding  a  Word. 
{".')       speak  in  a  high  key 
(.:.)       speak  in  low  key 

Palaeotype  and  Visible  Speech  Compaeed. 

The  diagrams  on  p.  14,  transferred  by  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  per- 
mission from  p.  8  of  his  English  Visible  Speech,  will  be  the  best 
guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels.  Each  of  the  first  nine 
diagrams  represents  the  position  of  the  tongue  for  the  four  vowels 
written  below  it.  Por  the  first  and  third  vowels  in  each  diagram,  the 
passages  behind  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  formed  by  the 
tong-ue  are  in  the  usual  condition,  but  for  the  second  and  fourth 
vowel  in  each  diagram,  they  are  distended,  making  the  vowels 
'  wide.'  Por  the  first  and  second  vowel  in  each  diagram,  the  lips  are 
open.  Por  the  third  and  fourth  vowel  in  each  diagram,  the  lips  are 
more  or  less  rounded, — ^namely,  for  JS'os.  1,  2,  3,  as  in  l^o.  10,  for 
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I^os.  4,  5,  6,  as  in  l^o.  11,  and  for  I^os.  7,  8,  9  as  in  IS'o.  12.  As  the 
principal  interest  in  the  following  investigation  attaches  to  changes 
in  the  vowel  system,  a  careful  study  of  these  diagrams  will  be  of 
material  assistance.  If  any  reader  pronounce  the  key  words  with  a 
vowel  requiring  a  different  position  from  that  here  pointed  out,  his 
pronunciation  differs  from  the  author's,  and  the  value  of  the  symbol 
is  to  be  determined  from  the  diagram  in  preference  to  the  key  word. 

In  order  to  fix  the  value  of  the  palaeotypic  letters,  they  are  on 
p.  15  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  Visible  Speech,  by 
means  of  his  ''Cosmopolitan  Telegraphic  Table,"  which  has  been 
here  reprinted  by  his  permission.  The  figures  indicate  the  columns 
and  the  letters  the  lines.  The  following  is  Mr.  Eell's  classification, 
which  will  be  frequently  alluded  to. 

Columns  1,  2,  3,  4  contain  co?isonants,  lines  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  are 
voiceless,  lines  g,  h,  i,  h,  I,  m,  are  voiced;  lines  a,  g  diMQ  primary, 
lines  b,  h  are  mixed,  lines  c,  i  are  divided,  lines  d,  Ic,  are  mixed 
divided,  lines  e,  I  are  shut,  lines/,  m  are  nasal. 

Column  5  consists  of  glides,  which  are  represented  in  palaeotype 
on  a  different  principle,  see  below.  Chapter  III,  §  2.  The  letter 
(h),  5/,  is  considered  as  the  true  English  aspirate  in  palaeotype,  but 
Mr.  M.  Bell  considered  (h'),  or  9a,  to  be  the  more  correct  form. 

Columns  6,  7,  8  are  vowels,  column  6  back  vowels,  column  7 
mixed  vowels,  column  8  front  vowels,  and  in  each  colunm  lines  a,  b, 
Cy  are  primary,  lines  d,  e,  f  are  wide,  lines  g,  h,  i  are  round,  lines 
k,  I,  m  are  wide  round,  lines  a,  d,  g,  k  are  high,  lines  b,  e,  h,  I  are 
mid,  and  lines  e,  f,  i,  m  are  low  vowels. 

Columns  9,  10  contain  the  aspirates  and  modifiers. 

GLOSSOTYPE. 

An  investigation  of  historical  English  spelling  in  Chapter  YI,  §  3, 
suggested  the  possibility  of  enlarging  the  alphabet  required  for 
writing  the  theoretically  received  pronunciation  of  literary  English, 
so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  writers  of  our  provincial  dialects, 
who  endeavour  to  preserve  the  analogies  of  ordinary  spelling.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  deviate  from  these  slightly  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  our  complicated  diphthongal  system,  and  some  foreign 
sounds,  which  occur  provincially,  but  are  unrecognized  in  our  or- 
thography. The  use  of  the  short  mark  (" )  to  indicate  the  provin- 
cial shortening  of  vowels  generally  long  in  the  literary  dialect,  and 
of  the  long  mark  (")  for  the  lengthening  of  vowels  generally  short,  is 
hardly  a  deviation  from  ordinary  usage.  The  principles  of  tliis 
scheme  are  explaiaed  in  Chapter  YI,  §  3,  where  the  exact  value  of 
the  letters  is  explained,  and  its  use  is  exemplified  in  Chapter  XI. 
But  for  convenience,  a  very  brief  key  is  given  on  p.  16.  The  name 
Glossotype  refers  to  the  chief  use  for  which  it  was  intended — the 
writing  of  provincial  Glossaries.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  such 
a  scheme,  although  designedly  incomplete,,  may  be  found  useful  to 
all  who  ijiay  occasionally  wish  to  indicate  pronunciation  with  some 
degree  of  exactness,  but  do  not  care  to  enter  upon  general  phonetic 
investigations. 
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LINGUAL  POSITIONS  OF  THE  VOWELS. 


No.  1. 


ce,  B,     u,  II. 


No.  4. 


3,  a,     o,  o. 


No.  7. 


No.  2. 


Y,  y,     U,  tih. 


No.  5. 


3,  ah,     ^h,  oh. 


No.  8. 


sh,  30,      ^h,  oh. 


No.  3. 


1,  /,     I,  y. 


No.  6. 


e,  e,     ^,  oe. 


No.  9. 


E,  ae,     ^h,  3eh. 


LABIAL  POSITIONS  OF  THE  VOWELS. 


No.  10. 


u,  ti ;     U,  tch  ;     i,y. 


No.  11. 


0,  o  ;    <?h,  oh  ;    ^,  03. 


No.  12. 


A,  o ;  ^h,  ph ;   ^h,  aeh. 
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Mr.  MELVILLE  BELL'S  VISIBLE  SPEECH  LETTERS. 
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PALAEOTYPIC  EQUIVALENTS  OF  VISIBLE  SPEECH 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Key  to  Glossotype.       (jp^/v^<uX6^ 


See  p.  13.  Isolated  letters  and  words  in  glossot}'pe  should  be  inclosed  in  ( ). 
(E)  is  never  mute;  all  vowels  and  combinations  having  C)  or  (~)  over  them,  except 
(u),  are  the  short  or  long  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  combinations  without  these  marks, 
which  should  not  be  used  for  any  other  letters,  thus  :  (a)  is  the  long  sound  of  (a) ;  (ee) 
the  short  sound  of  (ee) ;  (u)  is  to  be  used  whenever  it  is  thought  that  the  proper  form 
(ou)  might  create  confusion. 

G.  Cockney,  B.  Dutch,  E,  English,  F.  French,  G.  German,  /.  Italian,  P.  Provincial, 
S.  Scotch,  Sw.  Swedish,  W.  Welsh. 


Vowels. 


a  gnat 
a  P. 
aa  a8lt 
aa  ask 
ae  ware 
ae  /S.  e 
all  father 
t\iF.G.S,  a 
ai  wait 
ai  S.  ai 
aN"  F.  an 
ao  S. 

ao  S.  man 
au  all 
au  want 
e    net 
e    S. 
ee  meet 
ee  S.I.F. 
ex  F.  in 
eu  F.  eu 
eu  F.  eu 


i  knit 
IS. 

ih,iliP.(S^.w 
0  not 
o  P. 

oa,  6a/.  d 
oe,  6e  G.  6 
oh  rose 
oh  S. 
ON  F.  on 
00  pool 
00  S.  hook 
ou,  u  could 
ouP. 
u   nut 
uP. 

ue,ueSw.u 
uh  worth 
iihP. 
ui,  iii  F.  u 
UN  F.  un 
(')  murmur 


When  more  than  two  vowels 
come  together  and  the  first 
two  form  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding combinations,  read 
them  as  such,  as  (recent*  er 
(  =iee-Gnt'er)  =  re-enter. 


Diphthongs. 


aiy  ma2/ 
aj  S.C. 
aay  high 
aey  S. 
ahy  G.  ai 
ahy  age 
auy  P. 
ey  S.  tide 


oy  hoy 
oyP. 
ohy  P.     . 
oojI.FF. 
uy  high 
uiy  F.  ui 
euy  F.  eui 


aiw  C. 
aw  C. 
aaw  how 
aew  (7. 
aliw  6^.  au 
ahw  P. 
auw  P. 
ew  /.  eu 
eew  /.  iu 
iw  m(9e^ 
ow  P. 
ow  P. 
oliw  ^?^oe^? 

uw  how 

euw  jD. 


In  all  these  diphthongs 
the  first  element  has  the 
sound  assigned  in  the 
preceding  column,  which 
is  run  on  quickly,  with  a 
glide,  to  a  following  (ee) 
or  (oo)  written  (y)  or  (w). 

Diphthongs  are  also  formed 
P.  by  affixing  (')  as 
(roh'd)  almost  (rohud)  = 
road^  and  by  affixing  (ui), 
which  should  then  be 
written  (ui),  as  D.  (neuuis) 
=  huis^  theoretical  G. 
(frouind)  =  freund. 


Consonants. 


b    hee 
ch  chest 
d   doe 
dh  the 
i  fee 

g  9^ 
ghP.(9. 

H   he 
(written  A) 

j  y^y 

k  coo 

kh  G.  C.  ch 

1    lo 

'1  little 

Ih  W.  II 

ra  me 

'm  rhythm 

n   no 

'n  open 

N  F.  n 
(written  n) 

ng  thing 

Foreign  and  Oriental  sounds 
represented  by  Italics  and 
small  capitals,  by  special 
convention. 

Accent  the  first  syllable,  un- 
less (')  or  (•)  is  written  after 
some  other  syllable,  as : 
august,  august*,  august'. 


n-g  mgrain 

nk  think 

n-k  in-come 

p  pea 

r    ray 

'r   air 

r   1.8.  r 

rh  P.P.  r 

s   see 

sh  she 

t   tin 

th  thin 

V  vale 

w  wail^  or 

-w   (after 
vowels) 

wh  why 

y    yet,  or 

-y   (after 
vowels) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

On  Pronunciation  and  its  Changes. 

Thought  may  be  conveyed  from  mind  to  mind  by  various 
systems  of  symbols,  each  of  which,  may  be  termed  language. 
A  real,  living,  growing  language,  however,  has  always  been 
a  collection  of  spoken  sounds,  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they 
indicate  these  sounds  that  other  symbols  can  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  language.  But  a  spoken  sound  once 
written  ceases  to  grow.  Even  when  an  orthography  is 
chosen  which  varies  with  the  sounds  from  day  to  day,  each 
written  word  is,  as  it  were,  but  an  instantaneous  photograph 
of  a  living  thing,  fixing  a  momentary  phase,  while  the  organ- 
ism proceeds  to  grow  and  change  till  all  resemblance  to  the 
old  form  may  in  course  of  time  be  obliterated.  The  systems 
of  writing  which  have  been  generally  adopted,  far  from 
acknowledging  this  fact,  force  us,  as  it  were,  to  recognize 
mature  or  ancient  men  from  the  portraits  of  youths  or 
children,  and  ignore  the  ever-active  irrepressible  vitality  of 
language.  We  speak  of  the  "  dead"  languages  of  Rome  and 
Athens,  unconscious  that  our  own  English  of  a  few  years 
back  has  become  as  dead  to  us,  who  can  neither  think  in  the 
idiom  nor  speak  with  the  sounds  of  our  forefathers. 

Spoken  language  is  born  of  any  two  or  more  associated 
human  beings.  It  grows,  matures,  assimilates,  changes,  incor- 
porates, excludes,  developes,  languishes,  decays,  dies  utterly, 
with  the  societies  to  which  it  owes  its  being.  It  is  difficult 
to  seize  its  chameleon  form  at  any  moment.  Each  speaker 
as  thought  inspires  him,  each  listener  as  the  thought  reaches 
him  with  the  sound,  creates  some  new  turn  of  expression, 
some  fresh  alliance  of  thought  with  sound,  some  useful  modi- 
fication of  former  custom,  some  instantaneous  innovation 
which  either  perishes  at  the  instant  of  birth,  or  becomes  part 
of  the  common  stock,  a  progenitor  of  future  language.  The 
difierent  sensations  of  each  speaker,  the  difierent  apprecia- 
tions of  each  hearer,  their  intellectual  growth,  their  environ- 
ment, their  aptitude  for  conveying  or  receiving  impressions, 
their  very  passions,  originate,  change,  and  create  language. 
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Without  entering  on  the  complex  investigation  of  the 
idiomatic  alterations  of  language,  a  slight  consideration  will 
shew  that  the  audible  forms  in  which  these  idioms  are  clothed 
will  also  undergo  great  and  important  changes.  The  habit 
of  producing  certain  series  of  spoken  sounds  is  acquired 
generally  by  a  laborious  and  painful  process,  beginning  with 
the  first  dawn  of  intelligence,  continued  through  long  stages 
of  imperfect  powers  of  appreciation  and  imitation,  and  be- 
coming at  last  so  fixed  that  the  speaker  in  most  cases  either 
does  not  hear  or  does  not  duly  weigh  any  but  great  devia- 
tions from  his  own  customary  mode  of  speech,  and  is  rendered 
incapable  of  any  but  a  rude  travesty  of  strange  sounds  into 
the  nearest  of  his  own  familiar  utterances. 

We  may  apparently  distinguish  three  laws  according  to 
which  the  sounds  of  a  language  change. 

First,  the  chronological  law.  Changes  in  spoken  sounds 
take  place  in  time,  not  by  insensible  degrees,  but  per 
saltum,  from  generation  to  generation. 

Second,  the  individual  law.  A  series  of  spoken  sounds 
acquired  during  childhood  and  youth  remains  fixed  in 
the  individual  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Third,  the  geographical  law.  A  series  of  spoken  sounds 
adopted  as  the  expression  of  thought  by  persons  living 
in  one  locality,  when  wholly  or  partly  adopted  by  an- 
other community,  are  also  changed,  not  by  insensible 
degrees,  but  per  saltum,  in  passing  from  individual  to 
individual. 

At  any  one  instant  of  time  there  are  generally  three  gene- 
rations living.  Each  middle  generation  has  commenced  at 
a  difierent  time,  and  has  modified  the  speech  of  its  preceding 
generation  in  a  somewhat  difierent  manner,  after  which  it 
retains  the  modified  form,  while  the  subsequent  generation 
proceeds  to  change  that  form  once  more.  Consequently 
there  will  not  be  any  approach  to  uniformity  of  speech 
sounds  in  any  one  place  at  any  one  time,  but  there  will  be  a 
kind  of  mean,  the  general  utterance  of  the  more  thoughtful 
or  more  respected  persons  of  mature  age,  round  which  the 
other  sounds  seem  to  hover,  and  which,  like  the  averages  of 
the  mathematician,  not  agreeing  precisely  with  any,  may  for 
the  purposes  of  science  be  assumed  to  represent  all,  and  be 
called  the  language  of  the  district  at  the  epoch  assigned. 
Concrete  reality  is  always  too  complex  for  science  to  grasp, 
and  hence  she  has  to  content  herself  with  certain  abstractions, 
and  to  leave  practice  to  apply  the  necessary  corrections  in 
individual  cases.     Thus,  if  we  descended  into  every  minute 
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shade  of  spoken  sound,  the  variety  would  be  so  interminable, 
each  individual  presenting  some  fresh  peculiarities,  that  all 
definite  character  would  be  lost.  In  actual  life  this  necessary 
abstraction  is  replaced  by  the  second  law  which  gives  fixed- 
ness of  utterance  to  the  individual,  regardless  of  surrounding 
change.  Indeed,  few  persons  of  mature  years,  even  in  the 
most  civilized  communities,  think  of  the  sounds  they  utter. 
They  speak  to  communicate  thought,  not .  to  examine  the 
instrument  which  they  employ  for  that  purpose,  and  they 
would  be  constantly  checked,  and  irritated  by  thinking  of 
how  they  speak,  rather  than  of  what  they  speak. 

It  is  this  individual  fixity  of  habit,  and  powerlessness  of 
adaptation  that  operates  in  producing  the  per  saltmn  geogra- 
phical changes,  in  which  must  be  included,  not  only  the 
changes  made  in  foreign  words,  but  also  those  resulting 
from  any  society  within  a  society, — schools,  colleges,  cliques, 
coteries,  professions,  trades,  emigrations, — in  short  any  means 
of  isolating  some  companies  of  speakers  from  others.  Slang 
is  only  a  form  of  dialect. 

One  marked  result  of  the  third  law  is  that  a  uniform 
sj'^stem  of  spoken  sounds  cannot  extend  over  a  very  large 
district.  All  the  speakers  must  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  hearing  the  sounds  from  youth  up,  or  they  will  be  unable 
to  appreciate  and  imitate  them.  Education,  which  sends 
teachers  as  missionaries  into  remote  districts  to  convey  the 
required  sounds  more  or  less  correctly,  but,  more  safely  and 
certainly,  rapid  communication  of  individuals,  such  as  rail- 
roads now  effect,  does  much  to  produce  uniformity  of  speech. 
How  far,  however,  even  in  small,  educated  and  locomotive 
England  we  are  yet  removed  from  uniformity  of  speech,  may 
be  learned  by  a  very  slight  attention  to  the  sounds  heard  in 
different  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  own  characteristic 
burr  or  brogue,  less  marked  perhaps  than  it  was  in  Higden's 
and  Caxton's  time,  but  still  unmistakable.^ 

The  results  of  emigration  and  immigration  are  curious  and 
important.  By  emigration  is  here  specially  meant  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  considerable  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 

^  Treuisa  in  his  translation  of  Hig-  to  relate    how  when   "  certayn  mer- 

den's  Polychronicon,   1385,  says  "alle  chauntes  ....  taryed  atte  forlond  .  .  .. 

Jje    langages  of    \q    nor^humbres   &  and  axed  for  mete,  and  specyally  .  .  . 

specialich  at  jork^  is  so  scharp  slittinge  axyd  after  eggys  .  .  .  the  goode  wyf 

(fefrotynge&vnschape;  J?at  wesoujieren  answerde   that    she    coude  speke    no 

men  may  \at  langage  vnnej^e  vnd(?r-  frenshe  ....  and   thenne  at  last  a 

stonde."      And  Caxton   (Prologue  to  nother  sayd  that  he  wolde  haue  eyren, 

Eneydos)  complains  that  "  comyn  En-  then  the  good  wyf  sayd  that  she  vnder- 

glysshe  that  is  spoken  in  one  shyre  stod  hym."     See  Chapter  XI  for  ex- 

varyeth  from  a  nother,"  and  goes  on  isting  varieties  of  pronunciation. 
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from  the  main  mass,  without  incorporating  itself  with  another 
nation.  Thus  the  English  in  America  have  not  mixed  with 
the  natives,  and  the  Norse  in  Iceland  had  no  natives  to  mix 
with.  In  this  case  there  is  a  kind  of  arrest  of  development, 
the  language  of  the  emigrants  remains  for  a  long  time  in  the 
stage  at  which  it  was  when  emigration  took  place,  and  alters 
more  slowly  than  the  mother  tongue,  and  in  a  different 
direction.  Practically  the  speech  of  the  American  English 
is  archaic  with  respect  to  that  of  the  British  English,  and 
while  the  Icelandic  scarcely  differs  from  the  old  Norse,  the 
latter  has,  since  the  colonization  of  Iceland,  split  up  on  the 
mainland  into  two  distinct  literary  tongues,  the  Danish  and 
Swedish.  Nay,  even  the  Irish  English  exhibits  in  many 
points  the  peculiarities  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  xviith 
century. 

By  immigration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  meant  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  comparatively  small  body  into  a  large  mass  of 
people,  with  whom  they  mix  and  associate.  This  may  be 
commercially  (as  when  German  emigrants  settle  in  the 
United  States),  or  by  conquest  (as  when  the  Norsemen  settled 
first  in  the  north  of  France,  and  secondly  in  England,  or 
when  the  Goths  ruled  in  Italy).  In  these  cases  the  immigrant 
language  is  more  or  less  lost  and  absorbed,  especially  if  it  is 
not  so  developed  as  the  language  among  which  it  enters,  and 
into  which  it  introduces  comparatively  little  change.  The 
Erench  element  of  our  language,  for  example,  is  only  indi- 
rectly traceable  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  for  we  find  it  very 
slightly  marked,  even  in  the  xiii  th  century.  The  Roman 
occupation  of  England  and  the  English  domination  in  India 
have  produced  very  little  effect  upon  either  the  immigrant 
or  receiving  language,  principally  from  the  want  of  associa- 
tion. The  languages  have  remained  practically  unmixed. 
The  Roman  language  in  France  and  Spain  de  facto  ousted 
the  Celtic  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  after  natural  changes, 
altered  by  the  absorption  of  the  Frankish  and  Moorish  im- 
migrations. 

The  alterations  thus  introduced  into  a  language  produce 
but  little  effect  on  the  idioms  (that  is,  the  expression  of  the 
relations  of  conceptions),  but  principally  affect  the  words 
employed.  Thus  English  has  remained  a  Low  German 
dialect  through  all  the  introductions  of  French,  Latin,  and 
Greek  elements,  and  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  remain 
Latin  notwithstanding  the  Frankish,  Moorish^  and  Gothic 
additions  which  they  have  received.  But  in  all  these 
languages  great  changes  have  fallen  upon  the  forms  of  the 
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words  used.  "We  are  apt  to  regard  (b/sli'op,  bisli'of,  bis'po, 
ves'kovo,  9VEEk,  obliiis'po,  epiis'kop,  epis'kopus,  epis'kopos) 
as  entirely  different  words,  and  to  call  (br^ek  briik,  keez  kiiz, 
oblaidzh'  obliidzb*)  etc.,  different  pronunciations  of  the  same 
words.  But  the  latter  are  really  only  less  marked  examples 
of  the  same  phenomenon  as  is  exhibited  in  the  former.  If 
the  latter  pairs  of  words  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  same,  the 
former  nine  must  also  be  classed  as  one.  In  the  latter  we 
have  chiefly  chronological,  in  the  former  we  have  chiefly 
geographical  changes.  In  both  cases  we  have  examples  of 
the  variation  of  one  sound  as  it  passes  through  various 
mouths — volitat  vivu'  per  ora  virum. 

Even  without  reference  to  written  forms,  the  conception 
of  altered  forms  of  one  original  sound  (that  is,  of  various 
pronunciations  of  the  same  word),  naturally  arises  in  men's 
minds,  but  when  languages  come  to  be  written  as  well  as 
spoken,  this  is  more  strongly  forced  upon  them — at  least  in 
those  cases  which  the  writing  notices.  Writing,  that  won- 
derful method  of  arresting  sound  which  has  made  human 
memory  independent  of  life,  and  has  thus  perpetuated  know- 
ledge, was  necessarily  at  first  confined  to  the  learned  alone, 
the  priest  and  the  philosopher.  These  fixed,  as  nearly  as 
they  could  appreciate,  or  their  method  of  symbolisation, 
which  was  necessarily  insufficient,  would  allow,  the  sounds 
of  their  own  language  as  they  heard  them  in  their  own  day. 
Their  successors  venerating  the  invention,  or  despairing  of 
introducing  improvements,  trod  servilely  in  their  steps  and 
mostly  used  the  old  symbols  while  the  sounds  changed 
around  them.  Within  the  limits  of  the  powers  of  the  old 
symbols  some  changes  were  made  from  time  to  time,  but 
very  slowly.  Then  in  quite  recent  days,  the  innovation  of 
diacritical  signs  arose  as  in  French  and  German,  whereby  a 
modern  modification  of  an  ancient  usage  was  more  or  less 
indicated.  Occasionally,  whole  groups  of  letters  formerly 
correctly  used  to  indicate  certain  sounds  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  groups  indicating  new  sounds, — not  in  all  cases, 
but  in  many  perhaps,  where  the  sounds  had  changed  by  re- 
gular derivation.  Before  the  invention  of  printing,  writers, 
become  more  numerous,  had  become  also  less  controlled  by 
the  example  of  their  ancestors,  and  endeavoured  as  well  as 
they  could,  with  numerous  conventions,  inconsistencies,  im- 
perfections, and  shortcomings,  rendered  inevitable  by  the 
inadequacy  of  their  instrument,  to  express  on  paper  the 
sounds  they  heard.  When  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  find 
the  real  handywork  of  a  thoughtful  writer,  as  Orrmin,  we  see 
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how  mucli  miglit  liave  been  done  to  clear  our  mode  of  writing 
from  inconsistencies.  But  with  the  invention  of  printing, 
came  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  fixed  orthography  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  compositor  and  reader.  The  re- 
gulation of  spelling  was  taken  from  the  intellectual  and  given 
to  a  mechanical  class.  Uniformity  at  all  hazards  was  the 
aim.  And  uniformity  has  been  gained  to  a  great  extent  in 
late  years,  but  at  a  sacrifice  which  uniformity  is  far  from 
being  worth — loss  of  a  knowledge  of  how  our  ancestors  spoke, 
concealment  of  how  we  speak  at  present,  innumerable  diffi- 
culties to  both  reader  and  writer,  and  hence  great  impedi- 
ments to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  numerous 
societies  for  printing  old  English  books  which  are  now  at 
work,  and  especially  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  have, 
by  conscientiously  printing  manuscripts  literati?n,  done  much 
to  restore  our  knowledge  of  ancient  sounds  as  well  as  ancient 
sense.  But  the  veil  of  our  modern  spelling  lies  over  our 
eyes,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  gain  the  key  to  the  mystery  which 
these  texts  are  calculated  to  display. 

"  Nobody,''  says  Archdeacon  C.  J.  Hare,^  "  who  has  a  due 
reverence  for  his  ancestors  or  even  for  his  own  spiritual 
being,  which  has  been  mainly  trained  and  fashioned  by  his 
native  language, — nobody  who  rightly  appreciates  what  a 
momentous  thing  it  is  to  keep  the  unity  of  a  people  entire 
and  unbroken,  to  preserve  and  foster  all  its  national  recol- 
lections, what  a  glorious  and  inestimable  blessing  it  is  to 
*  speak  the  tongue  that  Shakspere  spake,'  will  ever  wish  to 
trim  that  tongue  according  to  any  arbitrary  theory."  But 
the  English  of  to-day  do  not  know  *  the  tongue  that  Shak- 
spere spake.'  They  may  be  familiar  with  the  words  of  his 
plays  according  to  their  own  fashion  of  speech,  but  they 
know  no  more  how  Shakspere  would  have  uttered  them  than 
they  know  how  to  write  a  play  in  his  idiom.  The  language 
of  Shakspere  has  departed  from  us,  and  has  to  be  acquired 
as  a  new  tongue,  without  the  aid  of  a  living  teacher.  What 
this  means  can  only  be  justly  appreciated  by  observing  how 
foreigners,  after  most  laborious  study  of  our  own  modern 
language  from  books  and  grammars,  proceed  to  write  and 
speak  it.  You  will  read  and  hear  whole  sentences  in  which 
every  phrase  shall  be  in  accordance  with  grammar,  and  yet 
perhaps  not  a  single  sentence  so  composed  as  an  Englishman 
would  have  penned  it,  or  so  uttered  as  an  Englishman  would 
have  spoken  it.     A  language  can  only  be  learned  by  ear. 

But   how   did   our   glorious   old   writers   speak?      What 

1  On  English    Orthography,   Philological  Museum,  Vol.  1,  p.  645. 
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sounds  did  Goldsmith,  Pope,  Dryden,  Milton,  Shakspere, 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  Langland,  call  the  English  language  ? 
Or  if  we  cannot  discover  their  own  individual  peculiarities, 
what  was  the  style  of  pronunciation  prevalent  at  and  about 
their  time  among  the  readers  of  their  works  ?  The  inquiry 
is  beset  with  difficulties.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
determine  the  pronunciation  of  our  contemporary  laureate, 
but  surely  with  our  heap  of  pronouncing  dictionaries,  it 
would  seem  easy  to  determine  that  of  his  readers.  Yet  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  difficult  even  for  a  person 
to  determine  with  accuracy  what  is  his  own  pronunciation. 
He  can  at  best  only  give  an  approximation  to  that  of  others. 

In  the  present  day  we  may,  however,  recognize  a  received 
pronunciation  all  over  the  country,  not  widely  differing  in 
any  particular  locality,  and  admitting  a  certain  degree  of 
variety.  It  may  be  especially  considered  as  the  educated 
pronunciation  of  the  metropolis,  of  the  court,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  bar.^  But  in  as  much  as  all  these  localities  and  pro- 
fessions are  recruited  from  the  provinces,  there  will  be  a 
varied  thread  of  provincial  utterance  running  through  the 
whole.  In  former  times  this  was  necessarily  more  marked, 
and  the  simultaneous  varieties  of  pronunciation  prevalent 
and  acknowledged  much  greater.  In  the  xiii  th,  xiv  th, 
and  XV  th  centuries  it  is  almost  a  straining  of  the  meaning 
of  words  to  talk  of  a  general  English  pronunciation.^  There 
was  then  only  a  court  dialect  of  the  south,  and  the  various 
"  upland,"  northern,  eastern,  and  western  modes  of  speech. 
And  hence  we  can  only  seek  to  discover  the  court  dialect, 
and  then,  having  partly  ascertained  the  value  of  the  letters, 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  pronunciations  meant  to  be  in- 
dicated by  such  writers  as  Dan  Michel  and  Orrmin.^ 

But  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  court 
dialect  ?  Moliere  ridicules  the  notion  of  having  a  master  to 
teach  pronunciation,  and  certainly  the  analysis  of  speech 
sounds,  was  at  no  time,  and  is  not  even  at  the  present  day, 
notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  so  many  treatises  in  quite 
recent  times,  down  to  that  of  Mr.  Melville  Bell,  1867,  a 
favorite  subject  of  investigation.  It  is  voted  tiresome  or 
unnecessary,  and  the  greater   number   of  even  those  who 

^  The  pronunciation  of  the  stage  is  rum  modum  loquendi  solum  sum  secu- 

inclined  to  be  archaic,  except  in  the  tus,    quem    solum    ah  infancia  didici, 

modernest  imitations  of  every  day  life.  et  solotenus  plenius  perfectiusque  cog- 

2  Thus  in   1440  the  author  of  the  novi." 

Promptorium  Parvulorum  says,  "  Comi-  ^  The  subject   of    a   standard    pro- 

tatus  Northfolcie"     or,    according  to  nunciation  is  specially  considered  below, 

another  reading,  "  Orientalium  Anglo-  Chap.  VI,  §  6. 
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touch  upon  it  incidentally,  in  grammars  and  orthoepical 
treatises,  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  mechan- 
ism of  speech,  and  the  inter-relations  of  the  sounds  which 
constitute  language.^  The  consequence  is  that  writers  being 
unaware  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  results  are  produced, 
were  constrained  to  use  a  variety  of  metaphorical  expressions 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  which 
naturally  have  different  meanings  in  the  works  of  different 
authors.  Thus  sounds  are  termed  thick,  thin,  fat,  full, 
empty,  round,  flat,  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  sharp,  clear, 
obscure,  coarse,  delicate,  broad,  fine,  attenuated,  mincing, 
finical,  affected,  open,  close,  and  so  on,  till  the  reader  is  in 
despair.  For  example,  in  English,  Grerman,  Italian,  Spanish, 
'hard  c'  is  (k),  but  'soft  c^  is  (s)  in  English,  (ts)  in  Ger- 
man, (tsh)  in  Italian,  (c),  that  is,  nearly  (th),  in  Spanish.  The 
Germans  call  (g)  the  *  soft'  of  (k),  and  (^h)  the  'soft'  of 
(g).  But  the  English  call  (g)  'hard  g,'  and  (dzh)  'soft  g,' 
and  'soft  g'  is  (x),  or  nearly  (kh),  in  Spanish.  Most  writers 
term  (s,  th)  hard  sounds,  and  (z,  dh)  soft,  but  Dyche^  finds 
(s,  th)  soft,  and  (z,  dh)  hard.  One  writer  calls  o  obscure 
when  it  sounds  as  (o)  or  (uu),  no  matter  which,  but  y  final 
obscure  when  (^),  and  sharp  and  clear  when  (oi). 

Some  writers,  again,  content  themselves  with  using  key 
words.  This  is  indeed  the  easiest  method  for  the  writer,  and 
conveys  very  fair  notions  to  contemporary  readers.  It  has 
been  adopted  in  the  description  of  Palaeotype  to  avoid  prolix 
explanations.  But  the  publication  of  Mr.  Melville  Bell's 
Visible  Speech  has  enabled  me  by  referring  to  his  symbols  to 
fix  the  sounds  with  accuracy,  for  Visible  Speech  contains  an 
exact  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  organs  for  producing 
the  sounds,  and  hence  by  carefully  studying  that  work  at 
any  time — centuries  hence — the  exact  sound  could  probably 
be  recovered.     Not  so  with  key  words,  for  they  involve  the 

^  The  beautiful  phonetic  short-hand  sounds,  but  with  very  small  success, 
invented  by  Mr.  I.  Pitman,  under  the  even  among  those  who  were  most 
name  of  Fhonography,  and  developed  earnest  in  the  use  of  phonetic  types 
by  the  assistance  of  many  co-workers,  as  an  educational  appliance.  The  sub- 
gave  rise  to  a  desire  to  print  phoneti-  ject  was  not  sufl&ciently  attractive.  At 
cally,  in  consequence  of  which  a  pho-  present  Mr.  Melville  Eell's  recent 
netic  English  alphabet  was  invented  treatise  on  Visible  Speech,  renders  a 
by  Mr.  I.  Pitman  and  myself,  which,  study  of  the  whole  subject  compara- 
with  various  subsequent  modifications,  tively  easy.  And  he  has  supplemented 
has  been  extensively  used  in  England  it  by  a  system  of  shorthand  writing 
and  America.  From  the  first  I  en-  which  will  be  applicable  with  almost 
deavoured  (in  my  treatises  on  the  equal  facility  to  all  languages  in  the 
Alphabet  of  Nature,  1845,  and  Essen-  world,  rendering  his  system  extremely 
tials  of  Phonetics,  1848,)  to  make  this  easy  to  write  even  at  full, 
alphabet  a  means  of  extending  a  know-  *  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue^  1710. 
ledge  of  the  inter-relations  of  speech 
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very  riddle  which  we  have  to  solve.  Only  those  who,  like 
the  present  writer,  have  spent  hours  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover what  was  meant  by  a  simple  reference  to  a  key  word 
given  three  hundred  years  ago,  can  fully  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  exact  description  like  that  furnished  by  Visible 
Speech}  There  is  some  relief  when  many  key-words  are 
given,  or  when  contemporary  languages  are  cited.  But 
here  the  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  citer  is  painfully  con- 
spicuous, and  allowances  have  always  to  be  made  on  that 
account.  Many  writers,  too,  content  themselves  with  re- 
ferences to  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew  sounds,  apparently 
forgetting  that  the  older  pronunciation  of  these  languages  is  a 
matter  of  dispute,  and  that  the  modern  pronunciation  varies 
from  country  to  country  and  century  to  century.  Let  any 
one  begin  by  studying  Sir  T.  Smith,  Hart,  Bullokar,  Gill, 
and  Butler,  in  order  to  determine  the  pronunciation  of 
Shakspere  from  these  sources  alone, — or  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Palsgrave, — and  he  will  soon  either  find  himself 
in  the  same  slough  of  despond  in  which  I  struggled,  or  will 
get  out  of  his  difficulties  only  by  a  freer  use  of  hypothesis 
and  theory  than  I  considered  justifiable,  when  I  endeavoured 
to  discover,  not  to  invent, — to  establish  by  evidence,  not  to 
propound  theoretically, — the  English  pronunciation  of  the 
XVI  th  century. 

The  first  ray  of  light  came  to  me  from  a  comer  which  had 
hitherto  been  very  dark.  While  searching  for  information, 
some  book  or  other  led  me  to  consult  William  Salesbury's 
Welsh  and  English  Dictionary,  1547.  The  introduction 
contains  a  very  short  and  incomplete  introduction  to  English 
pronunciation,  written  in  quaint  old  Welsh.  My  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  was  sufficient  for  me  to  perceive 
the  value  of  this  essay,  which  mainly  consisted  in  the 
transcription  of  about  150  typical  English  words  into  Welsh 
letters.  Now  the  Welsh  alphabet  of  the  present  day  is  re- 
markably phonetic,  having  only  one  ambiguous  letter,  y, 
which  is  sometimes  (a) ,  or  (a),  and  at  others  (y) .  Did  Salesbury 
pronounce  these  letters  as  they  are  now  pronounced  in  North 

^  At  the  latter  end  of  his  treatise  of  the   speech  organs,^ — or  if  possible 

Mr.  Melville  Bell  has  given  in  to  the  also  from  the  living  voice  of  some  one 

practice  of   key  words,    and   assigned  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  system 

them  to  his  symbols.     Let  the  reader  — and  then  determine  Mr.  Bell's  own 

be  careful  not  to  take  the  value  of  the  pronunciation   of   the   key  word  from 

symbol  from  his  own  pronimciation  of  the  known  value  of  the  symbol.     This 

the  key  words,  or  from  any  other  per-  pronunciation  in  many  instances  differs 

son's.      Let  him  first  determine  the  from  that  which  I  am  accustomed  to 

value   of  the   symbol  from  the  exact  give   it,    especially  in  foreign  words, 

description  and  diagram  of  the  position  Both  of  us  may  be  wrong. 
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Wales?  Most  fortunately  lie  has  answered  the  question 
himself  in  a  tract  upon  Welsh  pronunciation  written  in 
English,  and  referring  to  many  other  languages  to  assist  the 
English  reader.  The  result  was  that  with  the  exception  of 
y^  the  sounds  had  remained  the  same  for  the  last  300  years. 
Here  then  we  have  a  solid  foundation  for  future  work, — the 
pronunciation  of  a  certain  number  of  words  in  the  xvi  th 
century  determined  with  considerable  certainty ;  and  from  this 
we  are  able  to  proceed  to  a  study  of  the  other  works  named, 
with  more  hope  of  a  satisfactory  result.  These  tracts  of 
Salesbury  are  so  rare,  and  one  of  them  so  little  intelligible 
to  the  mass  of  readers,  that  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  they  will  be  transferred  to  the  pages  of  this 
essay, — the  English  treatise  almost  entire,  the  Welsh  treatise 
complete  with  a  translation.^ 

The  pronunciation  of  English  during  the  xvi  th  century 
was  thus  rendered  tolerably  clear,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
broke  into  that  of  the  xviith  century  became  traceable. 
But  the  XVII  th  century  was,  like  the  xv  th,  one  of  civil  war, 
that  is  of  extraordinary  commingling  of  the  population,  and 
consequently  one  of  marked  linguistic  change.  Between  the 
XIV  th  and  xvith  centuries  our  language  was  almost  born 
anew.^  In  the  xvii  th  century  the  idiomatic  changes  are  by 
no  means  so  evident,  but  the  pronunciation  altered  distinctly 
in  some  remarkable  points.  These  facts  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  xvii  th  into  the  xviii  th  century  pronunciation, 
which  when  established  scarcely  differed  from  the  present, 
are  well  brought  to  light  by  Wallis,  Wilkins,  Owen,  Price, 
Cooper,  Miege,  and  Jones,  followed  by  Buchanan,  Franklin, 
and  Sheridan.  It  became  therefore  possible  to  assign  with 
considerable  accuracy,  the  pronunciation  of  Spenser,  Shak- 
spere,  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  or  rather  of  their  con- 
temporaries. 

This  was  much,  but  it  was  not  enough.  No  treatise  on 
Early  English  pronunciation  could  be  satisfactory  which  did 
not  include  Chaucer.  But  here  all  authorities  failed.  Pals- 
grave is  the  earliest  author  from  whom  we  learn  distinctly 
how  any  English  sound  was  pronounced,  and  then  only 
through  the  analogy  of  the  French  and  Italian.  Two  princi- 
ples, however,  suggested  themselves  for  trial.  In  tracing 
the  alteration  of  vowel  sounds  from  the  xvi  th  through  the 
xviith  to  the  XVIII  th  century  a  certain  definite  line  of 
change  came  to  light,  which  was  more  or  less  confirmed  by 
a  comparison  of  the  changes,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  in 

1  See  Chapter  YIII,  §§  1  and  2.  2  See  Chapter  lY  §  1. 
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other  languages.  Hence  tlie  presumption  was  tliat  from  the 
XIV  th  to  the  XVI  th  centuries,  if  the  sounds  had  altered  at  all, 
they  would  have  altered  in  the  same  direction.  But  a  second 
principle  was  necessary  to  make  the  first  available.  This 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  since  writing  was  confined  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  the  majority  of  those 
who  heard  and  enjoyed  poetry  would  be  ignorant  of  the 
spelling  of  the  words.  Hence  the  rhymes  to  be  appreciated 
at  all  must  have  been  rhymes  to  the  ear,  and  not  the  modern 
monstrosity  of  rhymes  to  the  eye.  If  we  could  have  a  manu- 
script in  Chaucer's  own  handwriting,  we  should  therefore 
expect  to  find  all  the  rhymes  perfect.  Hence  we  might 
conclude  that  when  two  words  rhymed  together  in  one  of 
Chaucer's  couplets,  they  also  rhymed  together  in  his  pro- 
nunciation, and  if  they  would  not  have  rhymed  together  in 
the  XVI  th  century,  one  of  them  must  have  altered  in  the 
definite  line  of  change  already  discovered.  In  conformity 
with  these  principles  the  whole  of  the  rhymes  in  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  as  exhibited  in  the  best  available  manu- 
script, together  with  those  in  all  his  other  poems  as  edited 
by  Mr.  Morris,  and  those  in  Gower's  Cont'essio  Amantis, 
have  been  carefully  examined,  and  a  system  of  pronuncia- 
tion deduced  for  the  xiv  th  century.^ 

Much  uncertainty  must  necessarily  prevail  concerning  the 
pronunciation  of  English  from  1400,  the  death  of  Chaucer,  to 
1530,  the  date  of  Palsgrave's  French  Grammar,  as  the 
changes  were  numerous  and  rapid,  both  in  language  and 
pronunciation.  Similarly  if  we  had  lost  the  xvii  th  century 
books  on  English  pronunciation,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  restore  it,  from  a  knowledge  only  of  the  pronuncia- 
tions in  the  xvi  th  and  xviii  th  centuries.  But  standing  on 
the  secure  ground  of  the  xivth  century  we  can,  without 
much  doubt  penetrate  into  still  more  remote  regions,  espe- 
cially with  the  help  of  Orrmin's  orthography,  which  lands 
us  into  Anglosaxon. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  detailed  investigation,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  present  the  main  results  in  a  tabular  form. 
This  has  been  attempted  in  the  merest  outline,  on  the  two 
following  pages.  An  explanation  of  the  construction  of  the 
table  is  added  on  p.  30. 

^  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  investigation,  see  Chapter  IV. 
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Modern  Spelling 

Chaucer 

XIV 

Sliaks] 
'. 
Spenser 

XVI 

jere                p 

Milton            ^ 

Dryden 

XVII 

ope 

Goldsmith 

XVIII 

a  short 

a 

a 

8B 

ae 

a  long 

aa 

aa 

9686 

ee 

ai,  ay 

ai 

ai,  aai 

aesei,  ee 

eei,  ee 

au,  aw 

au 

au,  aau 

AA 

AA 

e  short 

e 

e 

e 

e 

e  long 

ee 

ee,  ii 

ee,  ii 

ii 

ea 

ee,  6 

ee,  e 

ee,  e 

ii,  e 

ee 

ee 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ei,  ey 

ai 

ei,  eei,  ai 

eei,  ee 

eei,  ee,  ii 

eu,  etv 

eu,  yy 

yy,  eu 

iu,  eu 

iu 

gh 

kh 

kh,  H' 

h'  - 

-    - 

i,  y  short 

i 

i 

i 

» 

h  y  long 

n 

ei,  Qi 

ai 

ai 

0  short 

0,  u 

0,  u 

A,  0,  8 

0,  a 

0  long 

00 

00 

00 

00 

oa 

00 

00 

00,  AA 

00,   AA 

oi,  oy 

ui 

oi,  ui 

Ai,  oi ;  ui,  ei 

oi 

00 

00 

uu,  u 

uu,  a 

uu,  a 

ou,  ow 

uu,  oou 

ou,  oou 

8U,  oou 

au,  00 

u  short 

u ;  ^•,  e 

u ;  i,e 

u,  8 ;  i,  e 

u,  a ;  i,i 

u  long 

yy 

yy 

yy,  ill 

iu 
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Modern  Spelling 

Chaucer 

XIV 

Shaks 
Spenser 

XVI 

pere                 p 

yiilton            ^ 

Dryden 

XVII 

ope 

Goldsmith 

XVIII 

hand 

Hand 

Hand 

Hsend 

H8end 

tale 

taal-e 

taal 

tseeel 

teel 

rain,  wat/\ 

rain,  wai 

rain,  waai 

rsesein,  waesei 

reen,  weei 

saWf  awe 

sau,  au 

sau,  aau 

SAA,  AA 

SAA,  AA 

m 

eg 

eg 

eg 

eg 

these,  we 

dheez,  wee 

dheez,  wii 

dheez,  wii 

dhiiz,  wii 

meatif  head 

meen,  need 

meen,  ned 

meen,  ned 

miin,  ned 

seen 

seen 

siin 

siin 

siin 

obey,      they, 

obai-,     dhai, 

obei*      dheei. 

obeei*,  dheei. 

obee",      dheei* 

vein,  receive 

vain,  resaiv* 

vain,reseeiv 

veen,reseev 

veen,  risiiv 

few,  stew 

feu,  st)7 

feu,  styy 

feu,  stiu 

fiu,  stiu 

night 

nikhi, 

TxiKhi,  nm't 

nin't,  nait 

nait 

hit 

bit 

b/t 

bit 

bit 

bite 

bu'te 

beit 

bait 

bait 

holly,  wonder 

Hol-e,  wun'der 

Hol-i,  wun'der 

Hol*«,wan-der 

Hol-e,  wan-der 

hope 

HOOp 

HOop 

Hoop 

Hoop 

soap,  hroad 

soop,  brood 

soop,  brood 

soop,  brAAd 

soop,  brAAd 

joint,  boil 

dzhuint,  buil 

dzhoint,  buil 

dzhoint,  buil ; 
dzhaint,  bail 

dzhoint,  boil 

fool,  blood 

fool,  blood 

fuul,  blud 

fuul,  blad 

fuul,  blad 

now,  know 

nun,  knoou 

nou,  knoou 

nau,  noou 

nau,  noou 

pull,  but,  busy, 
bury 

pul,  but,  biz't 
ber't 

pul,but,  bez-e, 
ber•^■ 

pul,  bat,  hiz'i, 
ber*e 

pul,   bat,   hiz'i, 
ber-e 

muse 

inyyz'e 

myyz 

myyz,  miuz 

miuz 
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Taking  the  principal  modern  combinations  of  vowels,  and  the 
one  consonant  combination,  gh,  for  which  the  pronunciation 
of  successive  centuries  have  mainly  differed,  I  have  arranged 
them  in  the  first  column  of  the  preceding  table.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  spellings  are  modern,  and  in  many- 
cases  replace  at  present  other  spellings  which  were  current 
in  the  xiv  th  to  the  xvi  th  centuries.  In  the  four  next 
columns  I  give  in  palaeotype,  as  explained  in  the  introduc- 
tion, the  pronunciations  prevalent  during  the  xiv  th,  xvi  th, 
XVII  th,  and  xviii  th  centuries.  For  this  rough  and  general 
view  of  the  subject  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between 
the  XVIII  th  and  xix  th  centuries.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  pronunciation  here  indicated  prevailed  throughout 
the  centuries  to  which  they  are  attributed.  The  xivth 
century  pronunciation  refers  only  to  the  latter  half  of  that 
century.  The  xvith  century  is  represented  rather  in  its 
former  half  and  middle  than  in  the  latter  part  when  it  was 
verging  to  the  xvii  th  century  pronunciation.  The  xvii  th 
century  pronunciation  represents  the  fully  established  pro- 
nunciation of  the  time  in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the 
century.  And  the  xviii  th  century  pronunciations  is  that  of 
the  latter  part.  Hence  we  may  roughly  term  the  pronuncia- 
tions exhibited  those  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Dryden,  and  Gold- 
smith. Shakspere  and  Milton  are  transitional  between 
Spenser  and  Dryden,  while  Pope  lies  between  Dryden  and 
Goldsmith.  These  names  are  therefore  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  columns,  and  between  the  columns,  as  an  assistance  to 
the  reader.  As  single  letters  are  more  difficult  to  appreciate 
than  entire  words,  examples  of  each  mode  of  speech  are 
given.  The  same  combination  of  letters  was  not  always 
pronounced  in  the  same  way  in  all  positions,  even  in  the 
XIV  th  century ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  give  two 
sounds  and  two  examples,  and  in  this  case  the  more  usual 
(not  the  older)  sound  is  put  first.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
XVI  th,  in  the  xvii  th  and  later  centuries,  anomalies  of  pro- 
nunciation became  more  common,  and  nothing  but  detailed 
lists  of  words,  such  as  will  be  furnished  hereafter,  will  serve 
to  explain  them.  The  reader  must  therefore  remember  that 
this  table  gives  merely  a  general  view  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
studying  the  subsequent  details. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

Authorities  for  the  Pronunciation  of  English  during 
THE  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies. 

§  1.  Sixteenth  Century. 

1530,  22  Henry  YIII.     Palsgrave,  John. 

Lesclarcissement  de  la  Langue  Francoyse  ;  compose  par 
maistre  Jehan  Palsgraue  Angloys  natyf  de  Londres, 
et  gradue  de  Paris,  London,  4to. 

19  folios  unmarked,  473  folios  numbered,  the  English,  in  black 
letter,  the  Prench  in  Roman  characters.  The  book  is  written  in 
EngHsh  although  the  title  is  Prench.  It  was  reprinted  by  the 
Prench  Government,  and  edited  by  P.  Genin,  in  1852. 

Palsgrave  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  well  as  in  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  Prench  tutor  to  the  princess  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  YIII, 
when  a  marriage  was  negociated  between  her  and  Louis  XII  of 
Prance  in  1514.  He  was  made  a  royal  chaplain,  and  on  going  to 
live  at  Oxford  in  1531,  there  took  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  B.D. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1554.  He  must  consequently  have 
spoken  the  educated  southern  and  court  dialect  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  XV  th,  and  the  early  part  of  the  xvi  th  century. 

This  work  contains  a  very  elaborate  account  of  Prench  pronuncia- 
tion, frequently  elucidated  by  reference  to  contemporary  English 
and  Italian.  The  pronunciation  of  several  English  words  is  thus 
incidentally  established  with  more  or  less  certainty. 

To  the  Prench  reprint  is  added  a  reprint  of 

An  Introductorie  for  to  lerne  to  rede,  to  pronounce  and 
to  speke  French  trewly,  compyled  for  the  right  high, 
excellent  and  most  vertuous  lady  The  Lady  Mary  of 
Englande,  doughter  to  our  most  gracious  soverayn 
Lorde  Kyng  Henry  the  Eight. 

By  Giles  du  Guez  or  du  Wes,  with  no  author's  name,  except  as 
shewn  by  an  initial  acrostic,  and  no  date,  but  apparently  about 
1532.  The  rules  for  pronunciation  are  few  and  insufficient,  ex- 
tending over  three  quarto  pages. 

1545,  37  Henry  YIII.     Meigret,  Loys. 

Traite  touchawt  le  commvn  vsage  de  Tescritvie  francoise, 
faict  par  Loys  Meigret,  Lyonnois :  auquel  est  debattu 
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des  faultes,  &  abus  en  la  vsage,  &  ancienne  puissance 
des  letres.  Auecqpriuilege  de  la  court.  Paris,  12mo, 
in  Italics,  pp.  128  unnumbered. 
This  little  book  incidentally  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  French  language,  and  thus  renders  Palsgrave's 
English  analogues  more  certain.  Where  Meigret  differs  from  Pals- 
grave, it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  Palsgrave  is  in  fault  through 
want  of  appreciation  and  English  habits,  or  Meigret  from  being 
a  Lyonnese  instead  of  a  Parisian.  See  another  work  by  Meigret 
described  under  its  date  1550.  This  little  work  is  also  remarkable 
as  having  in  some  way  suggested  Hart's  English  work  on  Ortho- 
graphy, 1569,  subsequently  described.  Hart  says,  translating  his 
phonetic  spelling  into  modern  English  orthography :  ' '  You  may 
see  by  this  little  treatise  I  have  been  a  traveller  beyond  the  seas, 
among  vulgar  tongues,  of  which  that  small  knowledge  I  have,  hath 
been  the  cause  of  this  mine  entreprize.  And  therewithal  the  sight 
of  a  treatise  set  forth  in  print  at  Paris,  Anno  1545,  by  a  worthy 
man,  well  learned  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  named  Leuis  Meigret 
of  Lyon,  touching  the  abuse  of  the  writing  of  the  Erench  tongue, 
whose  reasons  and  arguments  I  do  here  before  partly  use,  as  he  did 
Quintilian's,  whom  it  appeared  he  had  well  studied.  And  I  have 
seen  divers  Erench  books  put  forth  in  print  in  that  his  manner  of 
Orthography,  of  some  well  liked  of,  and  received,  and  of  others  left 
and  repugned.  But  what  good  &  notable  thing  can  take  a  speedy 
root,  amongst  a  multitude,  except  the  princes  &  governors,  (by 
the  grace  which  God  may  give  them)  do  favour  &  somewhat 
countenance  it." 

1547,  38  Henry  YI  &  1  Edward  YI.     Saleshury,  W. 

A  Dictionary  in  Englyshe  &  Welshe London, 

4to,  black  letter. 

The  complete  title  is  given  below,  Chapter  VIII,  §  2,  which 
contains  a  transcript  of  the  preliminary  Welsh  essay  on  English  pro- 
nunciation, with  a  translation. 

Erom  Anthony  a  Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses  by  Philip  Bliss, 
London,  1813,  vol.  i,  p.  358,  we  learn  that  Salesbury  was  bom  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Denbighshire,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was 
entered  at  Tha\des  Inn,  Holbom,  London.  In  his  latter  days  he 
lived  with  Humph.  Toy,  a  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  He 
translated  the  N^ew  Testament  into  Welsh,  and  obtained  a  patent 
for  printing  it,  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  1567.  He  wrote  also  other 
works,  see  under  1567. 

As  a  Welshman,  Salesbury  was  of  course  liable  to  mispronounce 
English,  but  he  was  so  early  removed  to  England,  and  had  so  long 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Southern  English  pronunciation  to 
which  his  treatises  shew  that  he  was  fully  alive,  that  any  assertion 
of  his  must  carry  great  weight  with  it,  however  much  opposed  it 
might  he  to  theory.  His  pronunciation  is  evidently  more  modem 
than  Palsgrave's. 
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1550,  4  Edward  YI ;  4  Henri  II  of  France.  Meigret,  Loys. 
Le  trEtte  de  la  GrammEre  rran90Eze  fEt  par  Louis 
MeigrEt,  LionoEs.     Paris,  4to  of  a  folio  shape. 

This  very  curious  French  Grammar,  (which  is  not  noticed  by  M. 
Genin  in  his  introduction  to  Palsgrave,  although  it  was  so  nearly 
contemporary,)  is  entirely  printed  phonetically,  apparently  to  carry 
out  the  suggestions  of  Meigret' s  little  book  already  described,  better 
than  he  had  done  in  a  former  work,  which  he  alludes  to  thus  : 
*'l'ecritture  qe  j'ey  obsErue  (combien  q'Elle  ne  soEt  pas  du  tout 
selon  qe  reqeroEt  la  rigeur  de  la  pronongiaQion)  En  la  transla9ion  du 
MEnteur  de  Lugian,"  (fo.  10^.)  His  alphabet  consists  of  the  letters 
"a,  E  ouuErt,  e  clos,  i  Latin,  o  ouuErt,  ou  clos,  u,  y  GrEC  de 
msme  puissance  qe  I'i,  b  be,  p  pe,  f  ef,  ph  phi,  u  conso.,  c  ca 
Latin,  k  ca  GrEc  ou  kappa,  q  qu,  g  ga  ou  gamma,  ch  cha  aspire, 
d  de,  t  te,  th  the  aspire,  f,  9,  s,  es,  z  zEd,  gh  ghe,  1  e1,  l  el  molle, 
m  Em,  n  En,  n  eu  molle,  r  Er,  i  ji  consonante,  x,  cs,  ks,  gs,  ix," 
(fo.  \bh)  where  I  have  used  e  for  an  e  with  a  tail  like  9,  l  for  an 
1  with  a  short  mark  over  it  like  1,  and  n  for  an  n  with  the  second 
stroke  produced  and  terminating  in  a  backward  hook,  which  re- 
sembles the  letter  c,  and  with  a  short  mark  over  it  like  u.  The 
powers  of  these  letters,  taken  in  order,  appear  to  have  been,  (a,  e, 
e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  i;  b,  p,  f,  f,  v,  k,  k,  k,  g,  k,  d,  t,  t,  s,  z,  sh,  1,  Ij, 
m,  n,  nj,  r,  zh,  ks,  gz). 

La  Grammaire  rran9aise  et  les  Grammairiens  au  XVI®  siecle,  par 
Ch.-  L,  Livet,  Paris,  1859,  gives  an  abstract  of  all  Meigret's  works 
and  of  his  controversies  with  G.  des  Autels,  and  J".  Pelletier,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Meigret  lived  in  Paris,  and  had  been  an 
assiduous  frequenter  of  the  court  of  Pran9ois  I,  (p.  139).  The  dis- 
pute principally  aJffects  Meigret's  e,  e,  (pp.  127,  132,  140),  0,  ou, 
(p.  139),  ai,  (p.  130),  ao,  (p.  122),  eu,  (p.  130),  and  shews  the  transi- 
tional state  of  French  pronunciation  at  the  time.  M.  Livet's  book 
also  contains  notices  of  Jacques  Dubois  (Jacobi  Sylvii  Isagoge,  1531), 
J.  Pelletier  (Dialogve  6.e  l'orthograf(?  et  prononciacion  fran9oes<?,  1555, 
a  year  after  Meigret  had  been  forced  by  his  publisher  to  use  the 
ordinary  orthography),  Pierre  Eamus  ou  de  la  Pamee  (Grammaire, 
1  ed.  1562,  2  ed.  1572,  last  1587,)  Jean  Gamier  (Institutio  gallicse 
linguae,  1558),  Jea^n  Pillot  (Gallicae  linguse  institutio,  1581),  Abel 
Mathieu  (Levis  de  la  langue  fran9oyse,  1559),  Eobert  Estienne 
(Dictionnaire  fran9.-lat.,  1539,  Traicte  de  la  Gram.  fran9.  without 
date),  Henri  Estienne  (H.  Stephani  Hypomneses,  1582,  Traicte  de  la 
conformite,  Deux  Dialogues,  without  date,  1578?,  Precellence,  1579), 
Claude  de  Saint-Lien  (Claudii  a  Sancto  Yinculo  de  pronunciatione 
ling.  gall.  1580),  Theodore  de  Beze  (De  Francicse  linguae  recta  pro- 
nunciatione tractatus,  Theod.  Beza  auct.  1584).  If  to  these  we  add 
Palsgrave  &  du  Guez,  neither  of  whom  are  abstracted  by  M.  Livet, 
we  can  trace  the  change  of  French  pronunciation  from  the  earlier  to 
the  later  part  of  the  xvith  century,  till  it  subsided  into  a  form 
practically  the  same  as  the  present,  by  a  course  remarkably  similar 
to  that  pursued  by  the  contemporary  English  pronunciation. 
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1555,  3  Mary.     Cheke,  Sir  John. 

Joannis  Cheki  Angli  de  pronunciatione  Graecae  potissi- 

mum  linguae  disputationes  cum  Stephano  Yuintoniensi 

Episcopo.     Basle,  24mo. 

In  this  work  several  illustrations  of  Greek  sounds  are  drawn  from 

English  words  which  are  printed  phonetically  in  Greek  letters,  to 

give  a  conception  of  the  author's  theoretical  pronunciation  of  Greek. 

Adolph  Mekerch  of  Bruges,  in  H.  Stephanus's  collection  De  vera 

pronunciatione  Graecae  et  Latinae  Linguae,   1587,  adopts  in  many 

places  the  very  expressions  of  Cheke,  but  changes  his  illustrative 

words  from  English  to  Flemish,  which  he  again  prints  phonetically 

in  Greek  letters.     In  this  way  a  comparison  of  English  and  Elemish 

in  the  xvi  th  century  is  instituted.     Cheke  born  at  Cambridge  in 

1514,  moved  in  the  best  literary  society,  was  secretary  of  state 

1552,  and  died  1557. 

1567,  10  Elizabeth.     Saleshury,  W. 

A  playne  and  familiar  Introduction,   teaching  how  to 
pronounce  the  letters  in  the  Brytishe  tongue,  now  com- 
monly called  Welsh  ....      London,  4to,   English   in 
black  letter,  Welsh  in  Homan. 
All  the  portions  of  this  rare  book  which  are  useful  for  the  present 

investigation  are  reprinted,   with  illustrative  notes,  below,  Chap. 

YIII,  §  1.     See  1547,  supra  p.  32. 

1568,  11  Elizabeth.     Smithy  Sir  Thomas. 

De  recta  et  emendata  lingvae  anglicae  scrip tione,  dia- 
logus,  Thoma  Smitho  Equestris  ordinis  Anglo  authore. 
Lutetiae.  ExofficinaRobertiStephaniTypographiRegij. 
Paris,  folio,  44  folios.    Date  of  colophon,  13  Nov  1568. 

A  beautifully  printed  book  in  large  Eoman  letters  with  tables  of 
illustrative  words  printed  according  to  a  phonetic  alphabet,  without 
the  ordinary  spelling,  Smith's  object  being  to  improve  the  ortho- 
graphy not  explain  the  pronunciation.  The  value  of  his  34  letters 
in  the  order  of  his  alphabetic  table  (fo.  41)  is  apparently  as  follows, 
(a,  aa,  b,  tsh,  d,  dh,  e,  ee,  ii,  f,  v,  g,  dzh,  h,  «,  ei,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o, 
GO,  p,  k,  r,  s,  z,  sh,  t,  th,  u,  uu,  yy,  ks.) 

Smith  uses  c  for  (tsh),  which  has  occasioned  many  mispnnts,  ^ 
for  (dh),  a  letter  like  the  Anglosaxon  e  with  a  diaeresis  for  (ii),  an 
inverted  ^  or  p  for  v,  the  Anglosaxon  5  for  (dzh),  a  reflected  z  for 
(sh),  0  for  (th),  V  for  (yy).  The  long  vowels  he  has  represented 
by  a  diaeresis,  and  as  he  considers  (ei)  to  be  the  long  of  («'),  he  prints  it  i. 
Since  then  (ee)  is  e,  and  (ii)  is  a  character  almost  identical  in  appear- 
ance, misprints  occasionally  occur.  In  all  cases  of  phonetic  writing 
when  diacritic  accents  are  employed,  misfortunes  of  this  kind  are  fre- 
quent. Hence  the  importance  of  indicating  length  by  reduplication, 
as  in  palaeotype,  or  by  some  constant  additional  sign,  as  in  Vis.  Speech. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  born  at  Saff'ron  Walden,  Essex  1515, 
was  fellow   of  Queen's   College,    Cambridge    1531,   public  orator 
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1536,  provost  of  Eton,  master  of  requests  to  Edward  VI,  secretary 
of  state  1548,  privy  councillor  and  assistant  secretary  of  state  1571, 
succeeded  Burleigh,  and  died  1577.  Hence  his  pronunciation  must 
he  accepted  as  the  most  literary  and  courtly  of  a  time  somewhat 
subsequent  to  Palsgrave's.  He  was  not  much  acquainted  with 
French,^  or  probably  with  any  other  living  language,  and  conse- 
quently without  the  assistance  of  Salesbury  great  doubts  would  be 
felt  as  to  many  of  his  pronunciations. 

1569,  12  Elizabeth.     Hart,  John. 

An  Orthographie,  conteyning  the  due  order  and  reason, 

howe  to  write  or  painte  thimage  of  mannes  voice,  most 

Hke  to  the  life  or  nature.     Composed  by  J.  H.  Chester, 

Heralt.     The  contents  whereof  are  next  folowing.     Sat 

citosi  (sic)  sat  bene.     Anno.  1569.     London,  12mo. 

The  first  part  in  black  letter,  the  latter  part  in  italics  with  new 

letters  for  (sh,  dzh,  tsh,  dh,  th,  '1,)  and  a  dot  under  a  short  vowel 

sign  to  lengthen  it.     Reprinted  in  lithography  by  I.  Pitman,  1850, 

the  first  part  in  the  phonography  or  phonetic  shorthand  of  that  date, 

the  latter  part  in  a  longhand  writing  imitating  the  italic  original. 

The  name  John  Hart  is  taken  from  the  British  Museum  catalogue. 
Dr.  Gill  calls  him  ' '  e  fecialibus  vnus,  qui  eoruw  more  ex  gradu 
ofiicii  nomen  sibi  Chester  assumpsit."  He  is  cited  as  **  Master 
Chester"  by  Bullokar.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  a  Welshman, 
as  he  writes  (uuld)  for  (would),  that  is,  he  did  not  pronounce  (wuu) 
as  distinct  from  (uu). 

This  is  a  most  disappointing  book.  The  writer  knew  several 
languages,  as  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  value  of  his  symbols,  but  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Gill,  ' '  sermonem  nostrum  characteribus  suis  non  sequi  sed 
ducere  meditabatur."  He  has  in  fact  chosen  a  pronunciation  then 
coming  in,  heard  by  few,  and  distasteful  to  the  old  school.  See 
below.  Chapter  III,  §  3,  EI,  AI,  and  Chapter  VIII,  §  3.  One  of 
the'  causes  of  the  writing  and  publication  of  this  work,  was  Hart's 
acquaintance  with  Meigret's  book  of  1545,  see  above  p.  31. 

It  appears  that  this  book  of  Hart's  was  twenty  years  older  than 
its  real  date,  which  would  bring  it  up  to  1549,  for  he  says  (fo.  bh) : 
''The  lining  doe  knowe  themselues  no  furthir  bounde  to  this  our 
instant  maner,  than  our  predecessors  were  to  the  Saxon  letters  and 
writing,  which  hath  bene  altered  as  the  speach  hath  chaunged,  much 

1  This  lie  informs  us  of  in  the  be-  been  unintelligible  most  probably  to 
ginning  of  his  treatise  De  recta  et  emen-  Aristophanes,  as  it  certainly  would  be 
data,  Ungum  Grcecce  pronunciatione  to  any  modern  Greek.  "While  he  was 
Epistoln,  1568,  in  which  also  several  in  Paris  he  met  with  a  modern  Greek, 
passages  occur  which  are  useful  in  the  who  was  furious  at  the  notion  of  in- 
determination  of  English  pronunciation.  troducing  "tam  vastos  sonos  et  absonas 
The  two  treatises  are  bound  in  one  diphthongas  in  Grsecam  linguam,"  but 
volume  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  the  two  disputants  could  not  argue  the 
He  introduced  Erasmus's  system  of  point,  " quoniam  ego  Gallice  parum  ad- 
Greek  pronunciation,  which  is  similar  to  modum,  ille  non  ita  multo  plus,  Latine 
that  now  used  at  Eton,  and  would  have  nihil  caUebat,"  fo.  5b, 
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differing  from  tliat  which  was  vsed  with  in  these  flue  hundreth,  I 
maye  say  within  these  two  hundreth  yeares  :  which  I  considered 
of  about  .XX.  yeares  passed,  and  thought  it  worth  my  labour,  if  I 
coulde  finde  the  meane  of  remedie,  of  our  present  abuse.  And  so 
framed  a  treatise  therevpon,  and  would  then  it  had  bene  published, 
but  I  am  the  gladder  it  hath  bene  stayed  vntill  this  time,  wherein 
so  well  a  learned  gentilman,  in  the  Greeke  &  Latine  tongues,  & 
trauailed  in  certain  vulgares  sir  Thomas  Smith  knight,  hath  written 
his  minde,  touching  this  matter,  in  hys  booke  of  late  set  forth  in  Latin, 
entituled,  De  recta  Sf  emendata  linguce  Anglicce  scriptione.  Where- 
of and  of  this  my  treatise  the  summe,  effect,  and  ende  is  one. 
Which  is,  to  vse  as  many  letters  in  our  writing,  as  we  doe  voyces 
or  breathes  in  our  speaking,  and  no  more  ;  and  neuer  to  abuse  one 
for  another,  and  to  write  as  we  speake  :  which  we  must  needes  doe 
if  we  will  euer  haue  our  writing  perfite." 

1570,  13  Elizabeth.     Levins,  Peter. 

Manipulus  Vocabulorum  :  a  Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  by  Peter  Levins.  4to. 
This  book  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley.  The  words 
are  arranged  according  to  their  orthographies,  so  that  very  little  assist- 
ance is  given  towards  determining  the  pronunciation.  The  place  of 
the  accent,  however,  is  generally  marked,  but  as  evident  errors  are 
committed,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it.  It  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  shewing  the  received  orthography  of  that  period,  and  as  such 
will  .be  frequently  cited. 

1573,  16  Elizabeth.    Baret,  John. 

An  Alvearie  or  Triple  Dictionarie,  in  Englishe,  Latin 
and  French  :  very  profitable  for  all  such  as  be  desirous 
of  any  of  these  three  languages London,  fo. 

The  introductory  remarks  upon  each  letter  afford  some  slight 
assistance.  John  Baret,  was  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  graduated  in  1554.  His  pronunciation  belongs  therefore  to  the 
middle  of  the  xvith  century,  and  to  the  educated  class,  but  his 
county  is  not  known. 

1580,  23  Elizabeth.     BuUokar,  William. 

Bullokars  Booke  at  large  for  the  Amendment  of  Ortho- 
graphie  for  English  speech :  wherein,  a  most  perfect 
supplie  is  made,  for  the  wantes  and  double  sounde  of 
letters  in  the  olde  Orthographic,  with  Examples  for  the 
same,  with  the  easie  conference  and  vse  of  both  Ortho- 
graphies, to  saue  expences  in  Bookes  for  a  time,  vntill 
this  amendment  grow  to  a  generall  vse,  for  the  easie, 
speedie,  and  perfect  reading  and  writing  of  English, 
(the  speech  not  changed,  as  some  vntruly  and  maliciously, 
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or  at  the  least  ignorantlie  bio  we  abroade,)  by  tbe  which 
amendment  the  same  Authour  hath  also  framed  a  ruled 
Grammar,  to  be  imprinted  heereafter,  for  the  same 
speech,  to  no  small  commoditie  of  the  English  Nation, 
not  only  to  come  to  easie,  speedie,  and  perfect  vse  of 
our  owne  language,  but  also  to  their  easie,  speedie,  and 
readie  entrance  into  the  secretes  of  other  Languages,  and 
and  easie  and  speedie  pathway  to  all  Straungers,  to  vse 
our  Language,  heeretofore  very  hard  vnto  them,  to  no 
small  profite  and  credite  to  this  our  Nation,  and  stay 
there  vnto  in  the  weightiest  causes.  There  is  also  im- 
printed with  this  Orthographic  a  short  Pamphlet  for  all 
Learners,  and  a  Primer  agreeing  to  the  same,  and  as 
learners  shall  go  forward  therein,  other  necessarie  Bookes 
shall  spedily  be  prouided  with  the  same  Orthographic. 
Herevnto  are  also  ioyned  written  Copies  with  the  same 
Orthographic.  Giue  God  the  praise,  that  teacheth 
alwaies.  When  truth  trieth,  errour  flieth.  Scene  and 
allowed  according  to  order.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Henrie  Denham  1580.     London  4to. 

In  black  letter,  the  new  characters  being  also  in  black  letter, 
with  divers  points,  hooks,  etc.,  placed  above  and  below.  His 
object  was  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  existing  orthography, 
and  mark  the  pronunciation,  and  also  certain  grammatical  forms. 
The  union  of  these  two  objects  serves  greatly  to  complicate  his 
orthography,  which  perhaps  no  one  but  the  inventor  could  have 
used.  He  reckons  37  letters,  most  of  which  have  dupHcate  forms 
*'for  help  in  eqiu'oc'y."  These  37  letters  in  order  apparently  re- 
present the  sounds  (a,  b,  s,  k,  tsh,  d,  e,  ii,  f,  dzh,  g,  h,  «',  1,  '1,  m, 
'm,  n,  'n,  o,  uu,  p,  kw,  r,  s,  sh,  t,  dh,  th,  yy,  u,  v,  w,  wh,  ks,  J,  z) 
BuUokar  admits  seven  diphthongs  (ai,  au,  eei,  eu,  oi,  oou,  uui) 
with  ui  ''seldom  in  use,"  and  rather  uncertain  in  his  text.  The 
reduplicated  forms  and  the  fineness  of  the  diacritical  strokes,  render 
his  book  troublesome  to  the  reader,  but  the  above  interpretation, 
founded  on  Salesbury's  information,  furnishes  a  tolerably  consistent 
account  of  English  pronunciation.  There  are  some  long  vowels  not 
included  in  the  scheme,  namely  (aa,  ee,  oo)  which  are  generally 
represented  by  accents,  as  a,  e,  i,  y,  6,  although  se  is  commonly  em- 
ployed for  (ee).  In  the  case  of  long  ^  and  ou,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
tained the  ancient  sounds  {ii,  uu,)  in  place  of  the  (ei,  ou)  given  by 
Salesbury  and  Smith,  see  Chapter  III,  §  3,  I,  but  he  unfortunately 
generally  neglects  to  write  the  accent  on  t. 

The  pronunciation  of  BuUokar  was  certainly  antiquated  in  some 
particulars,  agreeing  better  with  Palsgrave's  than  with  that  of  any 
intermediate  author,  and  preceding  in  a  direction  contrary  to  Hart's. 
Hence  Gill  looked  upon  him  with  favour,  and  says,  ' '  Buloherus  vt 
paucula  mutavit,  sic  multa  fideliter  emendavit."     Altogether  the 
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book  is  very  valuable  for  determining  tbe  pronunciation  of  tbe  early- 
part  of  the  XVI  tb  century.     See  Cbap.  YIII,  §  4. 

1611,  9  James  I.     Cotgrave,  Randle. 

A  Dictionarie   of  the   French   and  English   Tongues, 

London  imprinted  by  Adam  Islip.     Fo. 
There  is  a  short  account  of  French  pronunciation  which  inciden- 
tally gives  some  assistance  towards  the  determination  of  English 
sounds.     Although  this  book  appeared  in  the  xvnth  century,  its 
pronunciation  belongs  to  the  xvr  th. 

1611,  9  James  I.     Florio,  John. 

Queen  Anna's  JS^ew  "World  of  Words,  or  Dictionarie 
of  tbe  Italian  and  English  tongues,  collected,  and  newly 
much  augmented  by  J.  F.,  Reader  of  tbe  Italian  vnto 
the  Soueraigne  Maiestie  of  ANNA,  crowned  Queene  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  &c.,  and  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  hir  Royall  Priuie  Chamber.  Wbereunto 
are  added  certaine  necessarie  rules  and  short  obserua- 
tions  for  the  Italian  tongue.     Fo. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1598,  and  of  course  had  no  reference 
to  James's  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark.  It  also  did  not  contain  any 
account  of  the  pronunciation.  This  second  edition,  in  treating  of 
the  Italian  pronunciation  of  e,  o,  discriminates  their  open  and 
close  sounds,  which  are  marked  throughout  the  book,  and  exempli- 
fies them,  together  with  some  of  the  consonants  by  a  reference  to 
English,  which,  allowing  for  Italian  errors,  is  useful. 

1619  first  ed.,  1621,  second  ed.,  17-19  James  I,  (T^7/,  Alexander. 
Logonomia  Anglica.  Qua  gentis  sermo  facilius  addiscitur 
Conscripta  ab  Alexandro  Gil,  Paulinse  Scholse  magistro 
primario.  Secund«  edita,  paulo  correctior,  sed  ad  vsum 
communem  accommodatior.     Small  4to. 

This  second  edition  differs  from  the  first  mainly  in  the  characters 
employed ;  there  are,  however,  a  few  verbal  differences  in  the  text. 
The  pronunciation  exhibited,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  that  of 
long  i  and  of  au,  was  that  of  the  middle  of  the  xvith  century, 
although  the  book  appears  in  the  xvii  th,  for  Dr.  Gill  evidently  re- 
sisted all  modem  mincing  and  effeminacy  of  speech,  as  the  new 
fashions  appeared  to  him.  He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  1564,  the 
same  year  as  Shakspere,  became  a  student  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  in  1583,  and  was  made  head 
master  of  St.  Paul's  school  in  1608.  He  died  1635.  Milton  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  his  pupils.  Dr.  Gill  had  several  fancies 
besides  old  pronunciations,  thinking  it  best  to  speak  ''ut  docti  inter- 
dum" — anglice,  pedantically — rather  than  like  the  ''indoctus," 
although  if  the  latter  followed  his  ears  in  phonetic  spelling  the  doctor 
says :   "  susque  deque  habeo."  • 
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Dr.  Gill's  alphabet  of  40  letters  will  be  rendered  in  order  by  the 
following  palaeotypic  symbols, — (a  aa  aa  b  tsh  d  dh  e  ee  f  v  g  dzb 
H  kh  V  ii  ai  k  kw  1  m  n  q  o  oo  p  r  s  sh  t  th  yy  u  nu  w  wh  ks  j  z). 

Dr.  Gill's  book  enters  at  great  length  on  the  subject  of  pronun- 
ciation, without,  however  sufficiently  describing  the  sounds,  and  is 
peculiarly  valuable  in  giving  numerous  passages  from  Spenser  and 
the  Psalms  written  phonetically.     See  below  Chapter  YIII,  §  5. 

1633,  9  Charles  I.     Butler,  Charles. 

The  English  Grrammar,   or  the   Institution  of  Letters 
Syllables,  and  Words  in  the  English  tongue.     Where- 
unto  is  annexed  an  Index  of  Words  Like  and  Unlike. 
Oxford.     4to. 
Printed  phonetically  with  new  characters  for  (ii,  uu,  dh,  tsh,  kh, 
gh,   ph,   sh,  wh)  and  a  mark  of  prolongation.     There  is  great  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  the  value  of  his  vowel  system.     He  was  of 
Magdalen,  Oxford,   an  M.A.  and  a  country  clergyman.     His  pro- 
nunciation belongs  to  the  end  of  the  xvi  th  century,  as  he  clearly 
fights  against  many  of  the  new  pronunciations  which  were  starting 
up,  and  the  true  xvn  th  century  pronunciation  seems  not  to  have 
developed  itself  till  the  civil  war  had  fairly  begun.     Butler  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  management  and  habits  of  bees,  The  Feminine 
Monarchy  or  History  of  the  Bees,  Oxford,  1634,  both  in  the  ordinary 
and  in  his  phonetic  character.     These  are  the  first  English  books 
entirely  printed  phonetically,  as  only  half  of  Hart's  was  so  presented. 
But  Meigret's  works  were  long  anterior  in  French.     See  below 
Chapter  YIII,  §  6. 


§  2.  Seventeenth  Century. 

1640,  16  Charles  I,  Jonson,  Ben. 

The  English  Grammar.     Made  by  Ben.  Johnson.     For 

the  benefit  of  all  Strangers,  out  of  his  observation  of 

the  English  Language  now  spoken,  and  in  use.     Fo. 

This  was  published  two  years  after  Jonson's  death,  and  the  text 

is  known  to  have  been  altered  from  his  MS.  in  some  parts.    lonson's 

pronunciation  ought  to  have  belonged  to  the  xvi  th  century,  as-  he 

was  bom  1574,  only  ten  years  after  Shakspere,  but  he  seems  to 

have  inclined  towards  the  xvii  th  century  use. 

1646,  22  Charles  I.     Gataker,  Thomas. 

De  Diphthongis  Bivocalibus,  deqe  Literarum  qarundam 
sono   germano,    natura    genuina    figura    nova,    idonea, 
scriptura  veteri  veraqe.     London,  24mo. 
This  is  useful  for  a  few  diphthongs,  but  is  not  of  much  value 

generally. 
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1651,   3  Common  wealth.      Willis,  Thomas,   of  Thistle  wood, 

Middlesex. 
Yestibulum  Linguae  Latinae.    A  Dictionarie  for  children 
consisting  of  two  parts  :   1.  English  words  of  one  syllable 
alphabetically  with  the  Latine  Words  annexed.   2.  Words 
of  more  syllables  derived  from  the  Latine  words  adjoined. 
This  first  part  consists  of  a  vocabulary  of  more  than  4000  mono- 
syllables,  professedly  arranged  in  order  of  rhyme,  but  with  very 
few  exceptions  arranged  only  according  to  the  spelling.     In  some 
of  these  exceptions  we  find  real  rhymes  with  difi'ering  spelling,  but 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  words  classed  together  which  do  not 
rhyme,  so  that  there  is  by  no  means  so  much  to  be  learned  from  it, 
as  was  to  be  hoped.     The  following  are  the  only  rhymes  which 
are  noticeable  thi'oughout  the  whole  vocabulary.    The  initial  syllable 
in  italics  as  -affe  is  that  under  which  these  words  and  others  having 
the  same  termination  are  arranged.     It  is  to  be  understood  that 
only  such  words  in  each  list  are  given  in  this  extract  as  were  in 
some  respect  curious  or  irregular,  and  that  all  other  monosyllables 
having  the  prefixed  termination  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader. 


-affe,  laugh,  chafe,  safe,  Eaphe 

-aie,  =  -ay,  treie,  weigh,  whay 

-ain,  reign 

-air,  heir,  major 

-ait,  eight,  height,  sleight,  straight 

-arre,  =  -ar,  far,  tar,  warre 

-arfe,  dwarfe,  scarfe,  wharfe 

-arm,  swarm,  warm 

-am,  warn 

-arp,  warp 

-art,  heart,  thwart 

-ash,  quash,  wash 

-aste,  the  waste  mediiullium 

-atte,  "Wat,  what 

-atch,  watch 

draught,  naught 

fault,  vault 

-ea,  keie,  the,  yea 

-ead,  bead,  knead,  \eQ,di  plumbum 

-earn,  dream,  phleagm,  realm 

-ear,  blear,  pear 

-eas,  ceas,  greas,  leas,  peace 

-eef,  beef,  brief,  chief,  grief,  theef 

-eeld,  yeeld,  field,  shield 

-end,  friend 

-ere,  here,  there,  where 

-ew,  dew,  due,  few,  glue,   Jew,  lieu, 

rue,  sew  suere,  sue,  shew,  shrew, 

view,  yew 
-t  =  -ie  =  -ij,  eie,  buy,  by,  high,  my, 

nigh,  vie,  skie,  why,  wry 
-He,  guile,  style 
-ilt,  guilt 

-imme  =  -im,  hymne 
-ime,  climbe 
-ine,  signe 
-irre,  firre,  myrrhe,  sir 


-i'b,  giv,  liv,  seiv 

-0  =  -owe  =  -oe,  bowe,  blowe,  crowe, 
glowe,  growe,  knowe,  lowe,  mowe, 
rowe,  slowe,  sowe,  snowe,  towe, 
throwe 

-oad,  broad,  goad,  load 

-oh,  chough,  cough,  dough,  though, 
trough,  rough,  through 

-owle  =  -oal  =  -ole,   bowle   crater, 
jowle,  powle  tondere,  prowl,  rowle 
rotula,  sole,  soul,  scrowle  schedula, 
toll,  towle  sonus,  trowle  advolvere 

-on  =  -onne,  John 

-one  =  -oan,  bone,  groan,  Joan 

-0,  =  -oe,  to,  toe,  doe  affere,  woe  pro- 
care 

-oom,  loom,  Rome,  toomb 

-oos,  goose  anser,  loos,  noos  nodus 

-GOV,  nioov,  move,  proov,  prove 

-ord,  cord,  foord,  horde,  sword 

-orce,  hors  eguus 

-ose,  prose,  rose,  those,  whose 

-oath,  oath,  both,  frothe,  growth,  loath, 
mothe,  slothe 

-othe,  bothe,  cloathe 

-ov,  dov,  glov,  lov,  shov 

-ow,  bough,  bow,  brow,  cow,  how,  mow 
fxnile,  mow  struere,  now,  plough, 
prow,  sow,  thou,  trow,  vow 

-ous,  a  hous 

-ouse,  to  house 

-urn  =  -umme,  some,  summe,  thumb 

-urs,  burs  emporium,  curs,  nurs,  purs, 
to  purs  reponere 

-ut'st,  burst,  cnrst,  worst 

-use,  bruise. 
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1653-1699,   1  Protectorate— 11  William  and  Mary.    Wallis, 

John. 
Joannis  Wallisii  Grammatica  Lingvuae  Anglicanae 
Cvi  praefigitur  De  Loqvela ;  sive  de  sonorum  omnivm. 
loquelarivm  formatione :  Tractatvs  Grammatico-Physi- 
cvs.  Editio  Sexta.  Accessit  Epistola  ad  Thomam 
Beverley ;  de  Mvtis  Svrdisqve  informandis.  Londini, 
excvdebat  Gvil.  Bowyer,  prostant  apvd  A.  Millar, 
1765.  First  edition  1653,  second  1664,  sixth  1699,  the 
Oxford  reprint  of  this  edition  1765.  The  latest  edition 
shews  no  variation  in  pronunciation  from  the  second. 

"WalHs  was  born  at  Ashford  in  Kent  1616,  and  died  in  1703. 
In  1649  he  was  appointed  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford. 
During  the  civil  war  he  made  himself  useful  to  the  parliamentary 
party  by  decyphering  letters  in  secret  characters.  His  chief  fame 
rests  on  his  mathematical  powers. 

The  introductory  treatise  on  sound  is  of  great  importance,  and 
establishes  with  much  certainty  the  meaning  of  every  symbol  used. 
He  did  not  attempt  an  alphabet,  and  consequently  did  not  write 
out  complete  passages  according  to  the  pronunciation,  which  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  This  work  is  the  chief  authority  for  the 
middle  of  the  xvn  th  century. 

1668,  9  Charles  11.      Wilkms,  John. 

An  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character,  And  a  Philosophical 
Language.     Folio. 

Wilkins  was  bom  in  jN'orthamptonshire  1614,  and  was  therefore 
older  than  Wallis,  although  his  work  was  not  published  till  much 
later.  His  father  was  a  goldsmith  at  Oxford.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  1631,  and  was  made  warden  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in 
1648,  just  before  WalHs  came  to  Oxford.  The  two  must  have  been 
well  acquainted,  and  were  among  the  original  promoters  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1668  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Eipon.  He  died 
1672. 

In  this  curious  work,  there  is  a  very  good  English  treatise  on 
phonetics.  He  used  a  complete  phonetic  alphabet,  and  wrote  the 
Lords  prayer  and  Creed  in  his  character,  reproduced  in  palaeotype, 
below  Chapter  IX,  §  1. 

The  alphabetical  scheme  on  p.  358  of  his  work  when  translated 
into  palaeotype  will  read  thus — 

(k     g     qh      q      kh     gh  H       a 

t      d     nh      n      th     dh     Ih  1  rh  r   sh  zh   s  z     jh     i     e     a     a 
p     b     mh     m     f       v  wh   n    o     j) 

The  short  sound  of  (o)  is  not  recognized  in  English.  Long  vowels 
are  imperfectly  represented  by  accents.  Confusing,  as  so  many  have 
done,  (j  w)  with  (i  u)  he  writes  (i-i  i-u  u-u  u-i)  for  (ji  ju  wu  wi). 
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1668,  9  Charles  II.     Price,  Owen. 

Englisli  Orthographie  or  The  Art  of  right  spelling,  read- 
ing, pronouncing,  and  ivriting  all  sorts  of  English  Words. 
Wherein  Such,  as  one  can  possibly  mistake,  are  digested 
in  an  Alphabetical  Order,  under  their  several,  short,  yet 
plain  Rules.     Also  some  Rules  for  the  points,  and  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  using  of  the  great  letters.    Together 
WITH  The  difference  between  words  of  like  sound.     All 
which  are  so   suited  to  every  Capacitie,  that  he,  w^ho 
studies  this  Art,    according   to  the  Directions   in   the 
Epistle,  may  be  speedilj^,  and  exactly  grounded  in  the 
whole  Language.     Oxford  4to.     The  author's  name  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  the  British  Museum  copy  in 
which  it  is  pencilled. 
As  interpreted  by  Wallis  and  "Wilkins,  this  book  is  of  great  use 
in  discriminating  the  exact  sounds  of  the  different  vowel  digraphs 
in  the  xvii  th  century,  furnishing  almost  a  pronouncing  vocabulary 
of  the  period.     The  author  was  probably  a  Welshman. 

1669,  10  Charles  11.     Jlolder,  William,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

Elements   of  Speech,    an   Essay  of    Inquiry   into   the 
natural  production  of  Letters  with  an  appendix  concern- 
ing persons  Deaf  and  Dumb.     8vo. 
Eeprinted  by  Isaac  Pitman,  1865.   l!^ot  a  very  important  treatise  for 
our  purpose,  but  useful  in  helping  to  fix  some  of  the  vowel  sounds. 

1677,  18  Charles  II.     Poole,  Josua. 

The  English  Parnassus :  Or  a  Help  to  English  Poesie. 
Containing  a  Collection  of  all  the  Rhythming  Mono- 
syllables, &c.     8vo. 
I^ot  much  confidence  can  be  placed  on  the  classifications  of  words, 
though  they  are  not  so  purely  orthographical  as  Wilhs's.      Thus 
base,    hays,  blaze,  case,  are  made  to  rhyme ;  calf,   half,  Ralph  are 
entered  both  under  afe  and  alfe ;  Alice,  else,  ails,  halls,  which  cer- 
tainly never  rhymed,  are  placed  together ;  similarly  ant,  aunt,  pant, 
vaunt,  want ;   words  with  ee  and  simple  e  are  separated  from  words 
with  ea,  so  that  the  different  uses  of  ea  are  not  shown ;  and  so  on. 
The  list  seems  to  be  rather  one  of  allowable,  than  perfect  rhymes, 
and  consequently  is  of  httle  service. 

1685,  1  James  II.     Cooper,  C,  A.M. 

Grammatica  Linguae  Anglicanao.     Peregrinis  eam   ad-. 
discendi  cupidis  pernecessaria ,  nee  non  Anglis  praecipue 
scholis,  -pluriYnuYRprofiituric.  Gum  Prcefatione&  Indice,  in 
quibus,  quid  in  hoc  libello  perficitur,  videatur.     London, 
16mo. 
The  first  94  pages,  out  of  the  200  which  this  book  contains,  are 

devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  sounds  of  speech,  and  peculiarities 
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of  ortliography  and  pronunciation,  with  long  lists  of  words  contain- 
ing tlie  several  vowel  sounds,  wliich  render  it  of  great  use  for  tlie 
determination  of  tlie  pronunciation  of  the  xvn  th  century.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  J.  Payne,  of  the  Philological  Society,  for  my  acquaint- 
ance with  this  valuable  work. 

1688,  3  James  II.     Miege,  Guy,  gent. 

The  Great  French  Dictionary.      In  Two  parts.     The 
first   French   and   English ;    the   second    English    and 
French ;  according  to  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Ortho- 
graphy.    Fo.     London. 
There   is   much  valuable  information  prefixed  to  each  EngHsh 

letter  and  digraph,  concerning  the  customary  pronunciation,  written 

in  French. 

1700,  12  William  and  Mary.     Lane,  A. 

A  Key  to  the  Art  of  Letters ;  or,  English  a  Learned 
Language,  Full  of  Art,  Elegancy  and  Variety.  Being 
an  Essay  to  enable  both  Foreiners,  and  the  English 
Youth  of  either  Sex,  to  speak  and  write  the  English 
Tongue  well  and  learnedly,  according  to  the  exactest 
Bules  of  Grammer  ....  London,  24mo,  pp.  xxiv,  112. 
A  meagre  treatise  on  "Grammar  by  way  of  question  and  answer, 
in  which  16  pages  are  devoted  to  spelling.  The  vowels  are  six, 
y  being  admitted  and  w  excluded,  although  it  is  said  that  "we 
usually  sound  w  like  the  vowel  u,  and  for  the  most  part  we 
write  it  instead  of  u,  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words,  as  in 
Vowel,  Law,  Bow,  etc.,"  and  ''  when  y  begins  a  syllable,  we  sound 
it  as  in  the  word  yea,  and  then  it  is  a  real  Consonant;  every- 
where else  it  is  a  vowel,  and  is  sounded  like  i;  and  is  always 
written  at  the  end  of  words  instead  of  i,  as  in  my,  thy,  &c."  The 
liquids  are  three,  m  being  excluded  "because  a  Mute  before  it  can- 
not, without  force,  be  sounded  with  it  in  the  same  Syllable  with 
the  Vowel  after  it."  This  should  imply  that  n  can  be  so  sounded, 
and  hence  that  k,  g  were  pronounced  in  knot,  gnat.  The  change  of 
ti-  before  a  vowel  into  (sh)  is  not  recognized  ;  "  we  sound  ti  before 
a  Vowel,  like  si,  as  in  the  word  Relation.^''  The  following  assertion 
and  its  justification  are  curious  :  "  E  Servile  is  of  great  use  in  the 
English,  Tongue ;  for  by  its  help  we  can  borrow  the  most  significant 
and  useful  Words  from  other  Languages,  to  inrich  our  own  ;  and  so 
far  disguise  and  transform  them  into  good  English,  that  others  can- 
not lay  claim  to  them  as  theirs ;  as  for  Example,  these  Latin  words, 
Candela,  Vinea,  Linea,  Brutum,  Centrum,  are  made  good  English, 
by  the  help  of  e  Servile,  thus ;  a  Candle,  a  Vine,  a  Line,  a  Brute, 
a  Centre.  Q,.  What  need  is  there  to  disguise  words  borrowed  from 
other  Languages  ?  A.  It  is  necessary  to  disguise  Words  borrowed 
from  other  Languages,  because  no  free  People  should  have  a  Eoreign 
Face  on  their  current  Words,  more  than  on  their  current  coin,  both 
being  Badges  of  Conquest  or  Slavery.''^     The  following  is  a  curious 
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conceit:   *'E  Subjunctive  is  written  at  the  end  of  a  word  after  a 

single    Consonant,  to  make  the  single  Vowel  before  it  long 

E  Subjunctive  is  really  sounded  with  the  single  Vowel  before  the 
Consonant,  and  so  makes  the  Subjunctive  or  latter  Vowel  of  a  Diph- 
thong ;  otherwise  it  could  not  make  the  Syllable  long,  as  in  the 
words,  Fire,  more,  pale,  read,  Fier,  moer,  paelP  This  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  he  said  (foior,  mooar,  peeal) ;  the  two  former  are  com- 
mon, the  last  is  adduced  by  Cooper  (p.  42). 

This  author  is  cited  by  the  Expert  Orthographist  (p.  46).  In 
the  title  he  is  called,  "  M.A.  late  Master  of  the  Eree-School  of  Leo- 
minster in  Herefordshire,  now  Teacher  of  a  private  School  at  Mile- 
end-green  near  Stepney.^''  There  is  a  certificate  at  the  back  of  the 
title  from  the  Masters  of  Merchant-Taylors,  Charterhouse,  Christ's- 
Hospital,  and  Westminster,  in  favour  of  the  use  of  this  book  to  *'  all 
who  desire  to  learn,  pronounce,  and  write  the  English  Tongue 
exactly."  It  is,  of  course,  dedicated  to  the  young  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  is  of  extremely  little  use  as  regards  pronunciation,  but 
belongs,  like  the  following,  to  the  xvnth  century,  whereas  the 
Expert  Orthographist  who  cites  it,  belongs  entirely  to  the  xvm  th 
century. 

1701,  13  William  and  Mary.     Jones,  John,  M.D. 

Practical  Phonography :   or,  the  l^ew  Art  of  Pightly 
Speling  (sic)  and  Writing  Words  by  the  Sound  thereof. 
And  of  Pightly  Sounding  and  Reading  Words  by  the 
Sight  thereof.     Applied  to  The  English  Tongue.     De- 
sign'd  more  especially  for  the  Yse  and  Ease  of  the  Duke 
of  Glocester,  (sic).     But  that  we  are  lamentably  disap- 
pointed in  our  Joy  and  Hopes  in  him.     By  J.  Jones, 
M.D.     You  may  read  the  Preface,  where  you  have  an 
account  of  what  the  Book  performs ;  which  ('tis  hoped) 
will  not  only  answer  Men'  s  Wishes,  but  exceed  their 
Imaginations  ;   that  there  could  be  such  mighty  Helps 
contrived  for  Peading,  Spelling,  and  Writing  English, 
rightly  and  neatly  ;  with  so  much  Ease.     London.    4to. 
The  above  title  is  transcribed  from  a  copy  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion.    The  Duke  of  "  Glocester"  referred  to,  died  29th  July,  1700, 
aged  11.     In  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  1704,  of  which 
the  whole  text  is  identical  with  mine,  the  title  runs  thus — 

"The  N^ew  Art  of  Spelling.  Design'd  chiefly  for  Persons  of 
Maturity,  teaching  them  how  to  spell  and  write  Words  by  the 
sound  thereof,  &  to  sound  &  read  words  by  the  sight  thereof, 
rightly  neatly  and  fashionably.  I.  It  will  instruct  any  person 
that  can  read  &  write  to  spell  &  write  most  languages  that  he 
can  speak  &  uses  to  read  in  a  few  hours  by  a  general  rule  con- 
tained in  two  or  three  lines,  &  the  use  of  a  spelling  alphabet, 
which  may  be  written  on  the  12th  part  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to 
carry  about  them.     II.  Short.  &  easy  directions  whereby  any 
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one  may  be  taught  to  spell  tolerably  well  in  a  few  days,  &  in 
half  a  year's  time  may  be  perfected  in  the  art  of  true  spelling. 
III.  A  child  or  any  person  who  can  read  or  write  may  by  the 
help  of  this  book  leam  to  spell  &  write  perfectly  in  a  small 
time.  lY.  E-ules  for  foreigners  by  which  they  may  sweeten 
their  language,  &  directions  how  to  invent  a  universal  one. 
Applied  to  the  English  Tongue  by  J.  Jones,  M.D." 

[N'otwithstanding  the  prolixity  of  the  title  it  gives  but  a  very 
inadequate  conception  of  the  book,  which  is  a  sort  of  pronouncing 
dictionary  arranged  under  the  simple  sounds  and  their  various  re- 
presentations, in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  Thus  he  asks  ^^  when  is 
the  sound  of  a  written  aa,  ah,  ac,  ad,  ada,  ac,  ae,  ag,  agh,  ah,  aha, 
ai,  aia,  aie,  aig,  aigh,  al,  alf,  ana,  ao,  ap,  ath,  an,  ave,  aw,  ay,  ayo, 
e,  ea,  ei,  ena,  exa,  ey,  ha,  i,  ia,  ina,  ioa,  o,  oa,  ua,  wa,  wha?" 
And  to  each  of  these  questions  he  gives  an  answer,  often  containing 
a  long  list  of  words,  from  which  may  be  inferred,  not  always  the 
pronunciation  generally  received  as  best,  but  certainly  the  different 
pronunciations  which  were  more  or  less  prevalent.  This  is  in  fact 
the  peculiar  value  of  the  book  to  those  who  seek  to  know  how 
people  actually  pronounced  at  the  time  when  Dryden  died  (1700) 
and  Pope  (b.  1688)  was  in  his  teens. 

His  single  rule  for  spelHng  is  as  follows  : — All  Words  which  can 
he  sounded  several  ways,  must  he  written  according  to  the  hardest y 
harshest,  longest,  and  most  unusual  Sound.  And  the  Spelling  Alpha- 
bet, spoken  of  on  his  second  title,  runs  thus  : — 


The  easier  and 

plensanter 
Sounds  spoken 


The  harder 

and  harsher 

Sounds  written 


A  Spelling  ALPHABET. 


a 
b 
d 
e 

ee 

g 
m 

ng 

00 

sh 

t 

v 

u 

z 


r 


M 


e,  0    . 

P 

t,  th  ._ 
e,  0,  u 
e,  i,  0 
c,  ch 
n 
n 

0,  u  . 
chj  s 
th      . 

t?-  Pa  &• 

S 


as  in  Clerk,  Wagon  

as  in  Cupid,  Deputy  ...,..,. 
as  in  Hatton,  Murther.... 
as  in  Girl,  Fagot,  injure  . 
as  in  he.  Shire,  Women  . 
as  in  Clyster,  Norwich .... 

as  in  Banbury  

as  in  Ink,  sink 

as  in  to,  Bull 

as  in  Bench,  Issue 

as  in  Thomas 

as  in  Face,  Nephew  

as  in  Evan,  even,  Sir,  Son 
as  in  Ease,  cause   


a 

b 

d 

CQ 

cS 

e 

Tl 

<o 

ee 

•^ 

^ 

g,  ge 

o    / 

m 

C/J     / 

2 

ng 

CSS 

00 

-9. 

sh 

rSi 

t 

^ 

V 

u 

z 

Then  upon  the  principle  of  the  grammarian 

Visum  est  Grammaticee  metricis  lenire  laborem  Prseceptis, 

he  proceeds  "for  Memory'' s  sake'''  to  reduce  the  above  to  verse. 
Afterwards  come  long  explanations  of  the  use  of  this  alphabet  in 
teaching  spelling,  the  last  of  which  is,  as  he  says,  "more  a  Shift 
than  a  Rule,^^  and  is  simply  this  : 

"When  you  are   (notwithstanding  all  that  is  directed)  in  Douht 
of  spelling  a  Word  rightly,  the  last  Shift  will  be  to  change  the 
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TFord  or  Expression ^  so  as  to  preserve  the  Sense  or  Meaning ;  as 
suppose  that  you  cannot,  or  are  in  DouU  of  spelling  the  Word 
Affection,  write  Kindness,  Love,  Favour,  &c.  instead  thereof;"  .... 

This  was  the  ''  shift"  employed  in  speaking  by  the  deafmute  Dr. 
Kitto,  when  he  wished  to  use  words  that  he  knew  well  by  sight 
but  had  never  heard  during  his  youth  before  the  accident  which 
made  him  stone  deaf. — See  Kitto' s  Lost  Senses. 

This  book  closes  the  xvn  th  century  and  trenches  on  the  xvin  th, 
because  the  Author  was  compelled  by  his  plan  to  introduce  all  the 
most  altered  forms  of  speech  as  well  as  the  least  unaltered. 

%  3.  Eighteenth  Century, 

1704,  3  Anne.     Anonymous. 

The  Expert  Orthographist :    Teaching  To  "Write  True 
English  Exactly,  By  Rule,  and  not  by  Rote.    According 
to  the  Doctrine  of  Sounds.     And  By  such  Plain  Ortho- 
graphical Tables,  As  Condescend  to  the  Meanest  Capa- 
city.    The  Like  not  Extant  before.     For  the  Use  of 
such  Writing  and  Charitj^  Schools  which  have  not  the 
Benefit  of  the  Latin  Tongue.     By  a  Schoolmaster,   of 
above  Thirty  Years  Standing,  in  London.     Persons  of 
Quality  may  be  attended  at  their  Habitations  ;  Boarding 
Schools  may  be  taught  at  convenient  times.     London : 
Printed  for,   and  Sold  by  the  Author,  at  his  House  at 
the    Blue-Sjnkes  in    Spread- Eagle- Court  in  Grays-Inn- 
Lane.     Where  it  is  also  Carefully  Taught. 
This  little  book,   8vo,    112  pages,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  I 
have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Payne  of  the  Philological  Society,  is  full 
of  tables,   but  does  not  enter  with  sufficient  minuteness  into  the 
**  Doctrine  of  Sounds  "  (which  is  paraded  in  capital  letters  in  the 
title  page)  to  render  delicate  points  at  all  appreciable.     The  great 
peculiarity  of  the  work  is,  that  though  it  bears  date  1704  the  same 
year  as  that  on  Jones's  second  title  page,  it  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  TVTTT  th  century,  and  differs  as  much  from  Jones,  as  Hart  from 
Smith  in  the  xvith  century.      Thus  Jones  only  allows  eighteen 
words  containing  ea  to  be  pronounced  with  (ii),  this  author  (whom 
I  shall  call  the  Orthographist)  gives  a  list  of  255  such  words,  and 
allows  only  four  words  in  ea,  to  have  the  sound  of  (ee),  viz.  hear  s. 
and  v.,  swear,  tear  v.,  wear.    Again,  Jones  distinctly  asserts  that  ei  is 
''never"   pronounced  (ii),   the  Orthographist  gives  ten  words  in 
which  ei  is  so  spoken.     These  shew  totally  different  systems  of  pro- 
nunciation.    Dr.  Jones  was  a  physician,  and  hence  we  may  better 
trust  his  pronunciation  than  that  of  a  visiting  schoolmaster  living  in 
a  court  turning  out  of  Grays-Inn-Lane,  who,  attending  ''  persons  of 
quality"  would  naturally  adopt  the  thinnest  pronunciation  for  fear 
of  being  thought  vulgar.      The   curious  thing,  however,  is,  that 
though  Dr.  Jones  endeavoured  to  collect,  and  did  actually  collect 
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a  great  variety  of  even  ridiculous  pronunciations,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  pronouncers  of  all  kinds  to  spell,  lie  seems  to  be  entirely 
unconscious  of  these  sweeping  innovations,  which  are  valuable  as 
the  foreshadows  of  coming  events. 

1710,  9  Anne.     Anonymous. 

A  Short  &  easy  Way  for  the  Palatines  to  learn  Eng- 
lish.      Oder    eine     kurze    Anleitung     zur    englischen 
Sprache  zum  Nutz  der  armen  Pfalzer,  nebst  angehang- 
ten  Englischen  und  Teutschen  ABC.    London,  8vo. 
pp.  64  and  18. 
A  little  tract  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  several  words  is  ap- 
proximatively  given  in  German  letters.     The  Upper  Palatinate  was 
wasted  by  Louvois,  general  of  Louis  XIY.  in  1688,  and  5000  of  the 
distressed  people  for  whom  this  tract  was  intended  emigrated  to 
England  in  1709. 

1710,  9  Anne.     Dyche,  Thomas. 

Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,  London  12mo. 

The  pronunciation  of  nearly  200  words  is  imperfectly  indicated 
by  re-spelling  them.  E.  Coote's  English  Schoolmaster  1673,  which 
is  bound  up  in  the  same  volume  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  often 
referred  to,  contains  no  information  on  pronunciation.  The  four- 
teenth edition  of  Dyche's  Guide,  1729,  also  in  the  British  Museum, 
contains  a  few  alterations,  and  has  been  chiefly  followed. 

1713,  12  Anne.     Anonymous. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue.  "With  the  Arts  of 
Logick,  E/hetorick,  Poetry,  &c.     Sixth  edition.     8vo. 

There  is  no  date  throughout  the  book,  but  as  it  is  dedicated  to 
the  Queen,  and  as  the  example  given  for  finding  "  the  Moon's  Age 
at  any  time,"  refers  to  1  Jan.  1713,  it  was  probably  published 
about  that  time.  The  first  part,  consisting  of  52  pages  is  devoted 
to  Spelling  and  Pronunciation.  The  latter  agrees  almost  exactly 
with  that  of  the  Expert  Orthographist  (1704),  but  in  the  notes  and 
especially  from  p.  43  to  52,  there  is  a  translation  of  many  of  Wallis's 
observations  on  phonetics  and  on  English  pronunciation,  generally 
without  acknowledgement,  and  evidently  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  they  belonged  to  a  different  stage  of  pronouncing  English, 
and  in  several  cases  directly  contradicted  the  rules  which  the  author 
himself  had  previously  given.  It"  is  a  mere  compilation,  but  cor- 
roborates other  accounts  of  the  xvin  th  century  pronunciation. 

1766,  7  George  III.     Buchanan,  James. 

Essay  towards  establishing  a  standard  for  an  elegant 
and  uniform  pronunciation  of  the  English  Language, 
throughout  the  British  Dominions,  A  Work  entirely 
new  f  and  whereby  every  one  can  be  his  own  private 
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teacher.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  and  of 
Foreigners  as  well  as  Natives,  especially  such  whose 
Professions  engage  them  to  speak  in  Public.  Extera 
quid  quserat  sua  qui  Yernacula  nescit  ?  As  practised 
by  the  Most  Learned  &  Polite  Speakers.    London,  8vo. 

This  almost  amounts  to  a  pronouncing  dictionary,  and  like  it, 
aspires  rather  to  lead  than  follow  general  usage.  The  pronunciation 
it  exhibits  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  now  heard,  except 
in  admitting  many  usages  as  ''learned  and  polite,"  which  would 
probably  be  considered  much  the  contrary  by  modem  Orthoepists. 
The  xvrn:  th  century  pronunciation  is  fully  established  in  this  work. 
Eut  allowances  must  be  made  for  certain  Scotticisms,  which  will  be 
more  particularly  pointed  out  in  Chapter  X,  §  3. 

1768,  9  George  III.     Franklin,  Benjamin. 

A  Scheme  for  a  New  Alphabet  &  reformed  mode  of 

Spelling,   with  Remarks    &  Examples   concerning   the 

same,  and  an  Enquiry  into  its  Uses,  in  a  correspondence 

between  Miss  Stephenson  &  Dr.  Franklin  written  in  the 

Characters  of  the  Alphabet. 

Prom  the   Complete  "Works  in  Philosophy,  Politics,  &  Morals  of 

the  late  Benjamin  Prankhn;  now  first  collected  and  arranged,  with 

memoirs  of  his  early  life,  written  by  himself,  3  vols,  London  8vo. 

Johnson,  1806.     Vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

The  preceding  works  from  the  time  of  Wilkins,  exactly  100  years 
previously,  have  furnished  us  with  no  connected  specimen  of  English 
speech.  They  have  generally  contented  themselves  with  giving 
lists  of  words  illustrating  particular  usages.  By  this  means  the 
whole  pronunciation  of  a  word  had  to  be  collected  from  different 
hsts,  and  some  parts  of  it  remained  doubtful.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  Buchanan's  book,  because  he  gives  the  pronunciation  of  every 
part  of  the  word.  But  even  then  the  isolated  words  do  not  seem  to 
convey  the  same  idea  as  connected  sentences.  The  paper  of  Dr. 
Prankhn  therefore,  is  very  acceptable,  and  will  be  printed  at  length 
in  Chapter  X,  §  2.  Being  the  pronunciation  of  a  man  of  62,  who 
had  passed  his  life  among  colonial  English,  it  has  necessarily  rather 
an  old  appearance,  and,  notwithstanding  the  actual  date,  must  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  earher  part  of  the  xvm  th  century. 

1780,  21  George  III.     Sheridany  Thomas. 

A  General  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  One 
main  Object  of  which,  is,  to  establish  a  plain  and  per- 
manent Standard  of  Pronunciation.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Rhetorical  Grammar.     London,  4to. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  modem  army  of  pronouncing  dictionaries, 
and  indicates  a  pronunciation  which  only  differs  in  isolated  instances 
from  that  now  in  use.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
list  further. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  Pronunciation  of  English  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  and  its  Gradual  Change  during  the  Seven- 
teenth AND  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

§  1.  Introduction. 

The  authorities  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English  during  the  xvi  th  century,  and  to  note 
the  principal  changes  which  it  underwent  in  the  xvii  th  and 
xviiith  centuries.  It  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  shew 
as  precisely  as  possible — although  of  course  far  from  as  pre- 
cisely as  desirable — what  the  pronunciation  indicated  for 
each  period  really  was.  The  results  which  have  been  given 
by  anticipation  at  the  end  of  Chapter  I,  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically. But  it  will  be  far  more  convenient  to  adopt  a 
different  order  in  the  present  chapter,  and  revert  to  the 
alphabetical  in  a  subsequent  recapitulation.    See  Chapter  YI. 

The  principal  authorities  described  in  the  last  chapter 
will  be  better  appreciated  by  arranging  them  chronologically 
in  connection  with  the  names  of  the  contemporar}?-  sovereigns 
and  the  chief  contemporary  writers.  Any  statement  can 
thus  be  immediately  referred  to  its  proper  political  and 
literary  epoch. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  authorities  for  a  period 
are  necessarily  somewhat  more  recent  in  date  than  the  period 
itself,  for  the  account  which  an  elderly  man  gives  of  pro- 
nunciation refers  in  general  to  that  which  he  acquired  as  a 
youth.  It  is  in  most  instances  safe  to  assume  that  a  man*s 
system  of  pronunciation  is  fixed  at  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  The  first  ten  years  of  his  life  are  spent  in 
acquiring  sounds  from  his  nurse,  his  mother,  and  his  family. 
In  the  next  ten,  he  is  jostled  with  his  schoolmates  or  work- 
mates, and  he  will  probably  adapt  his  mode  of  speech  to  his 
environment.  After  the  mental  faculties  have  matured,  the 
acquired  habits  have  become  settled,  and  the  environment 
fixed  at  twenty  to  twenty-five,  little  change  may  be  expected, 
except  under  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  each  of  the  authorities  on  the  next  page,  re- 
fers to  a  pronunciation  prevalent  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before  the  actual  date. 
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§  2»  Comhmed  Speech  Sounds, 

It  is  a  favourite,  and  occasionally  convenient  theory,  to 
suppose  that  there  are  three  principal  vowels  (a,  i,  u),  as 
that  there  are  three  principal  colours,  or  rather  pigments, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  whence  the  rest  are  formed  by  mixture. 
IS^either  theory  must  be  taken  literally,  or  be  supposed  to 
represent  a  fact  in  nature.  Both  partake  of  the  same  degree 
of  partial  truth  and  complete  error,  as  the  still  older  theory 
of  the  four  elements.  But  as  earth,  water,  air,  fire,  still  re- 
present solids,  liquids,  gases  and  chemical  action,  so  the  (a, 
i,  u)  represent  the  most  open  position  of  the  mouth  with 
respect  both  to  tongue  and  lips,  and  the  two  most  closed 
positions  with  respect  to  tongue  and  lips  respectively  through 
which  a  vowel  sound  can  be  produced.  A  vowel  sound  is 
properly  a  musical  tone  with  a  definite  quality  or  timbre} 
and,  to  be  distinctly  heard  and  recognized,  the  position  of  the 
vocal  organs  must  be  kept  fixed  for  an  appreciable  duration 
of  time,  the  longest  time  being  really  a  small  fraction  of  a 
second.^  But  vocal  sounds  may  be  also  heard  through 
changing  positions.  These  are  the  ''glides,"^  which  are 
naturally  generated  in  passing  from  any  position  of  the 
organs  of  speech  to  any  other,  while  the  vocal  ligaments  of 
the  glottis  continue  to  act.  The  best  mechanical  illustration 
of  this  efiect  is  obtained  by  sliding  the  finger  down  a  violin 
string,  while  the  bow  is  kept  in  action.  This  glide  is  the 
essence  of  all  combination  of  vocal  elements ;  the  cement,  as 
it  were,  which  binds  them  into  masses.  In  diphthongs,  as 
(ai,  au),  the  action  is  most  clear,  and  Mr.  Melville  Bell  has 
introduced  a  series  of  glide  signs  for  exclusive  use  in  diph- 
thongs. But  the  same  action  is  audible  in  (pa,  ka),  the 
glide  commencing  with  the  loosening  of  the  contact,  and 
continuing  until  the  full  sound  of  (a)  is  produced.  It  is  this 
glide  which  alone  gives  sound  and  meaning  to  the  (p,  k). 
In  palaeotype  the  isolated  letters  all  mark  fixed  positions, 
whether  initial  or  final,  and  their  combination  indicates  the 
glide  occurring  between  them,  in  addition  to  their  own  value, 
unless  a  comma  (,)  be  interposed,  which  cuts  out  the  glide, 
and  thus  distinguishes  the  dissyllable  (u,i)  French  oiii,  from 
the  monosyllable  (ui)  French  oui,  which  again  must  be  dis- 

1  This  is  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone's      deliberately  three  times,  and  rapidly, 
theory,   subsequently  verified  by  Prof.       four  times  in  a  second. 

H.    Helmholtz,    Die   Lehre   von    den  ^  This  phonetic  term  was  introduced 

Tonempfindungen,  2nded.  1865,  p.l63.  and    explained    by   myself,    Universal 

2  The  word  eat^    although  contain-  Writing  and  Printing,  1856,  p.  6,  col. 
ing  a  long  vowel,  can  be  pronounced  2,andJS'«y/?.sAPAo«e^?c«,  1854,  p.8,§61. 
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tinguished  carefully  from  tlie  monosyllable  (wii),  Englisli  we^ 
where  the  first  element  is  a  buzz  and  not  a  vowel.  This 
convention  in  notation  will  be  strictly  carried  out  and  should 
be  carefully  observed  by  the  reader.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence (aa,  nn,  ss)  represent  prolonged  (a,  n,  s),  but  (a,a, 
n,n,  s,s)  repeated  (a,  n,  s).  The  prolongation  of  consonantal 
sounds  may  appear  strange,  but  if  unoimied  is  compared  with 
unknown,  or  missile  with  missent,  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  the  (n,  s)  in  the  second  of  each  pair  is  really  prolonged, 
thus  (8n,oond*  onnoon',  m^^s•^l  missent*),  and  that  the  ortho- 
graphy (8n,n(9on*,  m2*s,sent*)  would  not  quite  meet  the  latter 
case,  as  there  is  no  cessation  of  sounds,  no  ending  of  the  one 
(n,  s)  and  beginning  of  the  following.  Again,  in  comparing 
open  opening  ;  stable  stabling,  schism  schismatic  (oop'nn  oop'n/q  ; 
steeb'U  steeb'h'q,  s^'z'mm  s^zm8et•^k),  the  greater  length  of 
sound  of  (n,l,m)  in  the  first  three  words  over  that  which  it 
has  in  the  second  three,  will  be  apparent.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  is  sufficient  to  mark  (oop'n,  steebd,  s?'z"m),  because 
the  efibrt  to  pronounce  (n,  1,  m)  independently  of  any  follow- 
ing vowel  will  necessarily  lengthen  the  sound.  But  that 
some  attention  to  this  difference  is  occasionally  necessary,  is 
shown  by  such  Trench  words  as  stable,  schisme,  which  French 
orthoepists  also  mark  (stabl,  shizm),  although  their  sound  is 
not  at  all  (stabll,  shizmm),  but  either  (stabF,  shizm')  with  the 
faintest  vowel  murmur  following,  thus  making  (1,  m)  initial 
and  consequently  shortening  the  sound,  or  (stablh,  shizmh) 
with  an  entire  remission  of  the  vocal  murmur.  In  palaeotype 
the  distinction  will  often  be  made  thus  :  English  (st(?eb'l, 
s/z'm),  French  (stabl',  shizm'),  so  that  ('1,  'm,  'n)  =  (ll,mm,nn). 

The  glide  which  connects  two  vocal  elements  has  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  those  elements  into  nearer  relation  than  they 
would  have  had  if  pronounced  apart ;  that  is,  as  in  the  course 
of  speech  it  is  necessary  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  position  of 
the  vocal  organs  to  the  other  without  intermitting  the  voice, 
the  two  positions  naturally  draw  nearer  to  each  other.  It 
has  long  been  observed  that  certain  vowels  affect  certain 
consonants.  Thus,  in  Polish,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  in 
language,  that  "  hard  consonants  when  brought  by  inflection 
or  derivation  before  high  vowels  are  changed  into  softer  or 
weak  consonants."^ 

The  other  Sclavonic  languages  have  similar  rules.  In  the 
Gaelic  language  there  is  also  a  division  of  vowels  into  broad 
a,  o,u,  and  small  e,i — ^Heathan  agus  caoV^ — with  the  celebrated 
rule  which  so  singularly  influences  their  orthography,  "  broad 

1  J .  Biernacki.     Theoretisch-praktische   G-rammatik  der  polnischen   Sprache, 
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to  broad  and  small  to  small,^leatlian  r;  leathan,  an  'us  caol 
ri  caol."^  Of  course,  this  rule  only  indicates  a  change  of  the 
intermediate  consonant  in  actual  speech.  In  German  we 
find  ach,  loch  with  one  sound  of  ch  (kh),  ich,  dcht,  euch,  locher, 
tucker  with  another  {kh),  and  auch,  tuch  with  a  third  (k^i^h), 
thus  (akh,  lokh ;  i/ch,  eA'ht,  oiZ:h,  loeAh'er,  tyyZ:h*er ;  aukz^k, 
tuuk^^^h) ;  so  that  the  Germans  find  a  natural  character  in  this 
change.  But  no  such  change  occurs  in  Dutch,  or  in  Swiss 
patois,  which  do  not  possess  (/vh).  Again,  a  modern  Greek 
informs  me  that  (kh)  is  always  replaced  by  (kh)  in  his  lan- 
guage, whatever  be  the  adjacent  vowel.  This  seems  also  to 
have  been  the  case  in  old  Sanscrit,  where  {kh)  has  given  way 
to  (sh),  just  as  most  Englishmen  hear  a  Saxon  say  (?r7sh- 
m?shn«sht)  for  (ir  ikh  miA-h  ni^-ht)  irr^  ich  mich  nicht,  (d?ash) 
for  (dur/th).  The  old  Germans  had  also  a  feeling  of  attrac- 
tion in  the  vowel  sounds  in  succeeding  syllables,  as  zahn 
zdhne,  fusz  fuszCy  hock  bocke,  mann  manner,  (tsaan  tsEE'n^,  fuus 
fyys^,  bok  boek*^,  man  mEn'er)  which  the  moderns  have  lost, 
and  which  is  simply  unintelligible  in  the  modern  English 
tooth  teeth,  foot  feet,  man  men,  (tuuth  tilth,  £ut  fiit,  msen  men). 
The  initial  consonant  is  in  European  languages  mostly 
altered  to  suit  the  following  vowel.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  change  of  sound  of  c  in  the  first  and  second  syllable  of 
cancel  =  (kaen'sel),  and  are  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  a  me- 
chanical rule  of  pronunciation,  whereas  it  is  the  modern  pro- 
duct of  an  action  of  a  vowel  on  the  preceding  consonant. 
Sometimes  the  action  takes  place  by  an  apparent  desire  to 
avoid  this  attraction.  Most  persons  are  familiar  with  (Icaeud, 
gsisad)  for  catrl,  guard,  but  few  are  aware  that  it  was  through 
a  precisely  similar  change  that  Latin  cantus,  campus  fell 
through  (A;ant,  Z^amp)  into  French  chant,  champ,  both  being 
now  (shaA).  In  Arabic,  however^  the  vowel  yields  to  the 
consonant,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  the  "  widening"  of  the  follow- 
ing vowel,  properly  due  to  extending  the  pharynx  for  the 

1837,  p.  8.     The  division  of  vowels  and  consonants  referred  to  is,  in  palaeotype 

deep  vowels     (a,     aA,     e,     o,     wh,  y,     u) 

high  vowels     (e,     eA,     e,     e,     o,     i,     . .) 

hard  consonants     (bd      g      h      khk^mnpr      s       t      bhz) 

softer  ( ..     dz     dz     zh    sh    ts rz     sh    ts     ..     zh) 

weak  (bj     dzj   zh    sj      sj      tsh  Ij     mj  nj    pj    ..     sj     tsj    bjh  zj) 

Such  a  combination  as  (^i)  is  impossible  to  a  Pole,  who  is  compelled  to  say 
either  (^y)  or  (Iji). 

^  This  is  thus  explained  in  J.  Forbes's  same  class,  i.e.  both  broad  or  both 
Double  Grammar  of  English  and  Gae-  small ;  as  ca^■kag,  a  girl,  feorag,  a 
lie,  1843,  p.  28:  "In  words  of  more  squirrel.  It  would  be  false  orthogra- 
than  one  syllable,  the  last  vowel  of  phy  to  write  words  thus :  caelag, 
each  preceding  syllable,  and  the  Jirst  feor-eag,  cm-lag,  Iwr-eag,  c«r-adh, 
of  each  succeeding  one  must  be  of  the      barreadh." 
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pronunciation  of  th©  consonant,  tliat  an  Englishman  distin- 
guishes Arabic  \s  ^  ^^)o^  whatever  sounds  Arabic  scholars 
may  finally  agree  that  the  latter  symbols  represent,  from 
(t  d  s  z).^  The  rounding  of  the  lips  has  often  a  similar  efiect 
in  English,  as  in  wm\  ivan,  what,  washy  squally  =  (waa.t,  wAn 
won,  whAt  whot,  wAsh  wosh,  sk^^^AAl). 

A  final  consonant  may  yield  to  the  vowel,  or  force  the 
vowel  to  consort  with  it.  Both  cases  are  common,  the 
French  fait  as  derived  from  Jj^iin  factuin  shews  both  efiects.^ 
In  English,  and  also  in  French,  (1,  r,  r,  j)  have  had  very 
disturbing  effects  on  the  preceding  vowel.  But  the  greatest 
changes  ensue  when  two  vowels  come  together,  first  as  pure 
diphthongs,  and  afterwards  degenerating  into  a  single  derived 
vowel  sound.  It  is  precisely  because  (1,  j)  are  so  vowel-like 
in  sound  that  they  react  so  strongly  on  the  preceding  vowel. 

Glides  and  mutual  actions  do  not  occur  only  between  two 
vowels  or  vowel  and  consonant,  but  are  also  frequent  between 
two  consonants,  and  are  especially  marked  where  one  is  a 
mute  (p  t'k),  or  sonant  (b  d  g),  and  the  other  continuous.  In 
German  the  sound  (ts)  initial  is  a  true  diphthong,  like  (tsh) 
initial  in  English.  Many  writers  have  considered  (tsh,  dzh) 
initial  to  be  simple  sounds  in  English,  while  (tsh,  dzh)  final 
as  in  ivatch,  grudge,  are  generally  recognized  to  be  com- 
pounds. This  is  explained  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  a  syllable. 

When  a  number  of  pure  vowels  come  together  with  glides 
between  them,  it  may  so  happen  that  there  is  a  gradual 
change  from  a  close  to  an  open,  an  open  to  a  close,  or  a 
close  to  an  open  and  thence  to  another  close  position,  as 
in  (ia,  ai,  iai),  or  (ua,  au,  uau),  or  (iau,  uai),  etc.  In  all 
these  cases  the  ear  recognizes  one  undivided  group  (avWa^r)) 
or  syllable.  But  if  the  transition  be  from  open  to  close  and 
thence  to  open,  as  (aua,  aia),  the  ear  immediately  recognizes 
two  groups  or  syllables,  and  the  division  between  them  is 
felt  to  be  the  moment  of  the  smallest  opening  of  the  vocal 
organs,  thus  in  (aua)  the  syllable  does  not  divide  before  or 
after  (u),  but  during  the  pronunciation  of  the  pure  (u)  as 
held  fixed  without  any  precedent  or  subsequent  glide  from 
or  to  the  (a).  There  is  in  this  case  a  decided  interval  between 
the  two  glides.  In  attempting  to  make  the  separation  of  the 
groups  more  evident,  a  speaker  would  either  simply  prolong 
(u),  thus  (auua),  or  prolong  it  with  a  cessation  of  force  in 

^  See  (t  th  d  dh.  s  z)  in  the  palaeo-      forms   seem  to  have  been  (fakt,  fa^-t, 
typic  alphabet.  fai/?;t,  fait,  feet).    The  form  {MM)  pro- 

2  Omitting    the    last    syllable,  the       bably  originated  the  old  spelling /ai^;^. 
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the  middle,  whicli  might  be  expressed  by  (au-ua),  or  would 
absolutely  pause  and  thus  repeat  the  (u),  as  au,ua).     In  this 
way  orthographers,  by  separating  the  glides,  arrive  at  the 
conception  of  doubling  the  letter  which  indicates  the  smallest 
opening.     This,    however,   becomes   more   strongly   marked 
when  the  division  of  the  two  glides  is  a  mere  buzz,  as  (ava), 
or  sonant  as  (aba),  or  mute  as  (apa),  for  in  these  cases  pro- 
longation  being  either   difficult   or   impossible,    the   ortho- 
grapher,  trying  to  ascertain  the  letters,  says  (av,va,  ab,ba, 
ap,pa),  and  by  thus  separating  the  glides,  actually  alters  the 
whole  character  of  the  word.     In  the  English  and  other 
Teutonic  languages  real  cases  of  prolonged  medial  consonants, 
or  really  separated  glides,  are  rare,  not  occurring  except  in 
compound  words  or  connected  words,  compare  8oappoty  hoot- 
tree,  bookcase,  penhiife,  till  late,  till  eight.  Miss  Smith,  yes  sir, 
etc.^      Hence   these   nations   readily   adopted   a    system   of 
doubled  consonants  for  those  cases  where  the  first  glide  was 
unmistakeable ;  that  is,  where  the  first  vowel  being  short 
and  accented,  it  was  difficult  to  leave  out  the  glide  and  pro- 
nounce it  independently  of  the  vowel ;  for  example  (a,ba)  is 
more  difficult  than  (ab,a).2    The  doubling  of  consonants  came 
finally  to  be  considered  the  mark  of  a  short  accented  vowel, 
and  is  so  consistently  applied  by  Rapp,^  who,  adopting  the 
usual  Grerman  grammatical  term,  calls  this  effect  a  "  sharpen- 
ing" {schdrfung)  of  the  vowel.     But  Orrmin  had  used  the 
same  means  of  indicating  short  vowels  even  in  unaccented 
syllables,  in  the  first  attempt  at  a  regular  English  ortho- 
graphy, and  lays  the  greatest  stress  upon  this  mode  of  mark- 
ing short  vowels.^ 

To  continue  the  theory  of  the  syllable.  The  separation 
can  be  made,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  buzz,  whisper,  sonant,  or 
mute,  as  well  as  by  a  vowel,  and  several  of  these  being  inter- 
posed, the  syllable  divides  on  the  least  vocal  or  narrowest 
aperture.     Thus  in  ivatching  (wAtsh/q),  the  syllable  divides 

1  Many  speakers  say  (peii*»f )  for  vowel  as  could  be  used  at  the  begin- 
(peiiTiaif),  waiters  are  apt  to  fall  into  ning  of  a  word, — except  in  the  case  of 
(jes'j)  for  (.les'sj),  and  few  care  to  manifest  compounds — to  belong  to  the 
distinguish  Miss  Smith  from  Miss  Myth  syllable  containing  that  vowel,  thus 
(m^■ssm^th•,  m/s,meth').  In  such  a  discipline  beging^\iQ  MVOVL\did.\y\^Q  ^i,^i,- 
common  name  no  mistake  is  likely,  but  plm  be,g2q).  Such  divisions  are  mere 
would  Miss  Sterry  be  distinguished  matters  of  practice,  and  are  beside  the 
from  Miss  Terry,  or  Miss  Stent  from  scientific  investigation  of  the  natural 
31iss  Tent,  real  names  from  the  London  division  of  words  into  groups  of  sounds. 
Directory  ?  ^  M.  Rapp.   Versuch  einer  Physiolo- 

2  Mr.  Melville  BeU  finds  the  division  gie  der  Sprache,  1836-1841. 

(a,ba)  quite  as  easy  as  (ab,a),  and  hence  *  See  the  passage  fr-om  the  Orrmu- 

always  considers  so  much  of  the  con-      lum  quoted  in  Chapter  V,  §  2. 
sonantal   group  which    precedes    any 
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between  the  glide  from  (a)  to  (t),  and  the  glide,  in  this  case 
non- vocal,  from  (t)  to  (sh).  The  orthographer  dividing  the 
syllables  then  says  (vvAt,tsh«q),  and  hears  first  a  (t)  and  then 
his  presumed  simple  sound  (tsh) ;  whence  the  orthography 
tch,  which  never  occurs  initially.  Between  ch  in  chin,  and 
tch  in  tvatching,  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  (tshm)  there 
is  only  the  glide  from  (t)  to  (sh),  but  in  (wAtsh/q)  there  is 
also  the  glide  from  (a)  to  (t).  The  palaeotypic  orthography 
(wAtsh?q)  implies  all  this,  for  to  remove  the  last  named  glide 
in  the  last  word  we  must  write  (wA,tsh?'q). 

In  (wAtsh)  we  have  the  same  effect  of  the  (t)  with  its 
double  glide,  but  as  the  second  glide  is  entirely  unvocal,  the 
ear  does  not  recognize  a  distinct  group,  and  hence  receives 
(wAtsh)  as  a  single  group  or  monosyllable.  Indeed  so  little 
is  a  final  whisper  accounted,  that  it  is  generally  introduced 
in  English  after  final  mutes,  to  give  them  the  double  glide 
and  make  them  more  audible ;  thus  Wat !  would  be  uttered 
(WAf  !)  not  (WAti)  as  we  should  be  almost  forced  to  write 
if  we  wished  to  imply  the  absence  of  the  (').  In  the  word 
act  (aekf)  we  have  first  a  mute  (k)  with  only  a  precedent 
glide,  so  that  the  (t)  would  be  inaudible  without  the  (*). 
But  to  say  (sek'f)  would  be  unpleasant  and  affectedly  pe- 
dantic. This  mode  of  overcoming  a  difficulty,  which  is  so 
common  and  natural  in  Teutonic  nations,  is  unknown  in  the 
Homanic  or  Semitic.  The  French  say  (akf),  or  in  poetry 
(akt9),  and  are  inclined  even  to  (ak't').  The  Italians  assi- 
milate the  (k)  to  the  (t),  and  dividing  the  glides  say  (at, to). 
The  consequence  is  that  consonants  have  more  weight  in 
Romanic  than  in  Teutonic  tongues,  and  not  only  cannot  so 
many  be  pronounced  in  succession,  but  when  two  consonants 
that  cannot  be  pronounced  as  an  initial  combination  follow  a 
vowel,  they  necessarily  lengthen  the  syllable — not  the  vowel, 
as  grammarians  erroneously  assert. 

The  hisses  are  never  felt  to  produce  new  groups,  and  hence 
are  added  on  with  the  greatest  liberality  before  as  well  as 
after  close  positions.  Thus  wrists,  scrips,  (r«sts,  skr^ps), 
and  in  Polish  szczkac  (shtshkatsj),  to  hiccough,  in  which  we 
have  a  frequent  combination  (shtsh)  containing  one  stop  (t), 
preceding  the  stop  (k)  with  the  same  ease  to  a  Pole,  as  the 
simple  (sh)  before  (t)  and  (p)  in  stehen,  sprcchen,  (sht6e,en, 
shpre^'h'en)  presents  to  a  German  or  Englishman,  who  are 
unaware  of  the  difficulties  which  such  combinations  offer 
to  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  and  to  Arabs,  whose  easy  sounds 
are  in  turn  a  very  shibboleth  to  Europeans. 

The  division  of  syllables  to  the  eye  is  therefore  a  great 
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difficulty,  unless  some  mark  be  placed  over  or  under  the 
letter  of  division,  or  unless  this  mark,  placed  for  conveni- 
ence of  printing  before  or  after  the  letter  of  division,  is  to  be 
understood  as  merely  pointing  that  letter  out.  Thus  writing 
the  hyphen  as  usual  for  this  purpose,  (wA-tsheq)  or  (wat-shzq) 
might  be  used,  but  the  latter  is  objectionable  as  it  divides 
a  very  close  glide.  In  palaeotype  it  is  not  necessary  to 
divide  syllables,  and  when  they  are  divided  in  speech,  the 
consonants  are  really  doubled,  as  already  mentioned,  thus 
(wAt,tsh2q).  When  the  accent  mark  is  written  in  palaeotype 
it  is  generally  placed  where  it  is  convenient  to  the  printer  or 
writer,  but  as  it  forms  a  break  to  the  eye  it  should  not  be 
interposed  between  close  glides,  so  that  either  (wA*tsh/q)  or 
(wAtsh'/q)  is  preferable  to  (wAt'sh/q). 

Unaccented  short  vowels  do  not  generally  glide  on  to  the 
following  consonant ;  but  this  follows  them  legato  (smoothly) 
and  not  staccato  (abruptly),  to  use  musical  terms.  Thus  in 
event,  society,  (i,vent',  so,soi',e,tO  we  have  in  English  no  glides 
— although  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  indicate  their  absence 
as  above.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  marked  accent 
in  French  makes  the  glide  distinct,  as  in  evenement,  societe 
(even'maA,  sosi,ete).  Grammarians,  as  usual,  do  not  recog- 
nize these  distinctions. 

A  short  accented  vowel  is  in  English  always  followed  by  a 
consonant  on  to  which  it  glides,  almost  before  it  begins  to  be 
heard  ;  whereas  a  long  accented  vowel  can  be  distinctly 
heard  before  the  glide  to  the  consonant.  Consequently  the 
glide  with  us  affects  the  short  more  than  the  long  vowel. 
One  result  of  this  is  that  English  long  and  short  accented 
vowels  do  not  form  precise  pairs.  Thus  peat  pit,  gate  get, 
father  gather,  sought  sot,  pool  pull  =  (piit  p/t,  geet  get,  faadh'J 
gaedh'J,  sAAt  sot,  puul  ped).  The  distinction  is  here  made 
clear  to  the  eye.  The  vowel  (oo)  does  not  occur  as  a  short 
vowel  in  closed  syllables  in  recognised  English,  but  hole  ivhole 
are  not  unfrequently  distinguished  as  (hooI,  hoI).  The  long 
vowels  {ee,  oo)  are  also  very  frequently  pronounced  {eei,  oou) 
or  (ee'j,  oo'w)  with  a  faintly  indicated  (i,  u),  following  them 
with  the  utmost  rapidity  just  as  the  sound  is  expiring.  It 
is  only  before  the  letter  r  (j)  that  this  effect  is  generally 
avoided,  and  then  the  vowel  sounds  are  changed,  thus  more, 
Mary,  door,  glory  are  properly  (meeJ,  MeeJ'r/,  dooJ,  gloorri), 
although  (moo' J,  Mee'^ri,  doo'j,  gloo'^ri)  and  even  (Mee'ri, 
gloo'ri)  are  sometimes  heard.  This  diversity  of  long  and  short 
vowels,  similar  to  that  which  probably  prevailed  in  Greece 
when  the  distinctions  rj  Cjcoo  were  introduced,  while  no  written 
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diiFerence  was  made  between  a  l  v  long  and  short,  serves 
to  mark  the  difference  between  syllables  with  long  and  short 
vowels  very  clearly.  If  a  foreigner  neglects  the  distinction  we, 
in  the  ignorance  of  our  ears,  often  accuse  him  of  lengthening 
the  vowel,  thus  we  write  his  pity  (pit'i)  as  peetee,  confounding 
it  with  (pii'tii),  and  we  make  a  Scotchman  speak  of  his  meenis- 
terr  and  his  book  (mii*n«*ste.r,  buuk)  when  he  only  says 
(min'/ste.r,  buk)  in  place  of  our  (mm•^stJ,  b^^k).  Most  of  the 
old  English  writers  thought  that  the  vowel  sounds  in  bite  bit 
formed  a  pair,  and  we  shall  find  Sir  T.  Smith  completely 
puzzled  with  the  English  ee  (ii)  of  which  he  knew  no  short 
sound.  In  languages  like  the  Italian,  where  the  short  and 
long  vowels  exist  in  perfect  pairs  (ii  i,  ee  e,  ee  e,  aa  a,  oo  o, 
uuh  uh,  uu  u)  the  distinction  of  long  and  short  vowel  is  not 
much  perceived,  except  before  separated  glides  or  doubled 
consonants,  as  they  are  termed,  and  consequently  no  necessity 
for  indicating  them  orthographically  has  been  felt.  In 
Italian  also,  final  short  accented  vowels  occur  unprotected  by 
a  following  consonant,  as  cittd  amo  cid  (tshit,ta'  amo*  tsho*) 
which  however  take  a  doubled  consonant  when  followed  by 
an  enclitic  syllable  as  amovvi  (amov,vi). 

These  different  usages  are  important  to  be  allowed  for, 
when  we  derive  the  pronunciation  of  any  language  through 
the  observations  of  one  who  is  not  a  native.  He  necessarily 
hears  the  sounds  incorrectly  and  imitates  them  at  first,  if  not 
always,  with  more  or  less  reference  to  those  with  which  he 
is  familiar.  Those  Englishmen  who  hear  a  Scot  or  German 
say  (man,  man),  hear  the  words  as  either  (msen)  or  (mon), 
sounds  which  being  unfamiliar  to  the  Scot  and  Grerman  are 
liable  to  sound  in  their  ears  as  (mEn,  mon).^  It  is  this  dif- 
ficulty in  appreciating  foreign  sounds  which  renders  the  use 
of  any  universal  system  of  writing  so  difiicult.  Yet  indistinct 
and  imperfect  as  a  foreigner's  accounts  must  necessarily  be, 
it  is  almost  entirely  by  their  means  that  we  are  able  to 
arrive  at  a  conception  of  the  old  sounds  of  our  language.     It 

1  An  amusing  instance  of  the  diffi-  intended  to  mean  (bakhshiisli-),  itself 

culty  of   hearing    foreign    sounds    is  an  error  for  (bakrhshiish").   This  letter 

quoted  in  Max  Miiller's  Lectures  on  (krh)     ^   is    almost    invariably   con- 

the  Science  of  Language,   2nd  series,  founded     with    (k)    by    Englishmen. 

1864,  p.  169,  from  Marsh's  Lectures,  Similarly,  if    an  Englishman  asks  a 

and  taken  by  him  from  "  Constantino-  Saxon  to  repeat  after  him  I  had  a  hat 

pie  and  its  Environs,  by  an  American  on  my  head,  instead  of  (ai  Hsed  a  Hset 

long  resident,''  New  York,  1835,  ii.  151.  on  mai  ned)  he  will  probably  obtain  (ai 

The  writer  is  certain  that  he  spells  at  HEtaHEt  on  mai  HEt),  where  the  three 

least  one  word  con-ectly,   for    it  had  English  unusual  sounds  (naed  naet  ned) 

been  so  impressed  on  his  mind ;  this  are  reduced  to   the  one  common  Ger- 

word    is    bactshtasch  !    letters   which  man  (HEt)  =Aa7^'. 
ought  to  mean  (bsektshtajsh),  but  were 
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is  the  foreigner  wlio  generally  wants  to  have  the  sounds 
explained,  and  we  find  the  writers  of  pronouncing  diction- 
aries of  English  to  be  mainly  Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  American, 
French,  and  German.  Those  early  English  writers  who 
gave  an  account  of  our  pronunciation  had  not  studied  the 
nature  of  spoken  sounds  sufficiently  to  refer  them  to  any  fixed 
positional  scale,  such  as  we  now  possess  in  Visible  Speech. 
Hence  they  illustrated  them  as  they  best  could  by  reference 
to  other  tongues ;  frequently  indeed  by  Latin  and  Hebrew, 
which  being  very  difierently  pronounced  in  difierent  countries 
gave  but  an  indifierent  clue.  It  is  only  by  making  allow- 
ances for  old  habits,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  an  ap- 
proximate conception  of  the  sounds  they  had  in  their  mind.^ 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  we  can  assign  the 
older  pronunciation  of  our  language  with  anything  like  the 
minute  accuracy  with  which  the  modern  pronunciation  of 
English  can  be  indicated  by  means  of  Palaeotype  and  Visible 
Speech .  We  can,  however,  approximate  to  the  sounds  so 
nearly  that  one  who  thus  pronounced  them  would  appear  to 
utter  familiar  words  in  perhaps  rather  a  singular  manner,  but 
not  so  strangely  by  far  as  a  foreigner's  attempts  at  modern 
English,  or  as  the  modern  English  would  have  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  our  ancestors.^ 


§  3.   The  Vowels, 
A  —  XVI  TH  Century. 

1530.  Palsgeave  says:  **The  soundyng  of  a,  whiche  is  most 
generally  vsed  through  out  the  frenche  tonge,  is  suche  as  we  vse 
with  vs,  where  the  best  englysshe  is  spoken,  whiche  is  lyke  as  the 
Itahans  sounde  a,  or  they  with  ys,  that  pronounce  the  latine  tonge 
aryght." 

The  Italians  at  present  always  say  (a),  and  never  (a).  The 
French  at  present  generally  say  (a)  but  sometimes  (a).  The 
reference  to  Latin,  as  pronounced  "aryghf  ought  to  imply 
the  existence  of  another  English  pronunciation  in  common 
use,  which  was  not  (a).  This  wrong  pronunciation  we  have 
no  means  of  eliciting.  Then  again  the  English  pronuncia- 
tion referred  to  is  a  theoretical  standard,  "  where  the  best 

1  The  key- words  in  Visible  Speech,  who  saw  them  would  have  read  (Avaii 
p.  94,  are  pronounced  differently  by  Mr.  tatsh  av  n^e-tshi),  sounds  which  would 
Melville  Bell  and  myself,  (p.  25,  n.  1.)  have  probably  been   unintelligible  to 

2  While  writing  this  I  saw  the  their  author  (Shakspere,  T.  &  C.  iii,  3, 
words  "One  touch  of  nature,"  pla-  175),  who  would  have  certainly  under- 
carded  on  the  streets  of  London,  as  stood  (oon  tutsh  ov  naa-tyyr),  strange 
the  name  of  a  drama.     Most  of  those  as  this  may  now  seem  to  our  ears. 
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englysshe  is  spoken,"  implying  that  there  was  another  pro- 
nunciation which  Palsgrave  did  not  approve  of.  The  only  clear 
result  we  obtain  is  negative, — the  long  sound  was  certainly 
not  that  now  in  use  in  England,  ''  where  the  best  englysshe 
is  spoken,"  that  is  not  (ee,  ee,  eei).  But  could  we  trust  Pals- 
grave to  have  heard  the  difference  between  (se,  a,  «),  or  if  he 
had  heard  it,  to  have  thought  it  worth  noting  ?  In  the  next 
century  at  least  Wallis  heard  the  French  a  as  (a),  and  we 
know  that  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
French  emigres  heard  the  English  a  in  ciM  as  their  a,  and 
gave  that  as  the  French  sound  in  their  Grammars.  Walker 
gives  (iiklAA')  as  the  pronunciation  of  eclaty  though  Smart 
writes  (eeklaa*),  the  Frenchmen  Feline^  and  Tarver  giving 
(ekla). 

The  sound  {a)  is  more  marked  and  was  probably  more 
ancient  than  the  finer  sound  (a),  for  which  the  tongue  has  to 
be  raised  from  a  ''  low  back"  to  a  "  mid  back"  position.^  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  French  may  have  used  {a)  and  have 
subsequently  refined  it  into  (a).  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  Anglosaxons  used  («),  as  the  present  Grermanic  nations, 
and  the  Scotch,  have  still  a  great  tendency  so  to  do.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  sounds  {a,  ah,  a)  was  the  faulty  pronunciation  of 
the  Latin  «,  to  which  Palsgrave  objected.  Either  (^a)  or  (a) 
is  still  used  in  Scotch  Latin.  It  is  not  likely  that  at  so  early 
a  period  the  very  thin  (se), — a  sound  which  Englishmen  from 
historical  tradition  connect  with  (a),  but  which  foreigners 
consulting  their  ears,  refer  to  (e,  e) — was  recognized  as  the 
use  of  those  who  spoke  English  best.  It  seems  safest  to  con- 
clude that  Palsgrave,  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  xv  th 
and  early  part  of  the  xvith  century,  recognized  (aa)  long 
and  (a)  short  as  the  best  pronunciation  of  English  a,  and 
that  he  would  at  any  rate  have  accepted  that  pronunciation. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  Gilles  du  Guez's  account  of  French 
pronunciation,  probably  printed  in  1532,  and  reprinted  at 
the  end  of  the  French  reprint  of  Palsgrave.     He  says  :  "  Ye 

1  "Walker's  Tronouncing  Dictionary^  ciples   of  the    Frencli    pronunciation, 

and    Smart's   Walker  Remodelled^  are  developed  in  a  short  treatise  by  J.  C. 

well  known.     Adrien  Feline^  Diction-  Tarver,  French  Master,  Eton,  London, 

naire    de    la     pronunciation     de     la  (Longman)  1847,  G.  G.  Jobert's  Collo- 

langue  rran9aise,  indiquee  au  moyen  quial    French,    London,    (Whittaker) 

de  caracteres  phonetiques  precede  d'un  1854,  and  Theriaf  s  Le  Phonographs 

memoire  sur  la  reforme  de  1'  alphabet.  ou  la  Prononciation  Fran9aise  rendue 

Paris,  1851.    This  and  Tardy' s  Expla-  facile  a  tous  les  etrangers,  Paris,  (chez 

natory  pronouncing  dictionary  of  the  les  auteurs,  rue  de  1' Quest,  11,)  1857, 

French  language  in  French  and  Eng-  are  the  best  guides  to  modern  French 

lish,  wherein  the  exact  sound  and  ar-  pronunciation  that  I  have  seen, 
ticulation   of    every  syllable   are  dis-  2  These  technical  terms  are  explained 

tinctly  marked,  according  to  the  prin-  in  the  introduction  p.  13. 
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shal  pronounce  your  a  as  wyde  open  mouthed  as  ye  can/' 
which  ought  to  make  French  a  =  (a)\  '^  your  e,  as  ye  do  in 
latyn,  almost  as  brode  as  ye  pronounce  your  a  in  englysshe." 
This  makes  French  e  =  (e),  and  proves  that  English  a  was 
not  (ae),  because  Gilles  du  Guez,  as  a  Frenchman,  would  not 
have  distinguished  (e,  ae).  Neither  du  Guez  nor  Palsgrave 
separate  the  close  from  the  open  French  e  (e,  e)  which 
Meigret  has  found  necessary  to  distinguish  by  two  signs. 
Gilles  du  Guez  was  French  master  to  Henry  YIII.  and  his 
daughter,  afterwards  Mary  I. 

1567.  Salesbury  says  of  the  Welsh  sound  of  a  that  "  it 
hath  the  true  pronunciation  of  «  in  Latin,"  meaning  of  course 
his  pronunciation  of  that  letter,  and  that  it  is  never  sounded 
"  so  fully  in  the  mouth  as  the  Germaynes  sound  it  in  this 
word  imgen."  He  also  distinguishes  it  clearly  from  (a)  with 
a  following  (u)  or  (i).  This  distinction,  hereafter  considered, 
leads  me  to  suppose  that  his  Welsh  a  was  neither  (a)  nor 
(oe),  and  consequently  that  it  was  then  true  (a).  The  con- 
clusion is  not  very  safe,  because  certainly,  in  the  next  century, 
Wallis  makes  the  Welch  a  very  "  thin,"  that  is  closer  than 
(a),  and  probably  (ae),  a  sound  said  to  be  often  heard  in 
Wales  to  this  day.^ 

1547.  Salesbury  heard  no  difference  between  the  English 
and  Welsh  a,  whether  long  or  short.     He  says  : — 

*'  A  in  English  is  of  the  same  sound  as  ^  in  Welsh,  as  is  evident 
in  these  words  of  English  ale,  aal,  cervisia,  pale,  paal,  sale,  saL^^ 

It  is  not  usual  in  Welsh  orthography  to  distinguish  the 
long  and  short  vowels,  although  Grammarians  say  that 
the  former  have  an  acute  accent  mark.  In  his  account 
of  English  pronunciation,  Salesbury  does  not  always  dis- 
criminate the  long  vowel,  though,  as  here,  he  occasionally 
doubles  the  vowel  sign  to  represent  length,  and  doubles 
the  consonant  sign  to  imply  the  brevity  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  where  he  has 
neglected  to  double  either,  the  sound  was  necessarily 
either  long  or  short.  No  doubt  sale  was  (saal),  if  ale,  pale 
were  (aal,  paal).  Again  he  writes  narrw  and  spanv  for 
narrowe,  sparroive,  although  no  doubt  the  consonant  was  not 

1  During  a  short  residence  in  An-  monly  heard  in  Monmouthshire,  just 
glesea  about  ten  years  ago,  I  did  not  bordering  on  those  Western  English 
recognize  (se)  as  in  general  use  in  counties  where  (se)  prevails.  A  gentle- 
Welsh,  although  I  was  familiar  with  man  from  Cardigan  when  asked  to 
the  sound,  both  long  and  short,  from  name  the  first  letter  in  the  Welsh  al- 
having  resided  two  years  in  Bath,  phabet,  naturally  called  it  (sese),  though 
where  (sese)  is  the  regular  sound  of  a  three  other  Welsh  gentlemen  present 
long,  as  (Baeaeth,  kaeseid).  I  have  at  the  same  time  said  (aa). 
since  been  informed  that  it  is  com- 
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really  doubled  in  either  and  the  vowel  was  short  in  both. 
Numerous  examples  of  such  carelessness  occur  in  the  short 
list  of  words  with  which  Salesbury  has  favoured  us.^ 

SALESBUHY'S  EXAMPLES  OE  A. 


Old  Spelling. 

Meaning. 

Welsh  Letters. 

Palaeotype. 

ale 

cervisia 

aal 

aal 

pale 
sale 

paal 
sal 

paal 
saal 

babe 

infans 

baab 

baab 

face 

facies 

ffas 

faas 

gracyouse 
able 

comis 

grasiws 
abl 

graa"si,us 
aa'b'l 

sable 

sabl 

saa-b'l 

bake 
galaunt 

coquere  panem 

baak 
galawnt 

baak 
gal -aunt 

plage 

have 

lady 

pestis 

accipere 

domina 

plaag 

haf 

ladi 

plaag 
naav 
laa'di 

papyr 

papyr 

paa'p/r 

mase 

stupor 

maas 

maaz 

shappe 

forma 

ssiapp 

shaap 

ape 

simia 

ap 

aap 

narrowe 

angustus 

narrw 

nar'u 

sparrowe 
laddre 

passer 
scala 

sparvv 
lad-dr 

spar'u 
lad'er 

bladd' 

vesica 

blad-der 

blad'er 

nagge 

mannus 

nag 

nag 

pappe 

mamma  vel 
infantium  cibus 

papp 

pap 

quarter 
hand 

quarta  pars 
una  manus 

kwarter 
hande 

kwar'ter 
Hand 

handes 

duae  v.plures 
manus 

hands 

nandz 

Thomas 

tomas 

torn  "as 

flaxe 

linum 

fflacs 

flaks 

axe 

securis 

ags 

aks 

man 

man 

man 

that 

ddat 

dhat 

kappe 

pila 

cap 

kap 

Agnus 

angnus 

aq'nus 

^  A  complete  alphabetical  list  of  all 
these  words  will  he  found  in  Chapter 


VIII,  §  2,  at  the  close  of  the  trans- 
lation of  his  tract. 
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The  preceding  are  all  Salesbury's  words  containing  a,  in 
his  English  spelling,  Welsh  transcription,  and  my  palaeo- 
typic  translation  of  the  last.  The  meaning  is  given  in 
Latin  where  he  has  given  it  in  Welsh,  but  not  otherwise. 
The  long  a,  so  far  as  I  can  conjecture  from  other  sources, 
is  placed  first.  Words  with  the  combinations  al,  an,  ash, 
etc.,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter,  are  omitted. 
This  long  list  of  words  in  which  the  long  and  the  short 
sound  of  a  is  represented  by  the  same  letter,  occasionally 
doubled  for  the  long  sound,  is  conclusive  in  shewing  that 
long  a  and  short  a  were  to  Salesbury's  ears,  sounds  differing 
only  in  duration.  And  as  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  short  a  was  then,  as  it  still  is  generally  in  the  provinces, 
and  is  admitted  to  be  by  some  of  our  orthoepists  in  a  great 
number  of  words,^  the  true  Italian  (a),  so  we  are  led  to  con- 
conclude  that  the  long  a  was  also  the  true  Italian  (aa),  to 
Salesbury. 

1568.  Sir  T.  Smith  says  :  ''A  igitur  Latinum  AngH  hahent  tarn 
breue  quam  lowgum,"  and  after  giving  some  examples,  adds ;  "  et 
alia  sexcenta,  vbi  nullius  Hterarum  sonus  auditur  in  lingua  nostrati 
nisi  a  vocalis  Eomanae  longse  breuisque." 

This  ought  to  be  decisive,  but  unfortunately  we  shall  find 
that  Smith  considered  the  Latin  i  long  to  be  the  English  i 
long,  that  is  (ei)  according  to  Salesbury,  and  hence  he  might 
have  considered  the  Latin  a  long  to  be  {ee)  as  in  England  to 
this  day.  Hence  it  is  only  by  comparison  with  Salesbury 
and  others  that  we  can  interpret  his  examples  thus  : — • 

■^^A  hreiiis  (man)  homo,  (far)  longe,  (nat)  petaso  aut  galerus,  (mar) 
corrumpere,  (pas)  superare,  (bar)  vectis,  (bak)  dorsum. 

^^  A  longa  (maan)  jnba  equi,  (faarwel)  vale  bene,  (naat)  odisse, 
(maar)  equa,  (paas)  passus,  (baar)  nudus,  (baak)  in  furno  coquere." 

The  words  (man,  baak)  being  given  in  Salesbury  interpret 
all  the  rest.  Smith  does  not  give  the  ordinary  spelling,  but 
always  adds  the  Latin  signification. 

1569.  Hart,  in  describing  the  ''due  and  auncient  soundes"  of  the 
five  vowels,  says  of  A,  "  the  first,  with  wyde  opening  the  mouth, 
as  when  a  man  yauneth,"  and  he  identifies  it  with  the  German, 
Italian,  Prench,  Spanish,  and  "Welsh  a. 

This  identification  has  the  misfortune  of  being  too  wide 
and  again  leaving  us  in  doubt  as  to  {a,  a,  se).  But  (aa,  a) 
seems  the  most  probable.  Still  Gill's  censure  of  Hart,  which 
we  shall  find  justified  for  ai,  would  make  us  doubtful  of  a, 
were  not  Hart  confirmed  by  Palsgrave  and  Salesbury. 

^  Those  of  which  staffs  hath^  bask,  demand^  are  types.  Other  orthoepists,  how- 
ever, prefer  (ah)  in  these  words. 
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1580.  BuLLOKAn  says,  ''that  there  be  eight  vowels  of  differing 
sounds  in  Inglish  speech :  may  appeere  by  these  wordes  following, 
wherein  are  eight  notes  in  voice  differing  one  from  another  as  diners 
notes  in  musicke." 

The  words  are  given  in  his  phonetic  orthography  and  are 
arranged  in  this  order,  ''  to  lack,  to  leak,  a  leek,  to  lick,  a 
lock,  to  look,  luck,  Luke,''  which,  for  reasons  which  wiU 
appear  hereafter,  I  believe  are  meant  for  (tu  lak,  tu  leek, 
a  liik,  tu  Kk,  a  lok,  tu  luuk,  lii'k,  Lyyk).  The  long  a,  the 
short  e,  and  the  long  ^,  all  of  which  Bullokar  uses,  are  not 
noted  in  this  list.  BuUokar's  sign  for  (ii)  is  a  modification 
of  (e),  and  hence  there  is  no  security  that  he  should  have 
considered  (aa)  to  be  the  long  of  (a),  although  he  so  notes 
it.  Perhaps  his  observation  that  a  h  dfk  are  the  only  "per- 
fectly perfect"  letters,  that  is,  used  according  to  their  alpha- 
betic names  on  all  occasions,  is  meant  to  imply  that  long  a 
is  the  sound  of  short  a  produced. 

1621.  Gill  says,  "In  ^  et  o,  duplicatis,  sonus  a  proprio  aliquantu- 
lum  distat ;  vt  in  gehst  laqueus,^  et  green"E  viridis,  sonus  vnus  est, 
sed  in  voce  priori  correptus,  in  altera  longus.  Sic  in  buce:e  hie  dama, 
et  BOOKE  hber :  neque  in  his  vUa  soni  differentia  est,  prseter  illam 
qu8e  in  quantitate  percipitur." 

As  then  he  has  a  proper  feeling  for  vowel  pairs,  we  may. 
feel  sure  that,  when  he  says — 

"A,  est  tenuis,  aut  lata:  tenuis,  aut  brevis  est  vt  in  (taloou) 
TALLOWE  sebum,  aut  deducta,  ut  in  (taal)  tale  fabula  aut  com- 
putus :  lata,  vt  in  (tAAl)  talle  procerus — " 

the  two  first  sounds  really  only  differ  in  length,  but  the  last 
differs  in  quality.  We  cannot,  however,  feel  sure  that  the 
two  first  sounds  were  (a,  aa)  as  written  above.  In  fact,  the 
sounds  (se,  sese)  must  have  begun  to  be  prevalent  at  the  time 
Gill  wrote,  and  it  is  only  because  he  decidedly  opposed  in- 
novations that  I  consider  he  really  pronounced  (a,  aa)  as  was 
probably  customary  in  the  days  of  his  youth.^ 

1633.  EuTLEE,  (translating  his  phonetic  spelling)  says  :  "A  is  in 
English,  as  in  all  other  languages,  the  first  vowel,  and  the  first 
letter  of  the  Alphabet ;  the  which,  like  i  and  w,  hath  two  sounds, 
one  when  it  is  short,  an  other  when  long,  as  in  man  and  mane,  hat 
and  hate.^^ 

^  In  Levins,  1670,  we  have  "Grrinne,  Pet.  Why  there's  a  wench:  Come  on, 
pedica,''  on  which  Mr.  Wheatley  cites  and  kisse  mee  Kate. 

Cotgrave,  "  Lags,  a  snare,  ginn  or  Luc.  "Well  go  thy  waies  olde  Lad  for 
grinn."  thou  shalt  ha't. 

2  Shakspere's  rhyme  at  the  close  of  indicates     the     pronunciation     (kaat, 

Taming  the  Shrew,  according   to   the  Haa-t). 
folio  1623,— 
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I  cannot  find  any  confirmation  of  this  even  in  later  writers, 
until  the  time  of  Cooper,  1685,  who  admits  a  double  use  of  a 
long,  pairing  can  cast,  ken  cane,  as  will  be  presently  con- 
sidered. What  Butler's  pair  was,  whether  (seae,  a)  or  (aa,  se) 
I  cannot  guess.  But  as  his  book  was  published  about  the 
time  when  a  began  to  change  from  (a)  to  (se),  he  probably 
did  not  adopt  either  of  the  true  pairs  (aa,  a)  or  (sese,  se). 

The  efiect  of  the  L,  N",  ]N"ge,  Sh  upon  a  preceding  A, 
changing  it  to  (au,  ai)  or  (aa,  ee)  will  be  most  conveniently 
considered  under  Au,  Ai  and  the  above  consonants.  Omit- 
ting these  from  consideration,  the  best  conclusion  I  have 
been  able  to  draw  from  a  consideration  of  the  preceding 
authorities  after  repeated  examination  of  all  their  passages 
bearing  even  remotely  on  the  subject,  is  that — 

A  long  and  A  short  during  the  xvi  th  century  had  in 
general  the  sounds  of  (aa,  a)  ;  but  (aa,  a)  may  have  been 
frequent  at  the  beginning  and  (aah,  ah)  towards  the 
close  of  that  period. 

A  —  xvTiTH  Century. 

1640.  Ben"  Jonson"  says:  '^ A,  with  us,  in  most  words  is  pro- 
nounced lesse,  then  the  French  d,  as  in,  mt.  act.  apple,  ancient.  But, 
when  it  comes  before  /.  in  the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  obtaineth  the  full 
French  sound,  and  is  utter' d  with  the  mouth,  and  throat  wide 
open'd,  the  tongue  bent  backe  from  the  teeth,  as  in  al.  smal.  gal. 
fal.  tal.  cal.''^ 

The  description  of  French  a  would  answer  for  either  {a) 
or  (a).  Although  the  sound  had  perhaps  not  broadened  more 
than  to  («)  during  Jonson's  lifetime,  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
assume  any  other  sound  than  (a)  for  Ben  Jonson's  concep- 
tion of  the  French  sound,  which  must  have  been  opener  than 
the  English.  The  precise  value  of  the  latter,  however,  is  not 
fixed;  but  as  Jonson  was  born  in  1574,  his  pronunciation  was 
probably  that  of  the  close  of  the  xvi  th  century,  and  he  there- 
fore perhaps  retained  (aa,  a). 

1653-1699.  "Wallis  is  the  great  authority  for  the  fully 
developed  pronunciation  of  the  xvii  th  century.  He  recog- 
nizes nine  vowels,  being,  according  to  my  interpretation, 
three  guttural  (a,  oe,  o),  three  palatal  (ae,  e,  i),  and  three 
labial  (o,  u,  y),  so  that  the  sounds  of  {a,  a)  are  both  lost.  The 
sound  (a)  occurs  only  in  the  combinations  al,  an,  aiv,  under 
which  it  will  be  considered.     Of  the  palatal  vowels  he  says  : 

'^  Yocales  Palatinae  in  Palato  formantur,  aere  scilicet  inter  palati 
et  linguae  medium  moderate  compresso :    Dum  nempe  concavum 
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palati,  elevato  linguae  medio,  minus  redditur,  quam  in  gutturalibus 
proferendis.  Suntque  in  triplici  gradu,  prout  concavum  magis 
minusve  contrahitur.  Quae  quidem  diversitas  duobus  modis  fieri 
potest ;  vel  fauces  contrahendo,  manente  lingua  in  eodem  situ ;  vel 
faucibus  in  eodem  situ  manentibus,  linguae  medium  altius  et  ad 
interiores  palati  partes  elevando  ;  utrovis  enim  modo  fiat,  vel  etiam 
si  utroque,  perinde  est. 

*'  Majori  apertura  formatur  Anglorum  a,  hoe  est  a  exile.  Quale 
auditur  in  vocibus,  hat,  vespertilio  ;  hate,  discordia  ;  pal,  palla  Epis- 
copalis;  pale,  pallidus;  >S'^m  (Samuelis  contractio) ;  same,  idem; 
lamh,  agnus  ;  lame,  claudus  ;  dam,  mater  (brutorum) ;  dame,  domina ; 
har,  vectis ;  hare,  nudus ;  han,  exsecror ;  hane,  pernicies ;  etc. 
Differt  bic  sonus  a  Germanorum  d  pingui  sen  aperto  ;  eo  quod 
Angii  linguae  medium  elevent,  adeoque  ^  aerem  in  Palato  compri- 
mant;  Germani  yero  linguae  medium  deprimant,  adeoque  aerem 
comprimant  in  gutture.  Galli  fere  sonum  ilium  proferunt  ubi  e 
praecedit  literam  m  vel  n,  in  eadem  syllaba  ut  entendement,  etc. 
Cambro-Britanni,  boc  sono  solent  suum  a  pronunciare."  Here  the 
paragraph  ends  in  the  editions  of  1653,  1664,  1674,  which  are  all 
I  have  been  able  to  find  that  were  published  during  Wallis's  life 
time  ;  but  the  Oxford  reprint  of  1765  adds  the  words  :  "  Italique 
suum."  Again  he  says  in  another  place  "A  plerumque  pronuncia- 
tur  sono  magis  exili  quam  apud  alias  plerasque  gentes  :  eodem  fere 
modo  quo  Gallorum  e  sequente  n  in  voce  entendement,  sed  paulo 
acutius  et  clarius ;  seu  ut  a  Italorum.  JSTon  ^utem  ut  Germanorum 
d  pingue  ;  quem  sonum  nos  plerumque  exprimere  solemus  per  au 
vel  aw,  si  producatur;  aut  per  o  breve  si  corripiatur." 

'Now  if  we  omit  the  reference  to  the  Italian,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  the  description,  it  certainly  ought  to  give  (se) 
rather  than  (a).  The  tongue  is,  of  course,  more  raised  for  (a) 
than  for  (a)  or  (a).  The  two  latter  are  low  vowels,  the  for- 
mer is  a  mid  vowel,  but  all  are  back  vowels,  that  is,  the 
nearest  approach  of  the  tongue  and  palate  is  made  with  the 
back  not  the  7niddle  of  the  tongue,  as  Wallis  strictly  points 
out.  The  three  vowels  made  with  the  middle  of  the  tongue, 
disregarding  the  efiect  of  widening,  are  (ae,  e,  i),  or,  taking 
the  widening  into  eiFect,  the  three  normal  (e,  e,  i)  and  the 
three  wide  (se,  e,  i).  Of  these  (se)  has  the  greater  opening, 
"majori  apertura  formatur."  With  this  view  agrees  the 
pairs  of  words  he  gives,  which  must  have  been  either  (aa,  a) 
or  (aese,  se).  That  a  change  was  taking  place  we  have  seen 
by  the  citation  from  Butler,  (p.  64)  and  it  will  appear  by 
Miege,  (p.  71)  that  the  sounds  (aese,  se)  were  fully  established 
in  1688,  before  the  death  of  Wallis,  and  this  view  agrees  with 
all  the  following  accounts.  At  the  present  day  the  sounds  (a, 
aa)  are  almost  unknown  in  the  pronunciation  of  many  per- 

^  The  Oxford  reprint  erroneously  inserts  in. 
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sons/  and  except  in  a  few  classes  of  words  they  are  unknown 
among  those  who  pride  themselves  on  exact  speaking.  Hence 
we  need  not  feel  surprised  that  the  fashion  of  (a,  aa)  had  en- 
tirely gone  out  in  Wallis's  time,  and  had  been  supplanted 
by  (8e,  sese.)  Nor  is  there  any  other  period  to  which  the 
change,  which  certainly  occurred,  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  Somersetshire  where  the 
sound  of  (aeae)  is  very  common,  replacing  all  sounds  of  (aa) 
in  use  in  the  east  of  England,  as  (Bseseth,  bseaes'ket,  sesesk, 
kaesejd,  Hsesejd)  —  Bath^  basket,  ask,  card^  hard^  the  sound  of 
(aa)  or  (oj)  degenerates  into  (aa)  or  (aaj),  as  (laa,  draa, 
kaajd)  =  Imv^  draiv,  cord.^  But  in  Wallis's  time  the  true 
sound  of  (aa)  and  not  {aa)  is  guaranteed  by  his  vowel  pairs, 
"  fall  folly,  call  collar,  cause  cost,  aw'd  odd,  saw'd  sod." 

The  reference  to  the  French  entendement  is  of  very  little 
assistance.  We  know  how  the  present  English  stumble  over 
the  French  nasals.  We  may  hear  now  (ontondmon,  oqtoqd- 
moq,  seqtseqdmseq),  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what 
is  the  oral  basis  of  the  orinasal  vowel,  so  strangely  is  it  modi- 
fied by  the  nasal  vibration.  Most  French  writers  refer  the 
sound  to  (a),  thus  (aA),  but  English  people  refer  it  to  (o), 
thus  (oa),  very  few  keeping  it  distinct  from  on  (oa,  oa  ?)  As 
frequent  allusions  will  be  made  to  the  four  French  nasals  in 
vin,  an,  on,  un,  which  are  palaeotypically  represented  by  (oa, 
aA,  OA,  oa),  it  may  here  be  stated  that  Dr.  Bapp  writes  (ea, 
aA,  OA,  CEA  9a),  M.  Feline  seems  to  mean  (ea,  aA,  oa,  9a), 
Mr.  Melville  Bell  uses  (sba,  ohA,  ohA,  sa),  M.  Favarger,  a 
Swiss  gentleman,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  relation  of 
French  and  English  sounds,  gives  as  the  normal  sounds  (ea, 
aA,  OA,  dhh).  The  differences  are  here  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  probably  all  sets  may  be  heard  coexisting  in  France 
at  the  present  day. 

The  reference  to  Welsh  indicates  certainly  a  very  thin 
palatal  (a)  which  must  have  closely  approached  to  the  (se), 
if  not  exactly  reached  it,  (p.  61  n.).  The  final  reference  to 
the  Italian  may  have  arisen  from  Wallis's  mispronouncing  the 
Italian  long  a,  making  it  as  thin  as  the  English  long  a. 

1  Walker,  1732-1807,  says  that  "the  mar,  &e.,  and  in  the  word  father.^' — 

second  sound  of  a  ...  answers  nearly  to  Principles,  77. 

the  Italian  a  in  Toscano,  Romana  &c.,  ^  Xhe  fact  was  first  forced  on  my  at- 

or  to  the  final  a  in  the  naturalized  tention  by  being  asked  in  Bath  for  a 

Greek  words  papa  and  mamma  ;  and  in  piece  of  card  as  I  imagined,  when  a 

haa  ;  the  word  adopted  in  almost  all  piece  of  cord  was  really  wanted.    Other 

languages  to  express  the  cry  of  sheep.  old  pronunciations  in  use  at  Bath,  are 

We  seldom  find  the  long  sound  of  this  (fair)  fair,  (keez)  keys,  (beek'n)  beacon, 

letter  in  our  language,  except  in  mono-  but  (bseaek'n)  bacon;  while  (aa)  almost 

syllables  ending  with  r,   as  far,  tar,  reappears  in  (noou)  know. 
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In  Ireland,  where  we  shall  see  that  the  English  pronuncia- 
tion consorts  in  many  other  respects  also  with  that  of  the 
XVII  th  century,  the  name  sound  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  is  (sese),  as  was  spontaneously  pointed  out  to  me 
by  an  Irish  clergyman,  the  five  vowels  a  e  i  o  u  being  called 
(aeae,  ee,  oi,  oo,  juu),  instead  of  {ee,  ii,  oi,  oo,  Juu).  A  Danish 
lady  informed  me  that  the  sound  of  (aese)  in  lieu  of  (aa)  was 
fashionable  in  Copenhagen.  That  the  transition  is  easy  and 
is  not  much  perceived  by  the  generality  of  speakers  is  evident 
from  the  present  scarcely  noticed  co-existence  of  both  sounds.^ 
But  the  transition  from  the  xvi  th  century  (aa)  to  the  xviii  th 
and  XIX  th  century  (ee,  ee)  is  scarcely  intelligible  without 
the  intermediate  (sese). 

1668.  WiLKiNS,  after  describing  the  vowel  (aa)  as  formed  with 
the  tongue  in  *'a  more  concave  posture  and  removed  further  from  the 
palate,"  says  that  ''the  Yowel  a  is  framed  by  an  emission  of  the 
Breath,  betwixt  the  tongue  and  the  concave  of  the  palate ;  the  upper 
superficies  of  the  tongue  being  rendered  less  concave,  and  at  a  less 
distance  from  the  palate,"  and  lie  does  not  allow  of  any  convexity 
of  the  tongue  till  he  reaches  (ee). 

Now  it  is  only  for  some  very  unusual  mixed  vowels  that 
there  is  any  approach  to  a  concavity  of  the  tongue,  with 
respect  to  the  palate,  so  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  theoretical 
error.  His  description  must  be  considered  to  leave  the 
question  of  (ae,  a)  in  doubt.  Although  it  will  be  seen  that 
Wilkins  and  Wallis  occasionally  disagree,  I  am  inclined  to 
interpret  Wilkins  in  this  case  by  Wallis,  and  to  consider  that 
Wilkins's  examples  hatt  bate,  val-ley  vale,  fatt  fate,  mat  mate, 
pal  pale,  Mcid-nor  T-rade,  implied  the  pairs  (bset  baeaet,  vael'i, 
vseael,  feet  fseset,  maet  mseaet,  pael  paeael,  Haednur  traesed). 

1669.  Holder  writing  at  the  same  time  says  "We  may  imagine 
the  vowel  ol  to  be  made  by  the  freest  and  openest  passage  of  the 
throat  through,  the  mouth  and  so  to  have  a  kind  of  natural  articula- 
tion without  art,  only  by  opening  the  mouth  ;  <?  to  be  a  little  strait- 
ened by  the  boss  of  the  tongue  near  the  throat,  and  therefore  if  you 
try  to  pass  from  OL  io  a  you  will  find  you  thrust  the  end  of  your 
tongue  something  forward  to  raise  the  boss  of  the  tongue  towards  the 
palate  to  straiten  the  passage."  ''  In  a  the  mouth  is  more  open, 
in  a.  e.  i.  the  straitenings  of  the  concavity  of  the  mouth  between 
the  tongue  and  palate  are  gradual,  both  forward  &  nearer  the  roof." 

By  actual  trial,  I  find  that  this  would  serve  just  as  well 
to  distinguish  {a,  ae),  (aa,  aa),  or  (aa,  aeae).  It  is  therefore 
not  decisive.  The  illustrative  words  for  a  are  fall  folly,  for 
a  Sivefate  fat. 

^  The  words  class,  staff,  demand,  are       even  («h,  oh)  are  in  occasional  use  by 
pronounced  with    (aa,  a,  ah,  aah,  se,       others, 
aeae),  by  different  careful  speakers,  and 
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1685.  Cooper  seems  to  mark  tHe  beginning  of  a  change 
wliicli  was  not  complete  till  the  next  century,  and  does  not 
appear  to  be  noticed  by  Miege  or  even  Jones,  for  he  gives 
two  sounds  to  a  long,  generally  (sese)  as  I  conjecture,  and 
occasionally  (ee).  In  this  respect  Cooper  bears  a  resemblance 
to  Hart,  who  anticipated  the  general  pronunciation  of  ai  as 
(ee)  by  a  century.     Cooper  says  : 

*  ^A  formatur  a  medio  linguae  ad  concavum  palati  paululum  elevato. 
In  his  can  possum,  pass  hy  praetereo,  a  corriptur;  in  cast  ^naQo,^ past 
pro  passed  praeteritus,  producitur.  Frequentissimus  auditur  hie 
sonus  apud  Anglos,  qui  semper  hoc  mode  pronunciant  a  latinum ;  ut 
in  amaham.  Sic  etiam  apud  Camhrohritannos ;  quandoqw^  apud 
Gallos ;  ut  in  animal,  demande,  raro  autem  aut  nunquam  apud 
Germa7ios.  Hunc  sonum  correptum  &  productum  semper  scribimus 
per  a  ;  at  huic  character!  prseterea  adhibentur  sonus  unus  &  alter : 
prior,  qui  pro  vocali  ejus  longa  habetur  ut  in  cane,  definitur  sect, 
sequenti;  posterior  ut  in  was  sect,  septima  sub  o  gutturalem." 

He  here  implies  that  cane  although  considered  the  long 
of  can  is  not  so.  He  also  for  the  first  time  makes  tvas  = 
(wAz),  whereas  Wilkins  wrote  aaz  =  (usez)  meaning  (waez). 
These  are  both  anticipations.  He  implies  that  though  short 
(ae)  was  common,  long  (seae)  was  uncommon,  and  identifies 
the  sound  with  that  of  the  Welsh  a,  which  he  must  have  taken 
as  (seae).  He  allows  that  it  **  sometimes'^  is  in  use  in  French, 
in  which  language  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  called  a  generally 
(aa).  The  two  examples  animal,  demande  are  insufficient  to 
give  assistance.  He  says  that  it  never  occurs  among  the 
Germans.  The  present  German  sound  in  great  part  of  Ger- 
many is  {aa,  a),  and  in  Austria  it  becomes  {aah.,  a)  or  perhaps 
(a A,  a).  But  throughout  North  Germany  the  sounds  (aa,  a) 
are  constantly  heard  from  the  more  educated  and  refined 
speakers,  and  though  Schmeller  distinguishes  the  Italian  from 
the  common  German  a,  neither  Rapp  nor  Lepsius  notice  the 
difference.^  Yet  in  the  xvii  th  century  the  general  impression 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  French  and  Germans  said  (aa). 
Was  this  really  the  case  ?    I  think  not.^    I  would  rather  trace 

^  Misprint  for  y^c/o?  by  the  researclies  of  Seyffarth,  Liscov, 

2  Schmellex,  Die  Mundarten  Bayerns,  etc.,  that  long  a  in  Greek  had  the 
Mlinchen  1821,  Nos.  62.  66.  Rapp,  sound  of  Italian  a  in  amare,  that  is, 
Physiologie  der  Sprache,  passim.  Lep-  (aa).  And  then  he  immediately  said, 
sites,  Standard  Alphabet,  London  and  "the  long  o  should  always  be  pro- 
Berlin,  1863,  especially  p.  50,  where  nounced  like  the  English  aw  or  an,  as 
the  English  sounds  are  taken  into  con-  in  cawl,  maul,  etc.,"  that  is,  (aa). 
sideration.  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution, 

3  Mr.  Blackie,  the  Professor  of  Greek  vol.  v.  p.  149.)  Here  then  we  have  a 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  when  recent  example  of  a  lecturer  upon  pro- 
lecturiag  on  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  nunciation,  confusing  the  two  sounds  (aa, 
before  the  Eoyal  Institution,  3rd  May,  aa).  We  must  not  expect  our  ancestors 
1867,  said  that  it  had  been  established  to  have  been  much  more  particular. 
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it  to  the  loss  of  the  pure  (aa,  a)  in  refined  English,  and  its 
separation  into  (aa)  on  the  one  hand,  and  (sese,  ee)  on  the 
other.  To  those  accustomed  to  say  (aeae,  aa)  the  intermediates 
(aa,  aa)  would  both  be  referred  to  (aa)  rather  than  (aese). 

The  opinion  that  a  long  had  become  (seae)  seems  to  derive 
additional  force  from  the  fact,  first  mentioned  by  Cooper, 
that  a  long  had  in  many  words  become  (ee).     He  says — 

' '  E  formatur  a  lingua  magis  elevata  et  expansa  quam  in  a 
proprius  ad  extremitatem,  unde  concavum  palati  minus  redditur  & 
sonus  magis  acutus ;  ut  in  hen  video.  Sic  apud  Germanos  menschen 
homines.  Apud  Gallos  raro  at  in  exces,  proteste,  session,  &  Benjamin 
obsoleto.  Hunc  sonum  correptum  Angli  semper  exprimunt  per  e 
brevem ;  &  e  brevem  nunquam  alitor  pronunciant  nisi  ante  r,  ubi 
propter  tremulam  ipsius  motionem,  &  vocalis  subtiUtatem  subita  cor- 
reptione  comitatam,  vix  ahter  efFerri  potest  quam  ur ;  ideo  per  in 
pertain  pertineo,  &  pur  in  purpose  propositum  ejusdem  sunt  valoris. 
Yera  hujusce  soni  productio  scribitur  per  a,  atqw^  a  longum  falso 
denominatur ;  ut  it  cane  canna,  wane  deflecto ;  &  ante  ge  ut  age 
setas ;  in  caeteris  autem  vocabulis,  {ni  fallor)  omnibus  ubi  e  quiescens 
ad  finem  syllabae  post  a,  adjicitur ;  u  gutturalis  . . .  inseritur  post  a  ; 
ut  in  name  nomen,  quasi  scriberetur  na-um  dissyllabum."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  this  sound  is  usually  written  ai  or  ay,  sometimes 
ey  and  rarely  ea. 

Here  we  have  two  curious  facts,  first  the  clear  recognition 
of  an  (ee)  sound  of  long  a,  and  secondly  the  insertion  of  (a) 
after  (ee)  in  all  but  a  certain  class  of  words.  Thus  cane, 
name  z=.  (kEEn,  nEESm) .  The  peculiarity  here  is,  that  so  far 
from  inserting  (o)  in  modern  times,  the  tendency  is  to  palat- 
ize  the  sound  still  more  by  inserting  (i)  thus  (nmm). 
Cooper  returns  to  this  point  again,  saying — 

''Post  a  in  omnibus,  nisi  in  cane  canna,  wane  deflecto,  stranger 
advena,  strange  alienus,  manger  praesepe,  mangy  scabiosus,  &  ante 
ge ;  ut  age  setas ;  inseritur  u  gutturaUs,  quae  nihil  aliud  est  quam 
continuatio  nudi  murmuris  postquam  a  formatur,  nam  propter  exili- 
tatem,  ni  accuratius  attenditur  ;  ad  proximam  consonantem,  sine 
interveniente  u  non-facile  transibit  lingua.  Differentia  auribus,  quae 
sonos  distinguere  possunt,  manifesto  apparebit  in  exemplis  sequenti 
ordine  dispositis. 

a  brevis.  a  longa.  a  exilis. 

B&/r  vectis  B^^rge  navicula  Bare  nudus 

J/a5  effutio  hld.st  flatus  hlazon  divulgo 

cd^p  pileum  car  king  anxietas  cape  capa 

cdiT  carrus  cdirp  carpo  care  cura 

ca^  catus  cas^j  actus  caseWicdQ, 

dsish  aUido  dart  jaculum  date  dactylus 

^3ish  fulguro  fiasket  corbis  genus  Jiahe  flocculus 

g&sh  caesura  gasp  oscito  gate  janua 
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a  brevis  a  longa  a  exilis 

grdjid  grandis  groMt  concedo  grange  villa 

IdJtid  terra  ImicIi  solvo  lane  viculus 

wasA  farrago  mas^  larva  mason  lapidarius 

^a^  aptus  pd.th  semita  ^ate  caput 

jJar  pi:jj.  fluida  ^ar^  scriblita  ^«r^s  lolia 

Si  quid  amplius  ad  hanc  veritatem  confinnandam  velles,  accipe 
exempla  sequentia;  in  quibus  ai  leniter  pronunciata  sonum  habet 
a  puree  ;  ut  in  cane^  a  vero  post  se  admittit  u  gutturalem  ut, 

Bain  balneum  Hail  grando  Maid  virgo 

hane  venenum  hale  traho  made  factus 

main  magnus  lai/n  jacui  j^ain  dolor 

mane  juba  lane  viculus  pane  quadra 

plain  manifestus  spaid  castratus  tail  cauda 

plane  laevigo  spade  ligo  tale  fabala." 

Here  I  interpret  a  brevis  =  ( se),  a  longa  =  (aese),  a  exilis 
=  (ee),  thus  (beer,  bseaerdzh,  bEEr),  and  in  the  last  list  I  read 
(bEEn  bEE8n,  mEEn  mEEan,  plEEn  plEEan)  or  (bEEn  bEE'n),etc. 

1688.  MiEGE  says  :  Dans  la  langue  Anglaise  cette  voyelle  A 
s'appelle  et  se  prononce  ai.  Lors  qu'elle  est  jointe  avec  d'autres 
Lettres,  elle  rctient  ce  meme  Son  dans  la  plupart  des  Mots  ;  mais  il 
se  prononce  tantot  long,  tantot  bref.  \^a  se  prononce  en  ai  long 
generalement  lorsqu'il  est  suivi  immediatement  d'une  consonne,  et 
d'une  e  final.     Exemple  fare,  tare,  care,  grace,  falle,  qui  se  pronon- 

cent  ainsi,  faire,  taire,  caire,  graice,  faihle D'ailleui^s,  a  se 

j)ronounce  en  ai  bref  ou  en  e  ouvert,  lorsqu'il  se  trouve  entre  deux 
Consonnes,  au  milieu  des  Monosyllabes ;  comme  hat,  cap,  mad.  Mais 
il  approche  du  Son  de  notre  a,  a  la  fin  des  !N^oms  en  al,  ar,  &  ard 
qui  ont  plus  d'une  syllabe.  Exemple  general,  special,  animal, 
Grammar,  altar,  singular,  particular ;  mustard,  custard,  bastard, 
vizard,  &  autres  semblables.     Excepte  regard,  qui  se  prononce  re- 

gaird  ;  award  &  reward  ou  il  sonne  comme  en  Erangais Dans 

le  mot  de  Jane  Va  se  prononce  on  e  masculin,  Bgene?'' 

To  understand  this  we  must  remember  that  English  hat, 
cap,  mad  were  never,  and  are  not  now,  called  (HEt,  kEp,  mEd) 
but  that  Frenchmen,  and  even  Germans,  do  not  distinguish 
them  from  these  sounds.  Indeed  the  true  sounds  (Haet,  ksep, 
msed)  only  differ  from  the  former  by  the  widening  of  the 
pharyngal  aperture.  My  own  pronunciation  of  (se)  has  been 
constantly  misunderstood,  and  considered  as  (e)  or  (e).  As 
to  the  long  sound  (seae)  it  is  now  so  little  known  in  the  East 
of  England  and  on  the  continent,  that  it  would  be  invariably 
taken  for  (ee)  or  (ee).  When  then  Miege  distinguishes 
Jane  —  Dgene  (Dzheen)  from  grace  =  graice  (grees,  grEEs), 
we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that,  since  in  modern  English  (grEEs) 
is  as  difficult  to   English   organs  as  (grseses)  would  be  to 
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Frencli  organs,  the  words  containing  a  to  which  he  assigns  ai 
long  and  short,  were  really  pronounced  with  (aeae,  ee). 

As  to  those  words  in  which  he  considered  the  a  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  in  French,  we  know  they  had  the  sound  (aa)  and 
not  (aa)  and  we  also  know  that  at  present  most  Frenchmen 
pronounce  our  (aa)  as  (aa)  or  [aa)^  neglecting  the  labial 
effect.  The  exception  regard,  was  probably  (rep'seaerd*),  with 
the  palatal  {g)  which  is  still  so  prevalent  in  this  word,  and 
which  may  have  caused  the  pure  sound  of  (seae)  to  be  pre- 
served. Whether  the  sound  of  (aa)  occurred  in  mustard, 
custard,  etc.,  we  cannot  tell.  At  any  rate,  this  notice  is 
not  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact. 

1701.  Jones's  book  is  so  curiously  arranged  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  sound  of  a  long  from  it  except  by  in- 
ference. It  is  certain  that  at  this  time  ai  was  sounded  (ee) 
or  {ee),  probably  the  former.  When  Jones  therefore  gives 
a  list  of  words  in  which  ai  has  the  sound  of  a,  but  may  be 
sounded  as  ai,  he  certainly  distinguishes  the  two  sounds. 
That  is  although  in  some  words  ai  was  by  some  people 
sounded  as  a,  this  was  not  universal  or  considered  best,  even 
in  those  words.  They  are  Abigail,  aid,  bargain,  captain, 
certain,  chair,  complaisant,  fair,  glair,  hair,  laid,  maid,  pain, 
pair,  plaister,  stairs,  etc.,  (32  examples  are  given)  of  which 
plaister  is  now  generally  pronounced  (plaas'tj).  Then  he 
adds  this  note : 

* '  The  capacity  of  being  sounded  ai  distinguishes  them  from  such 
as  are  written  with  an  a ;  because  these  cannot  be  sounded  ai^  as  are, 
chare,  fare,  glare,  hare,  lade,  made,  pane,  pare,  stares,  etc." 

Again,  the  question,  ''when  is  the  sound  of  ai  written  a  ?" 
is  not  asked,  and  the  answer  to  the  question,  "  when  is  the 
sound  of  e  written  a  ?"  is  only  answered  by  the  cases  of  un- 
accented -ar  as  altar,  beggar,  emissary,  bastard,  etc.  As  then 
Jones  could  not  have  said  (ee)  or  (aa),  I  conclude  that  he  said 
(seae),  and  this  agrees  with  the  fact  that  Jones  only  recog- 
nizes two  sounds  of  a  as  in  an,  as,  at,  and  as  in  all,  ball,  so 
that  his  sound  of  a  long,  when  evidently  not  (aa),  should  be 
the  long  sound  of  his  a  in  at  which  was  certainly  (se). 
From  all  these  considerations  I  conclude  that 

a  short  was  (se)  very  early  in  the  xvii  th  century,  and 
that  it  has  retained  that  sound  to  this  day,  except  in  the 
provinces,  and  also  that  a  long  was  generally  (aese)  from 
at  least  the  middle  of  the  xvii  th  century  to  its  close, 
although  about  the  close  it  began  to  degenerate  into  (ee) 
in  many  words.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  sound 
of  (aa)  may  have  remained  unrecognized  before  r  when 
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not  followed  by  a  vowel,  and  even  in  several  of  those 

words,  as  hath,  ask,  grant,  etc.,  because  it  may  still  be  so 

heard  in  the  xix  th  century. 

Rhymes  at  the  latter  end  of  the  xvi  th  and  during  the 

XVII  th  centuries  are  not  of  much  use  in  determining  sound, 

unless  they  are  frequent  usual  normal  rhymes.     Thus  from 

Shakspere's  rhymes  in — 

Venus  and  Adonis  v.  47,  broken  open,  134  voice  juice,  419  young- 
strong,  592  neck  back,  773  nurse  worse;  and  in  Zucrece  v.  13 
beauties  duties,  62  fight  wbite,  72  field  killed,  78  tongue  wrong, 
113  hither  weather,  303  ward  regard  heard,  408  blue  knew,  554 
dally  folly,  Sonnet  20  created  defeated;  Lover^s  Complaint  302 
matter  water  ;  Passionate  Pilgrim  308  talk  halt, 

nothing  could  be  inferred.  But  when  on  looking  through 
the  whole  of  his  poems  (exclusive  of  his  plays)  I  find  only 
the  following  examples  of  long  a  rhyming  to  ai,  Venus  v.  271 
mane  again,  529  gait  late.  Liter ece  v.  6,  waist  chaste,  Sonnet 
128  state  gait,  of  which  gait  and  tvaist  are  only  modern  forms 
for  gate  wasted  so  that  there  is  only  one  real  example  left 
(mane  again),  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Shakspere  pro- 
nounced the  sounds  differently,  that  is,  as  I  believe  (aa,  ai). 
When  in  the  xviith  century,  a  long  and  ai  altered,  as  I 
think,  to  (8686,  8ei)  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  ai 
became  (eei)  or  (ee),  we  may  well  expect  to  find  these  rhymes 
more  abundant.     In  Milton's  rhymed  poems  I  find  only — 

Lycidas  care  hair,  raise  blaze  praize,  L* Allegro  maid  shade,  fail 
ale,  cares  airs,  II  pe^iseroso  cares  airs,  state  gait,  fail  pale,  Arcades 
blaze,  praise,  Sonnets  8  spare  air  bare,  1 5  praise  amaze  raise  displays, 
19  state  wait,  20  air  spare,  Nativity,  near  the  end,  pale  jail,  Fair 
Infant  air  care,  Solenm  Music  made  sway'd,  A^mo  ^tatis  xix  (1627) 
aid  made,  Psalm  2  made  sway'd,  4  spare  prayer,  80  declare  prayer, 
laid  made,  83  said  invade,  strays  blaze,  88  prayer  are. 

These  cannot  be  considered  numerous  in  such  a  large  col- 
lection of  verses.  But  Milton's  contemporary  Waller  has, 
in  some  130  pages  of  his  works  which  I  have  examined,  21 

1  In  Merry  Wives,  act  i.,  sc.  3,  1.  41  dyl,"  and  Palsgrave  ^^  wast  a  myddle;" 

(Globe  edn.)  according  to  tlie  old  quarto  the  word  is  not  in  Levins  in  this  sense, 

of  1619,  supposed  to  be  the  first  sketch,  In  the  same  4to.  of  1630,  act  1,  sc.  4, 

we  have  the  following  orthography  of  1.  31  (Globe  edn.)  and  act  3,  sc.  3, 1.  68, 

waist :  '•^Fal.  "Well  my  honest  lads,  He  we  have  first  "  I  should  remember  him, 

tell  you  what  I  am  about.     Pis.  Two  do's  hee  not  hold  vp  his  head  (as  it 

yards  and  more.     Fal.  No  gibes  now  were?)   and  strut   in   his  gate?''  and 

Pistoll ;  indeed  I  am  two  yards  in  the  secondly  "  the  firme  fixture  of  thy  foote, 

waste,  but  now  I  am  about  no  waste :  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy 

briefly,  I  am  about  thrift  you  rogues  gate  in  a  semicircled  farthingale."  I  do 

you."     In  the  quarto  of  1630  the  two  not  find  the  word   in  this    sense  in 

words  are  wast,  waste.     The  Promp-  Promptorium,  Palsgrave,  or  Levins, 
torium  has  '"'■  waste  of  a  mannys  myd- 
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cases  of  a  similar  kind.  Dryden  Las  27  instances  in  his 
Fable  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  alone,  wliicli  belonged  to  the 
close  of  the  xv^iith  century. 

Now  (aego)  and  (ee)  are  not  very  unlike,  and  before  (j)  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  tbem,  as  care,  air  (kaeaeJ,  eei), 
especially  if  the  (ee)  be  deepened  into  (ee)  as  is  sometimes 
done.^     Hence  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  poets  to  whom, 

as  Byron  confesses 

"  sometimes 
MonarcTis  are  less  imperious  than  rhymes," 

should  take  the  liberty  of  considering  these  sounds  as 
identical.  If  they  had  been  (aese,  sesei)  they  would  have 
passed  for  rhymes,  just  as  few  of  those  who  now  insert 
an  (i)  after  (ee)  as  in  (we^it,  streeit)  tvait,  straight,  are  even 
aware  of  the  fact,  much  less  would  feel  that  the  rhyme 
were  injured,  if  others  said  (ste^t,  greet)  or  even  (steet,  greet) 
for  state,  great.  The  German  habit  of  rhyming  (oe,  e)  and 
(y,  i)  although  justified  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  unlettered, 
is  yet  admitted  by  the  best  poets.  In  this  case  the  vowels 
differ  by  the  important  distinction  of  labialisation,  whereas 
(ee,  sese)  as  they  may  have  been  sounded,  differ  only  by  the 
effect  of  widening,  which  is  constantly  disregarded. 

A  —  XVIII  TH  Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthographist  talks  of  the  "  short 
and  long  sound  common  to  all  the  vowels  in  rat  &  rate,^^ 
This  ought  to  mean  that  these  words  were  (raet,  raeaet),  but 
with  a  person  so  destitute  of  real  phonetic  feeling,  (raet,  reet) 
might  have  been  thought  to  have  a  "  common  sound."  His 
expression  also  might  not  have  meant  that  the  long  sound 
and  the  short  sound  were  the  same.  The  following  passage 
is  noteworthy. 

''Take  special  notice  that  the  Dipthong  ai  and  the  Yowel  a  are 
very  apt  to  be  mistaken,"  i.e.,  confused  one  for  the  other,  *'  the 
Londoners,  affecting  (as  they  think)  a  finer  pronunciation,  would 
quite  lose  the  sound  of  the  proper  diphthong  ai,  as  too  broad  and 
clownish  for  their  fine  smooth  Tongues ;  but  the  honest  Countryman, 
not  to  say  our  Universities  will  (by  no  means)  part  with  authentick 
Custom,  time  out  of  mind,  according  to  its  natural  sound  ;  however, 
to  reconcile  this  difference,  you  must  be  sure  to  keep  close  to  the 

^  The  story  that    King  James   I.,  ye  sail  hae,"  and  united  the  bishoprics, 

wishing  to   bestow    the   bishopric    of  although  it  labours  under  the  historical 

either  Bath  or  Wells  on  a  west  country  difficulty  of  uniting  the  sees  500  years 

divine,  asked  him  which  he  Avould  have,  after  their  union,  serves  to  shew  the 

and  on  being  told  Bath  (Bgeseth),  re-  near  coincidence  of  the  sounds, 
plied  "  Baith  (beeth)  say  ye,  then  baith 
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orthography,  whicli  that  you  may  the  better  do ;  always  remember 
that  the  single  a  must  end  no  English  word  ;  but  if  tliey  will  speak 
fine^  yet  be  sure  that  you  write  true,  by  adding  y,  not  da  but  day. 
Observe  that  tho'  many  times  this  Diphthong  ai  is  parted  in  proper 
names,  as  Ja-ir,  La-ish,  Sepharva-im  &c.  yet  i  is  usually  swallowed 
up,  in  the  sound  of  the  forgoing  a,  especially  when  the  word  ends 
in  ah  as  Benai-ah^  Serai-ah  &c.  the  i  is  not  sounded." 

This  feeble  attempt  to  keep  long  a  and  ai  apart  seems  to 
be  dictated  by  theoretical  grounds.  He  had  previously  said 
there  were  15  sounds:  "five  short  and  five  long  sounds  be- 
longing to  the  vowels,  besides  five  such  proper  diphthongs  as 
make  five  other  distinct  sounds,  difiering  from  the  foregoing 
ten  sounds.'^  And  he  assigns  as  his  first  reason  for  admitting 
none  other  but  ai,  au,  oi,  oo,  and  ou  to  be  proper  diphthongs, 
that  "none  but  these  five  have  such  a  plain  distinct  sound, 
difierent  from  the  five  vowels.*'  Hence  it  was  important 
for  him  to  distinguish  long  a  and  ai,  though  in  pronunciation, 
the  utmost  difierence  which  I  can  suppose  him,  with  his 
palatal  tendencies,  to  have  made,  is  to  have  called  long  a  (ee) 
and  ai  (eei).  The  first  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  his 
identifying  his  long  a  with  the  vowel  in  there,  tcere,  ivhere, 
which  was  certainly  (ee). 

1710.  Dyche  distinctly  says  ai,  a?j  =  a  in  care,  and  as 
Cooper  in  1685  had  given  the  pairs  sell  sail,  sent  saint,  tell 
tail,  tent  taint,  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  time 
the  change  of  the  sound  of  long  a  from  (aa)  to  (ee)  was  fully 
established,  notwithstanding  that  Jones  only  nine  years  be- 
fore would  not  allow  that  long  a  was  pronounced  as  ai.  At 
the  same  date  as  Dyche,  the  anonymous  instructor  of  the 
Palatines  writes  the  words  I  make,  I  have,  care  in  German 
letters  ei  mdhh,  ei  hdhf,  kdhr  which  should  mean  (oi  mEEk, 
oi  HEEf,  kEEr),  but  would  have  been  written  even  if  the  real 
sound  had  been  (8ea3).  Here  have  is  made  to  have  long  a, 
as  it  used  to  have  ;  it  is  now  (naev)  and  the  pronunciation, 
(Heev),  indicated  by  the  German  letters  is  very  doubtful. 

1766.  Buchanan  always  uses  ai  to  represent  the  long 
sound  of  a. 

1768.  Franklin  simply  gives  men,  lend,  name,  lane  as 
examples  of  the  same  sound,  and  this  is  nearly  the  modern 
practise. 

This  change  of  (a)  into  (e)  has  also  occurred  in  French. 
Chevallet^  says  :  "  Le  changement  de  a  en  e  est  frequent  dans 
le  langage  du  peuple  de  Paris  :  .  .  .  .  des  le  commencement 

^  Origine  et  formation  de  la  langue  Fran9aise.     Paris,  1853-7,  vol.  i.,  part 
3,  p.  59. 
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du  XV®  slecle  Geoffroi  Tory  observe  chez  les  dames  de  Paris 
la  tendance  que  je  viens  de  signaler.  ...  *  Les  dames  de 
Paris  au  lieu  de  a  prononcent  e  bien  souvent,  quant  elles 
disent :  *  Mon  mery  est  a  la  porte  de  Peris  ou  il  se  faict 
peier^  .  .  .  telle  maniere  de  parler  vient  d'accoustement  de 
jeunesse ;'  Gfeoffroi  Tory,  Champfleury,  fo.  xxxiii,  Y^.''  The 
same  writer  quotes  (vol.  i,  part  2,  p.  55)  from  various  imitators 
of  popular  pronunciation,  eriere,  tremontane,  terrir,  douainier, 
errhes,  ouete,  plaine,  clerinette,  epaigneul,  for  arriere,  tramon- 
tane, tarir,  douanier,  arrbes,  ouate,  plane,  clarinette,  epagneul. 

1780.  Sheridan  seems  altogether  to  ignore  the  sound  of 
(aa)  in  English,  allowing  only  (aese)  to  the  English  a  in  far, 
bar,  psalm,  balm.  Being  an  Irishman  who  had  devoted  his 
attention  for  years  to  English  pronunciation,  while  his  fre- 
quent residences  in  Ireland  kept  his  ear  alive  to  the  Irish 
pronunciations  of  English  then  current  in  educated  society, 
his  remarks  upon  Irish  pronunciation  are  of  considerable 
importance.  They  serve  to  shew  generally  that  the  Irish 
peculiarities  arose  partly  from  the  persistence  of  xvii  th  cen- 
tury pronunciations,  and  partly  from  an  endeavour  to  correct 
that  pronunciation  by  the  then  current  English  usage,  which, 
learned  rather  by  rule  than  custom,  was  carried  to  an  excess. 
There  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  notice  this  as  we  proceed. 
With  respect  to  a,  long  a  is  frequently  (aese)  in  Irish  where 
it  is  (ee)  in  English,  and  sometimes  (sese)  in  Irish  against 
(se)  in  English.  He  instances  patron,  matron,  rather, 
which  in  England  were  (pee'tron,  mee'tran,  raedh'j)  and  in 
Ireland  (paet'ron,  mset'ron,  roeaedh'j).  These  were  evidently 
the  older,  xvii  th  century  sounds,  which  have  again  become 
current  in  England,  where  even  the  older  (raa'dhj)  is  com- 
mon. The  pronunciation  (raedh'j),  may  be  heard  from 
Americans,  among  whom  there  is  also  a  great  tendency  to- 
wards the  pronunciation  of  the  earlier  settlers,  1628.  Thus 
the  true  sound  (naert)  may  be  heard  in  America,  which  is 
very  rare  in  England. 

As  a  general  rule  the  words  in  -aim,  which  Sheridan  pro- 
nounced (-8B8em),  were  according  to  him,  called  (-AAm)  in 
Ireland,  as  (bAAm,  sAAm,  kwAAm,  kAAm,  kAAf)  for  balm, 
psalm,  qualm,  calm,  calf,  and  this  was  a  distinct  xvii  th  cen- 
tury sound.  In  the  following  words,  which  he  cites,  there 
is  sometimes  an  "  overcorrection"  of  the  kind  above  alluded 
to  :  ffape,  gather,  catch,  quash,  clamour,  ivrath,  tvroth,  fareicell, 
squadron,  were  then  pronounced  in  England  (gaeaep,  gaedh'or, 
kaetsh,  kwsesh,  klaem'or,  rAAth,  rAth,  faer'wel,  skwAd'ron) 
and   in   Ireland    (geep,   gedh'or,    kstsh,  kwAsh,   klaese'mar, 
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raeaeth,  raetli,  feer'wel,  skwaese'drQn).  The  received  usage  of 
the  XIX  th  century  varies  between  the  two,  and  may  be  taken 
as  (geep,  gsedh'J,  kaetsh,  kwAsh,  klaem'J,  raath,  rAAth,  feeJ'- 
wel*,  sk«d^Ad*ron.) 

The  recognized  pronunciation  in  the  xviii  th  century  seems 
then  to  have  been,  short  a  =  (se)  in  all  cases,  long  a 
generally  =  (ee),  the  exact  quality  (ee,  ee,  ee)  being 
doubtful,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  (aa)  is  now  fre- 
quently heard,  as  in  dart,  father,  etc.,  long  a  was  =  (seae), 
as  it  always  was  in  the  xvii  th  century. 

E,  EE,  EA  —  XVI  TH  Century. 

1530.  Palsgrave  says  :  '*^  in  the  frenche  tong  hath  thre 
dyverse  sowndes,  for  somtyme  they  sownde  hym  lyke  as  we  do  in 
our  tonge  in  these  words,  a  heere,  a  heest  a  peere,  a  heene  and  suche 
lyke  ....  The  sowndyng  of  e,  whiche  is  most  generally  kepte  with 
them,  is  suche  as  we  gyve  to  e  in  our  tong  in  these  wordes  ahoue 
rehersed,  that  is  to  say,  lyke  as  the  Italianes  sounde  e,  or  they  vrith 
vs  that  pronounce  the  latine  tonge  aright :  so  that  e  in  frenche  hath 
neuer  suche  a  sownde  as  we  vse  to  gyue  hym  in  these  wordes,  a  hee 
suche  as  maketh  honny,  a  heere  to  lay  a  deed  coi^os  on,  a  i^eere  a 
make  or  felowe,  and  as  we  sounde  dyuers  of  our  pronownes  endynge 
in  ^,  as  we,  me,  the,  he,  she,  and  suche  lyke,  for  suche  a  kynde  of 
soundynge  both  in  frenche  and  latine,  is  allmoste  the  ryght  pronun- 
ciation of  i,  as  shall  here  after  appere." 

Here  are  laid  down  two  sounds  of  English  e  long,  as  (ee) 
in  heaVy  beast,  pear,  bean,  and  as  (ii)  in  bee,  bier,  peer ;  ice,  me, 
thee,  he,  she,  but  the  spelling  of  the  two  sets  of  words  is  not 
distinguished.  We  shall  see  that  in  the  xiv  th  century  all 
these  words  were  pronounced  with  (ee)  and  that  they  were 
spelled  indifferently  with  e  or  ee,  sometimes  with  ie,  and  rarel}^, 
if  ever,  with  ea.  In  Palsgrave's  text  ea  is  very  rare,  but  in 
his  vocabularies  he  uses  it  freely.  The  following  words  taken 
from  his  vocabulary  of  substantives  will  illustrate  his  con- 
fused use  of  e,  ee,  ea.  To  shew  a  further  advanced  state  of 
spelling  I  add  Levins's  orthography  1570  of  the  same  words 
preceded  by  two  dots,  after  Palsgrave's  explanations. 

^^Bee  a  flye  ..  bee,  leche  tree  ..  bech,  heed  of  stone  or  wode  ..  bead, 
heane  come  ..  beane,  hefe  meate  ..  beefe,  heahyn  fev  au  guet ..  beacon, 
heame  of  an  house  ..  beame,  heare  a  he  beest..  beare,  heere  for  deed 
men  ..  beare,  heest ..  beast,  heatyng  ..  beate,  dede  acte  ..  deede,  deed 
body.,  dead,  deane  of  a  church,  defnesse  lacke  of  heryng ..  deafe, 
demyng  judgying..  deeme,  derenesse  chierte  ..  deare,  derlyng  a  man 
mignon  ..  darling,  eare  of  a  man  or  beeste  ..  eare,  ease  rest.,  ease, 
easier  a  hye  feest . .  easter  feast,  feanyng  faincte  . .  fain,  feate  of  arms 
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..  feate,  fedyng  place  ..  feede,  felyng  ..  feele,  fearyng ..  fear,  fesant 
coke  faisant  ..  fesant,  feest  ..  feast,  f ether  plume  ..  fether,  gere  cloth- 
ing., geare,  geet  a  blake  stone,  heed  pate  or  nob  ..head,  hepe  of 
money ..  heape,  heale  of  body..heale,  heele  of  the  fote ..  heele, 
helthe  ..  healthy,  heape  a  great  quantite  ..  heape,  heer  of  the  heed 
cheuevl ..  hcyry,  herce,  a  deed  body  ..  herse,  heerryng  a  fysshe  ..  her- 
ring, hearyng  the  place  whereby  we  here  ovye ..  heare,  hert  of  any 
beest  cveur  ..  heartie,  her  the  of  a  chyniney  ..  herth,  ^(9«^^  ..  heate, 
hevyn  ciel ..  heaven,  ^Wowsy ..  jelouse,  kepyng  obseruation  ..  keepe, 
leche  a  surgion..  leche,  leed  a  metall ..  leade,  lees  pasture,  leafe  of  a 
tree  ..  leafe,  lefenesse  cherete  ..  liefer,  leage  two  mile  ..  league,  leaning 
^o..leane,  lelce  an  herbe  ..  leeke,  lenenesse  maigrete  ..  leane,  lepe  or 
start  savlt  .AescQQ,  leaue  lycence  ..  leave,  leven  for  bredde  ..  leven, 
leaner  to  lyfte  with.,  lever,  meale  of  meate  ..  meale,  meane  of  a 
songe  moyen  ..  meane,  measure  of  two  gallons  ..  measure,  mede  drinke, 
mede  rewarde  ..  meede,  medowe  felde  ..  medowe,  mekenesse  humilite  .. 
meeke,  nede  besoing ..  neede,  nedyll  to  sowe  with..needil,  neare  of 
a  beest  roignon,  nesyng  with  the  nose  esternuement ..  sneeze,  neates 
ledder  cordovayn,  peace . .  peace,  peee  or  parte  of  a  thyng . .  pece, 
peache  a  frute  . .  peache,  pecoche  a  byrde,  peaTce  of  a  ladyes  moumyng 
heede ..  peake,  peele  of  belles,  pele  for  an  ovyn ..  peale,  peerle  a  stone 
..  pearle,  pese  frute  poys  ..  pease,  pescodde,  qiiene  lady ..  queene,  queane 
garse..  queane,  reahne  roiaulme,  rede  to  playe  or  pype  with.,  rede, 
reed  herryng . .  redde,  reed  hreest  a  byrde  . .  brest,  reednesse  rovgevr, 
redy  money ..  reddy,  rele  for  yarne ..  reele,  reherser ..  reherse,  release 
forgyvenesse,  reame  of  paper  ..  reame,  rere  hanket  ralias,  rerewarde  of 
men  arriere  ^ar<^6..  rerewarde,  r^sowaJ/^w^6fs..  reasonable,  reason.. 
reason,  season  tyme . .  season,  see  water  mer . .  sea,  secole  charbon  de 
terre,  sede  of  herbes . .  seede,  sege  before  a  castell..  sege,  sekenesse 
maladie  ..  sicknesse,  seeke,  sekyng  or  serchyng  ..  seeke,  seale  a  fysshe  .. 
seale,  seame  of  sowyng  ..  seame;  seme  for  to  frye  with  seyn  de  povrceau 
[saindoux],  semelynesse  ..  semely,  see  hreame  a  fysshe,  sertche  enquyre 
..  searche,  seate  a  place  ..  seate,  teching  lerning ..  teache,  tediousnesse .. 
tedious,  teele  a  byrde  plignon ..  teale,  tele  a  byrde  pUnget  ..ie^lQ, 
teme  of  a  plough  or  oxen..teame,  teere  of  wepyng . .  teare,  tete, 
pappe  or  dugge,  a  womans  brest ..  teate,  tethe  dens ..  teethe,  veele 
flesshe  ..  veale,  wede  clothyng  ..  weede,  weke  for  candels  ..  weak, 
weykenesse  flebesse  ..  wayk,  weke  a  senyght  ..  weeke,  ivelthe  ..  welth, 
wepyng  pleur ..  weepe,  were  to  take  fysshe,  werynesse  or  grefe  .. 
wearie,  wesant  the  pype  ..  weysand,  wesyll  a  beest ..  wesyll,  wevyng 
frame  ..  weave,  whele  of  a  carte  ..  wheele,  whete  corne  ..  wheate,  yere 
xii  monethes  ..  yeare,  yest  or  barme  for  ale,  %ele  love  or  frenshyp .. 
zeele,  Zealande  a  countrey. 

This  long  list  will  shew  that  in  Palsgrave's  time  no  definite 
rule  had  been  laid  down  for  the  spellingof  these  words,  and  hence 
the  reader  could  not  discriminate  the  sounds.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  middle  of  the  xvi  th  century  that  anything  like  a  rule 
appeared,  and  then  ee  was  used  for  (ii),  and  ea  for  (ee).  But 
Levins  shews  that  th.e   rule  was  by  no  means  consistently 
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applied  so  early  as  1570.  And  even  at  a  later  period  ea  was 
often  used  for  (e)  the  short  vowel,  and  simple  e  often  repre- 
sented (ee)  and  sometimes  perhaps,  but  not  often,  (ii).  We 
often  find  hee,  mee  written  like  thee  to  give  the  full  sound  of 
(ii)  and  prevent  the  pronunciation  (ee),  which  was  given  to 
the.  The  introduction  of  the  difference  ee,  ea  was  therefore 
a  phonetic  device,  intended  to  assist  the  reader.  Great  dijQB.- 
culty  again  arose  as  many  words  in  ea  came  to  be  pronounced 
(ii)  without  any  change  being  made  in  the  spelling,  and  we 
find  orthoepists  obliged  to  give  long  lists  of  words  with  ea  as 
(ee),  as  (e)  and  as  (ii).  If  it  had  only  been  recognized  that 
ea  was  a  modern  innovation,  introduced  with  a  phonetic 
purpose,^  writers  and  printers  might  not  have  hesitated  to 
replace  ea  by  e,  ee  in  the  two  last  cases.  It  is  now  perhaps 
too  late  to  wvitQ  feest J  heest,  reep^  heem^  etc.,  but  there  is  no 
reason  but  habit  against  this  spelling,  and  abundance  of 
historical  authority  in  its  favour. 

Palsgrave  in  saying  that  e  was  sounded  as  in  Italian,  takes 
no  notice  either  in  French  or  Italian  of  the  double  sound 
{e,  e)  into  which  (e)  splits,  although  Meigret,  1550,  finds  it 
necessary  to  use  two  distinct  vowel  signs  for  the  two  sounds. 
In  modern  English  we  distinguish  ail,  air,  —  {ee\,  eej),  but 
in  some  parts  in  the  north  of  England  I  find  this  distinction 
unknown,  and  (ee)  alone  pronounced.  Hence  I  suspect  that 
the  older  English  sounds  were  (ee,  e).  The  short  sound  (e) 
has  remained,  apparently  unchanged,  from  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish times  to  the  present  day. 

1547.  Salesbury  gives  the  4wo  sounds  (ee,  ii)  and  also 
notices  the  mute  or  unpronounced  e.  He  scarcely  ever  uses 
ee  or  ea.  As  examples  of  (ee,  e)  he  gives  in  his  Welsh  pro- 
nunciation A  were,  wreke,  breke,  wreste  =  a  weir,  wreak, 
break,  wrest,  and  calls  attention  to  the  difference  of  meaning 
in  BERE,  pere,  hele,  mele  according  as  they  are  pronounced 
with  (ii)  =  bier,  peer,  heel,  meel  (to  meddle  ?),  or  with  (ee) 
r=bear,  pear,  heal,  meal.  Omitting  mute  e  and  ea,  the  fol- 
lowing are  all  the  words  containing  e,  of  which  he  gives 
the  sounds  ;  the  old  spelling  is  in  small  capitals,  and  the 
Welsh  transcription  in  italics  : — 

Brede  hred  (bred)  panis,  laddee  lad-dr  (lad'er),  eueemoee  efer- 
mwor  (evermoor)  in  aeternum,  thondre  thwndr  (thuncl'er),  wondre 
wndr  (und'er  =  wund'er),  chese  tsis  (tshiiz)  caseus,  freistdes /rwt?s 

1  This  was  so  little  suspected  that  ciato,"  and  when  he  says  it  was  then 

we  find  Wallis  imagining  that  ea  was  "nunc  dierum"  pronounced  (ee)  he  adds 

properly  pronounced  as   (eea)  or  (ee')  "  sono  ipsius  a  penitus  suppresso,"  as  if 

"per  e  masculinum,  adjuncto  etiam  si  it  ever  had  been  sounded  since  the  xiiith 

libet  exilis  d  sono  raptissimo  pronun-  century,  except  in  provincial  dialects. 
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(friindz)  amici,  trees  triys  (trii'^'z)  arhores,  sutfre  swffffre  (suf'er) 
sinere,  gelding  gelding  (geld'iq),  Gylbert  Gilbert  (Gil'bert),  gtngee 
tsintsir  (dzhin-dzher)  zinzibcr,  beggynge  legging  (beg-/q),  egge  eg 
(eg)  ovum,  Jesu  tsiesuw  (Dzhee'zyy),  qijene  kwin  (kwiin)  regina, 
EENT  rent  (rent),  tresuee  tresuwr  (trez'yyr)  thesaurus,  velijet  velfet 
(vel'vet)  holosericum,  verttje  vertuw  (ver'tyy),  the  dde  (the),  to- 
gether with  the  Latin  ego  egu  (eg'u),  Dei  deei  (dee*i). 

Of  these  the  words  chese,  frendes,  quene  have  the  sound  of 
(ii).  It  should  be  observed  that  BuUokar  also  gives  (friindz), 
and  so  does  Wallis,  and  so  late  as  1701  Jones  admits  this 
sound,  thus  making  the  new  spelling  ie  indicate  (ii)  in 
"  Algier,  bier,  canonier,  friend,  fusilier,  grenadier,  Tangier," 
and  hsiTvaonizmg  friend,  fiend,  both  formerly  (freend,  feend), 
but  then  (friind,  fiind),  and  now  (frend,  fiind). 

As  respects  ea  Salesbury  agrees  with  others  in  giving  sea 
see  (see)  mare,  yea  ie  (Jee),  season  seesyn  (seez'in)  tempestas 
vel  occasio,  but  he  is  peculiar  in  ease  ies  (jeez)  otium,  leaue 
lief  (Ijeev)  licentia,  since  Hart  gives  easy  (ee'zi),  and  Grill 
writes  leave  (leev).  I  can  find  no  authority  for  the  insertion 
of  i  :=■  (j),  and  am  inclined  suspect  a  misprint,  because  the 
four  words  ease,  leaue,  sea,  yea  are  given  together  and 
transcribed  ies,  lief,  see,  ie,  so  that  the  last  ie  may  have 
occasioned  the  two  former,  and  he  introduces  them  by 
saying :  *'  In  certain  words  they  place  a  sometimes,  as  we 
should  consider  it,  rather  carelessly  according  to  our  custom, 
out  of  its  own  power  and  rather  metamorphosed  into  the 
vowel  e,"  this  should  merely  imply  that  ea  was  written  for 
ee,  meaning  prolonged  e  (ee),  and  not  that  in  two  of  the 
words  e  was  also  altered  into  the  Welsh  i,  meaning  English  y. 
If  then  we  read  ees,  leef  for  ies,  lief,  in  Salesbury's  Welch 
transcription,  we  shall  reconcile  it  with  his  observation  and 
with  the  usages  of  other  orthoepists. 

1568.  Smith,  agreeing  generally  with  Salesbury,  calling 
the  English  e  "  e  Latina,''  pronounces  yet,  yes  (jit,  j/s),  but 
gives  also  the  pronunciation  (jet,  jes),  though  by  introducing 
it  with  an  "  alii  vocant,"  he  clearly  prefers  the  former. 

1569.  Hart  says,  describing  this  vowel:  "The  seconde 
with  somewhat  more  closing  the  mouth,"  than  for  a,  "thrust- 
ing softlye  the  inner  part  of  the  tongue  to  the  inner  and 
vpper  great  teeth,  (or  gummes  for  want  of  teeth)  and  is 
marked  e."  He  writes  (dheez)  for  these,  and  (mii'terz, 
Hier)  for  metres,  here.  In  1580,  Bullokar  writes  both  (neer) 
and  (niir)  for  here,^  and  has  also  (siil'dum)  for  seldom. 

^  Henry  I^^^.,  part  1,  act  i.,  sc.  2,  1.  apparant  that  thou  art  heire  apparant," 
65,  Quarto  16l3)  :  "were  it  not  heere       ought  to  have  heen  pronounced  (wer  ii 

\ 
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1621.  Gill  says,  *'E,  breuis  est  hac  form^  (e),  vt  in  (net)  rete : 
et  longa  sic,  (ee),  vt  in  (neet)  neate.  i.  nitidus  adiectiuum :  Sub- 
stantiuum  neate  significat  onme  genus  bouum." 

The  pronunciation  in  the  xvi  th  century  is  therefore  toler- 
ably certain.  All  words  now  spelled  with  ee  had  (ii), 
a  few  final  e  as  he,  me,  she,  we,  had  also  (ii),  almost  every 
word  now  written  with  ea,  or  words  written  with  ea  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  had  (ee)  though  some  had  (e). 
All  simple  e  long  were  (ee).  Exceptions  were  here 
(niir)  occasionally,  hear,  year  (niir,  jiir)  in  Bullokar, 
appear  is  marked  (apiir*)  in  Butler  1633,  who  also  dis- 
tinguishes (teer)  lacerare,  (tiir)  lacryma,  and  wishes 
dear,  weary,  hear  to  be  called  (deer,  wee'r^',  neer)  instead 
of  (diir,  wii'n',  niir)  which  he  therefore  implies  to  have 
been  the  more  usual  pronunciation. 

E,  EE,  EA. — XVII  TH  Century. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  establish  that  through  the 
XVII  th  century  and  down  to  our  own  times  short  e  has 
remained  (e)  and  ee  has  been  (ii).  The  difficulty  only  turns 
upon  the  pronunciation  of  long  e  and  of  ea. 

1653.  Waxlis  says  :  **  <?  profertur  sono  acuto  claroqne  ut  Gal- 
lorum  e  mascuhnum,"  except  before  r  as  will  be  hereafter  con- 
sidered; ^'' ea  effertur  nunc  dierum  ut  e  longum :  sono  ipsius  a 
penitus  suppresso,  et  sono  Hterae  e  producto.  E'empe  illud  solum 
praestat  a  ut  syllaba  reputetur  longa.  Ita  met  obviam  factus,  meat 
victus,  set  sisto,  sedere  facio,  seat  sella,  etc.,  non  sono  differunt  nisi 
quod  vocalis  iUic  correpta,  hie  producta  intelligatur." 

He  however  gives  the  exceptions  near,  dear,  hear  =  (niir, 
diir,  niir).  Wilkins  has  (ii'vil)  for  evil,^  but  he  writes  Jesiis 
as  (Dzhee*s9s),  where  the  first  (s)  is  probably  a  mere  over- 
sight for  (z). 

1668.  Peice  says:  "E  soundes  like,  ee,  (ii,  i)  in  be,  even,  evening^ 
England,  English,  Tie,  here,  me,  she,  we,  ye,^^  probably  the  complete 
hst  at  that  time.  He  also  says  :  ^^  ea  soundes  e,  d-r-a-w-n  out  long 
as  lead,  weak."     And  then  subjoins  the  following  list : — 

Appeal,  appease.   Bean,  bear,  beast,  beat,  beneath,  breach,  break, 

not  Heer  apar-ent,  dhat  dhou  art  Hair  in  alluding  to  raisins,  pronounced  in 

apar*ent),  but  for  the  sake  of  the  joke  the  usual    but    unrecognized  manner 

we  may  suppose  Falstaff  to  have  pro-  (reez-nz),  a  pronunciation  given  by  Price 

nounced  in  Hart's  way,  and  called  heir  1668  as  the  correct  sound,  and,  as  we 

(neer),   a  pronunciation  certainly  well  see  by  Hart,  well  known  at  the  time, 
known  in  Shakspere's  time,  although  ^  The  ags.  forms  yfel,    eofel,  point 

censured  by  Gill  so  late  as  1621.  Again,  to  the  sounds  (yyvel,  ee'-vel),  at  a  very 

in  the  same  play,  act  ii.,  sc.  4,  1.  264  :  early  period,  and  consequently  to  a  con- 

"  If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blacke-  current    (ii'vl,   ee*vl)   in  old  English, 

berries,"  was  (if  reez-nz  wer  az  plen-te  The  contracted  form  ill  shews  that  the 

az  blak'ber^z),  and  the  joke  consisted  (ii)  sound  had  the  preference. 
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to  break.  Cease,  cheat,  clean,  cleave,  compleat,  conceal,  congeal. 
Deal,  decrease,  defeat,  displease,  dream.  Eager,  can,  ear,  earn, 
easie,  Easter,  endeavour,  estreat,  eat,  eaves.  Feature,  forswear. 
Glean.  Heal,  heap.  Jealousie.  Meal,  mean.  Eeach,  reveal.  To 
sheath,  speak,  spear,  spread,  squeak,  seam,  seamstress,  streak, 
surcease,  swear.  Teach,  teazils,  treatise.  Weave,  weaver.  Zeal." 
Of  these  the  following  are  still  either  (ee,  ^e)  or  (e),  hear,  break, 
earn,  endeavour,  forswear,  jealousie,  spread,  swear,  while  the  rest  have 
become  (ii).  "^a  sounds  short  (e)  in  head,  dead,  ready.  Bed- 
stead, beard.  Earl.  Eeather.  Heaven.  Measure.  Pearl,  pleasure. 
Search,  stead,  sweat.  Thread,  threaten,  treasurie,  treasure.  Wealth, 
weary,  weather,"  of  which  only  heard,  weary  have  now  changed. 

John  Kemble  used  to  be  laughed  at  for  speaking  of  his 
bird,  meaning  heard;  we  have  here  old  authority  for  the 
sound. ^  Price  makes  ea  sound  as  a  and  there  is  consider- 
able probability  that  he  meant  (ae)  and  neither  (a)  nor  (aa), 
in  heard,  heart,  hearken,  searge.  Jones  said  both  hard  and  herd 
for  heard  (p.  86)  ;  serge,  is  borne  out  by  the  modern  (klaaik, 
saaJ'dzh'Bnt)  for  clerk,  sergeant.  The  only  words  in  which 
Price  admits  ea  to  sound  as  ee  (ii)  are  dear,  appear ;  hlear-eyed, 
chear,  clear,  hear,  near,  read,  year,  which  short  list  also  em- 
braces all  Wallis's  exceptions. 

1685.  CooPEE,  has  not  named  any  instances  in  which  e 
long  is  (ii),  but  he  enters  fully  into  ea. 

First  ea  =  (e)  in  already^  behead,  bread,  breadth,  breakfast, 
breath,  cleanse,  deadly,  dearth,  death,  dread,  earth,  endeavour, 
feather,  head-y,  health,  heaven,  heavy,  leather,  leaven^  /efl^2;6r  [lever] 
leaver et  [leveret],  pageant,  reachles  [reckless],  ready,  realm, 
spread,  stealth,  threaten,  treachery,  tread,  ivealth.  Here  en- 
deavour has  (e)  instead  of  (ee)  as  in  Price ;  breakfast  is 
shortened  as  at  present,  and  lever  has  now  become  (ii). 

Second  ea  =  {ee),  of  which  more  presently.  This  is  a 
long  list  beginning  with  appeal,  appease,  beacon,  etc.  Most 
of  the  words  now  have  (ii),  except  break,  forswear,  great, 
sweat,  wear.  The  words  can  =  yean,  enitor,  eavs  =  eaves, 
subgrunda,  learn  lampas,  lease  formula  locationis,  deserve  note. 

Third  ea  =  (ee),  of  which  more  presently.  With  the 
single  exception  of  scream  clamo,  all  the  words  have  the  com- 
bination ear,  as  bear,  beard,  earl,  early,  earn,  earnest,  learn, 
rehearse,  scarce  cribrum,  search,  shear,  potsheard,  swear,  tear, 
wear. 

^  Sheridan,  1780,  giving   a  list   of  Irishmen,  who,  wishing  to  imitate  the 

Irishisms,  notes  (biird)  as  the  Irish  and  English  (ii)  pronunciation  of  ea,  carried 

(bErd)  as  the  English  pronunciation  of  it  too  far,  as  Sheridan  points  out  in 

beard.     Most  probably  (biird)  was  at  some  other  cases,  (p.  92). 
that  time  one  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
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Fourth  ea  =  a,  which  we  have  identified  with  (ae),  (p.  71), 
in  hearties,  hearten,  hearth. 

Fifth  ea  =  (ii)  in  arrear,  besmear,  hlear-ey^d,  dear,  ear-wig, 
fear,  gear,  hear,  near,  sear,  shears,  spear,  tear  lacryma,  weary, 
whereas  Price  speaks  weary  with  (e).  Here  arrear,  ear-tvig, 
fear,  gear,  sear,  shears,  spear,  tear  s.,  weary,  are  in  addition  to 
Price's  list,  which  also  contains  words  not  here  found.  It  is 
clear  that  the  (ii)  sound  was  beginning  to  assert  its  claims 
to  the  domain  which  it  has  since  almost  entirely  conquered,, 
and  from  which  the  orthography  ea  was  intended  to  drive  it, 
so  powerless  is  the  artificial  barrier  of  spelling,  to  arrest  the 
natural  flow  of  speech. 

Cooper's  vowel  system  is  peculiar,  and  is  clearly  founded 

upon  a  careful  analysis  of  his  own  pronunciation.     His  list 

of  exact  pairs  of  long  and  short  vowel  sounds  is  as  follows  : 

12  3  4  5  6  7  8 

can       ken        will       folly       full       up       meet       foot 

cast      cane       weal      fall         foale     —       need       fool. 

Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  series  of  short 
vowels  in  the  upper  line  was  meant  for  (ee,  e,  i,  a,  ti,  q, 
i,  u),  although  (e,  a),  may  have  been  used  for  (e,  o).  Hence 
the  long  vowels  should  be  (seae,  ee,  ii,  a  a,  uu,  — ,  ii,  uu).  The 
second  may  of  course  have  been  (ee),  and  the  third  may 
have  been  [ee)  rather  than  (n).  The  two  sounds  are  closely 
enough  allied  for  even  a  careful  analyzer  to  confuse.  In 
order  to  bring  a  Frenchman  to  the  sound  of  (^)  it  is  necessary 
to  exaggerate  the  sound  into  [e).  Persons  endeavouring  to 
prolong  («■)  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  [ee).  Other  orthoepists 
seem  to  have  confused  Cooper's  second  long  vowel  with  (aeae) 
when  it  was  spelt  a  as  in  cane,  and  with  (ee)  in  other  cases. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  also  that  Cooper  finds  his  second  long 
vowel  expressed  by  ea  almost  only  before  r.  This  rather 
points  to  (sese,  ee,  ee)  as  his  first  three  vowels,  which  others 
reduced  to  two  (aoae,  ee).  There  is  no  evidence,  beyond 
Cooper,  for  (ii)  occurring  long,  or  (e)  short,  in  English.  The 
inference  is  that  Cooper  had  either  a  peculiar  pronunciation, 
or  that  vowel  sounds  appeared  to  him  exact  pairs,  which  do 
not  so  appear  to  us.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  pair  (ii,  i),  which  is  even  now  commonly  adopted, 
and  hence  he  tried  to  find  (ii,  i)  in  the  English  (need,  meet), 
although  he  owns  that  in  this  case  "minima  datur  difierentia 
inter  correptionem  et  productionem,"  and  indeed  the  difier- 
ence  is  rather  due  to  the  consonants  than  to  the  vowels,  the 
sonant  (d)  having  a  sound  of  its  own  in  addition  to  the  glide 
from  (ii).     Again  he  strove  to  find  a  proper  long  vowel  to 
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{i)f  and,  observing  a  difference  then  between  weal  and  wear, 
corresponding  to  the  modern  difference  between  ail  and  air 
(eel,  eel),  he  assumed  that  the  finer  sound  was  the  real  long 
of  (^),  and  thus  paired  (ee,  i).  Acting  upon  this  conclusion 
I  shall  transcribe  Cooper's  vowels  accordingly.  He  seems, 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  to  have  heard  the  difference  (uu,  u) 
and  refusing  to  consider  them  as  pairs,  endeavoured  to  hear 
(u)  in  foot  as  distinct  from  fool  and  iuH,  and  then,  not  find- 
ing the  real  long  sound  of  his  {u),  took  {oo)  in  ioal  as  its 
nearest  representative.  This  would  reduce  his  vowel  scale  to 
the  following,  which  I  shall  adopt  in  future  citations. 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8        ■ 

ksen        ken        wil        file        iul        ap        mit        fut 
ksesest     kEEn       w^^l       fAAl      .fool        —        niid        faul 

The  distinction  between  the  words  in  ea  which  Cooper  pro- 
nounces (ee),  and  those  in  ea  which  he  pronounces  (ee), 
may  have  been  a  step  in  the  direction  of  change  from  (ee)  to 
(ii)  which  may  have  been  commencing  at  his  time  in  the  long 
list  of  words  to  which  he  assigns  (ee),  although  it  was  not 
accomplished  till  much  later. 

Holder,  1669,  does  not  make  these  distinctions,  contenting 
himself  with  fate  fat,  seal  sell,  eel  ill  (fseset  fset,  seel  sel,  iil  il), 
but  admits  that  some  vowel  may  lie  between  (ae)  and  (ee). 
In  comparing  Cooper  with  his  contemporaries  we  must  then 
consider  his  {ee,  ee)  as  represented  by  their  single  (ee). 

1688.  MiEGE  after  laying  down  the  rule  that  e  long  is  (ee)y 
the  French  e  aigii,  and  e  short  is  (e),  the  French  e  ouvert, 
excepts  the  following  which  have  the  sound  of  (ii,  i),  he,  he, 
she,  me,  we,  "qui  s'ecrivaient  autrefois  avec  deux  6,"  yes,  besom, 
evil ;  eve,  even,  evening,  here ;  the  termination  -eous ;  employ- 
ment,  enquiry,  "  qui  s'ecrivent  indifferemment  avec  un  e  ou 
avec  un  e,"  ten,  linnen,  penny,  hence,  then,  thence,  when,  ivhence, 
which  he  transcribes  in  French  letters  "  tinn  lininn,  peny, 
hinnce,  denn,  dence,  hoinn,  hoinnce,"  so  that  he  gives  e  and 
not  i  in  three  of  the  words  (by  mistake?).  This  last  list  is 
peculiar  to  this  author. 

Miege  gives  long  e  mascuUn,  (ee),  as  the  general  pronuncia- 
tion-oJef^,  but  says  that  the  a  counts  for  nothing  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  for  which  ea  therefore  =  (e),  heard,  hread, 
breakfast,  breath  s.,  dealt,  dearth^  death,  Earl,  early,  to  earn, 
earnest,  earth,  feather,,  head,  health,  heard,  hearken,  hearth, 
heaven,  heavy,  leap,  learn,  leather,  leaven,  leaver,  meadow, 
pageant,  peasant,  pilloiv-hear,  potsheard,  read  **  le  Preterit  et 
Participe,'Ve6^f/y,  realm,  to  rehearce,  scarce,  search,  stead,  stealth, 
threaten,  treachery,  tread,  wealth,  weather;  of  which  heard. 
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leapf  lever y  piUow-heert  have  now  (ii).  It  is  observable  that 
lie  gives  hearken  to  (e),  and  also  that  the  vowel  in  breakfast 
was  shortened  at  so  early  a  period. 

Miege  makes  ea  =  (ii)  in  these  words  only,  besmear,  blear- 
eyedy  clear,  dear,  gear,  hear,  near,  shears,  spear,  in  which  we 
miss  some  of  Price's  words,  though  the  list  is  increased  by 
besmear,  gear,  shears,  sjjear. 

''Bear  un  ours  et  pear  une  poire,  se  prononce  bair,pairJ^ 
There  is  a  modern  American  pronunciation,  probably  (bsesei), 
but  generally  heard  by  Englishmen  as  (baai),  which  may 
date  from  this  time,  for  as  Miege  evidently  means  bear  to 
have  a  broader  sound  that  he  heard  in  other  words,  the  real 
sound  may  have  been  (baeaer).  See  Cooper's  third  list  as 
noted  above,  (p.  82). 

1701.  Jones  says  that  the  sound  of  e  (ee)  is  written  ea 
"in  all  words  or  syllables,  that  are,  or  may  be  sounded  long," 
except  a  certain  number  of  words  where  it  is  written  e  only, 
and  it  is  perhaps  worth  giving  these  lists  as  shewing  many 
words  in  e,  e-e,  now  mostly  pronounced  with  (ii),  which  had 
all  (ee)  so  lately  as  the  end  of  the  xvii  th  century,  because 
the  fact  is  little  known,  and  its  announcement  is  generally 
received  with  incredulity.  Those  marked  (*)  have  still  (ee) 
or  (e). 

1)  eke,  *e're  (ever),  *e're  (before),  mere,  rere,  the,  *there,  these, 
*were,  *Vhere ;  glebe,  Medes,  mete,  nepe,  scene,  scheme,  sphere, 
Swede,  Thebe,  Theme. 

2)  adhere,  antheme,  austere,  blaspheme,  *cherub,  cohere,  com- 
plete, concede,  ^'credit,  discrete,  "^elo,  female,  ^'ferule,  frequent, 
Hebrew,  impede,  negro,  %ephew,  obscene,  *pedant,  pedee,  poeme, 
serous,  sincere,  supreme,  systeme,  "^tenet,  terrene,  ^treble,  *venew ; 
— *cre\ice,  crewel,  menow,  ^nether,  *plevin,  ^whether. 

3)  '*  all  Scripture  names  and  proper  names  from  other  languages, 
as  Belus,  Jehu,  Jesus,  &c." 

4)  '*  all  that  begin  with  the  sound  of  ce,  de,  e,  per,  pre,  re,  5(?." 

With  these  we  must  contrast  the  words  in  which  e  had  the 
sounds  (ii,  i) ; 

1)  the  termination  -eous. 

2)  initial  he-  as  hecome,  ledew,  lefore,  &c. 

3)  the  six  words,  le,  he,  me,  she,  we,  ye. 

4)  the  ten  words,  chesel  [chisel],  crete,  England,  English,  here, 
mere,  metre,  Peter,  saltpetre,  Twede. 

5)  the  six  words,  Bvan,  Eve,  Eveling,  even,  evening,  evil.  To 
which  in  another  place  he  adds  devil. ^ 

In  the  following  list  e  is  said  to  be  sounded  as  a,  which 

^  Jones  says  that  devil  is  "sounded  de'il,  are  curious  in  connection  with  the 
dill  sometimes."     This,  and  the  Scotch      derivation  of  ill  from  evil. 
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was  most  probably  sbort  (se)  :  Berks,  clerk,  eleven,  Herbert, 
merchant,  mercy,  Oiven,  phreyitick,  verdict,  yellow,  etc. ;  of  which 
phrentick  has  asserted  itself  in  the  orthography  frantic ;  mercy, 
yelloiv,  and  sometimes  verdict  are  known  as  vulgarisms;  eleven, 
Herbert  are  now  unknown,  merchant  is  known  as  an  archaism, 
and  Berks,  clerk  are  very  common.  This  list  seems  to  shew 
that  Miege's  service,  bear,  pear  in  which  he  makes  e  =  ai 
French,  had  the  same  sound,  especially  as  (saaa:•v^s)  is  a 
well-known  vulgarism  at  the  present  day. 

The  only  words  in  which  Jones  allows  ea  to  be  like  a  (ge) 
are  heard,  heart  "to  distinguish  them  from  hard  (not  soft), 
Hart  (or  Stag),'*  but  he  also  gives  heard  the  sound  of  (nerd). 

Jones  makes  ea  short  =  (e),  in  beard,  bread,  breadth,  breast, 
breath,  cleanse,  dead,  dealt,  dear,  dearth,  death,  dread,  earl, 
earn,  earth,  head,  heard,  hearth,  lead,  leap,  meant,  meash,  pearce, 
pearl,  reach,  read,  reath,  realm,  scarce,  search,  searge,  sheard, 
shread,  slead,  spread,  stead,  stealth,  sweat,  thread,  threat,  tread, 
wealth,  yearn ; — bedstead,  bestead,  heaven,  heavy,  leacher,  leather, 
leaven,  measure,  peasant,  pheasant,  pleasant,  steady,  treasure, 
weapon,  weasand,  weather ;  most  of  which  have  preserved  their 
sounds,  though  some  have  changed  their  spelling. 

The  only  words  in  which  Jones  allows  ea  to  have  the 
sound  (ii)  are  chear,  clear,  dear,  ear,  gear,  hear,  mear,  near, 
year; — appear,  beadle,  beam  (biu)  now  (hoo),  instead,  stead, 
steam,  team,  yea,  yeast. 

Collecting  together  all  the  words  spelled  with  ea  and  pro- 
nounced with  (ii)  as  given  in  the  preceding  lists,  we  find  them 
limited  to  the  following — all  others  in  ea  having  (ee)  or  (e). 

steam 
team 
a  tear 


appear 

dear 

mear' 

arrear 

ear 

near 

beadle 

earwig 

read 

besmear 

fear 

sear^ 

blear-eyed 

gear 

shears 

chear  ^ 

hear 

spear 

clear 

instead^ 

stead  ^ 

weary 

yea^ 

year 


yeast* 

Those  marked  Q)  are  now  spelled  cheer,  mere,  sere ;  those 
marked  (^)  had  often  the  sound  (e)  at  that  time,  and  perhaps 
more  regularly ;  (^)  the  word  yea  is  not  marked  (jii)  except 
by  Jones. 

This  list  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  of  rhymes  in 
the  XVII  th  century.  In  Croker's  Johnson,  ed.  1848,  p.  57, 
it  is  said  respecting  Rowe's  couplet 

As  if  misfortune  made  the  throne  her  seat, 
And  none  could  be  unhappy  but  the  great, 

which  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Plan  of  a  Dictionary  in  1747  had 
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adduced  to  shew  that  great  had  sometimes  the  sound  (griit), 
that  Lord  Chesterfield  remarked  it  was  "  Undoubtedly  a  bad 
rhyme,  tho'  found  in  a  great  poet," — an  observation  which 
shewed  first  that  Lord  Chesterfield  did  not  know  the  pro- 
nunciation of  EngKsh  when  E-owe  was  young,  and  secondly 
that  he  was  so  little  aware  of  the  habits  of  great  poets  (at 
least  if  he  reckoned  Shakspere  and  Dryden  among  them)  that 
he  looked  to  their  greatness  as  a  guarantee  for  the  perfection 
of  their  rhymes.  J^ow  Rowe  lived  from  1673  to  1718.  We 
may  therefore  expect  to  gather  his  pronunciation  from  Cooper, 
Miege,  and  Jones.  The  first  gives  (seet,  greet),  the  rules  of 
the  others  would  imply  (sect,  greet).  The  rhyme  was  there- 
fore perfect.  While  Pope's  couplet,  adduced  by  Johnson  to 
shew  the  other  sound  of  great, 

For  Swift  and  him  despis'd  the  farce  of  state 
The  sober  foUies  of  the  wise  and  great, 

would  have  been  to  Howe  a  somewhat  imperfect  rhyme  (seae, 
ee),  and  one  which  I  have  but  rarely  found  when  examining 
the  rhymes  of  this  period. 

As  the  point  has  been  so  much  disputed,  the  orthoepical 
accounts  have  been  given  at  great  length,  and  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  add  the  result  of  an  examination  of  Dryden's 
rhymes  in  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Annus  Mirabilis, 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  Wife  of  Bath,  Good  Parson,  Theodore 
and  Honoria,  Religio  Laici,  Flower  and  Leaf,  Cymon  and 
Iphigenia,  with  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  long  e 
and  ea.  Pejecting  those  in  which  both  spelling  and  sound 
were,  as  far  as  is  known,  identical  in  the  rhyming  termina- 
tions, the  following  are  the  results. 

1)  Eegular  rhymes,  (ee,  ee) ;  ease  with  these  seize,  sea  with 
survey  prey  weigh  key  lay  way  sway,  wear  despair,  reveal  frail, 
leave  with  deceive  receive,  mean  obscene,  congeal  hail,  remain'd 
glean' d,  there  hair,  please  these,  theme  dream,  bear  heir ; 

2)  I^early  regular  rhymes,  a  long  with  its  corresponding  short 
vowel  (ee,  e) ;  feast  with  breast  guest  address'd  rest,  set  with  great 
retreat,  increase  less,  heat  with  sweat  threat,  beat  threat,  conceal 
with  tel  dispel,  appeal  rebel  v.,  zeal  dwell,  please  with  grievances 
images,  yet  great,  extreme  stem,  supreme  them ; 

3)  Eegular  rhymes  (ii,  ii),  cheer  with  clear  year,  years  ears, 
appear  with  year  ear  tear  s.  steer  gear  cheer  clear,  near  with  clear 
ear,  dear  here,  clear  ear,  career  spear,  fear  with  leer  cheer  near  steer 
tear  s.  ear ; 

4)  Possibly  regular  rhymes  owing  to  variety  of  pronunciation, 
(ii,  ii) ;  rear  with  fear  appear,  to  bear  ivith  hear  year  tear  s.  hear 
appear  spear,  hut  also  bear  with  heir  hair  fair  were,  and  were  with 
career  spear  appear  ;  where  with  clear  near,  there  with  spear  appear 
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disappear  clear  fear ;  for  we  still  hear  were^  where,  there  pronounced 
(will  wiii  dhiii)  as  vulgarisms  ; 

5)  Rare  irregular  rhymes  (ee,  ii)  now  hecome  regular  as  (ii,  ii) ; 
heap  sweep,  retreat  feet,  deal  wheel,  disease  degrees  (?),  severe  bier, 
plead  freed,  repeat  sweet,  unclean  seen ; 

6)  Faulty  rhymes,  (e,  ii)  petitioners  years,  pensioners  fears,  steed 
with  fled  head,  feet  sweat,  field  beheld,  kneel'd  compell'd,  unseen 
men,  reed  head, — (e,  i)  contest  resist,  sense  prince,  but  civil  devil, 
does  not  belong  to  this  place,  for  the  rhyme  was  perfect  (/,  i) ; — 
(ee,  seae)  wear  care,  tears  v.  spares. 

These  rhymes,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  laxity  which 
Dryden  seems  to  have  preferred  as  a  relief,^  serve  to  shew  the 
general  correctness  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  orthoepists 
on  this  point. 

E,  EE,  EA  —  xviiiTH  Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthographist  dashes  at  once  into 
the  full  sounds  of  the  xviii  th  century.  "  Tho'  ee  be 
reckoned  among  the  Dipthongs,"  says  he,  "  yet  what  differ- 
ence is  there  in  the  sound  of  meet  to  come  together,  and  mete 
to  measure,  in  proceed  and  intercede?'^  Hence  making  the 
exceptions  that  there,  were,  where,  "  though  they  have  e  at 
the  end,  yet  it  serve  th  only  to  lengthen  the  foregoing  e  into 
a  long,"  that  is  (ee),  he  gives  the  following  17  monosyllables 
and  26  polysyllables  as  having  the  sound  (ii),  which  may 
be  contrasted  with  Jones's  lists,  (p.  85  :  Bede,  Crete,  ere 
even  now  (eej),  glebe,  glede  a  kite,  here,  Mede,  mere,  mete, 
Pede,  rere  now  rear,  scene,  scheme,  sphere,  these,  Vere  ;  adhere, 
apozeme,  austere,  blaspheme,  cohere,  complete,  concede,  concrete, 
convene,  extreme  which  Jones  spelled  extream,  greve  "or  Lord/* 
impede,  intercede,  interfere,  intervene,  Nicene,  obscene,  portgreve, 
precede,  recede,  replete,  revere,  severe,  sincere,  supercede,  supreme. 

Jones  gives  only  18  words  out  of  the  28,  (p.  86),  in  which 
he  and  preceding  orthoepists  allow  ea  to  have  the  sound  of  (ii), 

1  Besides  the  faulty  rhymes  named  resemblance  between  the  vowels;  thus 
in  the  text  the  following  have  been  Dryden  could  not  have  rhjTned  son 
noted  :  (fese,  aa)  prepare  war,  —  (e,  with  seen  pain  cane,  or  beat  with  coat, 
sese)  possess,  place, — (a,  u)  blood  with  etc.  Some  even  of  the  above  may  be  re- 
good  wood,  —  {u,  a)  took,  flock,  —  ferred  to  peculiar  or  archaic  pronuncia- 
{u,  00)  shook  with  broke  spoke,  poor  tions,  so  that  Dryden's  rhymes  are  not, 
with  more  swore  ; — (9,  a)  strung  wrong,  properly  speaking,  the  monsters  of  mo- 
return  scorn,  turn  born, — (a,  00)  lost  dern  times,  known  as  rhymes  to  the  eye, 
with  boast  coast ;  god  abode ; — (a,  au)  as  move  love  grove,  has  was  gas-  g§^t 
won  mith  town  crown,  son  with  crown.  great,  pour  flour,  changed  hanged, 
— (uu,  9u)  SMOOTH  with  drown'd  sound.  That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ^y^ 
We  also  twice  find  (oon,  Am)  none  And  break  it  to  our  ear. 
Absalom.  Notwithstanding  the  di-  See  a  further  examination  of  Dryden's 
varsity  there  is  always  some  point  of  rhymes  in  Chap.  IX,  §  3. 
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59  others  having  short  (e)  and  all  the  rest  having  long  (ee) 
for  ea.  The  orthographist  only  admits  4  words  in  which  ea 
is  sounded  like  a  long,  that  is  (ee) ;  viz.  hear  s.  and  v.,  swear^ 
tear  v.,  wear ;  3  words  in  which  ea  *4s  sounded  like  a  short/' 
that  is  (ee),  viz.  hearken^  heart  and  its  derivatives,  hearth; 
but  gives  95  examples  of  ea  sounded  as  (e)  short  including 
heard ;  and  then  no  less  than  255  in  which  "ea  is  sounded 
ee  or  e  long  "  that  is  (ii).  This  last  list  of  ea  =  (ii),  includes 
the  words  hreak,  deaf,  deafen,  great,  indeavour, — ^but  endeavour 
is  in  the  list  of  ea  =  (e), — leassee,  pear,  shear,  yea,  yearn,  in 
all  of  which,  except  shear  which  is  often  (shiia:),  and  yearn 
which  is  (jJn),  the  old  long  (ee)  is  still  preserved ;  and 
though  (briik,  griit)  may  still  be  heard  from  a  very  few,  I 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  (diif,  indii'VJ,  liisii*, 
piij,  jii,  jiijn).  We  can  imagine  a  Gill  of  the  period  ex- 
claiming again  :  "Non  nostras  hie  voces  habes,  sed  Mopsarum 
fictitias!"  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  represented 
the  generally-received  pronunciation  of  the  time. 

1710.  Dyche,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  his  notation, 
agrees  with  Jones,  but  between  him  and  Buchanan  1766, 
were  fifty  years,  which  seem  to  have  had  a  great  effect  on  our 
pronunciation,  in  settling  long  a  to  (ee)  and  long  e  and  ea  to 
(ii).  They  were  years  in  which  there  was  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  thinness  and  meagreness  of  sound  owing  to  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  higher  lingual  or  palatal  vowels.  The 
change  from  (ee)  to  (ii)  was  attempted  to  be  carried  much 
further  than  actually  succeeded.  Thus  chair}  steak,  hreak, 
great  were  (tshiij,  stiik,  briik,  griit),  ohlige  was  (obliidzh*)^ 
and  (k,  g)  before  (aa),  where  the  sound  of  (aa)  really  re- 
mained, were  palatalised  into  {k,  g)  as  in  (kaaid,  gaaid).  All 
these  sounds  might  have  been  heard  from  elderly  speakers 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  those  which  have  remained  to 
the  present  day,  are  accounted  old  pronunciations.  In  the 
XVII  th  century  however,  they  were  modernizms  which  did 
not  set  through,  and  our  present  pronunciations  (tsheer, 
steek,  breek,  greet,  oblaidzh')  were  older,  although  not  all 
of  them  the  oldest  forms.  In  the  provinces  (tshiij)  is  still 
frequent,  and  (6>bliidzh*)  is  nearly  universal  in  Scotland. 

1710.  The  anonymous  instructor  of  the  Palatines,  writes 
me,  he,  toe,  she,  he  in  German  letters  ml,  hi,  wl,  schl,  hi  as  par- 
ticular exceptions,  and  srives   as  examples  of  ea  sousdino* 

1  "Why  is  a  stout  man  always  happy?  (tsheer,  tshiir)  the  latter  being  one  of 

Because  he  a  cheerful  (chair  full)."  This  the  Avords  which  had  then  changed  its 

is  a  conundrum  of  that  period,  and  could  sound,    notwithstanding    the    spelling 

not  have  belonged  to  any  other,  for  in  chear^  since  altered  to  cheer. 

the  XVII  th  century,  chair,  chear  were  ^  go  pronounced  by  Dyche. 
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sometimes  almost  {hisweilen  fast)  as  German  i  (ii),  the  words 
heapf  heatf  cheap,  cleaUy  cleay\ 

1766-8.  Buchanan  and  Franklin  may  be  said  to  have 
completely  adopted  the  present  usage  respecting  e  long 
and  ea.  The  following  are  all  the  words  in  Franklin's 
examples,  with  his  transcriptions,  translated  into  palaeotype, 
and  following  all  his  inaccuracies  : 

Long  e,  serene  siriin,  editions  iidishans,  religion  rilidshan,  idea  aidia ; 
— ea  long,  pleased  pliiz'd,  stream  striim,  clear  kliir,  meaning  miiniq, 
easiest  iiziiest,  least  hist,  increasing  inkriisiq,  speaker  spikar,  readers 
ridors,  to  read  riid,  dear  diir ; — greater  greetar  greter ; — ea  short, 
heaven  nev'n,  already  alreadi  Alreadi,  /  have  read  red,  unlearned 
onlam'd. 

An  Irish  gentleman,  born  in  1755,  told  me  he  remembered 
the  change.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  change  is  not  yet 
made  among  the  less  educated  class  in  Ireland,  and  was 
probably  universal  in  Ireland  when  this  gentleman  was  a 
youth.  He  came  to  England  as  a  young  man,  and  observed 
the  custom  growing.  He  distinctly  remembered  a  youth  who 
asked  for  (piiz)  peas,  being  told  to  say  (peez)  "  like  a  man.'' 
The  thinner  voice  of  woman  has  perhaps  occasioned  all  thin- 
ness of  utterance  to  be  called  ejffeminate.     Thus  Meigret  says  : 

'•''  Je  vou'  Iess'  a  pEnser  qElle  grag'  aora  I'e  clos  En  se'  vocables 
mEs,  tEs,  SEs,  si  nou'  I'y  pronowgons,  come  nou'  fezons  En  pare  mere : 
E  come  font  je  ne  sey  qels  effeminez  mi^ons  [n  =  (nj)]  auEq  vq 
prEsqe  clos  resErremEnt  de  bonghe :  Cretans  a  mon  auis  qe  la  toes 
virille  de  I'home  ne  soEt  point  tant  harmonieuze,  ny  aggreabl'  ao' 
dames  q'une  laghe,  foEbl'  e  femenine.  Or  quant  a  moE  ie  ne 
poursuy  pas  icy  gete  dolLett'  [l  =  Ij]  e  effeminee  fagon  de  parler : 
car  je  la  Iess'  aoz  amoureuz  poursuyuant  tant  seulement  gete 
jenerair  e  comune  fagon,  qi  sEnt  son  home,  e  qi  Et  regu'  Entre  Ie' 
mieus  appriz." 

Just  in  the  same  way  Smith  exclaims  against  the  "  mulier- 
culae  delicatiores  et  nonnuUi  qui  volunt  isto  mode  videri  loqui 
urbanius"  who  use  (ei)  for  (ai).  And  Dr.  Gill  works  him- 
self up  into  absolute  rudeness,  in  the  following  noteworthy 
passage.  After  observing  that  the  eastern  English  are  fond 
of  thinning  their  words,  saying  (fir,  kiver,  deans)  for  (feier, 
kuver,  dans),  fire,  cover,  dance,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  layyoTTiTa  ^    autem  illam   magnopere   affectant  irxy^oaroKoi  ^ 

^  Printed  la-xv^rrjv  by  an  error,  but  means  "with  a  sweeping  train,"  as  a 

corrected  in  the  errata.     Ail  palatalis-  parody  of  the  Homeric  lA/cec-jTreTrAoSf 

ation   or    diminution    of   the    lingual  "if  it  be  not  rather  lewd,  lecherous." 

aperture  in  vowels  produces  this  effect  The  allusion  is  evidently  to  irvy-f],  and 

of  meagreness,  thinness  of  sound.  the  word  might  be  translated  "  wrig- 

2  This  is  an  unusual  word  found  in  gling,"  as  a  mark  of  affectation. 
Hes.   Op.    371,    which    Liddell    says 
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nostraB  Mopsse  ^  quae  quidem  ita  omnia  attenuant,  vt  a  et  o,  non 
aliter  perhorrescere  videantur  quam  Appius  Claudius  z.  sic  enim 
nostrae  non  emunt  (Iaah)  lawn"^,  et  (kaambrik)  cambric,  sindonis 
species ;  sed  (leen)  et  (keembrik) ;  nee  edunt  (kaapn)  capon  caponem, 
sed  (keepn)  et  fere  (kiipn) ;  nee  unquam  (butsherz  meet)  btjtchees 
MEAT  camem  a  lanijs,  sed  (butsherz  miit).  Et  quum  sunt  omnes 
(dzhmtUmm)  non  (dzhentlw«men^)  gentlewomen,  i.e.  matronse  no- 
biles,  nee  maids  ancillas  vocant  (maidz)  sed  (meedz).  Quod  autem 
dixi  de  a,  recanto ;  nam  si  quando  d  gravistrepum  audiretur,  locum 
concedunt  ipsi  a,  sic  enim  aliquoties  ad  me  pippiunt  *  (oi  pre  Ja  gii 
jar  skalerz  liiv  ta  plee)  pro  (ai  prai  jou  ^  g*V  juur  skolars  leev  tu 
plai),  /  pray  you  give  your  scholars  leave  to  play.  Quaeso  concede 
tuis  discipulis  veniam  ludendi." 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  Dr.  Gill  bad  not  greatly  ex- 
tended his  list.  (Leen)  does  not  seem  to  have  survived,  but 
(keem'brik)  is  now  the  recognized  pronunciation,  though  I 
have  heard  (kaam'br/k).  So  with  (kee'p'n).  This  anticipa- 
tion of  the  change  from  (aa)  to  (ee),  which  was  not  fully  ac- 
complished till  nearly  a  century  after  Gill's  time,  is  remark- 
able. It  must,  however,  be  considered  as  a  xvii  th  and  not  a 
XVI  th  century  sound.  (B«tsher,  meeds,  plee)  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter.  Here  we  are  principally  interested  in  the 
anticipations  (miit,  liiv)  for,  (meet,  leev),  meat,  leave,  which 
are  not  named  as  exceptions  by  any  professedly  xvii  th  cen- 
tury writers,  and  (meet,  leev)  being  then  the  rule,  would 
have  sounded  most  probably  as  affected  to  Price,  Cooper,  and 
Jones  as  they  did  to  Gill. 

Generally  with  regard  to  the  change  of  (ee)  into  (ii)  it  is 
observable  that  in  Modern  Greek  (as  has  been  probably  the 
custom  for  nearly  2000  years),  7}  is  pronounced  (ii),  while 
there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  originally  (ee)  or 
perhaps  [ee),  although,  at  least  in  one  word,  it  was  confounded 
with  (ii)  at  an  early  period.^  Also  in  the  passage  from  Latin 
to  the  modern  Romance  language,  (ee)  fell  not  unfrequently 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  present  day,  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the 
authority  for  this  piece  of  Latin.  The  eifect  that  our  pronunciation  would 
English  is  mopseys,  sluts,  which  may      have  produced  on  our  ancestors. 

be  related  to  mop,  mope.  ^  Probably  an  inaccuracy  for  (ju). 

2  The  pronunciation  is  an  exact  ^  The  old  quotation  6  5'  rjKidios  woirep 
palsetotypic  reproduction  of  Gill's,  and  irpo^arov  ^ri  ^rj  K4yo3v  j^aU^ci,  does 
the  ordinary  spelling  in  italics  is  my  not  absolutely  establish  {ee)  or  even 
addition  throughout.  (ee)  as  the  sound.     The  latter  is  far 

3  Eoth  words  require  to  be  written  more  bleating,  and  Schmeller  calls  it 
with  ('1),  or  else  to  have  (,)  inserted  that  vowel  which  any  lamb  can  teach 
after  (1),  as  (dzhmtl,2men,  dzhentl,we-  us,  "liber  den  uns  jedes  Lammchen 
men,)  to  avoid  a  pronunciation  in  three  belehren  kann."  The  well-known  pas- 
syllables,  sage  in  Plato,  Crat.  c.   15,  olov,  ol  fxkv 

*  This  pipping,  chirping  efi'ect  is  apxaiSraToi  tfiepav  r^v  7}ix4pav  iKaKovv, 
precisely  that  now  produced  upon  our  only  shews  that  some  old  people  pro- 
ears  by  the  flunkey  (Dzhiimz)  of  the  nounced  that  particular  word  in  that  way. 
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into  (ii)/  and  as  the  Latin  me,  te,  se  became  the  Italian  mi, 
t%  si,  so  the  English  pronouns  he,  she,  me,  we,  thee,  as  some  of 
the  commonest  words,  were  the  first  which  fell  into  (nii,  shii, 
mii,  dhii),  having  remained  as  (nee,  shoe,  mee,  dhee)  to  the 
close  of  the  xiv  th  century. 

1710.  Sheridan's  usage  agrees  with  the  modern,  but  his 
observations  on  educated  Irish  usage  are  important.  He 
says  that  ee^  ie  were  pronounced  as  (ii)  both  in  England  and  in 
Ireland,  but  that  ea,  ei,  e  when  sounded  with  (ii)  in  England 
"almost  universally"  received  the  sound  of  (ee)  in  Ireland, 
as  (tee,  see,  pleez)  tea,  sea,  please.  But  he  adds  that  "  gentle- 
men of  Ireland,  after  sometime  of  residence  in  London,  are 
apt  to  fall  into  the  general  rule,  and  pronounce  these  words" 
great,  a  pear,  a  hear,  to  hear,  forhear,  swear,  to  tear,  wear, 
which  were  exceptionally  pronounced  with  (ee)  in  England, 
"as  if  spelled  greet,  heer,  sweer,^^  that  is,  as  (griit,  piir,  biir, 
swiir,  tiir,  wiir).  Omitting  these  mistakes,  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  true  Irish  habits  of  the  time,  we  see  that  the 
latter  really  belonged  to  the  xvii  th  century.  Again  Sheridan 
says  :  "  the  final  mute  e  makes  the  preceding  e  in  the  same 
syllable,  when  accented,  have  the  sound  of  (ii)  as  in  the  words 
supreme,  sincere,  replete.  This  rule  is  almost  universally 
broken  through  by  the  Irish,  who  pronounce  such  words  as 
if  written  suprame,  sinsare,  replate^^  that  is  with  (ee)  as  in  the 
XVII  th  century.  In  Sheridan's  list  of  miscellaneous  words 
with  Irish  pronunciations,  we  find  several  examples  of  forcing 
a  rule  too  far,  as  above  stated  (see  also  p.  76).  The  complete 
list  is  as  follows,  to  which  I  have  annexed  my  own  pro- 
nunciation in  the  present  century  : — 


Written. 

Irish. 

:English  1780. 

English,  1868. 

cheerful 

tshiir'ful 

tsliEr'ful 

tshiij'fwl 

fearful 

fiir'ful 

fEr-ful 

fiLi'fwl 

beard 

biird 

bErd 

biiid 

leisure 

lEzh'ar 

lii'zhor 

lezh-i 

search 

seertsh 

SErtsh 

SJtsh 

tenure 

tEU'jar 

tii'njar 

ten'iui 

tenable 

tEU'sebl 

tii'naebl 

ten'Bb'l 

^  Diez,  Gram,  der  rom.  Spraclieii, 
2nd  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  139,  gives  as  ex- 
amples, Italian  Corniglia  (Cornelia,) 
Messina  (Messene),  sarracino  (sara- 
cenns) — to  which  the  initial  di-,  ri- 
andseveral  others  maybe  added. — Span, 
consigo  (secum),  venino  (venenum)  ; 
port,  siso  (sensus  sesus). —  Prov.  berbitz 
(vervecem),  pouzi  (pullicenus),  razim 
(racemus),    sarraci.  —  French,    brebis, 


cire  (cera),  marquis  (marchensis),  merci 
(mercedem),  pris  (prensus),  poussin, 
raisin,  tapis  (tapetum),  venin  ;  old 
French,  pais  (pagense,  now  pays),  seine 
(sagena),  seri  (serenns).  He  also  re- 
marks on  the  same  tendency  in  the  old 
high  German  fira  (feriae),  pina  (Ital. 
peua),  spisa  (spesa),  which  have  under- 
gone another  change  in  modern  times, 
becoming  Feier,  Feine,  Speis$. 
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Written. 

Irish, 

English,  1780. 

English,  1868. 

wherefore 

whiir'foor 

wkEr'foor 

wheel -f 001 

therefore 

dhiir-foor 

dhEr-foor 

dheej-fooj 

breadth 

brEth 

brEdth 

bredth 

endeavour 

endii'var 

endEvar 

endevr 

inischievous 

m^stshii'vas 

ln^s•tshiv^s 

mes-tsWvBS 

reach 

retsh 

riitsh 

riitsh 

zealous 

ziiias 

Ze1'8S 

zel"BS 

zealot 

zii'Ut 

ZEl-at 

zel"et 
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1530.  Palsgeaye  says:  *'Oiu  the  frenche  tong  hath  two  diuers 
maners  of  soundynges,  the  souwdyng  of  o,  whiche  is  most  generall 
with  them,  is  lyke  as  we  souwde  o  in  these  words  in  our  tonge  a 
boore,  a  soore,  a  coore,  and  suche  lyke,  that  is  to  say,  like  as  the 
Italians  sounde  o,  or  they  with  vs  that  souwde  the  latin  tong  aright.' ' 

1567.  Saxesbury  says  :  *'  0  in  Welsh  is  sounded  according  to  the 
right  sounding  of  it  in  Latin :  eyther  else  as  the  sound  of  o  is  in 
these  Englyshe  wordes :  a  Doe,  a  Roe,  a  Toe :  and  o  never  soundeth 
in  Welsh  as  it  doth  in  these  wordes  of  Englysh  :  to,  do,  two^  And 
again,  1547,  speaking  of  English,  he  says  :  '*0  takes  the  sound  of 
[Welsh]  0  (o)  in  some  words,  and  in  others  the  sound  of  w  (uu) ; 
thus  TO,  to,  (too),  digitus  pedis ;  so,  so,  (soo),  sic ;  two,  tw,  (tuu) 
duo  ;  TO,  tw  (tu)  ad ;  schole,  scwl,  (skuul)  schola  ....  But  two  oo 
together  are  sounded  like  w  in  Welsh,  as  good  gwd  (guud)  bonus ; 
POOKE  pwr  (puur)  pauper." 

1568. — Sm  T.  Smith  simply  says:  *'0  Latina,"  giving  as  ex- 
amples the  following  words,  which  he  only  writes  phonetically,  but 
are  here  given  in  ordinary  spelling — 

Short — smock,  horse,     hop,     sop,     not,     rob,     bot,    pop. 
Long  —  smoke,  hoarse,  hope,  soap,  note,  robe,  boat,  pope. 
Smith  makes  oo  in  loot,  looh,  mood,  fool,  pool,  too  the  same  as  the 
Latin  u  long,  meaning  (uu).     See  under  U. 

1569.  TTakt  says  :  "  The  fourth  [vowel],  by  taking  awaye  of  all 
the  tongue,  cleane  from  the  teeth  or  gummes,  as  is  sayde  for  the  a^ 
and  turning  the  lippes  rounde  as  a  ring,  and  thrusting  forth  of  a 
sounding  breath,  which  roundnesse  to  signifie  the  shape  of  the 
letter,  was  made  (of  the  first  inuentor)  in  like  sort,  thus  o."  And 
his  English  examples  are  no,  not,  so. 

1580.  Btjllokab,  says:  ''Ohath  three  soundes,  and  all  of  them 
vowels;  the  one  sound  agreeing  to  his  olde  and  continued  name, 
another  sound,  betweene  the  accustomed  name  of,  o,  and  the  old 
name  of,  v,  and  the  same  sound  long,  for  which  they  write  oo,^  (as  I 
do  also,  but  giuing  it  a  proper  name,  according  to  the  sound  thereof), 
the  thirde  sounde  is  as,  v,  flat  and  short,  that  is  to  say,  as  this 
sillable  ou,  short  sounded  :  for  which  some  of  the  better  learned  did 
many  times  use,  oo.  &,  v,  according  to  their  sounds,  but  most  times 

1  The  two  o's  are  united  in  one  type  as  the  o  and  e  are  in  the  type  oe. 
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witli  superfluous  letters."     He  illustrates  tlie  tliree  sounds  by  the 
words. 

1)  Sonne  Alius,  vpon,  hosome  (first  vowel),  eorne,  close. 

2)  son7ie  sol,  out,  hosome  (second  vowel),  come, 

3)  loked,  tohe,  hohe,  sone. 

1611.  Ploeio  says,  speaking  of  the  Italian  (wh,  o) :  ''So  likewise 
to  the  close  0,  I  have  throughout  my  book  given  this  oualle  forme 
0.  and  to  the  open  this  round  form  0.  The  first  close  or  oualle  is 
euer  pronounced  as  the  English  single  Y.  in  these  wordes.  Bun,  Dug, 
Flud,  Gud,  Eud,  Stud,  Tun,  &c.,  whereas  the  other  round  or  open 
is  euer  pronounced  as  our  0.  in  these  words  Bone,  Dog,  Flow,  God, 
Rod,  Stone,  Tone  &c.  as  for  example  in  these  Italian  wordes,  lo 
hondro  il  mio  Dio  con  dgni  diuotidne,  where  euer,  0.  is  close  and 
oualle.  And  in  these.  Mi  mi  vuole  torre  la  mia  tdrre ;  or  else.  Mi 
mi  ha  rdsa  la  mia  rosa  ;  where  Torre  with  an  open  or  round  0.  is 
a  verbe  and  signifieth  to  take,  and  tdrre  with  a  close  or  oualle  0. 
is  a  noune  substantiue,  and  signifieth  a  tower ;  and  Bdsa  with  an 
oualle  and  close  0.  is  a  participle  of  the  verb  Bodere,  and  signifieth 
Gnawne  or  Mbled,  and  Bosa  with  a  round  or  open  0.  is  a  noune 
substantiue,  and  signifieth  the  floure  that  we  call  a  Bose." 

1621.  Gill  gives  as  keywords  for  his  long  and  short  o,  ''coale,  to 
coll,"  and  calls  them  co,  o. 

In  endeavouring  to  discover  what  are  the  sounds  intended, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  what  sounds  of  o  exist.  They 
are  all  round  vowels,  that  is,  the  action  of  the  lips  with  a 
tolerably  round  opening  is  necessary.  The  tongue  must  also 
not  be  much  raised,  or  the  sound  falls  into  (u,  u)  or  at  least 
(lib)  the  Italian  o  chiuso.  At  the  same  time  the  tongue  must 
not  be  too  much  depressed,  or  the  sounds  become  (a,  o),  the  last 
of  which  is  the  modern  English  o  in  odd,  which  Mr.  M.  Bell 
considers  to  be  a  wide  form  of  (a),  and  which  is  generally, 
though  inaccurately,  confounded  with  (a),  just  as  (^)  is 
usually  confounded  with  (i) .  Hence  we  obtain  two  forms,  by 
raising  the  hack  of  the  tongue  to  a  mid  position,  and  round- 
ing the  lips  in  a  medium  manner,  namely  {o,  o),  the  latter 
being  the  wide  of  the  former.  In  present  English  [o)  only 
occurs  as  a  long  vowel,  and  in  the  south  it  usually  has  a 
faint  sound  of  (u)  after  it,  thus  (Hooum,  ii.oo\cm)  home,  but 
this  is  unhistorical,  except  where  a  ^^^  is  written ;  thus  we 
may  distinguish  no,  know  as  (noo,  noou).  The  other  sound 
(oo)  is  often  heard  long  in  provincial  English  as  (noom)  home. 
Unaccustomed  ears  then  confound  it  with  (aa)  or  (oo).  The 
long  sound  (oo)  is  also  sometimes  heard  from  those  London 
speakers  who  wish  to  prolong  the  sound  of  o  in  dog,  cross, 
off,  office,  without  degenerating  into  (dAAg,  krAAs,  AAf,  AAf'/s), 
or  being  even  so  broad  as  (doog,  kroos,  oof,  oof*/s).  It  is  also 
the  sound  now  most  esteemed  in  oar,  glory,  story,  memorial, 
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once  called,  and  still  so  called  by  elderly  people,  (oo'i,  gloo'rri, 
stoo'jLri,  memoo'j'rM),  but  now  professedly  called  (ooj,  glooJ.'ri, 
stooJ•r^,  memooJ'rM),  the  action  of  the  glide  from  (oo)  to 
(j)  having  resulted  in  widening  the  vowel.^  Mr.  M.  Bell 
recognizes  two  other  sounds  (oh,  oh)  related  to  (o,  o)  by  being 
mixed  instead  of  back  vowels.  The  former  he  hears  in  the 
French  homme,  where  I  hear  (o),  and  the  latter  in  the 
American  stone,  where  I  hear  (o).  The  sounds  are  unusual 
to  English  ears,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  distinguish 
((?,  oh)  or  (o,  oh)  for  any  purpose  in  this  treatise.  Generally 
(ston)  is  heard  as  (ston),  which  is  the  modern  English  form 
in  such  phrases  as  to  iveigh  twelve  stone  (tu  weei  twelv  ston). 
The  sound  (hoI)  for  (hooI)  ichole,  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
although  most  persons  hear  it  as  (hoI),  and  it  is  imitated  by 
writing  "  the  hull  of  a  thing." 

Now  long  0  being  {po)  and  short  o  in  closed  syllables  being 
(o),  as  note,  not  (noot,  not),  English  writers  have  got  so  much 
into  the  habit  of  considering  these  two  sounds  as  a  pair,  that 
when  they  speak  of  long  and  short  o  we  naturally  expect 
these  sounds  and  not  {po,  o).  This  creates  the  diflQ.culty. 
The  ear  and  judgment  are  confused.  Sir  T.  Smith  may 
have  pronounced  his  key  words  (smok  smook,  Hors  Hoors, 
Hop,  Hoop),  and  yet  have  considered  them  as  pairs,  for  he 
actually  has  so  considered  the  more  distant  sounds  (beit,  hit). 
As  the  Welsh  at  the  present  day,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
say  (oo,  o)  and  do  not  use  either  (o)  or  (o),  they  probably  so 
pronounced  in  Salesbury's  time.  But  Salesbury  would  in 
that  case  have  heard  {oo,  o)  as  (oo,  o),  so  that  his  identifi- 
cation of  the  English  with  the  Welsh  o,  although  probably 
correct,  would  not  suffice  to  decide  so  delicate  a  point.  Quite 
recently  I  have  heard  Welsh  gentlemen  who  seemed  to  me 
to  say  (poob)  and  not  (poob)  declare  that  the  vowel  sounded 
to  them  the  same  as  that  in  my  pronunciation  of  robe  (roob). 
Hart's  description,  giving  the  lingual  positions  for  a  (a)  and 
the  rounding  of  the  lips  should  produce  (o)  exactly.  And  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  normal  English  sound  up  to 
the  end  of  the  xvi  th  century  was  (oo,  o),  both  long  and 
short.  This  would  make  sense  of  Hart's  examples  no,  not,  so 
as  (^noo,  not,  soo),  and  would  make  Smith's  and  Gill's  long 
and  short  o,  perfect  pairs,  thus  :  Gill  coll,  coal,  (kol,  kool) ; 
Smith  smock,  smoke,  (smok,  smook), 

^  Of  course  this  sound  degenerates  anxious  to  correct  this,  say  (gloo,'ri), 

into  (oo)  or  (aa),  so  that  (glAA-r»)  or  without   any  (i),  the   effect  of  which 

even  (dlAAr«)  may  often  he   heard    in  was  decidedly  unpleasant. 
London.  I  have  heard  clergymen,  who, 
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My  own  impression,  after  considerable  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  is,  that  (oo,  o)  must  be 
considered  as  the  normal  sound,  intermediate  to  (a)  and  (u)  ; 
and  that  (o,  u)  are  felt  as  approximations  towards  (u),  and 
(o,  a)  as  approximations  towards  (a).  To  me  the  Italian 
sounds  0  chiuso  and  o  aperto^  close  and  open  o,  are  respectively 
(wh,  o),  the  former  coming  from  Latin  w,  the  latter  from  Latin 
0.  The  regular  short  German  and  French  o  I  also  consider  to 
be  (o).  To  shew  however  the  ease  with  which  sounds  so 
near  may  be  confused,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Melville  Bell 
in  taking  down  sounds  from  my  dictation,  heard  my  (o,  on) 
as  (oh,  uvl)} 

I  shall  assume  as  at  least  most  likely  that  (oo,  o)  was  the 
original  sound  of  long  and  short  o  previous  to  the  xvith 
century,  but  that  (oo)  inclining  often  towards  (u)  had 
become  (uu)  in  many  words  in  the  xvith  century,  other 
words  retaining  the  pure  (oo).^  It  was,  I  beUeve,  to 
separate  these  two  effects  that  a  diversity  of  spelling 
was  introduced.  The  o  which  became  (uu)  was  written 
00,  and  the  o  which  remained  unchanged  became  oa.  The 
change  was  precisely  similar  to  the  introduction  of  the  two 
spellings  ee,  ea  at  the  same  period,  and  the  device  was 
the  same,  viz.,  the  more  guttural  sounds  of  each,  that  is,  the 
sounds  more  nearly  approaching  to  a,  were  represented  by 
adding  on  a  as  ea,  oa,  and  the  other  sounds  further  from  a, 
were  represented  by  simple  duplication  as  ee,  oo.  When  o 
had  changed  to  (u)  the  spelling  u  gradually  prevailed,  but 
sometimes  simple  o  and  sometimes  oo  was  employed.  The 
older  spelling  ou  also  occasionally  remained.  We  have  seen 
that  the  orthography  ee,  ea  was  not  fixed  in  Palsgrave's  time. 
Similarly  we  find  him  writing  in  the  passage  first  quoted 
under  this  letter,  (p.  93),  hoore,  soore,  coore  for  hoar,  sore,  core. 
Reverting  to  Palsgrave's  vocabulary  of  nouns,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing spellings,  to  which  I  add  Levins's,  as  under  EA  (p.  77) ; 

**-5oX'(9 ..  booke,  hohe  othe ..  o\he,  loheram^  hochette  for  a  well., 
bucket,  hohyll ..  buckle,  hocler  for  defence  ..  bockler,  hone  a  request .. 

1  See  Visible  Speech,  Plate  viii.  con-  and  that  given  by  Mr.  M.  Bell,  must 
taming  the  speech  of  Portia  on  Mercy,  generally  be  attributed  to  further  in- 
written  in  Visible  Speech  letters  from  vestigation  on  my  part, 
my  dictation,  where  (uoht,  droh-peth)  2  Jq  the  examination  of  Chaucer's 
are  written  for  what  I  intended  to  pro-  pronimciation  I  shall  endeavour  to 
nounce  as  (not,  drop-eth.)  This  speech  shew  that  in  his  time  the  sound  of  0 
will  be  found  as  an  example  in  Chap.  had  not  split  into  two,  although  I  think 
VIII,  §  8,  Ex.  1.  The  differences  be-  that  0  was  written  not  unfrequently  for 
tween  the  pronunciation  there  exhibited  an  original  (u). 
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boone,  hour  age  herbe,  hoore  beest ..  bore,  hoorde  for  buylding  ..  boord, 
horde  cloth  nappe  ..  borde,   hoorder  that   gothe   to   borde  ..  border, 
hosier  uantevr,  hotte  to  rowe  in  hateav  ..  bote,  hoty  that  man  of  warre 
take  ..  booty,   Jo ^^/ar..  butler,   io^^ras  ..  buttresse,   Jo^^^ry^  ..  butterie, 
hoote  of  lether  ..  boote,  hoothe  ..  boothe,  hullyon  in  a  woman's  girdle, 
houhe  of  clothes,  clohe  a  garment ..  cloke,  cohe  that  selleth  meate  .. 
cooke,  cole,  of  fyre  ..  cole,  coupe  [coop],  core  of  frute ,.  core,  corse  a 
deed   body  ..  corse,    courser   of    horses  ..  course,    cosyn  kynsman  .. 
cousin,  costes  charge  ..  coste,  cost  of  a  countre  ..  coaste,  cote  a  byrde  .. 
coote,  cote  for  a  ladde  ..  cote,  cover  ..  cover,  couple  ..  couple,  course  .. 
course,^  doo  a  beest ..  doe,   dokelyny  ..  duckling,^  dole  ..  doole,   dome 
jugement ..  doome,  dony  hyll . .  dungil,  dore  a  gate  ..  door,  douhlet, 
dove  ..  doove,  doute  ..  doubte,  fole  ..  foole,  foole  a  colte  ..  fole,  foome 
..  fome,  foo  ..  foe,  forowe  ..  furrowe,  fote  ..  foote,  foulde  for  shepe  .. 
fould,  foule  . .  foule,  good . .  good,  golde  a  metall  . .  golden,  goulfe  of 
corne,  so  moche  as  may  lye  bytwene  two  postes,  otherwyse  a  baye  .. 
gulfe,  yode  for  a  carter ..  gode,  yoore  of  a  smock ..  gore,  yose  a  foule 
..  goose,  yoseherry  ..  gooseberrie,  yoost ..  ghoste,  yote  a  beest ..  gote, 
yottesmylk,  yrome  ..  groome,  yrote  money  ..  grote,  hode  ..  hoode,  holce  .. 
hooke,  hole.,  hole,  holy  ..holj,  hony  ..honje,  honny  combe,  honny- 
sucTcell ..  honysuckle,  Aor^..  whore,  hope  ..  hope,  hote  house  ..  hote, 
horse  a  beest ..  horse,  hoorsnesse  of  the  throte  ..  horse,  host  of  men  .. 
hoste,  hose  for  ones  legges  ..  hose,  houpe  [hoop],  ionhette  ..jvoakGi^, 
iouse  ..  juce,   lode  ..  lode    [load],   lofe  of  bredde  ..  lofe,   loke  ..  looke, 
lope  [loop],   lome  [loam],   /osywy  perdition ..  lose,  love  ..loYed,  mole 
moule  a  beest ..  moule,  moleyne  an  herbe,  molet  a  fysshe ..  mullet, 
moone  a  planet ..  moone,  moneth  ..  month,  mode  in  a  verbe  ..  moode, 
more  a  fen  ..  moore,  mote  a  dytche  ..  mote,  mote  in  the  sonne  ..  mote, 
moton   [mutton],    moulty tude  ..iDMltitude,    moulde   a   form,,  mould, 
mourny ny  ..  TROume,  noone  mydday ..  noone,  nonne  a  relygious  wo- 
man ..  nunne,  norisshyng  ,.  nourish,  nose  [in  the  body  of  his  work 
constantly  written  noose^  ..  nose,  ore  of  a  bote  ..  ore,^  ote  come ..  otes, 
othe  sweryng ..  othe,  otclde  mayde  ..  ould,  plome  a  frute  ..  ploume, 
podyng  . .  pudding,  poddell  a  slough  . .  puddel,  poke  or  bagge  . .  poke, 
poclce  or  blayne  ..  pocke,  pole  a  staffe  ..  pole,  pompe  [pump],  ponde .. 
ponde,  pore ..  pore,  poore  [poor],  profe ..  proofe,  prose,  rho  bucke  a 
beest ..  roe  buck,  rohe  ..  robe,  roche  a  fysshe  ..  rochet,  rode  a  crosse  .. 
roode,  rofe  ..  roofe,  rolce  ..  rooke,  rope  ..  rope,  rose  ..  rose,  rote  of  a 
tree  ..  roote,  sloo  worme  ,.  sloe,  smoJce  ..  smooke,  soJcelyny  ..  souke, 
sole  a  fysshe ..  sole,  sole  of  a  fote ..  sole,  sole  of  a  shoo ..  sole,  somme 
[sum],  Sonne  ..  sonne,*  sope  to  wasshe  with  ..  sope,  soiJer  ..  supper,  sore 
a  wound  ..  sore,  sote  of  a  chymney  ..  sooty,  sothenesse  [soothness], 
sodayne  [sudden]  ..  sodayne,  soule  [soul]  ..  soule,  souldier ..  soldiourie, 
souter  sauetier,    soveraynte   of   a   kynge  ..  soveraygne,    spoke   of   a 
wheel ..  spoke,  stohle  ,.  stubbil,  stone  ..  stone,  store ..  store,  tode  [toad] 
..  tode,   too  of   ones  fote  ..  toe,   toost  of   breed  ..  teste,   tothe  dent .. 

1  The  adjective  coarse  is  also  spelled  ^  Levins  uses    oore   for   a  metallic 
course  both  by  Palsgrave  and  Levins.  ore. 

2  The  verb  to  duck  is  spelled  douk  *  Both   Palsgrave  and    Levins  use 
both  by  Palsgrave  and  Levins.  sonne  for  both  son  and  sun. 
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toothe,  vout  under  the  ground  ..  valte,  wode  [woad]  ..  woodwasse, 
wodwosse,  wood  or  tre  that  is  fallen  ..  wood,  wodde  to  bume  ..  wood, 
woodnesse  rage  ..  woode,  wolfe  ..  wolfish,  woman  ..  woman,  womhe, 
wonders  ..  wonder,  ivo  sorowe  ..  woe." 

It  is  evident  that  long  o  and  oo  were  not  yet  separated  by 
Palsgrave  to  whom  also  the  device  of  oa  or  oe  final,  (see  doo, 
foOy  ivo)  had  not  yet  occurred,  and  although  oo  was  freely 
used  by  Levins,  oa  was  almost  unknown  to  him. 

A  comparison  of  BuUokar's  notation  of  the  three  classes  of 
words  he  cites,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  their  sounds 
were,  in  palaeotype — 

1)  son,  upon,  boz'um,  koorn,  kloos. 

2)  sun,  ut,  boz'um,  kum. 

3)  luuked,  tuuk,  buuk,  suun. 

The  pronunciation  (son)  is  however  peculiar.  Smith  gives 
(sun).  Where  direct  authority  cannot  be  obtained  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  which  of  these  sounds  should  be 
given  to  o  in  any  words  of  the  xvi  th  century.  Generally  we 
may  conclude  that  the  o,  oa, — not  the  oio, — which  is  now  {p6) 
or  (oou)  was  then  (oo),  being  the  old  sound  but  very  slightly 
altered ;  what  is  now  (uu)  it  is  not  so  safe  to  conclude  was  then 
(uu)  unless  in  the  course  of  the  century  we  find  the  spelling 
00  adopted.  What  is  now  (o)  was  pretty  certainly  (o)  at  that 
time,  being  almost  the  old  sound  preserved.  But  it  is  not 
quite  so  certain  that  what  is  now  (a)  was  formerly  (u),  for 
some  of  these  may  have  been  (o),  or  both  sounds  may  have 
prevailed,  thus  Bullokar  and  Smith  difier  respecting  son,  and 
none,  one  were  (noon,  oon).  It  is  also  very  probable  that 
many  o  represented  (u)  even  as  early  as  Chaucer's  time.  The 
following  cases  of  o,  oo,  oa  =  (u)  or  (uu)  are  taken  from  the 
authorities  for  this  century. 


above 

cook 

hood 

ooze 

some 

two 

wood 

afford 

cool 

hoof 

other 

soon 

whom 

woof 

among 

coot 

hoop 

pool 

soothe 

whoop 

wool 

blood 

cover 

loof 

poor 

stood 

whore 

Worcester 

board 

do 

look 

prove 

stool 

wolf 

word 

bombast 

done 

loose 

rook 

sword 

womb 

work 

book 

food 

loving 

room 

thorough  woman 

worm 

boot 

foot 

mood 

root 

to 

won 

worship 

brood 

forth 

mother 

shoe 

ton 

wonder  worst 

broom 

good 

mouth 

shovel 

too 

wont 

worth 

come 

goose 

move 

smother 

took 

woo 

west 

conjurer 

government 

To  these  Shakspere  authorises  the  addition  of  Rome} 

^  Julius  Caesar  act  i.  sc.  2,  v.  156  : — 

Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  Roome  enough. 
"Wlieii  there  is  in  it  but  one  onely  man. 
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The  following  are  all  the  words  containing  o  which  Sales- 
bury  adduces,  leaving  on,  ow,  oi,  ol  to  be  considered  hereafter. 

God  God  (God) ;  cok'dicyo^t  condisywn  (kondis'eun) ;  eueemoke 
efermwor  (evermoor);^  thondke  thwndr  (thuii'der),  woistdee  wnder 
(wun'der);''  hope  hoop  (noop)*  oeanges  oreintsys  (or*eindzMs),  fole 
ffwl  (fuul) ;  HOLY  hoU  (hoo'Ii,  Hol'i),^  honest  onest  (on'est);  honouee 
onor  (on'or) ;  exhibition  ecsibisiwn  (eksibis*i,mi) ;  peohibition  pro- 
ihisiwn  (proo,ibis'i,nn) ;  John  tsion,  sion  (Dzhon) ;  boke  Iwk  (buuk) ; 
to,  to  (too)  meaning  a  toe ;  so  so  (soo) ;  two  tw  (tuu),  to  to  (tu)  the 
preposition ;  sceole  scwl  (skunl) ;  good,  gwd  (gamd) ;  pooee  pwr 
(puur) ;  EOS  ros  (rooz)  a  rose,  season  seesyn  (seez'm);^  top  top  (top) ; 
Thomas  tomas  (Tom'as) ;  theone  trwn  (truun) ;  oxe  ocs  (oks). 

Florio  (p.  94,)  evidently  heard  bo7ie,  dog  as  (boon,  dog), 
and,  if  (b^^n)  had  been  said,  he  would  have  most  probably 
heard  that  sound  as  (b^^^^hn),  just  as  at  present  Englishmen 
confuse  the  Italian  {uu\  6),  o  chiuso  long  and  o  aperto  short, 
with  their  own  {oo,  o).  Hence  his  remarks  give  a  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  (oo,  o). 
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1653,  "Wallis  says  of  the  guttural  vowels  ^'do^  aperta:  Si 
apertura  majori  seu  pleno  rictu  spiritus  exeat,  formatur  Germanorum 
d  vel  6^  apertum.  I^eque  Germani  solum  sed  et  GalH,  ahique  non 
pauci,  eodem  sono  suum  a  plerumque  proferunt.  Angli  sonum 
ilium  correptum  per  o  breue ;  productum  vero  plerumque  per  au 
vel  aw,  rarius  per  d  exprimunt.  JS^am  in  fdll,  folly ;  hdll,  haul, 
holly ;  call,  collar ;  lawes,  losse  ;  cause,  cost ;  aw^d,  odd  ;  saw  d,  sod  ; 
aliisque  similibus  ;  idem  prorsus  Yocalium  sonus  auditur  in  primis 
syllabis,  nisi  quod  illic  producatur  his  compiatur.  Atque  hinc  est 
quod  Hebraei  suum  camets  longum,  et  canets  breve  seu  camels  chatuph, 
(hoc  est,  nostrum  d  apertum  et  o  breve,)  eodem  charactere  scribunt. 

N^am  eorum  7^  et  7^  non  alitor  differunt  quam  nostrum  cdll  et  coll. 

T  t; 

*'  6  rotundum.  Majori  labiorum  apertura  formatur  6  rotundum  ; 
quo  sono  plerique  proferunt  Grajcorum  co.  Hoc  sono  Galli  plerum- 
que proferunt  suum  au.  Angli  ita  fere  semper  proferunt  0  pro- 
ductum vel  etiam  oa  (ipso  a  nimirum  nunc  dierum  quasi  evanescente ; 
de  quo  idem  hie  judicium  ferendum  est  ac  supra  de  ea^) :   Ut,  one, 

^  The  inserted  w  is  perplexing,   it  words  were  meant.   This  shews  that  the 

should   give   the    sound    (muor),    and  quality  of  the  long  and  short  0  was  the 

Price  uses  wo  to  indicate   (uu).     But  same  to  him. 

Smith  pronounces  (moor).  *  The  origin  of  this  y  is  not  appa- 

-  The  initial  (w)  has  heen  supplied,  rent.      The   real   sound   of  the    word 

because  its  omission  has  been  regarded  seems  to  have  been  (seezm). 

as  a  "Welsh  habit,  and  Salesbury's  mode  ^  The  Oxford  reprint  has  6  in  each 

of  writing  did  not  give  him  the  means  case,  which  is  erroneous, 

of  representing  (wu).  ^  ^e  have  seen  that  the  a  was  never 

3  Salesbury    does    not    distinguish  pronounced  in  either  case  ;  that  it  was 

holly^  holy  either  in  sound  or  spelling,  a  mere  orthographical  device, 
but  his  interpretation  shews  that  both 
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iinus ;  none,  nullus ;  whole,  totus ;  hole  foramen ;  coal,  carbo ;  boat, 
cymba  ;  oat,  avena  ;  those,  illi ;  chose,  eligi ;  etc.  At  ubi  o  breve  est, 
ut  plurimum  per  d  apertum  (de  quo  supra)  rarius  per  6  rotundum 
pronunciatur. 

*'  Oo  sonatur  ut  Germanorum  u  pingue,  seu  Gallorum  ou.  Ut  in 
vocibus  ffood  bonus,  stood  stabam,  root  radix,  foot  pes,  loose  laxus, 
loose  laxo,  amitto. 

'*  lionnunquam  o  &  ou  negligentius  pronunciantes  eodem  sono" 
6  u  obscuro  =  (a),  "efferunt,  ut  in  cdme,  venio;  sdme,  aliquis;  ddne, 
actum ;  cdmpany,  consortium ;  country,  rus ;  couple,  par ;  cdvet, 
ooncupisco ;  I6ve,  amo ;  aliisque  aliquot ;  quae  alio  tamen  sono  rectius 
proferri  debent." 

These  extracts  seem  to  make  long  o  a  true  labial  {p6)} 
short  0  a  true  gutturo-labial  (a) — for  which  however  the  softer 
(o)  may  have  been  really  sounded,  and  occasionally  (a),  a 
new  sound,  which  will  be  considered  under  U, — and  long  or 
short  00  the  true  (uu,  u),  which  however  may  have  been 
(uu,  u).  Hence  long  and  short  o  had  ceased  to  be  a  pair 
(oo,  o),  and  had  become  the  different  vowels  [po,  o)  or  {po,  a). 
This  fully  agrees  with  Wilkins,  1668,  who  gives  the  follow- 
ing pairs,  leaving  (oo)  without  a  mate, 

^  (  short  \)ot-tom  io\-ly  fot  mot        Pol       rod 

(  long  bought  fall  fought  Paule  Eawd 

(  short 

\  long  bote  foale  vote  mote      pole     rode 

( short  full  fut  pul 

( long  boote  foole  foote  moote    poole    roode 

but  he  also  gives  amongst  as  containing  (aa). 

1668.  Price  distinguishes  three  sounds  of  o,  long  as  in  no, 
^^fo^^  more,  most  =  (oo)  according  to  Wallis  ;  short  as  in  lot, 
not,  for  =  (o)  ;  "  obscure  like  short  u  (o)  as  in  son,  tongue, 
London,  above,  ^approve,  *hehoveth,  brother,  come,  companie, 
conie,  conduit,  dosen,  dost,  doth,  love,  mother,  *move,  plover, 
pomel,  *prove,  ^remove,  shovel,  some,  venom,  *tvhom,"  all  of  which 
with  the  exception  of  those  marked  *  retain  the  sound  of  (o).^ 

Price  also  says  :  "  o  after  tv,  soundes  like  short  u,  (o)  as 
world,  *sivord,  *woman,  won,  except,  o,  soundes,  ee,  in  women, 
and  0  long  in  wo,  wore,  woke,'"  (swaid,  wom'^n)  are  uncom- 
mon. Then  follows  a  long  list  of  final  om,  on  sounded  as 
as  (am,  on),  including  some  words  in  which  the  sound  is 
now  ('n). 

^  The  French  distinguish  two  sounds  of  Cambridge,  that  he  used  to  say  : 

^M  and  the  open  0,  which  "If  a  man  say  I  lie,  I  say  (prav)  it; 

,  o).  if  he    (pr9v)    it,    then   I   lie;    if   he 

it  is  an  ancient  don't  (prav)  it,  then  he  lies,  and  there's 

A'^^' '        university  story  bf;tlj.\late  Prof.  Vince,  an  end  on't." 
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"  0,  soundes  like  (woo)^  oo  in  ^Rome^  dOy  shoe,  cuckoe,  *go, 
*hordy  mushrom,  undo,  who,  *  whored  (Ruum)  we  have  seen 
was  heard  in  Shakspere^s  time,  and  may  still  occasionally  be 
heard ;  (guu)  is  mentioned  by  Wallis  in  terms  of  disapproval ; 
(Huurd)  may  be  classed  with  (afuurd)  afford ;  and  mushroom 
has  changed  its  spelling. 

Price  makes  oa  the  long  o,  {oo\  and  oo  generally  "like 
woo''  (uu),  but  "like  w"  (a)  in  good,  wool,  hood,  icood,  stood, 

1685.  Cooper  pairs  the  vowels  fall  folly,  and  foal  full. 
By  the  latter  pair  he  could  not  have  meant  {iui^  iiiX),  or 
{iuii\A.  fwhl).  His  (ful,  M,  fwhl,  M)  whichever  way  he 
pronounced  it,  contained  the  nearest  vowel  sound  to  (fool) 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  (p.  84).     He  says  : — 

*'  0  formatura  labiis  paululum  contractis,  dum  spiritus  orliculafus 
emittur :  ut  in  hope  spes ;  productum  semper,  (nisi  in  paucis  quae 
per  00  (uu)  sonantur ;  et  ante  I  per  ou  (wu,  on)  labiales  :  ut  in  hold 
audax)  hoc  modo  pronunciant  Angli,  queni  aliquando  scribunt  per 
oa ;  ut  coach  currus ;  correptus  raro  auditur,  nisi  in  paucis,  quse  a 
consonante  labiali  incipiunt ;  ut  post  w  in  wolf  lupus,  wonder  mirum ; 
&  in  syllaba  wor ;  plura  non  memini :  in  quibusdam  u  hoc  modo 
pronunciatur,  ubi  praecedens  vocalis  est  labiaHs ;  ut  pull,  vello,  full 
plenus  ;  non  quia  debet,  sed  quoniam  aliter  facilius  efferri  nequit : 
Et  00  in  good  bonus,  hood  cucuUus,  wood  lignum ;  /  stood  steti ; 
GalU  per  o  ut  glohe  globus,  proteste  protestor ;  in  copy  exemplar 
corripitur.  Germani  per  o,  ut  ostern  pentecoste  ;  quem  in  principio 
dictionum  fere  producant :  in  wor^  verbum ;   Gott  Deus  corripitur." 

Whence  it  appears  that  Cooper  did  not  distinguish  {ii) 
from  (o)  or  even  (o).  In  fact  he  hardly  knew  the  true  short 
(u)  for  after  describing  oo  he  says  "inter  sonum  correptum 
&  productum  minima  datur  differentia,"  and  he  pairs  foot 
short,  fool  long,  where  the  difference  of  length  is  solely  due 
to  the  following  consonant.  As  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  Cooper  paired  {ee,  i),  see  p.  83,  so  here  I  pre- 
sume he  paired  {oo,  u),  sounds  which  have  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  diversity.  This  occasions  a  slight  difficulty  in  his 
diphthong  ou,  which  will  have  to  be  afterwards  considered. 

Cooper  gives  the  following  list  of  words  in  o,  oa  which 
have  the  sound  of  (uu),  those  marked  *  being  unusual : 
*ahoard,  *afford,  *behoves,  *boar,^  *born  carried,  *force,  *forces, 
move,  *sivord,  *sworn,  tomh,  two,  ivho,  whom,  whore,  whosoever, 
womb,  *ivorn.  The  words  *board,  *forth,  prove,  stoup  he  says 
are  also  written  boord,  foorth,  proov,  stoop.  In  the  following 
words  he  hears  his  short  o  =(?*)  ;  blood-i-ly,  good-ly-ness,  floods 

^  Price's  own  notation,  not  palaeo-  2  Xhis  is  boar,  the  animal,  not  boar 

type.     As  a  "Welshman  he   evidently       —boor  as  given  afterwards  by  Jones, 
called  woo  (uu),  the  same  as  oo. 
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hoody  hrotherhood,  sisterhood,  neighbourhood ,  falsehood,  soot, 
stood,  wood,  wool.  The  exceptions  damosel,  women  (daem'zel, 
w^'m'en)  are  noted.  After  giving  examples  of  oa  as  {oo), 
which  are  often  written  with  o-e,  he  says,  as  cloak,  cloke,  he 
admits  the  sound  of  (aa),  as  now  usual,  in  abroad,  broad,  groat. 

1686.  MiEGE  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  former,  but  he 
hears  long  o  as  French  o  (oo),  and  the  short  o  when  it  was 
(o)  as  the  French  short  o  also,  that  is  either  (o)  or  (o)  while 
he  says :  "  il  y  a  bien  des  mots  ou  T  o  a  un  son  mele  de  celui 
de  r  a,  et  ou  sans  scrupule  on  le  pent  sonner  comme  un  a,*^ 
that  is,  he  confused  (a,  o)  or  (a,  a).  Interpreting  his  signs 
by  former  explanations  we  find  the  following  novelties.  0  is 
short  =  (o)  in  compounds  of  most,  as  hithermost.  Borne  = 
(boorn),  born  =  (bAArn) ;  form  a  bench  =  (foorm),  form  a 
shape  =  (fAArm)  ;  holy  =  (hoo'K),  holy  day  =  (HAli  dee). 
Yolk,  maggot,  anchor,  ivomen  =  (jelk,  maeg'et,  sen'ker,  w^m•en). 
Home  =  (Ruum).  On  =  ('n)  in  capon,  mutton,  lesson,  reckon, 
reason,  season,  apron,  citron,  saffron,  iron,  fashion,  cushion, 
puncheon. 

1701.  Jones  confirms  the  others.  The  following  is  his  list 
of  long  0  sounded  as  (uu)  afford,  bomb,  comb.  Ford,  ford,  gam- 
boya,  gold,  Monday,  More,  Rome,  tomb,  womb,  in  which  most 
are  unusual,  and  gold,  Monday  are  noteworthy.  The  oa  as 
(uu)  are  ^''aboard,  boar  a  clown,"  now  written  boor,  ^' board.^^ 
The  words  doe,  does,  doest,  doeth,  shoe,  woe,  he  likewise  hears 
pronounced  with  (uu),  although  he  also  gives  (doz)  for  does. 
He  admits  the  sound  of  (a)  for  o  in  "the  beginning"  of 
colonel,  colour,  etc,  comfort,  company,  etc.,  coney,  conjure,  etc., 
money,  monkey,  etc.,  mongcorn,  monger,  etc. ;  blomary,  bombast, 
barrage,  bosom,  botargo,  brocado,  chocolate,  cognisance,  colander, 
coral,  coroner,  cozen,  Devon,  dozen,  forsooth,  gormandize,  gromel, 
London,  onion,  poltroon,  pomado,  poniard,  porcelane,  potato, 
recognisance,  sojourn,  Somerset,  stomach,  tobaco ;  in  final  -come, 
'dom,  -some,  -son  ;  in  the  last  syllables  of  chibol,  gambol, 
symbol.  Even  the  unusual  cases  will  be  recognized  as  still 
occasionally  heard,  but  they  evidently  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  present  pronunciation  with  (o),  as  (griit,  briik,  tshiij) 
do  to  (greet,  breek,  tsheej)*  Both  resulted  from  overdriving 
a  new  attenuative  habit. 

In  the  XVII  th  century  then  the  change  from  (oo,  o)  into 
{oo,  a)  or  (po,  o)  was  complete ;  a  few  more  of  the  (oo)  had 
advanced  into  (uu),  more  indeed  than  those  which  maintained 
their  position,  and  those  formerly  heard  as  (u)  or  [ti)  had 
become  (o),  a  change  to  be  considered  under  U. 
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0,  00,  OA  —  xviiT  TH  Century. 

During  tlie  xviii  th  century  the  change  in  the  use  of  these 
letters  as  just  described,  was  so  slight  that  it  will  be  quite 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  many  particulars.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  note  some  examples,  chiefly  of  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  that  o  long  and  oa  =  (oo),  o  short  ~  (o)  or  (a), 
and  00  long  and  short  =  (uu,  u),  or  of  exceptions  to  the  pre- 
ceding exceptions  to  this  rule. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthographist  gives  oo  in  flood,  blood 
the  sound  of  (a),  and  in  door,  floor,  moor,  poor  the  sound  of 
(oo).  He  also  makes  o  =  (uu)  in  ^' wolf,  wolves.  Home,  comb, 
tomb,  divorce,  force,  forge,  form  to  sit  on,  born  endured,  sup- 
ported, forth  abroad,  port  and  its  compounds  com,  de,  in,  sup, 
trans-port,  sport,  shorn  and  torn,  engross.  Ghost,  most,  post, 
rest,  and  o  between  w  and  r  for  the  most  part  is  sounded  oo 
(uu)  as  tvord,  ivork,  world,  tvorm,  icomj,  worship,  ivorse-st, 
worsted,  worst,  and  worth  ;  and  in  approve,  behove,  move,  prove, 
remove,  reprove ;  but  like  short  ti  (o)  in  dove,  glove,  love,  cover, 
covet,  groveling  J'  He  admits  oa  to  be  a  mode  of  lengthening 
0,  but  says  ^'oa  in  abroad,  broad,  and  groat,  have  a  peculiar 
broad  sound"  without  saying  that  it  is  the  same  as  au  (aa), 
and  "oa  sounds  ai  in  goal  pronounced  Jail,  (dzheel)." 

1766.  Buchanan  writes  London  Lon'on,  won  won,  lot  lot ; 
dost  dost,  tvork  work,  ivorship  wor'ship,  tvoman  wom'm,  tvomen 
w^m•^n,  wonder  won'd^r,  mouth  mouth,  money  mon'i,  son  son  ; 
twopence  top'ms,  poltroon  poltruun,  forth  fourth ;  globe  gloob, 
robe  roob,  whole  whoo/;  who  huu,  do  duu,  tomb  tuum,  gold 
guuld,  Rome  Ruum ;  7nove  muuv,  one  wsen,  once  wsens,  only 
on'li,  come  kom;  soap  s^6>p,  h^oad  br^^'d,  oats  ooi^\  loath 
lAAth,  groat,  graeset. 

1768.  Franklin  has  of  av,  bosom  baz'om,  compared 
kompeerd',  other  odh'or,  government  gavornment,  London 
Lon'don ;  only  ootl'H,  spoke  ^^odk,  wrote  wot,  some  som,  one 
won,  once  wons,  to  too,  in  which  will  be  found  some  uses 
difierent  from  Buchanan's. 

1780.  Sheridan  notes  the  Irishisms :  (duur)  door,  (fluur) 
floor,  (kuurs)  both  coarse  and  course,  (strov)  strove,  (drov) 
drove,  (rod)  rode,  (str6>(9d)  strode,  (shoon)  shone,  (fat)  foot, 
which  he  says  were  pronounced  in  England  {dioor,  ^oor, 
k6><9rs,  str(?^v,  docooY,  yoo^,  strAd,  shAn,  iui).  Most  of  these 
Irishisms  are  clearly,  all  of  them  are  probably,  as  usual, 
remnants  of  the  xviith  century. 
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Y,  I,  IE  —  XVI  TH  Century. 

When  2/,  i  were  consonants,  they  were  employed  like  the 
modern  y,  j  =  (j,  dzh),  and  were  never  interchanged  in  the 
old  writers,  although  the  sound  of  (j)  was  not  usually  con- 
sidered a  consonant,  as  will  be  noted  under  y,  w.  When  y,  i 
were  vowels  they  were  used  indiscriminately,  except  perhaps 
that  /  was  always^  used  as  the  personal  pronoun,  and  was 
not  employed  at  the  end  of  any  other  word.  For  the  present 
section  they  must  be  considered  as  identical. 

Table  Shewestg  the  Inteoduction  or  IE  eoe  E,  EE. 


Price. 

Minshew. 

Levins. 

Palsgrave. 

Promptorium, 

1668. 

1617. 

1570. 

1530. 

1440. 

believe 

beleeve 

beleeve 

beleve 

beleueness 

besiege 

besiege 

bier 

beere  (biere) 

beare 

beere 

beere 

brief 

briefe  (breefe) 

breefe 

brefe 

cavalier 

cashier 

casheere 

chief 

cheife  (chiefe) 

cheefe,  chief 

chefe,  chief 

cheuetun 

;field] 

field  (feeld) 

feeld,  field 

felde 

feelde 

°fiend] 

feend 

fende 

'fierce! 

fierce 

fierse 

fyers 

fersse 

friend 

frend  (friend) 

frende 

frende 

freende 

frontier 

frontier 

"grieve] 

greeue  (grieve) 

greeve 

greue 

grevy;?. 

ierchief 

kerchiefe 

kercher 

kerchefe 

kyrchefe 

"lief] 

liefer 

lefe 

lefe 

lege 

liege 

lege 

lyche 

niece 

neece 

neece 

neyce 

piece 

peece  (piece) 

peece 

pece 

pece 

)ierce 

pearce  (pierce) 

perse 

perce 

peercypi 

priest] 

prieste 

preestly 

preest 

preest 

shield] 

sheeld 

scheeld 

siege 

siege 

sege 

sege 

cege 

sierse 

cearse 

sieve 

sine  (sieue) 

seefe 

cyve 

thief 

theef 

theefe 

thefe 

theef 

view 

view 

vewe 

yield 

yeeld 

yeeld 

yelde 

yeldow 

IE  was  often  used  at  the  end  of  words  where  we  now  use 
y.  IE  in  the  middle  of  words  was  employed  in  the  xiv  th 
century  indiscriminately  with  e  or  ee,  but  not  very  frequently. 
In  the  XV  th  and  xvr  th  centuries  it  had  fallen  out  of  use, 
though  we  find  it  fully  established  with  the  modern  sound 
of  (ii)  in  the  xvii  th  century,  in  which  is  included  also  the 
word  friend  as  already  noted  (p.  80).  The  preceding  table 
containing  all  Price's  list  and  a  few  other  words  in  brackets, 

^  In  MSS.  y  was  not  unfrequently  used  even  for  the  personal  pronoun  in  t}ie 
XV  th  century  and  earlier. 
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will  shew  tlie  corresponding  spellings  in  tlie  Promptorium 
1440,  Palsgrave  1530,  and  Levins  1570,  and  Minshew  1617; 
the  spellings  in  parenthesis  in  Minshew's  column,  are  spellings 
which  he  recognizes  and  gives  in  cross  references,  but  the 
other  spellings  are  those  under  which  he  explains  the  words. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Minshew's  book  shews  the  exact  period  of 
the  transition,  when  generally  both  spellings  were  suiBciently 
known  to  require  notice,  but  one  was  decidedly  preferred  by 
the  author,  and  that  one  was  only  occasionally  ie.  The  French 
niece,  piece,  Jler,  siege  and  occasionally  chief  may  have  in- 
fluenced some  words,  but  others,  as  believe,  bier,  friend,  field, 
lief,  thief,  yield,  seem  to  have  no  reason,  either  in  sound  or 
etymology,  for  this  curious  change  of  custom  in  spelling. 
For  our  present  purpose,  then,  we  may  dismiss  ie,  consider- 
ing it,  in  the  middle  of  words,  as  a  fanciful  variation  of  ee 
and  having  precisely  the  same  value  (ii)  towards  the  close 
of  the  XVI  th  century,  and,  at  the  end  of  words  as  an  archa- 
ism for  y,  having  the  same  sound  {i)} 

There  seems  to  have  been  only  one  sound  of  short  i  and, 
with  rare  exceptions,  such  as  machine,  only  one  sound  of  long 
I,  during  the  xvi  th  and  subsequent  centuries.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  English  short  i  or  {i)  is  the  wide  sound  of  the 
Italian  or  European  short  i  or  (i).  The  fine  sharp  clear  (i)  is 
very  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  pronounce,  and  although 
the  Scotch  can  and  do  pronounce  it,^  they  not  unfrequently 
replace  it  with  {e)  or  (e),  not  (e).  In  this  respect  they  re- 
semble the  Italians  who  have  so  frequently  replaced  Latin  i 
by  their  e  chiuso  or  {e).  The  Dutch  may  be  said  not  to 
know  (i),  as  they  regularly  replace  it  by  {e).  The  English 
sound  (J)  lies  between  (i)  and  {e).  The  position  of  the  tongue 
is  the  same  as  for  (i),  but  the  whole  of  the  pharynx  and 
back  parts  of  the  mouth  are  enlarged,  making  the  sound 
deeper  and  obscurer.  According  to  Mr.  M.  Bell  there 
is  the  same  distinction  between  ie)  and  (e),  the  latter 
being  the    wide    form   of   the   former,    and    he    hears    {e) 

^  The  word  pierce  seems  to  have  re-  ^  jyjp^  Melville  Bell  says  in  a  private 

tained  the  spelling  perse,  and  the  cor-  letter,  that  the  sound  of  the  short  "  (i) 

responding    pronunciation    to   a   later  for  Hs  very  common,  as  in  give  =  (gi), 

time.     We  still  write  Fercy,  and  Peirce  gied,    gien,    gie's    [derivatives],  whig. 

is  called   (Pejs)   or  (Pas)  in  America.  wig,  big    [to  build],  build,   -er,  built 

In  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc.  2,  [often     bc?lt]      king-dom,     wick,    gig, 

1.  85,  1623,  Comedies  p.  132,  we  find  gingham,  widow,  Britain,  finish,  whin, 

"Master  Person,  quasi  Vev^on?     And  etc."     In  such  words  the  Englishman 

if  one  should  be  perst,  Which  is  the  hears  the  long   (ii).     This  is  a  point 

one  F"  which  indicates  the  pronuncia-  which  will  have  to  be  considered  here- 

tion  (Mas-ter  Pers'on,  kwaa-si  "  Pers-  after.     See  especially  the  examples  of 

-oon"  ?      And  ii  "oon"   shuuld  be  Scotch  pronunciation  in  Chap.  XI.  §  4. 
"perst,"  whitsh  iz  dhe  "oon"?). 
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in  the  French,  et^  and  English,  day^  (del,  d.eei),  and  (e) 
in  the  Scotch  ill,  English  ailment  (el  eeil'ment)  and  English 
air  (eej),  and  also  in  my  own  pronunciation  of  the  English 
ell,  whereas  he  supposes  the  true  sounds  of  English  men, 
man  to  be  (mEn,  msen)  and  to  differ  precisely  as  (i,  i). 
My  own  pronunciation  of  man  he  finds  frequently  the 
same  as  his  pronunciation  of  men,  so  that  to  him  I  pro- 
nounce men,  man  as  (men,  mEn).  To  me  (e)  is  a  much 
deeper  sound  than  {e,  e)  and  is  heard  in  the  French  meme, 
German  sprdche  (mEEm',  shprEE/eh'g).  This  discussion  will 
serve  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  difference  (i,  i),  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  confounded.  Almost  every 
Englishman  pronounces  French  il  as  English  ill  (i\),  and 
almost  every  Frenchman  pronounces  English  ill  as  French  il 
(il),  French  tie,  English  eel  being  identically  (iil).  JN^ow 
the  true  long  sound  of  {i)  is  not  an  acknowledged  sound 
in  our  language,  although  in  frequent  use  among  such 
singers  as  refuse  so  say  happg^,  ^iea\,  eel,  when  they  have 
to  lengthen  happy,  still,  ilU  They  say  (u^^'iii,  stiil,  iil) 
although  some  may  prefer  (stilll,  illl)  which  has  a  bad  effect. 
Where  the  long  sound  of  {i)  might  be  expected,  we  get  the 
long  i,  to  be  presently  noticed.  Hence  most  of  those  who 
examined  sounds,  as  Wallis,  naturally  paired  (ii),  whose 
short  sound  was  absent,  and  (i)  which  was  without  a  long 
sound,  and  probably  did  not  hear  the  difference,^  though  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  could  find  no  short  sound  for  (ii)  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.^  What  we  have  to  conclude  from  this  is, 
that  because  ee  long  and  i  short  are  represented  generally  by 
the  same  character,  with  or  without  a  mark  of  prolongation, 
by  orthoepists,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  had  the  same 
sound.      My  own  belief  is  that  short  i  was  (i)  from  the 

^  This  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Young,  assertion  that  (i)  was  an  independent 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy.  4to.  vowel  sound,  and  resolutely  paired  (ii,e). 
vol.  ii,  p.  277  :  "When  lip  is  length-  This  is  by  no  means  the  only  point  in 
ened  in  singing  it  does  not  become  phonetics  concerning  which  the  ex- 
leap."  Observe  the  singing  of  "s^?ll  perience  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
so  gently  o'er  me  stealing,"  which  be-  has  enlightened  him.  He  would,  how- 
comes  {stiil  so  dzheentii'r  ooar  mii  ever,  particularly  notice  the  stopped 
stiil-eVq.)  Dryden's  line,  from  his  Veni  vowels,  which  on  p.  63  of  that  work, 
Creator,  "  And  make  us  temples  wovthy  he  found  himself  unable  to  separate 
thee,"  is  well  adapted  to  render  the  fi'om  their  consonants,  as  in  (prt,  pet, 
difference  of  the  vowels  in  (-dhi  dhii)  pset,  pot,  pat,  pwt),  but  which  he  has 
sensible.  been  in  the  habit  of  separating  for 

2  The  present  writer  should  be  the  many  years, 

last  to  throw  stones  at  those  who  do  ^  gee  p.  112.      Cooper,  as  we  have 

not  hear  the  difference  between  (i,  i)  seen  (p.  83),  forms  an  exception ;  he 

for  in  his  Alphabet  of  JS^ature,  1845,  appears  to  pair  (ee,  i),  and  certainly 

p.  65,  the  first  work  on  phonetics  which  does  not  pair  (ii,  i). 
he  published,  he  objected  to  Knowles's 
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earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Against  this  supposition 
must  be  placed  the  facts  that,  as  already  pointed  out,  short  (i) 
is  not  at  all  unfrequent  in  Scotland,  and  was  apparently 
recognized  in  English  in  1701  by  Jones,  a  Welshman,  and 
1766  by  Buchanan,  a  Scotchman,  and  also  that  in  Ireland 
final  -y,  which  is  in  England  (-i),  is  invariably  (-i).  The 
Irish  English  generally  representing  a  xvii  th  century  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  there  is  a  possibility  of  (i)  having  been 
somewhat  common  in  England  during  the  end  of  the  xvii  th 
and  beginning  of  the  xviii  th  centuries,  a  period  of  English 
pronunciation  remarkable  for  a  tendency  to  thinness  of 
sound.  The  true  long  vowel  (ii)  will  come  under  consideration 
again  in  the  next  Chapter  under  I,  Y,  when  the  importance 
of  the  preceding  discussion  will  more  clearly  appear. 

As  to  long  i  in  English  at  present,  it  is  without  doubt,  a 
diphthong,  and  has  been  generally  recognized  as  such  from 
early  times.  But  orthoepists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature 
of  its  first  element,  and  this  becomes  an  important  con- 
sideration. The  Italians  and  French  only  approach  the 
sound  of  our  long  i  very  loosely,  in  the  Italian  words  daino, 
\aido,  zaino,  and  the  French  paien,  faience.  These  may  be 
more  properly  written  (daai'no,  laai'do,  tsaai'no ;  paiieA, 
faiiaAs),  so  that  in  the  Italian  tlie  first  element,  in  the 
French  the  second  element  is  lengthened.  In  Germany  the 
sound  written  ei,  ey^  ai,  ay  is  intended  to  be  (ai),  although 
these  diphthongs  are  very  variously  pronounced.  Rapp 
gives  the  literary  high  varieties  (ai,  oi,  ei,  e\)  and  Schmeller 
notices  the  Bavarian  dialectic  varieties  (a,  ai,  ai,  e,  eI,  ei,  ii).^ 
The  difierent  Scotch  sounds  of  long  i  will  be  fully  considered 
in  Chapter  lY.  §  2,  under  I.  In  England  we  have  only  one 
recognized  pronunciation  of  i  long,  but  we  have  also  two 
recognized  sounds  which  may  be  heard  in  /s«mh,  or  in  the 
usual  English  pronunciation  of  ')(eip  %at/)',  and  the  distinction 
is,  or  used  to  be,  strongly  insisted  on  at  Eton.  The  second 
of  these  sounds,  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  ai, 
is  (ai).  What  is  the  first  ?  Knowles,^  following  Sheridan, 
says  it  is  (a),  the  only  difierence  between  i  long  and  oy  con- 
sisting in  the  brevity  with  which  the  first  element  is  dwelt 
upon  in  the  first  sound.  This  is  an  Irishism  no  doubt, 
although  he  is  closely  followed  by  Haldeman,'^  who  makes 

^  Rapp^    Pliysiologie    der    Sprache,  and  the  various  properties  of  all  its 

vol.  iv.  pp.  85  et  sqq.   Schmeller^  Mun-  simple  and  compound  sounds,  as  com- 

darten  Bayerns,  p.  56.  bined  into  syllables  and  words.     Lon- 

2  James  Knoivles,  Pronouncing  and  don,  1847,  8vo. 

Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  English  3  Analytic  Orthography,  §  106,  400. 

Language,   founded  on   a  correct  de-  and  examples  ^  602,  610. 
velopement  of  the  nature,  the  number, 
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the  first  element  (a),  and  identifies  English  long  i  with  the 
German  ei,  of  which  Schmeller  makes  the  first  element  (a). 
Mr.  Melville  Bell  identifies  the  first  element  of  his  pro- 
nunciation of  English  long  i  with  (a).  The  first  element  of 
my  pronunciation  of  the  German  ai  he  considers  to  be  {ah), 
a  sound  that  I  can  only  with  difficulty  distinguish  from  (a), 
as  T  am  apt  to  labialise  {a)  in  speaking.  But  in  unaccented 
syllables  he  makes  the  first  element  of  his  pronunciation  of 
long  i  to  be  (ah).  This  was  the  element  he  recognized  in 
my  own  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong  in  all  cases.  Many 
Londoners  certainly  use  (se)  as  the  first  element.  Again, 
Wilkins  and  Franklin  call  the  first  element  (o).  And  Smart 
making  the  first  element  zcr  without  sounding  the  r  must 
mean  (oo).  The  second  element  is  of  course  the  glide,  and 
the  last  element  (or  second  as  it  is  usually  called)  is  the 
vowel  (i)  or  (e),  very  often  the  latter  I  believe  in  English. 
Mr.  Bell  only  recognizes  the  glide,  5c  (see  p.  15),  that  is,  the 
glide  to  the  (j)  position.  According  to  the  mode  of  writing 
diphthongs  which  I  adopt  I  must  give  (i)  or  (i)  as  the  final 
element,  leaving  the  glide  to  be  denoted  by  juxtaposition. 
Hence  we  have  the  following 

Analyses  of  English  long  I- — 


Ai) 

ai) 

ai)     accented 

ahi)  unaccented. 

sei) 

e\,  ei,  eI,  ai,  «i,  ohi) 

ai) 


Sheridan  and  Knowles 

Haldeman 

Walker  and  Melville  Bell 

Melville  BeU 

Londoners 

Scotch 

"Wilkins  and  Pranklin 

"Wallis  and  Smart  (eoi) 

Now  this  being  the  sound  of  the  personal  pronoun,  is 
heard  every  day  and  constantly ;  but  after  competent  orthoe- 
pists  have  carefully  examined  it,  they  are  unable  to  agree  as 
to  its  analysis.  One  reason  is  of  course  a  real  difference  of 
pronunciation,  but  another  appears  to  be  that  the  first  ele- 
ment is  pronounced  with  extreme  brevity,  so  that  in  British 
speech  it  is  not  sufficiently  heard  as  distinct  from  the  follow- 
ing glide.  In  endeavouring  therefore  to  fix  it,  different 
observers  either  begin  far  back  in  the  scale  of  distinct  vowels, 
or  catch  the  sound  closer  and  closer  to  (i).  Thus  it  may  be 
that  the  whole  series  of  sounds  (o-oh^a-ahseei)  may  be  heard  in 
this  diphthong,  all  gliding  into  each  other  with  immense 
rapidity.  Again  the  first  element  being  so  indistinct,  others, 
as  Wilkins  and  Franklin,  or  Wallis  and  Smart,  take  refuge  in 
one  of  the  colourless  sounds  as  (a,  eo). 
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Now  I  hear  the  vowel  (a)  very  clearly  in  (ai)  as  in  the 
Etonian  pronunciation  of  X'^'^P  '■>  ^^*  ^  cannot  hear  it  in  the 
Etonian  pronunciation  of  %6t)o,  nor  I  do  hear  an  (e)  there. 
I  therefore  prefer  to  represent  the  English  i  long,  the  Etonian 
pronunciation  of  Greek  ev  by  (oi),  and  the  English  aye,  yes, 
the  Etonian  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  at  by  (ai).  The  pre- 
ceding discussion  will  apply,  as  to  the  first  element,  to  the 
present  pronunciation  of  ow  in  7iow,  horOy  com. 

We  are  now  better  prepared  to  understand  what  our 
authorities  say  on  the  subject.  The  first  one  is  sufficiently 
perplexing. 

1530.  Palsgrave  says:  ''/  in  the  frenche  tong  hath  .ii.  dyuerse 
maners  of  souwdynges,  the  souwdyng  of  «',  whiche  is  most  generally 
vsed  in  the  frewche  tong,  is  hke  as  the  Italians  sounde  i,  and  suche 
with  vs  as  sounde  the  latin  tong  aright,  whiche  is  almost  as  we 
souwde  e  in  these  words  a  hee  a  flie,  a  heere  for  a  deed  corps,  a  peere 
a  felowe,  a  fee  a  rewarde,  a  little  more  soundynge  towards  i,  as  we 
sound  i  with  vs." 

Now  du  Guez  says  :  *'  Ye  shal  pronounce  .  .  .  your  i,  as 
sharpe  as  can  be,"  by  which  I  understand,  with  the  smallest 
lingual  and  pharyngal  aperture,  or  as  clearly  (i)  as  possible. 
When  Palsgrave  saj^s  :  "  almost  as  we  sou72de  ^,"  etc.,  the 
almost  is  merely  one  of  those  safeguards  which  orthoepists 
love  to  insert,  and  can  scarcely  avoid  inserting,  when  they 
give  the  equivalent  for  a  foreign  sound  which  they  seem  to 
hear  in  their  own  tongue,  but  doubt  the  correctness  of  their 
hearing.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  "  a  little  more  sound- 
ynge towards  i,  as  we  sound  i  with  vs  "  ?  A  vowel  cannot 
sound  a  little  more  towards  a  diphthong,  and  yet  long  i  was 
certainly  most  generally  recognized  to  be  a  diphthong  in  the 
XVI  th  century,  although  it  is  probable  that  Palsgrave  may 
have  had  an  older  pronunciation,  rather  of  the  xv  th  than  of 
the  XVI  th  century.  Could  he  mean  that  the  sound  seemed 
between  (i)  and  (i)  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  insert  one. 
Could  he  mean  that  as  he  pronounced  those  English  words 
the  sound  had  a  tinge  of  (e)  in  it  as  it  were  (ii),  and  that  the 
French  pronounced  a  clearer  (i)  ?  The  matter  becomes  still 
more  enigmatical  as  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

*'  If  i  he  the  first  letter  in  a  frenche  worde  or  the  laste,  he  shall 
in  those  two  places  he  sounded  lyke  as  we  do  this  letter  y,  in  these 
words  with  vs,  hy  and  ly,  a  spye,  a  flye,  awry,  and  suche  other  :  in 
whiche  places  in  those  frenche  hokes,  as  be  diligently  imprinted, 
they  vse  to  writte  this  letter  y  :  but  whether  the  frenche  worde  he 
written  with  i  or  y,  in  these  two  places  he  shal  he  sounded,  as  I  have 
shewed  here  in  this  rule,  as  in  ymaye,  conuerty,  ydole,  estourdy,  in 
whiche  the  y  hath  suche  sounde,  as  we  wolde  give  him  in  our  tong." 
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This  sound,  whatever  it  was,  must  be  distinct  from  the 
other  sound  of  i.  Now  as  Palsgrave  noways  describes  the 
sound,  or  hints  at  its  being  a  diphthong,  we  can  do  nothing 
but  refer  to  Meigret  1550,  who  writes  :  "  je  vi,  oi,  aosi,  j'ey 
bati,  je  bati  ou  batis^'  with  precisely  the  same  sign  as  he 
uses  in  "  Louis  MeigrEt,  LionoEs."  Perhaps  Palsgrave 
would  rejoin  :  "  true,  but  he  was  a  Lyonnais ;  I  give  the 
Parisian  pronunciation."  In  the  mean  time  we  are  not 
assisted  towards  Palsgrave's  own  pronunciation  of  the  English 
"  by  and  by,  a  spye,  a  flye,  awry/'  ^  What  follows  is  as 
perplexing  : — 

^'Por  as  moche  as  v  and  i  come  often  together  in  the  frenche 
tonge,  where  as  the  v  hath  with  them  his  distinct  sounde,  and  the  i 
is  sounded  shortly  &  confusely,  whiche  is  the  proprete  of  a  diph- 
thonge.  I  reken  vi  also  among  the  diphthonges  in  the  frenche 
tong,  whiche  whan  they  come  together,  shall  haue  suche  a  sounde  in 
frenche  wordes,  as  we  gyue  hym  in  these  wordes  in  our  tong, 
a  swyne,  I  dwyne,  I  twyne,  so  that  these  wordes  agvyser,  agvyllldn^ 
condvyre,  dedvyre,  aviourdhvy,  meslwy,  and  all  suche  shall  sounde 
theyr  v  and  i  shortly  together,  as  we  do  in  our  tong  in  the  words  I 
have  gyven  example  of,  and  nat  eche  of  them  distinctly  by  himself, 
as  we  of  our  tong  be  inclined  to  sound  them,  whiche  wolde  rather 
say  aviourdhmj,  dedvyt,  saufcondvyt,  gyuynge  both  to  v  and  i  theyr 
distinct  sounde,  than  to  souwde  them  as  the  frenche  men  do  in  dede, 
which  say  aviourdhvy,  dedvyt,  saufcondvyt,  soundyng  them  both 
shortly  together,  and  so  of  all  suche  other." 

It  is  a  well-known  modern  English  error  to  say  (Iwii)  for 
(lyi)  lui.  Palsgrave,  whose  ears  cannot  have  been  very  acute, 
here  seems  to  authorize  a  similar  use.  At  the  same  time  the 
conversion  of  (y)  into  a  consonant  as  (w),  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  previous  direction  to  give  (y)  its  ^'distinct  sound,''  and 
pronounce  (i)  "confusely."  But  can  Palsgrave  have  also 
meant  that  the  second  element  in  ui  in  the  French  words 
cited  was  the  same  as  in  sivyne,  dwyne,  tivyne  ?  The  y  in  the 
French  words  is  not  even  final  or  initial.  It  could  have  had 
no  sound  but  (ii)  even  according  to  Palsgrave.  Did  Pals- 
grave say  (swiin,  dwiin,  twiin)  or  (swim,  dwiin,  twim)  ?  It 
is  the  only  legitimate  inference,  and  there  is  no  slight  proba- 
bility of  its  being  correct.  We  shall  see  that  Palsgrave  pro- 
nounced OIL  as  (uu),  which  was  a  xiv  th  century  pronunciation 
continued  archaically  into  the  xvi  th  century,  and  although 

^  It  deserves  however  to  be  recorded  James  tlie  First's  time  has  :  "  0  Lord 

that  Gill  writes  (en-emai),  not  (ell•em^■),  our  God   arise,    Scatter  his  enemies," 

and  has  at  least  once  (aim-adzhes],  al-  giving  (en-emaiz),  if  the  rhyme  is  to  be 

though  on  another  occasion  he  writes  preserved,  though  in  modern  practice 

(^■m•aadzh)  so  that  the  former  may  be  we  sacrifice  the  rhyme  and  often  sing 

a  misprint.     The  God  save  th&  king  of  (en-imi«z). 
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the  recognized  pronunciation  at  that  time  was  (ou),  yet  the 
example  of  Bullokar  (pp.  94,  98,)  shews  that  there  were  still 
many  who  preferred  the  (uu)  sound.  In  the  same  way 
perhaps  both  Palsgrave  and  Bullokar  preserved  the  (ii) 
sound  of  long  i,  usual  in  the  xivth  century,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  adoption  of  (ei).  The  new  (oi,  ou)  and  the 
old  (ii,  uu)  stand  precisely  on  the  same  ground,  and  therefore 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Palsgrave  and  Bullokar  said  (^^), 
as  distinct  from  (ii).  Further  reference  to  this  curious  re- 
tention of  an  old  sound  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  next 
chapter  under  I. 

1547.  Salesbury  does  not  leave  us  in  much  doubt,  for  he 
writes  (ei)  for  long  i,  thus  : 

I  ei  (ei),  vyj^e  vein  (vein),  wti^e  wein  (wein) ;  dtches  deitsys 
(deitsh'f'z) ;  thyiste  ddein  (dhein) ;  signes  seins  (seinz) ;  Latin  dico 
deicu  (dei'ku),  tibi  teihei  (tei'bei),  Dei  I)eei{J)QQ'\),  ojjiqicei  (kwei). 

At  the  same  time  he  reprobates  this  pronunciation  of 
Latin,  and  says  : 

*'  I  in  Welsh  hath  the  mere  pronunciation  of  i  in  Latine,  as 
learned  men  in  our  time  vse  to  souwde  it,  and  not  as  they  .  .  .  with 
their  lotacisme  corrupting  the  pronunciation  make  a  diphthong  of 
it,  saying  veidei,  teihei,  for  vidi,  tihi.^^  ''/in  their  language  is 
equivalent  to  the  following  two  letters  in  oiu^s  ei,  but  they  are  com- 
pressed so  as  to  be  pronounced  in  one  sound  or  a  diphthong,  as  in 
that  word  of  theirs  I,  ei,  (ei)  ego."  "  Y  often  has  the  sound  of 
the  diphthong  ei  as  thyiste,  ddein  (dhein),  tuus  ;  &  its  own  sound  as 
in  the  word  thti^^ne,  thj7m,  (thm),  gracilis." 

That  Salesbury's  ei  was  different  from  his  ai,  and  that  he 
meant  to  indicate  a  different  sound  in  such  English  words 
that  have  long  i,  from  that  in  other  words  having  ai  in  his 
transcription,  is  I  think  evident,  because  he  never  confounds 
the  two  sounds,  and  because  in  modern  Welsh  the  sound  ei 
sounds  to  me  as  (oi),  and  ai  as  (ai).  I  think,  however,  that 
his  letters  ei  justify  me  in  considering,  or  rather  leave  me  no 
option  but  to  consider  that  the  English  diphthong  sounded 
(ei)  to  Salesbury. 

As  to  the  short  i,  he  identifies  it  with  Welsh  y,  considering 
the  latter  the  especial  sound.  He  also  says  that  Welsh  u 
"soundeth  as  the  vulgar  English  people  sound  it  in  these 
wordes  of  English,  trust,  bury,  busy,  HuberdenJ^  I  think 
that  he  cannot  point  to  any  other  sound  but  (i),  supposing  the 
true  Welsh  to  be  {y),  a  sound  which  Mr.  Melville  Bell  hears 
in  the  unaccented  syllables :  the  hous<?5,  (dhy  Hauz*?/z)  as  he 
would  write  the  sounds.  The  difference  between  (i,  y)  is 
very  slight  indeed.  In  practice  Salesbury  is  not  very  precise, 
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as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  words  in  which  short 
i  occurs,  but  his  theory  leads  me  to  adopt  (i)  as  the  true 
sound  of  English  short  i  in  his  time.^ 

God  be  wyth  you  God  hiwio  (God  bii*wi,o),  geacyofse  grasiws 
(graa'si,us),  condicyon  condisywn  (kondis'«,un),  twyin-cle  twinkl 
(twiq'k'l),  WEYNCLE  wrinJd  (wriq-k'l),  kynges  Idngs  (kiqz),  gelding 
gelding  (geld'iq) ;  Gylbeet,  Gilbert  (Gil'bert),  gyngee  tsintsir 
(dzhin'dzhir),  beggynge,  legging  (beg-iq);  holi,  hohj  (hoo-H,  Hol•^); 
exhibition  ecsihisiivn  (eksibis'i,un)  ;  peohibition,  proihisiwn  (proo,- 
ibis'iun) ;  lyly  lili  (lil'i),  lady  ladi  (laa'di) ;  sksyts.  'papyr  (paa*p/r), 
EYGHT  richt  (rikht)  ;  thystle,  tli%j8tl  (th/s't'l)  ;  this  ddys  (dli«s), 
BUSY  hud  (b/z-i) ;  wynne  w})nn  (wm) ;  thynne  thynn  (thm) ; 
knyzt  linicht  (knikht). 

1568.  SiE  T.  Smith  says:  ''I  Latina,  quae  per  se  prolata,  apud 
nos  tantum  valet  quantum  Latine,  ego^  aut  oculus,  aut  etiam,''^ 

by  which  I  understand  that  the  three  words  /,  eye,  aye 
had  the  same  sound,  precisely  as  we  are  told  by  Shakspere, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  iii,  Sc.  2,  v.  45,  (I  quote  from 
Steevens'  reprint  of  the  quarto  of  1609,  which  agrees  in  this 
passage  with  the  folio  of  1623 ;  the  lines  do  not  occur  in  the 
quarto  of  1597)  : 

Hath  Romeo  slaine  himselfe  ?  say  thou  but  I 
And  that  bare  vowell  I  shall  poyson  more 
Then  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice, 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  I. 

Here  aye  is  spelled  /,  and  thoroughly  identified  with  it,  as 
"  that  bare  vowell  I,''  and  with  the  suggested  *'  eye  of 
cockatrice "  in  the  next  line.  Although  Smith  identifies 
these  three  words,  he  spells  them  difierently,  introducing  i  as 
the  sign  for  long  i,  and  pairing  it  with  short  i.  He  thus 
deprives  the  Latin  language  of  the  sound  of  (ii),  for  he  pro- 
nounced Latin  e  as  (ee).  Hence  when  he  comes  to  the  sound 
of  (ii)  in  English,  he  exclaims  in  perplexity : 

''  Quid  autem  fiet  ubi  sonus  invenitur  quem  neque  Graeci,  neque 
Latini  habuerunt,  prsesertim  cum  omnes  eorum  literse  in  similibus 
eorum  sonis  fuerunt  absumptse  ?  Ecce  autem  sonum  Angiorum  et 
Scotorum  ahum  diversumque  ab  omnibus  his,^  qui  nee  e  (ee)  nee 
1  (ei)  reddit  auribus,  sed  quoddam  medium,  et  tamen  simplex  est, 
literaque  debet  dici :  est  autem  semper  fere  longa." 

His  examples  are  me,  see,  meet,  deep,  steep^  feel,  feet,  sheep, 
queen,   mean^  seek^   she,   week,  leek,    beef  neese,  bee  apes, 

1  So  far  as  I  could  hear,  tlie  Welsh  ^   That  is,   not  one   of  the  sounds 

dim  was  pronounced  by  several  Welsh  which  he  had  already  considered,  and 

gentlemen    precisely   as    the  English  which  were  apparently  (aa  a,  ee  e,  ei  i, 

dim^  that  is  (d«m),  and  they  all  objected  oo  o,  uu  u,  yy). 

to  the  pronunciation  (dim).  3  "  Intelligere."     Qu.  mien^  vultus  ? 
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whence,  through  Salesbury  and  Palsgrave,  we  know  that  the 
sound  was  (ii).  Smith  therefore  recognized  no  short  (i)  in 
English.  The  sound  of  his  i  short  must  therefore  have  been 
diflPerent  from  (i),  that  is,  as  I  believe  (i),  agreeing  with 
Salesbury. 

Smith  recognizes  the  two  diphthongs  (ei,  ai)  but  finds 
scarcely  any  difference  between  them,  although  he  says  that 
"mulierculse"  pronounce  (ei)  for  (ai).  This  will  be  con- 
sidered under  (ai),  p.  122.  In  no  case  in  which  the  or- 
thography uses  long  i  does  Smith  write  ei,  so  that  but  for 
his  rather  veiled  identification  of  /  with  e2/e,  we  should  have 
had  no  clue  to  the  sound  intended. 

1569.  Haet  says  :  ''  Out  of  all  doubt,  no  nation  of  the  foresaide 
but  we  and  the  Scottish,  doe  at  any  time  sound  t,  in  the  aforesayde 
sound  of  ei :  wherefore  that  English  Greek  reader  which  shall  giue 
the  same  sound  to  i  which  he  doth  to  ei,  doth  further  this  errour 
much  amongst  vs." 

He  also  writes  (reid  bei)  for  ride  hy.  But  he  makes  ee  in 
Greeks  the  long  sound  of  i  in  in,  that  is  {ii),  and  is  thus  not 
so  accurate  as  Smith,  who  distinguishes  the  sound  as  (ii). 

1580.  BuLLOKAR  calls  long  i  a  vowel,  and  does  seem  to  know 
that  it  has  a  different  sound  from  short  i.  He  says  :  "I, 
hath  two  soundes,  the  one  agreeing  to  his  olde  &  continued 
name,  and  is  then  a  vowell,  the  other  sounde  agreeing  to  the 
olde  name  of  ^,  and  of  my  g^  (dzh),  and  is  then  a  consonant." 
He  gives  as  examples  :  "  I  ly  in  my  sisterz  kitchen  with  a 
pillo^w  besyd  her  peticot,  and  thy  whyt  pilion,''  where  the 
accent  denotes  length,  and  o^w  means  (u).  What  "the  old 
and  continued  name''  is,  he  does  not  write.  He  has  no  other 
distinction  between  long  and  short  i  but  this  accent,  and 
never  even  hints  at  the  possibility  of  their  having  two  sounds. 
He  uses  the  accent  to  indicate  the  long  a,  e,  y,  o  only,  and 
has  a  new  sign  e'  for  (ii),  on  which  he  says,  and  it  is  the  only 
clue  I  can  find : 

' '  e  hath  two  soundes,  and  vowels  both,  the  one  flat,  agreeing  to 
his  old  and  continued  name  :  and  the  other  sounde  more  sharpe  and 
betwene  the  old  sound  of  the  old  name  of  -.c.  and  the  name  of  :  e : 
for  such  difference  the  best  writers  did  use  '.ea:  for  \e:  flat  and  long: 
&  ea,  ee,  ie,  eo  for  -.e:  sharpe." 

This  ''flat  ^,"  was  undoubtedly  (ee),  and  the  "sharpe  e^* 
was  (ii).  The  "old  name  of  g"  is  therefore  (ee),  and  the 
"  sharp"  sound  of  e,  or  (ii)  is  said  to  lie  between  (ee)  and 
the  name  of  i,  that  is,  its  long  sound,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Now  we  have  seen  that  Smith  says  that  (ii)  is  "quoddam 
medium,"  between  (ee)  and  (ei),  so  that  we  need  not  expect 
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more  precision  in  Bullokar,  and  although  it  is  really  non- 
sense to  say  that  (ii)  lies  between  (ee)  and  (ei),  since  (ei)  is 
compounded  of  (ee)  and  (ii),  yet  as  Smith  actually  said  so, 
Bullokar  may  have  meant  the  same.  But  Bullokar  con- 
stantly neglects  to  write  the  acute  accent,  his  sign  of  pro- 
longation, over  i.  Thus  he  has  cgntr^z,  cqntr'iz  in  successive 
lines.  Again  he  always  writes  wryth  =  written  with  a  long 
y,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  even  a  pedantic 
theorist  ever  said  (n^'eit'n).  Gill  writes  (writ'n).  If  how- 
ever we  suppose  that  Bullokar,  as  well  as  Palsgrave,  pro- 
nounced long  i  as  {ii)  and  short  i  as  (i),  all  difficulty  arising 
from  this  source  would  disappear.  And  although  the  state- 
ment that  (ii)  lies  between  (ee)  and  [ii)  is  not  so  correct  as 
that  {ii)  lies  between  (ee)  and  (ii),  yet  it  is  not  at  all  ex- 
travagant for  a  phonetist  of  that  time.  If,  as  will  appear  in 
the  next  chapter,  (iiy  uu)  were  probably  the  xivth  century 
pronunciations  of  long  i  and  ou,  then  the  retention  of  {ii)  by 
Bullokar  and  Palsgrave  will  be  precisely  parallel  to  their 
undoubted  retention  of  (uu),  and  would  have  precisely  the 
same  archaic  effect  in  the  midst  of  the  general  (ei,  ou)  as 
(6>bliidzh',  griit,  briik)  have  at  the  present  day  amidst  the 
usual  (<9blaidzh*,.  gr^^t,  hreek).  The  whole  subject  will  be 
properly  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  only  legitimate  inference  from  Bullokar's  notation 
and  practice  seems  to  be  that  he  pronounced  long  i  as  {ii). 

1621.  Gill  uses  also  a  simple  sign  for  long  e,  namely  j. 
He  says : 

*' Differentia  signiiicatioms  (quoad  fieri  potest,  &  sonus  pennittit) 
orthografia  discernitur.  Sic  J.  ego.  ei  oculus,  ei  ita." — '*  Kec  e, 
saepius  prseponitur  i,  dicimus  enim  hei  (neei),  adhortantes  aut 
laudantes,  &  ei  (ei)  eye  oculus,  ei  (eei)  etiam,  ita :  vbi  tamen 
sonus  vocalis,  exiguum  distat  ab  illo  qui  auditur  in  ^>^  tuus,  & 
mjn  meus." — ''Communis  dialectus  aliquando  est  ambiguus.  Audies 
enim  ^ai  aut  '^ei  (dhai,  dhei)  they,  ilH." — ''/,  est  tenuis,  aut 
crassa :  tenuis  est  breuis,  aut  longa :  breuis  sic  notatur  i,  vt  in  sin 
siNNE  peccatum  :  longa  sic  z.  vt  in  sin  seene  visus,  a,  um :  crassa 
autem  fere  est  diphthongus  ei ;  sed  quia  sono  exihor  paulo  quam  si 
diffunderemur  in  e,  retinebimus  antiquum  ilium  et  masculinum 
sonum  ....  eumque  signabimus  hoc  charactere  j.  vt  in  sjn  signe 
signum.  Omnium  differentia  est  in  win  winne  vinco,  win  weene 
opinor,  wjn  wyne  vinum." 

The  meaning  of  these  passages  is  not  very  clear,  and  they 
have  occasioned  me  considerable  difficulty,  as  I  felt  it  important 
to  determine  the  precise  signification  of  Gill's  symbols.  It 
is  clear  that  his  j  was  little,  if  at  all,  different  from  (ei),  and 
that  this  difference  consisted  mainly  in  dwelling  more  upon 
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the  (e)  sound  in  the  diphthong  which  he  writes  (ei)  than  in 
that  which  he  writes  j ;  this  is  the  only  sense  I  can  attach  to 
the  expression  that  the  sound  of  ^  ^'jfere  est  diphthongus  ei, 
sed  sono  exilior  quam  si  cli ff under emiir  in  e^  as  it  were, 
than  if  we  were  diffuse  over  the  e.  The  distinction  is  then 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  Sheridan  and  Knowles  make 
between  modern  /,  oy,  where  they  suppose  the  first  element 
in  each  case  to  be  (a),  but  to  be  instantly  lost  in  /,  and  retained 
long  enough  to  be  distinctly  heard  in  oy,  (p.  107).  We  seem 
to  have  only  to  change  (a)  into  (e)  to  obtain  Gill's  distinction 
between  /,  eye.  Gill  frequently  interchanges  (ai,  aai)  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  particular  about  the  distinction 
between  (ei,  eei),  but  he  appears  to  have  always  attached 
great  importance  to  the  first  element  in  (ei)  and  (ai).  He 
says  of  diphthongs  generally  : 

*'  JSTec  tamen  in  onmium  diphthongorum  elatione,  utrique  vocali 
sonus  integer  ubique  constabit.  Etenim  vocaUs  praecedens  ssepe- 
numero  acutius  sonare  videtur,  &  clarius ;  in  ai  et  ei^  ita  aures 
implere,  ut  .«.  snbiungi  eequius  esset,  quam  ad  latus  adhserere," 

alluding  evidently  to  the  Greek  forms  a,  77.  The  conclusion 
would  appear  to  be  that  GilFsJ,  ei,  ai  were  more  properly 
('ei,  e'i,  a'i)  where  the  apostrophe  indicates  for  the  moment 
the  extremely  unaccented  or  unimportant  character  of  the 
element  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  For  this  we  might  write 
(ei,  eei,  aai)  if  Gill  did  not  occasionally  distinguish  between 
(ei,  ai)  and  (eei,  aai).  We  must  not  forget  however  that 
Gill  blames  Hart  for  writing  ei  in  place  of  /,  w^here  Gill 
prints  /  meaning,  probably,  j.  In  this  case  his  j  would 
appear  to  be  considerably  difierent  from  his  (ei). 

Another  hypothesis  is  possible.  We  shall  see  that  at  the 
time  of  Wallis,  1653,  (oi)  was  a  common  form  of  long  i.  It 
is  possible  that  this  was  one  of  the  xviith  century  pro- 
nunciations which  Gill  adopted,  and  hence  his  j,  ei,  ai  may 
mean  (oi,  ei,  ai),  and  as  this  is  the  most  convenient  dis- 
tinction which  I  can  draw  between  the  sounds,  and  also 
agrees  in  making  j  but  slightly  different,  and  yet  decidedly 
different,  from  (ei),  I  shall  adopt  it  in  transcribing  Gill. 

But  for  the  xvi  th  century  generally,  the  positive  assertion 
of  Salesbury  that  long  i  was  (ei) ,  and  the  identification  of  the 
sounds  of  /,  eye,  aye  by  Smith,  leave  me  no  choice  but  to 
use  (ei)  for  long  i,  Shakspere  was  born  the  same  year  as 
Gill,  yet  as  he  did  not  live  so  long  into  the  xvii  th  century, 
he  may  have  used  the  same  pronunciation  as  Smith  and 
Salesbury.  Certainly  his  /,  eye,  aye  must  have  had  the 
same  sound  (p.  112).     But  perhaps  long  i  was  also  often 
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called  (ai)  as  it  still  is,  and  as  it  probably  was  in  tbe  xiv  th 
century. 

If  the  hypothesis  here  adopted  for  the  pronunciations  of 
long  i  by  Palsgrave  and  BuUokar;  Salesbury,  Smith  and 
Hart ;  and  Gill,  namely  (ii,  ei,  oi)  be  correct,  we  have  the 
phenomenon  of  the  coexistence  of  two  extreme  sounds  (ii,  Qi) 
with  their  link  (ei),  during  the  greater  part  of  the  xvith 
century,  bringing  the  pronunciation  of  the  xiv  th  and  xvii  th 
centuries  almost  together  upon  one  point.  A  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  present  coexistence  of  similar  sounds  in  the 
various  Scotch  dialects  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  short  sound  of  i,  I  take  to  be  (i)  and  not  (i),  notwith- 
standing that  Gill  and  subsequent  writers  consider  (ii)  to 
have  been  its  long  sound.  This  conclusion  rests  principally 
on  the  authority  of  Smith  and  Salesbury. 

Y,  I,  IE  —  XVII  TH  Century. 

Price's  list  of  words  in  ie  =  (ii)  has  already  been  given, 
(p.  104,)  and  no  further  notice  of  this  combination  in  the 
XVII  th  century  is  required. 

1640.  Ben  Jonson,  like  BuUokar,  entirely  ignores  the 
diphthongal  character  of  long  i.  His  description  answers 
to  (i)  or  (e),  but  certainly  not  to  the  diphthongs  (ei,  oi),  one 
of  which  he  most  probably  uttered  for  his  z.     He  says  : 

*'/,  is  of  a  narrower  sound  then  e,  and  uttered  with  lesse  open- 
ing of  the  mouth;  the  tongue  brought  hacke  to  the  palate,  and 
striking  the  teeth  next  the  cheeke-teeth.  It  is  a  Letter  of  a  double 
power.  As  a  Vowell  in  the  former,  or  single  Syllabes,  it  hath 
sometimes  the  sharpe  accent  ;  as  in  hinding.  minding,  pining, 
whining,  wwing.  iltriving.  mine,  thine.  Or,  all  words  of  one  Syllabe 
qualified  by  e.     But,  the  flat  in  more,  as  in  these,  Mil.  hitter,  giddy. 

little,  incident,  and  the  like In  Syllabes,  and  words  compos'd 

of  the  same  Elements,  it  varieth  the  sound,  now  sharpe,  now  flat ; 
as  in  g'lve,  give,  alive,  live,  drive,  driven,  title,  title.  But  these,  use 
of  speaking,  and  acquaintance  in  reading,  will  teach,  rather  then 
rule." 

1653.  Waxlis  says:  ''I  vocaKs  quoties  brevis  est  sonatur  ple- 
rumque  (ut  apud  Gallos  ahosque)  exih  sono.  TJt  in  hit  morsus, 
will  volo,  still  semper,  win  lucro,  pin  acicula,  sin  peccatum,  fill 
impleo.  At  quoties  longa  est  plerumque  profertur  ut  Grsecorum  et. 
TJt  hite  mordeo,  wile  stratagema,  stile  stilus,  ivine  vinum,  pine  tabe 
consumor,  etc.,  eodem  fere  modo  quo  Gallorum  ai  in  vocibus  main 
manus,  pain  panis,  etc.  nempe  sonum  habet  compositum  ex  Gallo- 
rum e  foeminino  et  i  vel  y." 

This  should  be  (oi),  or  (oei),  or  (aoi),  the  difference  being 
slight,  and  all  so  like  (oi)  that  we  may  take  that  as  the  sound, 
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especially  as  Wilkins  adopts  this  form.  Wallis  also  admits 
this  sound  in  the  first  element  of  boil,  toil,  oil,  howl  globus, 
o?r/,  which  he  pronounces  (boil,  tail,  ail,  haul,  aul).  In 
another  place  he  says  that  long  2  is  "  idem  omnino  sonus  cum 
Graecorum  eiJ* 

1668.  Wilkins  gives  distinctly  "  (ai)  our  English  i  in 
hite,^^  the  first  element  being  identified  with  w  in  "  but,  full, 
futt,  mutt-ow,  pull,  rudd-er,"  which  is  meant  for  (o),  as  it  is 
stated  to  be  wholly  guttural,  and  to  be  represented  by  y  in 
Welsh. 

1668.  Price  merely  talks  of  long  and  short  i. 

1669.  HoLDEE,  says:  "Our  vulgar  i  as  in  stile,  seems  to  be 
such  a  diphthong  (or  rather  syllable  or  part  of  a  syllable)  composed 
of  a,  i  or  e,  i  (ai,  ei),  and  not  a  simple  original  vowel." 

1685.  Cooper  says:  *'Uin  Cut  et  i  (oi),  dipthongum  faciUime 
constituunt,  quam  i  longam  vocamus ;  ut  wine,  vinum,  hoc  modo 
pronunciatur  ante  nd  finales  ;  ut  hlind  csecus,  wind  ventus  :  at 
pin^d  pro  pinned  acicula  subnexus ;  a  verbo  to  pin ;  brevis  est ; 
pined  marcidus  ;  a  to  pine  marceo  ;  dipthongus  est.  Scribitur  per 
ui  in  hegiiile  fallo ;  disguise  dissimulo  ;  guide  dux  ;  guidon  Impera- 
toris  baculus  :  per  oi  in  in-join  in-jungo,  joi^it  junctiu-a ;  jointure 
dos,  Iroil  torreo,  ointment  unguentum." 

1688.  MiEGE  says  :  ''  L'autre  ^  a  un  Son  particulier,  et  qu'on  ne 
saurait  mieux  vous  representor  par  la  plume  que  par  ces  deux 
Voyelles  aii ;  comme  dans  les  mots  /,  pride,  crime.  II  est  vrai  que 
ce  Son  paroit  d'  abord  un  peu  rude  et  grossier ;  mais  les  Anglois 
lui  donnent  un  certain  Adoucissement,  dont  les  Etrangers  se  rendent 
bien  tot  capable.  Cet  Addoucissement  consiste,  en  partie,  a  ne 
faire  qu'un  Son  d'  ai,  en  sorte  que  ces  deux  Yoyelles  ne  sent  pas 
tout-a-fait  distinctement  prononcees."  This  expression  seems  to 
point  to  that  extreme  brevity  of  the  first  element  which  still  pre- 
vails, and  makes  the  analysis  of  this  English  sound  so  difficult. 
It  must  be  also  remembered  that  there  is  nothing  approaching  the 
compactness  of  English  diphthongs  in  Erench,  where  a  looseness 
prevails  similar  to  that  in  our  oy. 

1701.  Jones  says  in  one  place  that  the  sound  of  short  u 
(a)  is  written  o  before  i  in  hoily  coil,  coin,  foilf  moil,  &c.,  and 
in  another  place  that  the  sound  of  i  is  written  oi  in  those 
words.     It  follows  that  he  analyzed  long  i  into  (oi). 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  long  i  of  the  xvii  th  century 
was  the  same  as  at  present,  and  hence  it  must  have  been  so 
during  the  xviiith  century,  and  indeed  Franklin,  1768, 
writes  (oi),  and  Sheridan,  1780  analyzes  long  /  into  (aI)  with 
very  short  (a),  (p.  107,)  and  Walker  into  (sei)  or  (ai). 
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1530.  Palsgeave  says:  ^^  Ei  vniversaUy  tkrougli  out  all  tlie 
frenclie  tong  shalbe  souwded  like  as  he  is  with  vs  in  these  wordes, 
obey,  a  sley,  a  grey,  that  is  to  say,  the  e  shall  have  his  distinct 
sounde,  and  the  i  to  be  sou?^ded  shortly  and  confasely,  as  conseil, 
uermeil,  and  so  of  all  suche  other." 

^^  Ai  in  the  frenche  tong  is  sounded  lyke  as  we  sonwde  ay  in 
these  wordes  in  our  tong  rayne,  payne,  fayne,  disdayne,  that  is  to 
say,  a,  distinctly  and  the  i  shortly  &  confusely." 

The  forms  ey,  ay,  are  mere  varieties  of  ei,  at,  and  need 
not  be  separately  considered.  Palsgrave's  words  ought  to 
imply  that  the  English  and  French  ei,  ai,  were  pronounced 
(ei,  ai)  or  else  (eei,  aai).  This  is  very  different  from  the 
present  pronunciation  in  English,  where  they  are  generally 
(ii,  ee),  or  in  French,  where  they  are  generally  (ee,  ee) ; 
hence  some  confirmation  is  required. 

Meigeet  says  :  ''  Considerons  si  ai,  se  treuue  tousiours  raysoun- 
ablement  escrit,  de  sorte  que  les  deux  voyelles  soient  en  la  pronon- 
ciation  comme  nous  les  voyows  en  ayma^t,  aydawt,  hair.  II  n  'y  a 
point  de  doubte  qu'en  mais,  maistre,  aise,  yous  ny  trouuerez  aucunes 
nouuelles  de  la  diphthongiie  ay,  mais  tant  seulement  d'vng  e  qui 
i'appelle  e  ouvert,  comme  ia  i'ay  diet.  Parquoy  telle  maniere  d'es- 
criture  est  vicieuse  en  ceux  la,  et  en  tons  autres  semblables,  es  quelz 
la  prononciation  est  autre  que  d'  ai :  comme  vous  pourrez  cognoistre 
si  vous  les  paragonez  a  aydant,  aymant,  es  quelz  elle  est  veritable- 
ment  prononcee.  le  treuue  d'auantage  que  nous  faisons  bien 
souuent  vsurper  a  la  diphthongue  ai  la  puissance  de  ei,  comme  en 
ces  vocables  sainct,  main,  maintenir  :  es  quelz  sans  point  de  doubte 
nous  pronongons  la  diphthongue  ei  tout  ainsi  qu'en  ceint,  ceinture, 
peindre,  peinture,  meine,  emmeine.  De  sorte  que  si  tu  te  ioues  de 
vouloir  prononcer  ai  en  ceux  la,  tu  seras  trouue  lourd,  et  de  mau- 
uaise  grace,  et  auecq  aussi  bonne  rayson  q'est  le  menu  peuple  de 
Paris  quant  il  prononce  ' main,  pain'  par  «e'." 

Again  in  his  phonetic  grammar,  he  says — 

*'  En  comERqant  donq  a  ^eUcs  qi  ont  a  en  tite,  nous  En  auons  vn 
En  ai  ou  ay  (car  je  ne  fJes  point  de  differEn^',  Entre  1'  i  e  y  GrEc) 
comme  pay  ant  gajant  [gay  ant?]  ayawt  ....  Or  comEng'  En  notre 
lange  la  diphthonge,  eI,  par  e  ouvErt,  sucgeder  a  qeIIc  d'  ai  En 
aocuns  vocables :  tEllement  qe  nou'  n'oyons  plus  dire  aymer,  si 
souuent  q'  Eymer.  Ao  regard  d'  ame,  e  amez  dont  no'  lEttres  de 
comissions  sent  pleines,  1'  uzaje  de  1'  eloqEnge  PrawgoEze  Ies  a  ja  de 
si  long  tEMS  cassez,  qe  ie  ne  pEnse  pas  q'il  se  puiss'  aoiourdhuy 
trouuer  home  qi  Ies  aye  vu  jamES  En  aothorite,  pour  Etre  commune- 
mEnt  pronongez  d'un  bon  courtizant." 

These  extracts  establish  a  French  diphthong  (ei,  Ei),  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which ;  and  also  a  French  diphthong  (ai) 
or  (aai),  entirely  different  from  the  former,  but  gliding  into 
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it,  so  that  tlie  pronunciation  was  then  beginning  to  change, 
and  that  in  several  words  as  mais,  maistre  the  diphthong  (ai) 
had  become  the  simple  vowel  (ee).^ 

1547.  Salesbury  in  no  place  gives  an  English  word  which 
he  spells  with  ei,  ey,  but  as  he  explains  the  word  vayne 
by  the  Welsh  gtvythen  ne  wac,  i.e.  vena  vel  vanus,  it  must  be 
held  to  include  both  the  words  vein  and  vain.  He  pronounces 
them  both  vain  =  (vain),  and  hence  makes  no  difference 
between  ei  and  ai.  But  he  distinguishes  both  from  long  i, 
as  he  had  immediately  before  written  vyne,  vein  (vein)  vitis. 
The  following  are  all  Salesbury's  words  containing  ai  with 
their  pronunciation ;  he  has  no  special  observations  on  the 
combination.  Quayle  has  no  pronunciation  assigned ;  nayle 
nai/l  (nail)  unguis  vel  clavus,  nayles  7ta9/ls  (nailz)  ;  rayle 
aryl  (ra«l)  cancellus,  rayles  ray  Is  (ratlz),  vayne  vain  (vain) 


^  The  work  of  M.  Livet,  described 
on  p.  33,  enables  us  to  confirm  this 
view  by  the  very  objection  which  G. 
des  Autels  opposed  to  it.  "Aussi 
triomphes-tu  de  dire,"  said  he  to 
Meigret,  according  to  p.  129  of  M. 
Livet' s  book,  "  que  les  diphthongues 
gardent  toujours  en  une  syllabe  le  pro- 
pre  et  entier  son  de  deux  voyelles  con- 
jointes ;  et  sont  encore  plus  gaillards 
tes  exemples  de  pay  ant  et  royal ...  Je 
te  dy  done  qu'il  n'y  ha  point  de  diph- 
thongue  en  ces  mots  ayant,  j)ayant^ 
royal  et  loyal,  mais  seulement  une  con- 
traction, qui  encore  ne  se  fait  la  oil  tu 
prends  la  diphthongue,  mais  en  la 
syllabe  suivante,  car  en  ay  ant,  a  est 
une  syllabe  et  yant  une  autre  par  con- 
traction de  deux."  On  which  M. 
Livet  remarks :  ''  Ce  passage  montre 
assez  la  pronunciation  de  ay  ant,  pay  ant, 
qui  s'est  conserve  dans  le  centre  de  la 
France  et  en  Anjou.  En  Picardie,  on 
dit  gayole  pour  geole  (dierese  de  geble), 
et  le  colosse  d' osier  qu'on  promene 
dans  les  rues  de  Douai  sous  le  nom  de 
Gay  an,  a  1'  epoque  de  la  Ducasse,  n'est 
autre  que  le  Geant,  pris  absolument. 
Cf.  Escalier.  Remarques  sur  le  patois, 
1  vol.  in-8o,  1856,  p.  22."  And  Pierre 
Eamus  (Livet  p.  205)  gives  for  ai  the 
examples,  (in  his  orthography,  using 
E,  e  for  his  broad  and  mute  e  respec- 
tively) '  paiant  gaiant,  aidant,'  and  for 
ei,  'fEindr^,  pEindre,  crEindr^,  pEin^, 
fontEin^,'  where  the  two  last  words 
have  no  suspicion  of  a  nasal  vowel. 
On  payer  in  the  xv  th  century,  see 
supra,  p.  76.  There  is  a  fight  between 
Meigret   and  his  opponents  respecting 


the  mute  e.  Meigret  only  admits  his 
E,  e  =  (e,  e  ?)  long  and  short,  and 
identifies  what  G.  des  Autels,  Pelletier, 
Ramus,  and  others,  according  to  Livet' s 
language,  call  the  '  mute  e,'  with  his 
'short  e'  (e).  Livet  (p.  133)  con- 
cludes :  "  d'une  part  que  les  differents 
sons  de  Ve  etaient  alors  ce  qu'ils  sont 
maintenant,  et  d'  autre  part  qu'on  ne 
s'entendait  pas  sur  la  maniere  de  les 
noter  ou  de  les  nommer."  But  my 
German  experience  leads  me  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  In  the  words  :  eine 
gute  Gabe,  the  final  e  is  pronounced  in 
the  greater  part  of  Germany  very  ob- 
scurely and  more  like  (t;),  as  most 
Englishmen  pronounce  their  final  a  in 
China,  idea,  and  some  their  final  -er  in 
gaiter  (which  word  they  then  speak 
like  a  common  mid- German  mispro- 
nunciation of  Goethe),  than  like  {e). 
Yet  theoretically  {e)  is  held  to  be  the 
sound  uttered,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  I  have  heard  this 
distinct  short  final  (e),  which  of  course 
had  an  unpleasant  eflfect  on  my  un- 
accustomed ears.  Now  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Meigret  may  have,  as  an 
older  and  provincial  man,  retained  the 
clear  {e),  that  his  younger  opponents 
may  have  used  the  obscurer  (v),  which 
in  course  of  time  sank  to  the  present  [&) 
or  entirely  disappeared.  This  theory 
at  least  accounts  for  the  conflict  of 
opinion,  the  decided  retention  of  the 
final  e  in  the  phonetic  writing  of  Pelle- 
tier and  Ramus  as  well  as  of  Meigret, 
and  hence  its  continued  use  in  the 
poetry  of  the  xvii  th  century  which  set 
the  rule  for  French  versification. 
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vena  vel  vanus.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  be  pronounces 
ORANGES  oreintsys  (or•eindzb^z),  and  tbat  be  says  tbat  before 
gey  sh,  tch  tbe  sound  of  "  a  is  tbougbt  to  decline  toward  tbe 
sound  of  tbe  dipbtbong  aif  and  tbe  wordes"  damage^  heritagCy 
language^  asJie,  laslWy  watch  are  "  to  be  read  in  tbys  wyse, 
doynaige^  heritaige^  languaige}  aishCy  ivaitche."  We  bave  very 
little  trace  of  tbis  custom  left.  Tbe  unaccented  syllables  are 
apt  to  be  pronounced  witb  {i)  or  perbaps  {y)y  as  (or•^ndzb^z) 
dsem'/dzb,  Her'«t/dzb,  laeq'gw/dzb,)  but  ash^  watch  bave  be- 
come (aesb,  wAtsb),  instead  of  (eesb,  weetsb)  as  migbt  bave 
been  expected.  Salesbury  tberefore  only  recognizes  tbe 
dipbtbong  (ai)  and  does  not  acknowledge  a  dipbtbong  (ei) 
as  distinct  from  tbe  representations  of  long  i.  Yet  long 
i,  ei,  ai  bave  in  subsequent  times  traversed  witb  different 
velocities  tbree  distinct  patbs  ending  in  (ai,  ii,  ee)  respectively. 

1568.  Sir  T.  Smith  says  :  ''Inter  Ai  &  Ei  diphtbongos  minima 
differentia  est,  praesertim  apud  nostrates,  apud  nos  tamen  audiuntur 
hi  soni.  (Fein)  fingere,  (deinti)  debcatus,  (peint)  pingere,  (feint) 
languidus.  Sed  non  haec  tantum  verba  per  ei  pronuntiantur,  sed 
csetera  omnia  per  ai  scripta  muberculae  quaedam  debcatiores,  et  non- 
nulb  qui  volunt  isto  modo  videri  loqui  vrbanius  per  ei  (ei,  eei)  sonant, 


1  Compare  Palsgrave  :  "  Also  all 
wordes  in  the  frenche  tong  wMche  in 
writtyng  ende  in  age  shall  in  redyng 
and  spekyng  sounde  an  i  between  a  and 
^,  as  though  that  a  were  this  diphthong 
ai :  as  for  langdge^  heretdge,  sage,  dani- 
mdge,  bocqudge,  apprentissdge,  they 
sounde  languaige,  heritaige,  saige,  dam- 
maige,  bocquaige,  apprentissaige^  and  so 
of  all  suche  lyke  excepte  rage.  And 
note  that  many  tymes  I  fjmde  suche 
nownes  whiche  have  the  i  in  writting 
betwene  the  a  and  g,  but,  whether  he  be 
written  or  nat,  in  redyng  or  spekyng  he 
shalbe  sounded,  accordyng  as  I  have 
here  shewed  by  example."  M.  Ed.  Le 
Hericher  (Histoire  et  Glossaire  du 
Normand,  de  1' Anglais,  et  de  la  langue 
Fran9aise,  d'  apres  la  methode  histo- 
rique  naturelle  et  etymologique,  1862, 
vol.  i.  p.  24)  entirely  misunderstands 
this  passage,  when  he  says  :  "  C'etait 
une  regie  du  fran^ais,  formulee  d'  ail- 
leurs  par  Palsgrave  dans  ses  Eclair- 
cissemens  de  la  langtie  frangaise,  que  la 
premiere  lettre  de  1'  Alphabet  se  pro- 
non9ait  A  et  Ai."  That  M.  Le  Heri- 
cher means  that  Palsgrave  asserted 
French  A  to  be  (a)  or  (e),  and  that 
generally,  instead  of  generally  (a),  but 
(ai)  in  a  very  limited  class  of  words, 
appears  by  his  next  remark :  "  Ce  der- 


nier son  prevaut  en  anglais :  il  etait 
aussi  predominant  en  normand."  The 
very  few  examples  which  he  cites  for 
such  an  extraordinary  assertion  as  the 
last,  are  far  from  establishing  the  fact. 
They  are  an  assertion  by  Thierry  that 
Granville  was  pronounced  Grainville 
by  the  Normans  :  that  in  a  MS.  of  the 
XIV  th  century  at  Avranches  fairs  des- 
clare  rhyme,  whereas  they  may  be  only 
an  assonance  as  in  modern  Spanish : 
that  in  the  xv  th  century  a  Caen  farce 
has  consecutive  lines  ending  in  lusage 
griefve  glaive,  and  that  aige,  usaige,  etc. 
were  finally  written  and  printed,  so 
that  a  sea  song  of  01.  Basselin  has  a 
set  of  rhymes  in  -aige,  the  termination 
pointed  out  by  Palsgrave.  "  C'est 
cette  prononciation  de  1'  A  qui  fait  une 
des  principales  differences  entre  la 
langue  des  troubadours  et  celle  des 
trouveres."  This  assertion  must  be 
received  with  due  caution.  Mr.  "W. 
Babington  has  kindly  made  inquiries 
for  me  of  inhabitants  of  various  depart- 
ments in  Normandy,  and  none  were 
acquainted  with  an  existing  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  as  at  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Hence  it  must  be  very  limited  in  ex- 
tent, and  probably  comparable  to  the 
cases  mentioned  above  p.  76, 
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vt  hsec  ipsa  qu8e  nos  per  ei  (ei)  scribimus,  alij  sonant  et  pronu;^tiant 
per  a*,  tarn  d8ui(f)opoL  sumus  in  his  duntaxat  duabus  diphtbongis 
Angli." 

''  Est  dipbtbongus  oninis  sonns  e  dnabus  vocalibns  conflatus  ut : 
AI,  (pai)  solvere,  (dai)  dies,  (wai)  via,  (mai)  possum,  (lai)  ponere, 
(sai)  dicere,  (esai)  tentare,  (tail)  cauda,  (fail)  deficere,  (faain)  libens 
ac  volens,  (pain)  poena,  (disdain)  dedignor,  (claim)  vendico,  (plai) 
ludere,  (arai)  vestire  sen  ornare.  In  bis  est  utraqne  litera  brevis  ^ 
apud  vrbanius  pronunciantes.  Rustici  utranqne  aut  extremam^ 
saltem  literam  longam  sonantes,  pinguem  quondam  odiosum,  et  nimis 
adipatum  sonum  redduwt.  (Paai)  solvere,  (daai)  dies,  (waai)  via, 
(maai)  possum,  (laai)  ponere.  Sicut  qui  valde  delicate  voces  bas 
pronuntiant,  mulierculse  prsesertim,  explicant  plane  Romanam  dipb- 
tbongum  ae.  AE  dipbtbongus  Latina.  Pae  solvere,  dae  dies,  wae 
via,  7nae  possum,  lae  ponere"  =  (pee,  dee,  wee,  mee,  lee)  I  suppose, 
since  tbe  Latin  ae  bad  long  been  pronounced  (ee),  as  we  know, 
among  otber  reasons  from  tbe  frequency  witb  wbicb  it  is  written  e 
in  works  before  tbis  time.  "  Scoti  et  Transtrentani  quidam  Angli 
voces  bas  per  impropriam  dipbtbongum  Graecam  a  proferunt  ut  nee 
i  nee  e  nisi  obscurissime^  audiatur.  A  dipbtbongus  improprie  Graeca 
(paa,*  daa,  waa,  maa,  laa)." 

Again,  in  bis  De  recta  et  emendata  lingvae  Graecae  pronuntiatione 
....  ad  Yintoniensem  Episcopum  Epistola,  Paris,  1568:  "Dipb- 
thongi  quo  modo  sonar^tur  dicere  in  prowptu  est :  !N^am  si  duas 
vocales  recte  prius  extuleris,  &  easdem  coniunxeris,  dipbtbongum 
habes,  boc  est  sonum  quendam  duplicem  ex  duobus  commixtis  inter 
se  factum.  Yt  si  nesciam  mulsum  quid  sit,  &  audiam  ex  aqua  & 
melle  factum  esse,  potero  fortassis  commiscewdo  tale  quid  efficere, 
mel  vt  sentiatur  &  aqua  ne  dispareat.  Aut  si  talem  colorem  babu- 
isse  veteres,  quale>w  viridem  appellant,  &  bunc  ex  flauo  luteove  & 
ceruleo  fuisse  cowfectum,  potero  credo  commiscendo  videre,  cuius- 
modi  sit  illud  quod  imitari  cupiam,  vt  nee  alterum  ab  altero  colorem 
prorsus  extinctum  &  obliteratum  relinquam,  &  tamen  vtrunque 
pariter  in  tertio  conspici  ac  relucere  faciam.  Sed,  dij)btbongi  quo 
modo  sonari  debent,  quivis  etiam  ex  triuio  puer  qui  literas  didicerit 
expKcabit.  Heus  tu  die  sodes,  a  &  i  quid  faciunt  ?  dicet  certe  ai, 
ai.  Si  p  praeponas,  facit  pat,  Tral,  solue.  sin  m,  mat,  fiat,  Mains 
mensis :  sin  w,  wai,  ovaL,  via ;  neque  nunc  pa  i  dicit,  nee  ma 
i,  sed  pai  &  mai,  vt  constituere  dipbtbongos  non  dissoluere  videatur. 
Idem  dicendum  puto  &  de  ei,  quod  nos  exprimimus  cum  binnire, 
hoc  est  net/  dicimus  :  &  foeminae  quaedam  delicatiores  cuncta  fere 
quae  per  aj/  dicuntur  per  ei  exprimunt :  vt  wei/,  dey,  pei,  vt  eadem 
Eurosaxones  populares  mei  rusticiores,  nimis  pingui  et  adipato 
sono,  way,  day,  pay  :  vt  etiam  tinnituw  illud  i  reddat  in  fine.  Scoti 
&  Borei  quidem  Angli  per  a,  vix  vt  illud  i  audiatur,  pa,  da,  wa,  aut 

^  In  one  case  (faain)  he  has  marked  examples  he  shews  that  the  sound  was 

the  vowel  as  long  ;  perhaps  a  misprint.  not  heard  at  all.     The  present  sound 

2  Meaning  the  first  element  ?  is  (aa'),  see  chapter  XI. 

3  An  orthoepical  safeguard.    In  his  *  Fay\%  now  called  (paa)  in  Norfolk. 
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potius  per  ae  proferunt.  Hind  obseruandum  ne  nimis  videamur 
obese  loqui  propter  exilissimee  literse  prope  latissimas  ex  breuibus 
nimium  tinnientis  sonum,  cum  ai  &  oi  dictionem  finiant,  breuiter  & 
correpte  profcrcndas  esse  :  quod  Graeci  Grammatici  notarunt,  ne 
alioqui  crassum  ilium  &  adipatum  sonum  rusticorum  nostratinm 
imitemur,  qui  cum  a  gay,  hoy,  ore  pleno  Uteris  diductis  in  immen- 
sum  dicu^^t,  nimis  profectb  invrbane  loqni  ab  elegantionibus  iu- 
dicemur." 

It  would  seem  that  Smith's  Tei)  were  precisely  the  same  as 
his  long  T,  and  that  as  a  general  rule,  /,  eye,  aye  were  pro- 
nounced alike.  Yet  the  two  sounds  (ei,  ai)  were  recognized 
also  as  different,  and  (ei)  was  considered  to  be  a  dainty 
effeminate  pronunciation  of  (ai),  which  when  urged  to  excess, 
through  (eei),  merged  into  (ee),  but  of  this  mincing  sound  he 
decidedly  disapproved.  This  change  makes  it  probable  that 
eye  and  therefore  long  i  was  rather  pronounced  (ei)  than  (oi), 
because  although  (ei)  could  easily  become  (eei)  and  thence 
(ee),  the  course  from  (oi)  to  (ee)  does  not  seem  so  straight. 
The  sound  of  (ai)  has  not  yet  disappeared  in  our  provinces. 
I  have  frequently  heard  (dai,  wai)  or  even  (daai,  waai)  used 
by  rustics.  Smith  seems  decidedly  to  disapprove  of  this 
lengthening  of  the  first  vowel,  which  however  is  not  un- 
common in  Gill. 

1569.  Hart  in  the  very  next  year  after  Smith  had  repro- 
bated the  use  of  (ee)  for  (ai),  published  his  treatise,  in  which 
he  invariably  uses  (ee),  and  does  not  even  give  (ai)  in  his 
enumeration  of  diphthongs.  In  his  French  Lord's  Prayer 
he  transcribes  faite  as  (feetan),  which  agrees  with  Meigret's. 
(fEEte).  It  was  Hart's  English  use  of  (ee)  for  (ai)  that 
especially  excited  the  ire  of  Dr.  Gill. 

'*  Hie,"  says  Dr.  Gill  speaking  of  Hart,  '*  praeterquam  quod 
nonnnllas  literas  ad  vsum  pernecessarias  omisit,  sermonem  nostrum 
characteribus  snis  non  sequi,  sed  ducere  meditabatur.  Multa 
omitto.  I^eqne  enim  bene  facta  maligne  Hetrectare,  menm  est : 
tamen  hsec  pancula  adnoto,  ne  me  homini  probo  falsum  crimen 
affinxisse  putes.  Emendato  nostro  charactere  vtrumqne  leges,  quia 
de  sono  tantum  certamen  est.^  Sic  igitur  ille,  folio  66,  b. 
Pre  \  /  prai 

ue    1         I  wai 

se     (         )  sai  ov  >  pro  {  ot  uii       >  pro 

dhe  r  ^  \  dhei 
bue  I  f  buoi 
me  /  Vmai 

Non  nostras  hie  voces  habes,  sed  Mopsarum  fictitias." 

^  For  the  same  reason,  and  also  for  ^  q-\\\  j^ag  here  mistaken  Hart's  sign 

greater  ease  to  the  reader,  Gill's  sjtii-  which  was  meant  for  (yyz),  as  will  be 
bols  are  here  replaced  by  palaeotype.  shewn  under  U  below. 
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The  withering  character  of  this  denunciation  will  be  well 
understood  by  referring  to  the  passage  quoted  above,  p.  91, 
where  he  reproaches  the  "  Mopseys"  with  saying  (meedz, 
plee)  for  (maidz,  plai),  although  Gill  himself  writes  (reseev, 
deseev)  in  place  of  (reseiv,  deseiv),  receive,  deceive,  which  is 
a  change  in  the  same  direction.  After  this  expression  of 
opinion  by  Dr.  Gill  it  is  impossible  to  accept  Hart's  pro- 
nunciation as  that  generally  used  in  his  time,  though  it  is 
evidence  of  an  existing  pronunciation,  then  only  patronized 
by  a  few,  but  becoming  ultimately  dominant. 

1580.  EuLLOKAE,  says:  ''that  there  be  seuen  diphthongs  of 
seuerall  notes  in  voice,  and  differing  from  the  notes  of  enery  of  the 
eight  vowels  aforesaide,^  may  appeere  by  the  wordes  following — 

a  hay  or  net :   in  Latuie,  Flag  a,  Italian,   Rete  da  pigHar  animali 

saluatichi,  Erench,  Bourcettes  a  chasser. 
hey  :  in  Latine,  foenum,  Italian,  Fieno,  Prench,  JDu  foin. 
a  boy  :  in  Latine,  Puer,  Italian,  Garzone,  French,  Garson, 
a  h(oy'^  that  is  fastened  to  an  anker  with  a  rope  to  weigh  the  anker  : 

in  Italian,  Amoinare. 
a  ha,Uy^  in  the  eie :  in  Latine,  Vnguis,  French,  Faille. 
jto)  he,u  smaller :    in  Latine,  Concidere,  Italian,    Tagliare  minuta- 

mente,  French,'  Hacher  menu. 
a  1)010  :  in  Latuie,  Areus,  ItaHan,  Arco  da  saetture,  French,  Arc.^^ 

These  diphthongs  I  read  (ai,  ei,  oi,  uui,  au,  eu,  oou)  of 
which  the  two  last  will  be  elsewhere  considered,  and  (uui) 
is  only  a  variety  of  (oi).  Bullokar  consistently  uses  (ei, 
ai)  for  ei,  ai,  thus  (dhei  konseiv)  would  be  quite  distinct 
from  (dhai  konsaiv)  which  the  modern  English  ear  hears 
as  (dh8i  konsaiv).* 

1621.  Gill  distinguishes  (ei,  eei,  ai,  aai),  but  he  is  not 
very  certain  in  the  use  of  (ai,  aai).  I  find  the  following 
words  in  Gill's  phonetic  transcriptions. 

ei  (ei)  eye,  (eiz)  eyes,  (eidher)  either,  (valleiz)^  valleys, — (reseev) 
receive,  (deseev,  deeseev)  deceive.  —  (dheei)  they,  (dheeir) 
their,  (reeineth)  reigneth. 

1  See  p.  64.  derstood.     Few  English  observe  the 

2  The  CO  is  in  Bullokar  a  new  letter  peculiar  Scotch  (ei)  for  (oi).    They  at 
made  by  the  union  of  the  two  oo.  most  take  it  for  a  Scotch  way  of  saying 

3  The  comma  before  u  and  inverted  (ai),  but  recognize  the  latter  diph- 
apostrophe  before  t  are  printed  under  thong. 

the   letters   in   Bullokar,    to   indicate,  ^  It   is   not    to   be    supposed    that 

first  that  u  has  the  sound  (u)  or  (m),  (vaMeiz)  was  meant,  and  not  (val-eiz), 

and  secondly  that  ^tw  is  the  preposition.  but  in  transcribing,  I  have  thought  it 

*  Falmeira  Square  at  Brighton  is  al-  best  to  give  Gill's  own  forms,  however 

ways    called    (Pa^lmaii-ra),   and    thus  careless  and  irregular  they  may  be  at 

confused  with   Palmyra,   the  original  times.       Corrections  must  be  always 

Portuguese  (Palmei-ra)  not  being  un-  theoretical. 
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ai  (wai,  waai)  way,  (mai,  maai)  may,  (sai,  saai)  say,  (praiz,  praaiz) 
praise,  (alai)  allay,  (wait)  wait,  (slain)  slain,  (sudain)  sodain 
old  form  of  sudden ;  (daai)  day,  (klaai)  clay,  (retaain)  retain. 

1623.  Butler  says  (using  the  common  orthography)  : 

"  The  right  sound  of  ai,  au,  ei,  eu,  oi,  ou  ;  is  the  mixed  sound  of 
the  two  vowels,  whereof  they  are  made  :  as  (hait,  vaut,  Hei,  neu, 
koi,  kou) :  no  otherwise  than  it  is  in  the  Greek." 

This  might  lead  to  (ai,  A  a,  oi,  eu,  oi,  ou),  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  exactly  how  Butler  pronounced  Greek  av,  ei. 
Sir  T.  Smith's  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  diphthongs  at,  et, 
oLy  av,  6v,  7]v,  ov,  cov,  VI  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  (ai,  ei, 
oi,  au,  eu,  eeu,  ou,  oou,  wi  wei). 

*'  But  ai  in  imitation  of  the  Trench,  is  sometime  corruptly  sounded 
like  e :  as  in  may,  nay,  play,  pray,  say,  stay,  fray,  slay :  specially 
in  words  originally  French,  as  in  pay,  haili,  travail :  though  plaid 
have  lost  his  natural  orthography,  and  we  write  as  we  speak  plead 
(pleed)." 

This  implies  that  though  some  speakers  insisted  on  pre- 
serving (ai)  in  these  words,  (ee)  was  the  most  general  pro- 
nunciation,— which  may  seem  a  curious  interpretation  of 
"  sometimes  corruptly,''  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
mode  in  which  orthoepists  speak  of  common  pronunciations 
which  differ  from  their  own,  or  from  what  they  recommend, 
— by  no  means  always  the  same  thing. 
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1653.  Wallis  tells  us  that  ei,  ey,  were  (ei)  or  even  simply 
(ee)  without  the  (i),  but  adds  "  JNfonnulli  tamen  plenius 
efferunt,  acsi  per  ai  scripta  essent."  The  diphthong  ai  he 
upholds  still  as  a  diphthong,  ^^  Ai  vel  ay  sonum  exprimunt 
compositum  ex  a  Anglico  (hoc  est,  exili)  correpto,  et  y.  Ut 
in  voce  day  dies,  praise  laus,"  which,  if  our  interpretation 
of  Wallis' s  a  be  correct  is  (daei,  prseiz)  very  slightly  different 
from  (daesei,  praeaeiz)  and  readily  passing  into  (deei,  preeiz) 
which  is  almost  the  sound  of  the  present  day.  But  the  real 
transition  was  into  (ee,  ee),  as  we  shall  learn  from  Cooper. 

1668.  WiLKiNS  writes,  (dsei)  day,  (dseili)  daily,  (agseinst) 
against,  (sseints)  saints,  preserving  the  diphthong  like  Wallis, 
but  has  (kAnseevd)  conceived,  dropping  the  (i)  entirely. 

1668.  Price  in  the  same  year  apparently  agrees  with  the 
other  two.  He  divides  diphthongs,  or,  as  he  spells  the  word, 
*'  dipthongs,"  into  two  classes,  proper  and  improper  : 

"  That  is  a  proper  dipthong  wherein  both  vowels  keep  their 
sound.  There  are  twelve  proper  dipthongs,  ay  ey  oy,  ai  ei,  oi, 
aw  ew  ow.  au  eu  ou. 


/«     l*W    \/W     l/Wj 
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which,  practically  reduce  to  six,  ai  ei  oi,  ait  eu  oUy  and  as  we 
know  that  in  oi  both  vowels  kept  their  sounds,  we  should 
conclude  that  the  vowels  in  the  other  two  diphthongs  did 
so  too. 

"That  is  an  improper  dipthong  that  loseth  the  sound  of  one 
vowel.  There  are  eight  improper  dipthongs,  ea  ee  ie  eo,  ea  oo  ui, 
ou  obscure  as  in  cousin.^^ 

Then,  after  giving  a  list  of  words  in  ai,  comes  the  question, 
*'Doth  a-i  always  keep  its  sound?"  the  hyphen  seeming  to 
imply  separation.     The  answer  is 

'■^  Ai  soundes  like  e  in  bargain,  chaplain,  against,  chamberlain, 
curtain,  plaited,  raisin,  travail,  wainscot.'''' 

This  is  therefore  an  exceptional  list  of  words  in  which  ai 
=  (ee),  and  hence  implies  that  generally,  and  in  all  other 
words  ai  =  (sei),  with  the  (se)  of  the  period.     Again  he  says  : 

*'^y  sounds  hke,  ag,  in  theg,  obey,  convey^  conveyance,  obeysance, 
prey  (or  spoil),  survey,  surveyor,  whey,  but  ey  soundes  i  (ai)  in  eye, 
eyes,''''  and  ^^  M  soundes  Hke  ay  in  heir,  feign,  weight,  neighbour, 
deign,  eight,  for ein,  inveigh,  to  neigh,  str eight,  streighten,  veins. ^^ 

'Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  lists  of  words  are 
opposed  to  those  in  which  e^,  ei  have  the  sounds  of  (ee,  e,  i) 
it  is  evident  that  the  general  sound  of  ai  was  still  (aei), 
although  it  had  become  (ee)  in  a  few  words  cited,  and  that 
ey  in  the  above  lists  was  (aei). 

*'  Ey  soundes  like  ee  (i)  in  valley,  Turkey,  barley,  monlcey,  parsley, 
talley,  tansey.''^  "  Ey  sounds  e  (e)  in  countrey,  atturney,  abbey,  alley, 
Anglesey,  causey,  chimney,  cochney,  comfrey.  Hackney,  journey,  a 
Grey,  key,  kidney,  lamprey,  money,  pulley.'''' 

It  is  doubtful  for  how  long  the  short  (e)  in  these  words 
kept  its  place,  and  whether  the  final  unaccented  (e)  and  (i)  in 
these  two  lists  were  ever  kept  very  clearly  separated.  The 
long  key  =  (kee)  remained  for  sometime,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  next  list. 

*'Ei  soundes  e  long  (ee)  in  receive,  carreir,  conceit,  deceit,  deceive, 
enterfeir,  either,  heifer,  leisure,  neighbour,  purveigh,  receipt,  seize.^^ 

Many  of  these  words  are  now  spelt  differently.  Usage 
differs  in  leisure  (lezh'J,  lii'zhj)  and  in  either  (ii'dhj,  oi'dha). 

1685.  Cooper  begins  to  recognizes  ai  as  (ee)  though  he  is 
not  quite  consistent  with  himself.  After  describing  (e)  he 
says : 

**Yera  hujusce  soni  productio  scribitur  per  a,  atqw^  a  longum 
falsb  denominatur,  ut  in  cane  canna  ....  hie  sonus,  quando  pure 
sonatur,"  that  is  when  it  is  not  (eeo),  ''scribitur  per  ai  vel  ay, 
ut  pain  dolor,  day  dies ;  quae  hoc  modo  in  omnibus  fer  3  dictionibus 
plerumqw<3  pronunciantur :  per  ey  in  convey  deporto,   obey  obedio, 
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purvey  rebus  necessariis  provideo,  survey  lustro,  they  illi,  trey  trulla, 
whey  serum  lactis :  quandoqwe  raro  autem  per  ea  ;  ut  pearl  margarita. 

Corripitur  in  Producitur  in 

sell  vendo  sail  nayigo 

sent  missus  saint  sanctus 

tell  nuncio  tail  cauda 

tent  tentorium  taint  inficio." 

This  makes  ai  (ee)  except  in  a  few  words.  But  afterwards 
he  says  : 

^^Ai  lenius  prolata  sonatur  ut  a  in  cane  ;  fortius,  plenum  assumit 
sonum  dipthongi  ai ;  ut  hrain  cerebrum,  frail  fragilis ;  ay  finalis 
ut  a,  sic  day  dies ;  ai  ante  r  scribitur  pro  a  in  affairs  res,  air-y 
aereus,  dairy  lactarium,  debonair  candidus,  despair  despero,  fair 
pulcher,  fairy  lamia,  hair  crinis,  pair  par,  repair   reparo,  stairs 

scala;    caetera  cum  are;    ut   are   sunt,^   dare  audeo Ai  in 

bargain  pactum,  captain  dux,  certain  certus,  chaplain  capellanus, 
curtain  velum,  for  rain  extraneus,  fountain  fons,  mountain  mens, 
villain  furcifer,  &  prior  ai  in  maintain  sonatur  ut  a  correptum 
sive  e  breve."  Again  he  says  :  *'  Sonus  a  in  I  can  possum  ;  I  cast 
jacio ;  conjunctus  cum  i  sonum  literse  ee  exprimente ;  constituit 
dipthongum  in  hait  esca  ;  caitiff  homo  improbus  ;  ay  pro  /  vel  yea 
imo ;  &  eight  quam  vulgariter  pronunciamus  ait.  Plures  hand  scio." 
This  must  be  (sei) ;  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  hrain  and  frail 
afterwards.  Then  he  adds  :  "  ^  in  hen,  vel  a  in  Cane  i  praepositus 
diphthongum  {;m) priori  (sei)  subtiliorem  constituit;  vX praise  laus:  in 
paucis  scribimus  ei  vel  ey  finalem  ;  ut  height  altitudo  ;  weight  pondus, 
&  convey  deporto,  aliaque  quae  supra  sub  e  ostendimus ;  quibus 
exceptis  caetera  scribuntur  cum  ai  vel  ay  ut  hainous  detestabilis, 
plerunqw^  autem  in  coUoquio  familiari,  negiigenter  loquentes  pro- 
nunciant  ai  prout  a  simplicem  (ee)  in  Cane.^^ 

Hence  we  may  collect,  that  in  the  very  few  words  baity 
caitiff,  ay,  eight,  brain,  frail,  Cooper  still  admitted  the  diph- 
thong (8ei),  and  that  he  also  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
diphthong  (eI)  or  (eeI),  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  own  that 
the  generality  of  words  written  ai  or  ei  were  then  (ee) 
or  (ee). 

1688.  Miege,  writing  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Cooper, 
heard  long  a  as  French  {ai),  supra  p.  71,  and  of  Ai  he  says 

*'  cette  diphthongue  a  le  meme  son  en  Anglois  qu'en  ces  Mots 
Erangois,  faire,  taire,  &c.  Exemple,  fair,  despair,  hair,  repair, 
airy,  dairy.  J'en  excepte,  1.  Les  Mots  finissans  en  ain,  ou  Vai  se 
prononce  a  la  Pran^oise,  comme  en  ces  Mots,  villain,  certain,  &c. 
2.  Raisins,  qu'il  faut  prononcer  Rezins.^^ 

Although  his  French  ai  seemed  in  the  first  place  to 
imply  English  (aese),  it  can  be  hardly  other  than  (ee)  in  the 

1  This  is  peculiar,  but  still  heard,,  in  the  form  (eei). 
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present.  Frenchmen  do  not  generally  distingriisli  these  two 
related  sounds,  as  they  are  unacquainted  with  English  (seae). 
Similarly  Englishmen  hear  French  (ee)  as  their  own  [ee). 
The  meaning  of  the  first  exception  is  not  very  clear,  because 
the  French  pronunciation  of  French  final  -ain  is  uncertain. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Englishmen  never  pro- 
nounced their  final  -ain  as  (-oa).  Did  the  French  say  (-ein)? 
Miege  says  that  n  final  is  pronounced,  ''  d'une  maniere  plus 
forte  en  Anglois  qu'en  Fran9ois,"  and  this  is  his  only  allusion 
to  what  is  now  the  French  nasal.  "Was  the  English  (vil"Bn, 
SJ't'Bn),  or  (vil*j/n,  sj'tj/n),  as  at  present?  We  cannot  learn 
from  this  passage,  but  it  is  probable  that  (vilen,  ser'ten) 
represent  the  sounds  with  sufficient  exactness.  The  e  mascu- 
line in  r^zins,  evidently  implies  (reez'inz)  or  (reez'm?).  The 
distinction  here  made  between  (ee)  and  (ee)  or  (ee),  though 
real  enough  in  French,  is  probably  due  only  to  insufficient 
observation  or  appreciation  of  the  English  sounds,  and  cannot 
be  insisted  on. 

''EI.  Cette  Diphtongue  se  prononce  en  Anglois  comme  en 
frangois.  Exemple  vein  une  veine,  weight,  un  poids  "  (vein,  wait ; 
veein,  weeit)  ?  "  Excepte  1.  ces  Mots  ou  elle  soune  comme  un  e 
masculin,  ou  e.  Savoir  to  conceive,  deceive,  perceive,  receive,  seize, 
inveigh,  leisure,  &  leurs  Derivatifs"  (konseev,  des^ev)  &c.  ?  **2. 
Ceux-ci,  ou  la  Diphtongue  prend  le  Son  d'un  e  feminin.  Savoir 
forfeit,  foreign,  surfeit,  heifer,  either,  neither,''^  (for'fat,  for'an,  sarfat, 
naf'or,  odh'or,  nadh'or)  ?  ''3.  Ce  Mot  height,  qui  se  prononce 
hait,"  (nait).  This  should  be  (nAit)  according  to  Miege' s  custom 
of  confusing  (a)  with  French  a,  and  according  to  other  authorities 
it  should  be  (naeit).  "We  have  still  a  double  pronunciation  (neet, 
Hait). 

1701.  Jones  seems  not  to  have  made  up  his  mind  entirely 
that  cd  was  to  be  pronounced  as  (ee).  Thus  he  says  that  the 
sound  of  ai  (whatever  it  may  be)  is  written  ei  in  12  words, 
hlein,  conceity  deceit,  distrein,  heifer,  heinous,  heir,  reins,  their, 
veil,  vein,  lueif',  and  eign  in  5  words,  darreign,  deign,  feign, 
reign,  sovereign  ("or  soveraign");  and  eigh  in  12  words,  con^ 
veigh,  eight,  freight,  heigh  !  height,  inveigh,  neigh,  neighbour, 
purveigh,  straight,  surveigh,  iveigh,  and  their  derivatives,  as 
eighteen,  weight,  etc.,  and  eip  ''in  receipt  sounded  resait,'^  and 
es  "in  demesn  sounded  demain,^^  and  ^y  in  12  monosyllables 
hrey,  Grey,  grey,  hey  !  key,  pretj,  Sey,  sey,  they,  trey,  Wey 
(a  River),  2vheg,  and  their  derivatives  as  hreying,  Weymouth, 
etc.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  never  asks  when  is  the 
sound  of  ai  written  e,  that  is  (ee)  ? 

He  next  saj^s  the  sound  of  e  is  written  ai,  "  when  it  may 
be  sounded  ai^^  which  should  imply  that  the  sound  of  e  was 
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diiFerent  from  that  of  ai,  "  as  in  ahigailf  affraid,  again, 
against,  hargain,  capstain,  captain,  certain,  chamberlain,  chap- 
lain, complaisant^  curtain,  debonair,  hainous,  mountain,  mur- 
rain, Prestain,  raisin,  said,  Suis  (?),  suddain,  vervain,  villain^^ 
adding,  ^'  see  a — -ai/^  He  also  says  the  sound  of  e  may  be 
written  ay  "  when  it  may  be  sounded  ay  in  the  end  of  words 
or  before  a  vowel ;  as  decay,  decaying^  etc."  These  expres- 
sions ought  to  imply  that  Jones  distinguished  the  sounds  of 
ai,  e,  but  whether  as  (ei,  ee)  or  (sei,  ee)  cannot  be  collected. 

But  the  above  conclusion  is  not  certain,  for  he  says  that 
the  sound  of  e  is  written  eig  "  in  these  six,  darreign,  deign, 
feign,  reign,  Seignior  (sounded  senior),  sovereign,^'  five  of 
which  darreign,  deign,  feign,  reign,  and  sovereign  are  the  five 
in  which  the  sound  of  ai  is  said  to  be  spelled  eign.  This 
would  shew  that  these  words  were  pronounced  both  ways,  in 
accordance  with  Jones's  custom  of  giving  both  ways  of 
pronouncing.  In  reply  to  the  question,  when  is  the  sound  of 
e  written  eigh  ?  he  says,  "  see  ai — eigh  ;  where  you  have  all 
such,"  so  that  these  words  had  also  both  pronunciations. 

Jones  says  the  sound  of  e  (e)  is  written  ei  in  30  words  atheist,^ 
atheism,^  conceit,  conceive,  counterfeit,  deceit,  deceive,  deity ^^ 
disseise,  disseisin,  either,  forfeit,  heifer,  heinous,  heir,  inveigle, 
leisure,  Marseilles,  *neigh,  *neighbour,  neither,  perceive,  re- 
ceive, receipt,  seise,  seisin,  seive,  surfeit,  teirce,  their.  Those 
marked  with  *  are  in  a  previous  list  giving  the  sound  of  ai, 
shewing  again  that  the  sounds  of  ai,  e,  if  difierent,  were  at 
least  frequently  confused.  He  also  says  that  Leicester  was 
pronounced  Lester,  and  gives  a  list  of  32  proper  names  as 
Anglesey,  Awbrey,  etc.,  in  which  ey  final  had  the  sound  of 
e  (e),  and  of  39  other  words  with  ey  final  having  the  same 
sound  (e),  some  of  which  are  words  in  which  eigh  was  said  to 
have  the  sound  of  ai,  and  others  are  words  to  which  Price 
gave  the  sound  of  (i)  ;  they  are  abbey,  alley ^  atturney,  barley, 
brey^  causey^  chimney,  cockney,  coney,  convey,  cumfrey,  grey, 
hackney,  hey-dey  !  honey,  journey ,  invey,  key,  kidney,  lackey, 
lamprey,  medley,  money,  monkey,  obey^  parley,  parsley,  prey, 
pulley,  purvey,  sey,  survey,  talley,  tansey,  they,  trey,  turkey, 
valley,  whey.  In  answer  to  the  question  when  is  the  sound 
of  ee  (ii)  written  ei  ?  He  replies,  sternly,  "  IN'ever."  And 
adds,  "  I^ote  then  that  it  is  ie  not  ei,  which  often  sounds  ee ; 
as  in  field,  siege,  etc."  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  ei, 
ey  were  always  (ee)  and  never  (ii) ;  although  ai,  being 
generally  (aei)  or  (ei)  was  sometimes  (ee). 

1  These  must  be  meant  to  include       "  This  diphthong  ei  is  parted  in  atheist^ 
erroneous  pronunciations.     Price  says  :       atheism,  deitie,  polytheism. 
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Ei,  ai  seem  to  have  remained  at  (ee)  during  most  of  the 
XVIII  th  century  ;  at  least  ai  was  fixed  in  that  sound  and  has 
come  down  to  us  with  the  slight  alteration  into  (ee),  although, 
in  the  south  of  England,  (eei)  is  more  commonly  heard. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthographist  says  that  *' ai,  ei,  ay, 
ey  are  much  the  same  sound,  in  many  words,  as  'pail,  'pay, 
eight,  they,^^  but  gives  a  list  of  11  words  in  which  ^' the  sound 
of  e  is  lengthened  by  ^^,"  that  is,  in  which  ei  is  pronounced 
(ii)  contrary  to  the  express  " never '^  of  Dr.  Jones;  they  are 
conceit  s.  and  v.,  conceive,  deceit,  deceive,  either,  inveigle,  re- 
ceipt,  receive,  weild  now  wield.  It  is  curious  that  while  he 
gives  (ii)  to  conceit  spelled  thus,  he  admits  (ee),  or  rather, 
"  the  sound  of  «/,"  as  the  sound  of  ei  in  "  con,  de,  re,  ceipt 
or  ceive,  heir,  leisure,  neither,^  rein,  reign,  their,  vein,  height, 
inveigh,  neighbour,  iveightJ^  He  did  not  really  distinguish  ai 
from  a  long  (ee)  as  may  be  seen  under  A,  p.  74. 

1766.  Buchanan  writes  (fsein)  feign,  (oobee*)  obey,  (slee)  sleigh, 
(gree)  grey,  (leez'jar)  leisure,  (nee'bar)  neighbour,  (mvee*)  inveigh, 
(parvee*)  purvey ; — (persiiv)  perceive,  (diisiiv)  deceive,  (siiz)  seize, 
(mvii'g'l)  inveigle ;  (setar'm)  attorney,  (kan'tre)  countrey,  (sebe) 
alley,  (kAA's*)  causey  causeway,  (taen's?)  tansey,  (foj-fit)  forfeit. 

Also  (reen)  rain,  (pee)  pay,  (segeenst*)  against,  (ree'sm)  raisin, 
(ween'skot)  wainscot,  (baeaer'g^ii)  bargain,  (tshaesem'bi'rbn)  chamber- 
lain, (kor'tm)  curtain,  (traevel)  travail. 

Except  then  in  very  few  words  the  usages  are  those  of  the 
present  day. 

1768.  PnANKLiN  has:  (steens)  stains,  (reens)  rains,  (feer)  fair, 
(asarteen)  ascertain,  (ateen)  attain,  (ansarteen)  uncertain. 

Also  (dhier,  dheer,  dhaer),  their,  (dhee)  they ;  (aidher)  either, 
and  (fArenarz)  foreigners. 

1780.  Sheridan  in  his  remarks  on  the  Irish  pronunciation  (diseet*, 
riseev)  deceit,  receive,  which  belongs  to  the  xvnth  century,  notes 
that  ''the  Irish  in  attempting  to  pronounce  like  the  English,"  and 
to  convert  their  ei^  ey  into  (ii),  often  overstrained  the  rule,  and  said 
(prii,  kAnvii")  prey,  convey ;  this  was  simply  an  error  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  noticed  above,  p.  92. 

Hence  in  the  xvith  century  we  may  assume  ei,  ai,  to  be 
(ei  eei,  ai  aai) ;  in  the  xvii  th  .(ei  eei  ee,  sei  ee)  and  in 
the  XVIII  th  (ee  ii  oi,  ee).  But  in  the  xviith  century 
both  ei,  ai  were  apt  to  be  confused  with  one  another 
and  with  long  e  under  the  common  sound  of  (ee).     Also 

1  Yet  he  writes  (iidh-er).     This  re-      soii,doyousay  (niidh'sr)  or  (naidh'er)?" 
minds  us  of  the  question  and  answer       "  (Needh'er),  sir." 
{vratsemblabk  if  not  vrai),  "  Dr.  John- 
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even  in  tlie  xvi  th  century  a  large  section  of  people 
pronounced  (ai)  as  (ee),  but  this,  though  adopted  by- 
Hart,  was  thought  effeminate  by  Sir  T.  Smith  and  Dr. 
Gill.  It  however  allowed  Shakspere  to  pun  on  reasons 
and  raisins  and  on  herey  heir  (supra  p.  80  note). 

01  —  XVI  TH  Century. 

1530.  Palsgeave  says  :  "  Oe  in  the  frenche  tonge  hath  .ii.  diuerse 
soundes,  for  sometyme  it  is  sounded  lyke  as  we  sounde  oy  in  these 
words,  a  hoye,  a  froyse,  coye,  and  suche  lyke,  and  somtyme  they 
sound  the  i  of  oy  almost  like  an  a." 

1545.  Meigeet  says:  "En  moins,  royal,  loyal,  nous  oyons  eui- 
demment  en  la  prolation  la  diphthongue  commencer  par  o  &  finir 
par  i.  Au  cowtraire  en  moy,  toy,  soy,  nous  oyons  la  fin  de  la 
diphthongue,  non  seulement  en  e,  mais  encore,  en  e  ouuert,  qui  est 
moien  entre  a  &  e  clos,  &  par  consequence  hien  estrange  de  la  pro- 
nonciation  de  I'i,  ou  y  grec.  I^ous  escrirons  doncq'  loe,  roe  ei 
loyal,  royal."  And  1550,  in  his  Grammar  he  says  that  "  ao  regard 
de  I'o  ouuErt  il  ne  fEt  point  de  diphthonge  pre^edant  I'a,  pas  qe 
j'aye  decouuErt ;  ne  parelLement  augq  I'e  clos :  mE's  ioint  a  1'e 
ouuert  il  Est  fort  frequEnt  En  la  pronongiaQion  Fran^oEze,  qoE  qe  la 
plume  n'En  neyt  jamEs  fEt  conte,  vzant  qelqefoEs  (come  j'ey  ja  dit) 
de  la  diphthonge,  oy,  es  aocuns  dES  vocables :  come,  moy,  toy,  soy, 
loy,  foy :  pour  moE,  toE,  soe,  Ioe,  foE,  qelqefoEs  aosi  pour  fEr'  Encor 
pis,  il'  luy  ont  ajoute  vne  s,  ;  come,  cognoistre  pour  conoEtre.  e 
non  contans  de  9ete  lourderie,  qazi  come  tumbans  de  fieur'  En  Qhao' 
mal,  il'  nous  ont  introduit  oient  pour  oe',  e'  tierses  pErsones  plurieres 
du  preterit  impErfEt :  ecriuans  estoyewt,  disoient,  venoyent,  pour 
etoE^t,  dizoE^t,  venoE^t." 

It  was  this  broad  (e)  which  Palsgrave  apparently  con- 
founded with  (a),  and  indeed  we  are  told  that  in  Parisian  pro- 
nunciation it  was  already  sometimes  (a).^     Even  now  the  oi  is 

^  Meigret's  analysis  of  the  French  mant  le  son  o,  prononcent  seulement 

diphthong  ai  =  (oe)    is   confirmed  by  ai :  ainsi  les  Normands  ecrivent  et  pro- 

Pelletier,  who  writes  (Livet,  p.  174)  noncent  fat,   pour  foi,   et  le    peuple 

'  Fran^OES,     disoEt,     connoEtra,'     but  parisien   dit  par  let,    allet,   venet    pour 

*  point,    voyEle.'       Eamus     (ib.    206)  parloit,  alloit,  venoit ;  les  imitateurs  de 

writes  'moE,  Ioe'  for  moi^  loi.     Beza  de    1'    italien    prononcent    de    memo 

(ib.   522)  is  fuller  and  says  :     "  cette  Angles,  Frances,  Ecosses  pour  AngloiSy 

dipthongue  fait  entendre  a  la  fois,  mais  Francois,    Ecossois. — Une    faute    tres- 

rapidement,  le  son  de  I'o   et  de  1'  i,  grande  des  Parisiens  c'est  de  prononcer 

quand  elle  est  suivie  de  n,  comme  loin,  voirre  (ou  verre),  foirre  palea,  trois, 

besoin,   tesmoin,  mots  que  quelquesuns  comme  voarre,  foarre,  troas  ou  meme 

terminent,  a  tort,  par  un  g. — Non  suivie  tras.''     This  last  passage  may  be  com- 

de  M,  la  diphthongue  oi  prend  une  pro-  pared  with  Gill's  denunciation  of  the 

nonciation  voisine  de  celle  de  la  ta-ip-  Mopseys,  p.   90.      The   two    passages 

thongue  oai  ou  de  la  diphthongue  ai  shew  how  careful  we  should  be  not  to 

ou  e  ouvert;  il  a  le  son  oai  dans  loi,  stigmatize    a  pronunciation  as  faulty, 

moi,  foi  qu'on  trouve  souvent  ecrit,  a  when  it  differs  from  what  we  hold  best, 

tort,  avec  un  y :  quelques-uns,  suppri-  as  the  faults  of  one  century  become  the 
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acknowledged  to  be  (oe)  or  (ue)  by  eminent  French  ortboepists, 
though  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  (ua,  ua).  After  a  con- 
sonant the  real  eflfect  of  oi,  at  present,  is  generally  to  labialise 
that  consonant  and  subjoin  (a,  a),  as  roi,  loi  (rwa,  Iwa),  where 
the  ordinary  Englishman  is  apt  to  hear  (rwAA,  Iwaa),  and  in 
the  cry  vive  le  roiy  he  often  falls  into  (viiv  \q  yka).  I  have 
elsewhere  given  my  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  original 
diphthong  from  which  the  modern  English  (oi)  descended, 
was  (ui).^  In  the  French  language,  the  intention  of  insert- 
ing 0  before  a  Latin  e,  as  in  roi^  loi  from  rex,  lex  seems  to 
have  been  to  indicate  a  thickening  or  labialisation  of  the  pre- 
ceding consonant,  as  opposed  to  the  thinning  or  palatisation, 
which  would  have  been  naturally  occasioned  by  the  following 
palatal  vowel.  Its  use  was  much  the  same  as  the  inserted 
u  after  g  in  French  and  Spanish  before  «,  to  prevent  the 
palatisation  of  (g)  into  (zh)  or  (x),  but  whereas  in  the  latter 
case,  as  in  the  use  of  gh  under  similar  circumstances  in  Italian, 
the  (g)  was  generally,  not  always,  kept  pure,  in  the  former 
case  the  labial  effect  became  finally  constant. 

In  Palsgrave's  time  the  English  oi  must  probably  be  as- 
sumed as  (oi)  or  (oe),  the  latter  being  a  diphthong  still  found 
in  Welsh  oedd  (oedh).  The  stress  was,  as  usual,  on  the  first 
element,  and  the  apparent  stress  on  the  second  element  in 
modern  French  is  due  to  the  real  absorption  of  the  first 
element  by  the  labialized  consonant. 

1547.  Salesbury  recognizes  the  diphthong  oy  solely  by 
transcribing  ioynt  into  tsioynt,  meaning  (dzhoint). 

1568.  Sm  T.  Smith  says:  ''  01  per  o  hreuem  (o)  &  i  (i).  Diph- 
thongus  Oi,  vt  Gallis  freqnentissima,  ita  nobis  est  rarissima :  habemus 
tamen  &  banc  sonum  (Coit)  iacere  discum,  (boi)  puer,  (toi)  ludi- 
cnim,  (toil,  turmoil)  laborare,  (foil)  bractea,  (soil)  solum,  (koil) 
verberare,  (broil)  assare  in  craticula,  &  (point)  quae  vox  mucronem, 
et  indice  mowstrare,  et  ligulam  nobis  notat,  &  (koi)  quibus  ineptum 
et  a  familiaritate  alienum  significavimus.    In  his,  propter  breuitatem 

received  usages    of   another.      Beza's  Spanish  m^  were  mutations  of  the  Latin 

reprobation  of  the  Parisian  oa  for  oai^  o,  p.  138,  note.      It  is  worth  noticing 

that  is,  oi,  explains  the  last  words  of  in  reference  to  Meigret's  ow,  considered 

Palsgrave,  but  his  supposition  that  the  as  o  clos,  that  Beza  proceeds  to  say : 

Norman  jfay  resulted,   like   the  usual  "  cette  diphthongue  ou  a  un  son  propre 

French  ai  in  the  words  cited,  from  the  qui  tient  de  Yo  et  de  I'w.     II  faut  se 

rejection  of  the  prefixed  o,   does  not  garder  de  prononcer  comme  a  Lyon  ou 

seem  historically  correct,  as  this  ortho-  pour   o    (comme    nous    pour    nos),    et 

graphy,  or  fey,  is  very  old  in  Norman  comme  dans  le  Dauphine  et  la  Savoie 

French.     We  shall  have  to   consider  o  pour  ou :  tels  cop  pour  coup,  oi  pour 

this  point  in  Chap,  V,  §  1,  No.  3,  where  oui  etc." 

the  Norman  ei  and  French  oi  =  (ei,  ue)  ^  Transactions  of   the   PhHological 

will  be  considered  as  mutations  of  the  Society,  1867,  Part  I,   On  the  Diph- 

Latin  e,  precisely  as  the  French  eu  and  thong  OY,  p.  69,  bottom. 
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soni,  et  quia  breuis  o  non  multum  ab  u  differt,  et  propterea  fuit  a 
Graecis  dicta  o  fxiKpov.  Poterit^  fortasse  a  quibusdam  iudicari  bsec 
melius  posse  per  vi  describi.  Yidemus  et  veteres  voltis  &  vostris  per 
0  scripsisse,  quae  posteriores  per  vultis  &  vestris  scripserunt.  Certe 
soni  saepissime  variant.  At  aequum  est  scripturam  sonos  sequi  vt 
picturam  coitus,  testenturque  scripturae  sonum  aetatis,  vt  aulaea 
formas  vestium.  w  BipMhongus  improprie  Grmca  Apud  nos  in- 
cognita est.  Scoti  tamen  quae  nos  per  oi  scribimus  per  ft)  pronun- 
ciant,  vix  vt  i  audiatur." 

And  in  his  Greek  pronunciation  he  says  :  "  ot.  Eeferimus  nos 
cum  puerum  a  hoy  dicimus,  &  cum  ludicrum  a  toy,  &  delicatiorem 
hominem  vocant  Borei  nostrates  nyse  &  coy,  frequentatur  haec  diph- 
thongus  a  Gallis  plurimum,  quorum  lingua  cum  elegantiarum 
studiosis  apud  nostros  vsqueadeo  placeat,  miror  ab  his  qui  hunc 
sonum  tam  contemptim  aspernantur  non  invrbanissimam  iudicari. 
Hi  cum  volunt  me,  te,  taciturn,  fidem  dicere  moy,  toy,  coy,  foy  dicunt : 
cumque  I^ormani  Scythica  Danorum  gews  partem  occuparint  Galliae, 
&  quod  in  Graecia  Turci,  iam  in  Gallia  feceruwt,  vt  linguam  Galli- 
cam  vna  discerewt,  &  peruerse  commutarent  nunquam  tamen  poterawt 
effugere  JN^ormani,  quin  si  nunc  quisquam  eorum  rusticior  pro  moy, 
toy,  coy,  foy,  quod  non  raro  euenit,  my,  ty,  hy,  fy,  dicat,  irri- 
deatur  a  caeteris  Gallis,  &  non  vrbane  ac  civiliter,  sed  inscite  ac 
rustice  loqui  existimetur." 

We  have  therefore  evidence  that  Sir  T.  Smith  heard  little 
if  any  difference  between  (oi,  ui),  as  he  doubted  which  would 
be  the  best  orthography.  In  the  next  chapter  further  reasons 
will  be  given  for  supposing  (ui)  to  have  been  the  older  form. 

1569.  Hart's  views  of  diphthongs  are  rather  peculiar, 
owing  to  his  considering  (j,  w)  as  the  pure  vowels  (i,  u) 
forming  a  diphthong  with  the  following  vowel,  so  that  to 
understand  his  account  of  oi  it  will  be  convenient  to  cite  his 
description  of  diphthongs  at  length.     He  says  : 

*'  Now  will  I  shew  you  examples  of  the  Diphthongs  made  of  two 
short  vowels,  and  of  others  of  one  short  and  of  another  long.  And 
then  of  triphthongs.  With  short  vowels,  as  thus,  (ui  nil  reid  bei 
ionder  uel*,  nueer  dhe  uat  uas  uelneer  taakn  bei  dhe  iuq  Hound) 
which  is  written  for  [we  wyll  ride  by  yonder  well  where  the  "Wat 
was  wel  neare  taken  by  the  yong  hound]  which  doe  come  very 
often  in  our  speach.  Of  diphthongs  whereof  one  vowell  is  short, 
and  the  other  long  as  (iuu  ueer  uaakiq  in  dhe  fouurth  touur,  hueer 
az  dhe  buee  did  pouur  uaater  upon*  dhe  nueet  flouur)  which  I 
write  for  [you  were  waking  in  the  fowerth  tower,  when  as  the 
boye  did  poure  water  vppon  the  wheate  flower]  which  also  doe 
come  verie  often.  And  for  triphthongs  as  (bi  ueiz  ov  dhe  Hueiz 
buei)  for,  [be  wise  of  the  hoyes  bowy].  And  (nark  dhe  kat  duuth 
mieu  Hueilz  iuu  milk  dhe  ieu)  for  [hark  the  Cat  doth  mewe,  whiles 

^  Evidently  there  is  a  mispunctuation  here,  it  should  be  "  o  fiiKphv,  poterit." 
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you  milke  the  yowe].  And  a  Basin  and  (eaur),  for,  [eawer],  and 
certaine  others  as  will  he  seene  hereafter.  And  for  three  vowels 
comming  togither,  and  making  two  sillahles  as  in  example  (dhe 
vyy,er  seeth  syy,er  it  is  pyy,er)  for  [the  vewer  sayth  sure  it  is 
pure]"  where,  as  will  he  explained  hereafter,  Hart  writes  (iu)  for 
(yy),  ''  and  as  in  these  wordes  (dhis  hei,er  iz  Hei,er  ov  pou,er  dhen 
dhe  dei,er  hei  niz  fei,er).  For  [this  hier  is  higher  of  power,  than 
the  dier  by  his  fire]." 

He  seems  therefore  to  write  (buee,  Hueiz,  buei)  for  hoy, 
hoy^Sy  huoy,  though  the  precise  value  of  the  two  last  words 
is  not  very  clear,  and  may  be  (wheiz  bz^ei).  JN^autical  men 
constantly  call  huoy  (buui),  and  (bui,  boi)  are  not  uncommon 
provincial  forms  of  hoy.  Compare  the  Bavarian  dialectic 
(buo)  for  (buu'be)  huhe,  which  leads  to  the  notion  that  hoy  is 
a  form  of  hoohy,  a  word  of  very  doubtful  origin.  Although 
Hart  thus  confirms  Smith's  (ui)  in  one  word,  he  differs  from 
him  in  writing  (vois'es). 

1580.  BuLLOKAR,  as  we  have  seen,  distinguishes  hoy,  huoy 
as  (boi,  buui),  and  he  gives  no  examples  of  oy  as  (ui,  uui). 

1621.  Gill  has  the  varieties  (oi,  ui,  uui),  as  in  the  words  :  soil 
(soil,  suuil),  hoil  (boil,  buuil),  spoil  (spoil,  spuuil),  toil  (toil, 
tuuil),yom^  (dzhuuint),  disappoint  (disappuuint),  huoy  (buui), 
rejoice  (redzhois),  voice  (vois),  oil  (oil).  In  these  the  double 
tendency  is  clear,  and  as  the  (ui)  sounds  must  have  been  the 
more  ancient,  they  were  no  doubt  in  existence,  though  dis- 
regarded, when  older  orthoepists  wrote.  Thus  Salesbury's 
(dzhoint)  is  really  more  modern  than  Gill's  (dzhuuint). 

1633.  Butler  says  "  01  in  loy  we  sound  [as  the  French  do] 
(woe),  for  whereas  they  write  lois,  soit,  droict  they  say  (bwoes, 
swoet,  drwoet)."^ 

01  —  XVII  TH  Century. 

1653.  Waxlis  says :  ''  In  o/  .  .  .  vel  oy  .  .  .  prseponitur  aliqnando 
6  apertum  (ut  in  Anglorum  h6y  puer,  tdys  nugse  ....),  aliquando 
6  ohscurum,  (ut  in  Anglorum  hoil  coqueo,  tdil  labor,  dil  oleum  .  .  .), 
quanquam  non  negem  etiam  horum  nonnulla  a  quibusdam  per  o 
apertum  pronunciari." 

That  is  he  said  (bAi,  tAi,  bail,  tail,  ail)  but  admitted  the 
pronunciation  (bAil,  tAil,  Ail).  It  will  be  seen  that  Wallis  is 
the  first  writer  who  acknowledges  the  vowel   (a)   and  the 

1  The  (w)  in  the  two  words  is  merely  that  the  sounds  were  (AMoo-ee*),  the 

a  sound  developed  by  Butler  himself.  syllables  being  lengthened  out,  yet  I 

Thus,  when  I  was  nearing  Alloa  in  the  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  feeling, 

steamer,   the  name  of  the  place  was  that  (AMoo'wee*)  was  really  said,  so 

called  out  in  a  slow  measured  tone  by  strongly  was  the  sound  of  (w)  developed 

the  boatman,   and  although  I  knew  in  the  glide  from  oo  to  (ee). 
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diphthong  (oi).  It  is  quite  in  conformity  with  this  that  he 
changes  GilFs  (buuil,  tuuil)  into  (boil,  toil),  and  his  further 
pronunciation  (oil)  should  imply  that  (uuil)  as  well  as  (oil) 
was  prevalent  in  Grill's  time. 

1668.  WiLKiNS  writes  (bA^)  for  hoy. 

1668.  Price  says  : 

"  Oi  never  ends  a  word,  but,  oy,  as  hoy,  cloy.''''  "  Oy  sounds 
broader  than,  o«,  as  moyst,  joiner,  joint,  boisterous,  cloy,  cloysters, 
emhroyder,  emroides  [hemorrhoids],  employ,  exploit,  foyl,  moyst, 
noise,  noysom,  oyl,  ointment,  poise,  quoif  [_(ioii.~\,  void.'''' 

It  is  possible  that  Price's  broader  oy  may  be  (Ai)  and  the 
other  (oi),  which  would  give  (dzhoint,  boi'storos,  eksploit*, 
noiz,  oint'ment,  poiz,  koif,  void,)  of  which  some  are  confirmed 
by  subsequent  writers. 

1685.  Cooper  generally  gives  oi  as  (aI),  "o  in  /oss,  lo8t, 
i  praepositus  ...  semper  Grsece,  ut  ttoWoI,"  but  he  admits  {ui) 
in  boil^  moil,  point,  poison,  only,  to  which  he  says  "  oz/ in 
Grallico  buoy  supporto,  quod  nos  scriberemus  hivoj/"  is  equiva- 
lent, it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  he  said  (bwui).  The 
most  curious  point  is  his  remark  that  ''  boy  puer  dissyllabum 
est,  scilicet  (be^Ai),"  which  is  not  confirmed  by  others.  He 
likewise  admits  oi  to  be  (oi)  in  in-join,  joint,  jointure,  broil, 
ointment,  see  supra  p.  117,  and  also,  '*  ut  i  diphthongus,"  in 
anoint f  moil,  toil,  point. 

1701.  Jones  says  that  the  sound  of  ooi  was  always  written  oi, 
"in  the  middle  of  words  or  before  a  consonant,  as  hoil,  coil,  join, 
&o.,"  which  were  therefore  occasionally  called  (buuil,  kuuil, 
dzhuuin),  as  in  times  past,  and  that  the  sound  of  i  (oi)  is  written 
oi,  ^'  when  it  may  be  sounded  oi  or  ooi  (oi,  imi)  in  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  words ;  as  in  hoil,  hroil,  coil,  foil,  foist,  frois^,  groin,  hoise, 
join,  loin,  moil,  oilet,  poise,  poison,  soil,  spoil,  tortois,  which  some 
sound  as  with  an  «,''  i-6.  as  (boil,  brail,  koil,  foil)  etc. ;  and  that 
(ai)  is  written  oy  ''  when  it  may  be  sounded  oy  in  the  end  of  words, 
or  before  a  vowel ;  Chandois,  decoy,  &c. — loyal,  royal,  voyage ;  some- 
times abusively  sounded  as  with  an  e,''  i-^*  (Shsen'clois,  dekai*, 
loi'sel,  roi'sel,  voi'^dgh).^ 

1688.  MiEGE  says  nothing  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
English  oi,  but  for  the  French  oi  he  lays  down  rules  some- 
what diiferent  from  those  now  followed,  saying  : 

"  The  diphthong  oi  is  pronounced  oai  (oe)  as  foi,  loi,  foire,  toile. 
Except  in  some  Cases,  wherein  'tis  pronounced  ai  (e).  And  1.  In 
such  Tenses  of  Yerbs  as  these ;  viz.  J'aimois,  tu  aimois,  il  aimoit, 
J'' aimerois,  tu  aimerois,  il  aimeroit.  2.  In  those  Yerbs  whose  In- 
finitive ends  in  oUre  ;  as  conoitre,  paroUre.     To  which  add  the  Yerb 

^  Compare  the  sailor's  spelling  tvig      is    i,  g  =  (ai,  dzh),  according    to    the 
for  (waidzh),  i.e.  voyage,  where  ig,  that      alphabetic  names  of  the  letters. 
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croire^  and  tMs  tense  of  tlie  Yerb  Eire,  Je  sots,  tu  sots,  il  soit.  3.  In 
these  N^ational  ]S^ames,  Anglois,  Frangois,  Ecossois,  Irlandois,  Hol- 
landois,  Milanois,  Polonois ;  with  all  their  feminines  in  oise,  as 
Angloise,  Frangoise,  &c.  4.  In  these  Words,  droit,  (Adj.)  endroit, 
etroit,  etroitement,  foible,  froid,  and  the  Derivations  of  the  two  last. 
But  before  n,  the  i  keeps  its  proper  Sound ;  as  foin,  loin,  joindre, 
point.  Oignon  is  pronounced,  and  begins  to  be  spelt  ognon.  Oie  is 
a  Triphthong,  and  is  pronounced  ai  in  such  Tenses  of  Verbs  as 
these  are,  ils  aimoient,  ils  aimeroient,  ils  soient,  where  the  n  is  left 
unpronounced.  But  it  is  no  Triphthong,  where  it  ends  a  Word, 
the  last  e  making  a  distinct  Syllable  of  it  self,  though  almost  mute. 
As  in  these  Words  foie,  joie,  anchoie,  where  oi  is  pronounced  oai ; 
monoie,  yvroie,  where  it  is  sounded  ««'." 

01  —  XVIII TH  Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthographist  admits  (oi,  Ai)  in  choice, 
exploit,  fr oise,  noise,  poise,  quoif,  quoit,  rejoice,  voice,  void,  but 
says  that  "  in  the  middle  of  most  other  words  oi  sounds  i  long 
(oi),  as  anoint,  boil,  broil,  coin,  loin,  moil,  toil,  2^oison,  ^^oint."  Of 
these  (boil,  loin,  poiz'n,  point)  are  still  well-known  vulgarisms. 

1796.  Buchanan  admits  (aI,  oi)  only,  to  the  exclusion  of 
(ui,  oi). 

1768.  Franklin  writes  (distrAoid)  destroyed,  but  unfor- 
tunately gives  no  other  word  in  oi. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  in  the  xvi  th  century  (oi,  ui, 
uui)  all  prevailed,  (oi)  being  most  in  favour ;  in  the 
XVII  th  century,  most  words  had  (oi,  aI)  and  a  few  words 
(ui,  oi)  ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  xviii  th  century  (oi, 
Ai,  oi)  were  acknowledged,  but  at  the  latter  end  of  that 
century  only  (oi,  Ai)  were  admitted  by  orthoepists. 

UI  —  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII  TH  Centuries. 

The  combination  ui  belongs  to  the  xvii  th  and  later  cen- 
turies, except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  words,  in  which  French 
spelling  had  an  influence,  as  the  following  comparison  of  the 
orthography  of  the  Promptorium  1440,  Palsgrave  1530, 
Levins  1570,  and  Price  1668  will  shew. 


Price. 

Levins. 

Falsgrave. 

Promptorinm. 

.  build 

beald 

beldyng 

beeldynge 

circuit 

circuite 

conduit 

condit 

(  condyte 
1  conduyte 
(  conduycte 

guild 

'  gyylde 
I  gylde 

guilt 

giltie 

gylte 

gyi<^y 

UI. 

EU,  AU,  OU. 
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Levins. 

bye 
gyde 

gyle 

Palsgrave. 

bye 
gyde 
I  guyde 

gyle 

Fromptorium. 

byyn 
gyde 

gyle 

gyse 

(gyse 

( guyse 
'  broose 

brosyng 

frute 

gyse 

frute 

brosyn 
frute 

juce 

juse 

iuce 
^  iowce 

sute 

sute 
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II.  buy 

guide 

guile 
guise 

III.  bruise 

fruit 
juice 

suit 

Hence  we  must  consider  the  combination  as  an  inorganic  i  or 
u  and  it  must  follow  the  laws  of  those  letters.  In  the  above 
table  the  first  group  had  short  e/  the  second  long  i^  and  the 
third  the  u  or  oo  of  the  period. 


EU,  AU,  OU. 

The  forms  eio^  aw,  oiv  are  identical  in  signification  with  eu, 
au  OU,  and  need  not  be  separately  considered. 

The  modern  sounds  of  eu  are  (iu)  or  (ju,  juu),  and  occa- 
sionally {oo),  of  au  (aa),  and  of  ou  (ou)  or  (o),  occasionally 
(oou,  uu).  But  the  diphthongal  sound  (au)  runs  through  all 
the  varieties  (ou,  ^u,  au,  ahu,  8eu,  eu,  ou),  and  Franklin  gives 
(au),  while  even  (ou)  may  be  occasionally  heard,  and,  owing 
to  the  orthography,  this  analysis  is  very  commonly  accepted. 
The  Germans  hear  the  diphthong  always  as  their  au  =  (au). 
The  pronunciation  (eu),  a  diphthong  acknowledged  in  the 
Italian  Europa  =  (euroo'pa),  is  heard  in  America  for  ou  as 
(deun  teun)  for  dotvn  toivn,  and  is  said  to  be  a  common  cock- 
neyism,  although  the  cockney  sound  is,  as  Mr.  M.  Bell  says, 
more  probably  (oeu)  as  (daeun  taeun).^  Many  words  now 
spelled  with  u  were  written  with  ew  in  the  xvi  th  century. 
As  these,  and  some  others  still  spelled  with  ew,  were  pro- 


*  Dr.  Gill  stumbles  over  build,  giving 
the  three  sounds  (haild,  held,  byyld). 
The  more  ancient  sound  must  have 
been  (beeld)  or  (beild)  whence  (b^ld) 
descends  easily.  Mr.  Melville  Bell 
says  that  built  is  often  pronounced 
(b^lt)  in  Scotland,  a  variety  of  (bylt). 

2  In  Mrs.  Barney  Williams's  Yankee 
song  "  Bobbing  around,"  which  was  so 
popular  a  few  years  ago,  I  seemed  to 


hear  (OTseae^und*)  or  (■erEE^und-),  the  first 
element  being  lengthened  and  some- 
what nasalized.  The  Rev.  Mr.  D'Orsey 
informed  me  that  he  found  the  use  of 
(eu)  for  (au)  very  common  among 
Londoners,  even  of  education,  whose 
pronunciation  he  had  to  correct.  In 
Norfolk  ou  is  regularly  pronounced 
(eu,  8eu). 
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nounced  with  the  long  u  of  that  time/  which  requires  special 
consideration,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  postpone  their 
consideration  till  afterwards.  The  sounds  attributed  to  au, 
ou  in  the  xvith  century  were  also  frequently  attached  to 
simple  «,  0  before  /  or  //,  and  these  will  be  considered  under  L. 

EU  —  XVI  TH  Century. 

1530.  Palsgrave  says  :  *'^v  in  the  frenche  tong  hath  two  dyuerse 
soTindynges,  for  sometyme  they  sound  hym  lyke  as  we  do  in  our 
tonge,  in  these  wordes  a  dewe,  a  shrewe,  a  fewe,"  this  is  the  sound 
which  will  he  considered  here,  ''and  somtyme  like  as  we  do  in 
these  wordes,  trewe^  glewe,  rewe,  a  mewe,''^  which  will  be  considered 
under  U.  ''The  soundyng  of  ev,  whiche  is  most  general  in  the 
frenche  tong,  is  suche  as  I  haue  shewed  by  example  in  these 
wordes,  a  dewe,  a  shrewe,  a  fewe,  that  is  to  saye,  lyke  as  the 
Italians  sound  ev,  or  they  with  vs,  that  pronounce  the  latine  tonge 
aryght,  as  evrevx,  irevx,  liev,  dievJ^ 

The  reference  to  Italian  completely  establishes  the  sound, 
which  is  as  singular  and  curious  in  French  as  in  English. 
According  to  Meigret,  however,  the  sound  was  (ey),  for  he  says : 

"  CEt  e  clos  fEt  Encores  vn'  aotre  diphthong'  auEc  u,  come  En  eur, 
peu,  veu,  eureus.  PinahlemEnt  il  fEt  vne  triphthowge  se  joNawt  a 
9Elle  de  ao ;  come  En  veao,  beao,  moreao.  Dont  je  m'  emErYElLe  de 
9eus  qui  premiers  ont  termine  ^ete  triphthong'  En  u  :  vu  qe  la  pro- 
nongiagion  ne  tient  rien  de  I'une  memes  de  1'  ou  clos  qi  a  qelq' 
affinite  auEq  I'u."^ 

^  We    find  in  Levins   1570,    deive  is    indistinct,   at    least    as   cited,   but 

debitnm,    dewe,    glewe,    rewe,    spewe,  Ramus  (ib.  p.  189)  says  :  "Lasixiesme 

blewe,    trewe,   issew,   resJcew,  reuenew^  voyelle  cest  ung  son  que  nous  escripvons 

valew    [but  veriue  altbougb   inserted  par  deux  voyelles,  e  et  u,  comme  en  ces 

under  "  E  ante  "W,"]  endew,  contmew,  mots peur,  meur,  seur,"  and  be  proposes 

pursew,    sleuce,    irewce,    hewge,   rewle,  a  simple  sign  for  it.     Beza  (ib.  521)  as 

trewth   [but  vntruih   although  under  analysed  by  Livet  says :  "  Dans  cette 

the  heading  gt^^ A].   "Words  still  written  diphthongue  eu  ou  n'entend  ni  1'^  ni 

with  ew,  and  pronounced  then  as  long  I'w,  mais  un  son  qui  tient  de  I'un  et  de 

u  according  to  Sir  T.  Smith  1568,  are  1' autre  :  beuf,  neuf,  peu  paucum,  seur 

snew,  slew,  new,  brew,  blew.  soror,  veu  votum,  et  un  grand  nombre 

2  See  the  long  extract  from  Meigret  d'  autres  que  les  Picards  prononcent 

concerning  ao,  aou,  on  p.  141-2  below.  souvent  u  simple,  disant  Biu,  ju  pour 

G.    des    Autels    objects     strongly    to  Dieu,  jeu.     Les  Fran^ais  imitent  quel- 

Meigret's  analysis  {ej)  of  the  French  quefois  les  Picards,  en  ce  qu'  ils  pro- 

eu.  Speaking  ofMeigret's  assertion  that  noncent  par  u  simple  les   mots  seur 

both  sounds  were  heard  in  a  diphthong,  securus  et  ses  derive's  ....  meur  matu- 

he  asks  (Livet,  p.  130) :  "  Je  luy  de-  rus  ...  et  en  general  tons  les  noms  en 

mande  si  la  diphthongue  fran^oise  eu  eure  long  [now  -ure']  derives  des  verbes 

en  ces  mots  jeu  et  feu  garde  le  son  .... ;  il  en  est  de  meme  dans  les  parti- 

entier  de  I'm  ?"     "  II  ne  faut  done  pas  cipes  passes  passifs,  masculins  ou  femi- 

que    les    voyelles  gardent    aux  diph-  nins,  termines  en  eu,  eue  [now  -u,  -ue'\ 

thongues  leur   son  propre   et    entier,  comme  beu,  beue  .... ;  c'est  a  tort  qu' 

mais  bien  qu'elles  servent  toutes  deux,  a  Chartres  et  a  Orleans  on  prononce, 

soit  en  leur  son  propre  on  en  un  autre  avec  une  dierese,  eii,  et,  d' autre  part, 

voisin,  a  faute  de  lettres  plus  idoines  qvC  on  fait  viraev,  heur  et  dur,  engraveure 

(convenables)."    Pelletier  (ib.  p.  138)  et  ^gure,  heure  et  nature,  faute  qu'on 
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But  Engllslimeii  heard  this  (<?y)  as  (en),  as  appears  from 
Hart,  who  in  his  French  Lord's  Prayer,  gives  (sieuz,  seuz) 
for  cieuXj  ceux.  As  to  the  combination  eaUy  which  Meigret 
says  was  (eao),  we  have  the  word  beauty^  written  hewte^ 
heawtye  in  the  Promptorium,  heautie  in  Palsgrave,  and  hewtye 
in  Levins.  Hart  gives  (beau•t^f^),  Gill  pronounces  (beu'ti) 
and  Butler  (beau't?)  which  may  mean  (bQaa'ii),  though 
some  doubt  attaches  to  the  last  pronunciation.^ 

1547.  Salesbury  does  not  notice  the  combination  ew,  and 
gives  no  English  word  in  which  it  occurs. 

1568.  Smith  says  :  *'  Et  Eu  diphthongum  Grsecam  habent  Angli, 
sed  rarius,  quae  tamen  apud  Gallos  est  frequens :  (feu)  pauci,  (deu) 
ros,  (meu)  vox  catorum,  (sheu)  monstrare,  (streu)  spargers."  And 
in  his  Greek  pronunciation  he  adds,  "  ev,  vt  eu,  eir^e,  euge.  Angli 
pauci  few,  <f)6v,  ros.  dew,  8ev.  7]V  sonamus  apertius,  vt  illud  Galli- 
cum  beau,  quod  multi  Angli  heu :  sonum  etiam  felium  quidam  meWf 
alii  meau,  quasi  /Jbeu,  /jurjv  exprimunt." 

Observe  that  77ietv  for  hawks  had  the  sound  of  long  u. 

1569.  Hart,  as  shewn  by  the  citation  on  p.  132,  distin- 
guishes mew  (mieu),  ewe  (jeu),  you  (juu). 

1580.  BuLLOKAR  recognized  the  diphthong  (eu)  distinctly 
by  writing  the  word  hew  thus :  he,u,  the  comma,  which  he 
wrote  under  the  u,  meaning  that  it  had  the  sound  of  (u). 
In  his  list  of  synonymous  signs  he  gives  e,v  e,u  etc  (where 
the  comma  should  be  subscribed  to  the  v,  u)  as  identical,  and 
I  find  the  word  Hewed  meaning  (sheu'ed). 

retrouve    en   Guyenne."       These  last  (ib.  p.  138)  :  "Rien  de  plus  vague,  de 

examples  point  to  a  remnant  of  an  (^y)  plus  indetermine,  que  la  prononciation 

diphthong,  which  is  a  real  natural  diph-  de,  u,  eu,  o,  ou  au  moyen  age  et  encore 

thong,  and  was  distinctly  pronounced  au  xv^  siecle.     Nous  ne  pouvons  mieux 

to  me  every  morning  at  Norwich  by  a  faire,  au  lieu  de  donner  d'  innombrables 

vender  of  fish  monotoning  under  my  exemples  de   cette   confusion,    que  de 

windows,     (ney    bloo'tizs     iix)  =  new  renvoyer    au    Traite    de     Versification 

bloaters  here  !     The  real  mutations  of  franqoise  de  M.  Quicherat  pp.  354-359. 

the  Latin  o,  besides  its  natural  change  Of.   Observations  etc.  de  Menage,  t.  i, 

into  (uu),  were  however  two,  closely  re-  p.  291,  324,  481.    Glossaire  picard^ox 

lated,  first  (oe)  falling  into  (ue),  and  I'abbe  Corblet,  p.  131.     Sur  la  confii- 

secondly  (eo)  falling  into  (eu).      The  sion  de   eu  et  ou  en  particulier,  Of. 

form  (ue)  appears  in  very  early  French,  Quicherat,  ouv.  cit.  p.  364-365." 

where  it  was  probably  soon    discon-  ^  Ramus  (Livet  p.  207)  makes  the 

tinued,  since  (ue)  was  also  used  as  a  combination  eau  a  diphthong,  the  first 

mutation  of  Latin  e,  but  it  remains  the  element    being    his    mute   e  and  the 

regular  Spanish  mutation.    The  second  second  his  simple  vowel  au.     The  dif- 

form   (eo,    eu)  gradually  prevailed  in  ference  of  Meigret' s  sound  and  his  may 

French,  and  became  replaced  by  (oe)  have  been  very  slight  (eao,  ■boo),  but 

apparently  just   about  the  time  that  the  latter  prevailed.     Beza  (ib.  p.  523) 

Meigret  wrote,  so  that  he  retained  an  analyses  in  the  same  way  as  Ramus, 

old  (m)  or  {ej)  pronunciation  (it  is  not  These  analyses  at  least  shew  the  ex- 

quite  clear  which)  and  his  more  youth-  istence  of  an  old  e  sound  at  the   com- 

ful  opponents  ignored  the  old  sound  mencement,  and  hence  account  for  the 

altogether.     The  subject  requires  much  English  translation  of  the  combination 

careful  investigation.   ^Livet  observes  into  the  familiar  diphthong  (eu). 
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1621.  Gill,  in  his  anxiety  to  give  prominence  to  the  first 
element,  lengthens  it,  thus :  "  -E.  saepius  prsecedit  u,  vt,  in 
(eeu)  EAWE  ovicula,  (feeu)  fewe  pauci,  (seeu'er)  sewer 
dapifer.'' 

1633.  Butler  distinctly  recognizes  (eu)  in  dew,  ewe^  few, 
heWf  sheiVy  reWy  sew,  strew,  shew,  shrew,  pewter,  see  under  U. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  that  Chaucer  distin- 
guished the  two  sounds  of  eu  by  an  etymological  rule,  the 
sound  (eu)  being  reserved  for  those  which  were  not  of  French 
origin.  This  distinction  was  lost  during  the  xv  th  century, 
so  that  in  the  xvi  th  no  general  rule  can  be  given,  but  each 
word  must  rest  on  its  own  independent  authority.  For  lists 
of  such  words  see  Chapter  lY,  §  2,  under  EU. 

EU  —  XVII  TH  Century. 

1653.  "Waxlis,  says  :  ''A,  ew^  eau  sonantiir  per  e  clarum  et  w^ 
(eu).  Ut  in  neuter  neutralis,  few  pauci,  heauty  pulchritudo.  Qui- 
dam  tamen  paulo  acutius  efferunt  acsi  scriberenter,  niewter,  fieio, 
hiewty,  vel  niwter,  fiw,  hiwty ;  prsesertim  invocibus  newnoYUB,  knew 
sciebam,  snew  ningebat.     At  prior  pronunciatio  rectior  est." 

That  is  Wallis  had  heard  some  persons  say  (nieu'ter,  fieu, 
bieu•t^)  although  many,  perhaps  most,  at  that  time  said  dis- 
tinctly (niu'ter,  fiu,  biu'U)  and  he  found  this  pronunciation 
particularly  prevalent  in  new,  which  in  the  next  century 
Franklin  called  (nuu)  and  which  is  still  frequently  so  called.^ 
The  sound  (eu)  was  undoubtedly  beginning  to  be  unfrequent. 
The  sound  (iu)  however  cropped  up  chiefly  in  those  words 
previously  pronounced  as  long  u. 

1668.  Wtlkins  acknowledges  (eu)  in  heio,  and  Price  in 
the  same  year  allows  (eu),  that  is,  says  "  ew  keeps  its  sound" 
in  hreivess,  few,  leivd,  ewe,  feud,  neuter,  pleurisie,  but  gives 
(iu),  that  is,  says  "  ew  hath  now  obtained  the  sound  of  ^^^"  in 
blew,  hreiv,  clieio,  crew,  dretv,  emhrew,  escheiv,  hew,  geivgaws, 
knew,  seiver,^  slew,  steio,  steward,  vineiof  monsieur,  adieu,  lieu. 

1685.  Cooper  hears  only  (m),  the  same  sound  as  long  u. 
The  diphthong  is  in  America  more  frequently  (m)  than  (iu), 
and  even  (eu)  remains  there  in  some  parts. 

1701.  Jones  seems  still  to  have  a  lingering  feeling  of  the 
difference  between  (eu)  and  (iu).  He  asks  when  may  the 
sound  of  eu  be  written  eu  ?  and  answers  :  "In  the  beginning 

1  In  1849  the  present  writer  pub-  newsvender,  "we  always  call  it  (nuuz)." 

lished  a  newspaper  called  the  Phonetic  2  Probably  in  the  sense  of  a  waiter 

News,  printed  phonetically,  and  there-  at  table. 

fore  bearing  the  title  (Fonet•^■k  Niuz).  ^  Probably,  venue. 
"Why  do  you  wi'ite  (niuz)  ?"  asked  a 
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of  all  words,  except  ew,  eiver,  Ewiriy*  and  "in  all  foreign  words 
from  the  Latine,  Greek  &c  as  adieu,  heufy  cavallieurj  Deucalion, 
Deuteronomy,  feumet,  geuls,  grandeur,  lieu,  Meuse,  Monsieur, 
neuter,  pardieu,  pleurisy^  purlieu,  Reuben,  rheuharh,  rheum, 
Theudas,  Zeurin  8fc  except  view."  And  he  allows  the  same 
sound  to  be  written  ew  "in  all  English  words  as  crewet,  dew, 
pewter  &c."  But  he  never  asks,  when  may  the  sound  of  eu 
be  written  u  ?  On  the  other  hand  he  does  ask  when  may 
the  sound  of  u  be  written  eu  or  eio  ?  And  he  answers,  the 
first  "  when  it  may  be  sounded  eu  in  foraign  words,  as  neuter 
&c/'  referring  to  the  list  just  given,  and  thus  clearly  dis- 
tinguishing the  two  sounds  (eu)  and  (iu) ;  and  the  second 
"  when  it  may  be  sounded  ew  in  English  words,  that  are 
purely^  such,  as  in  askew,  crewel,  dewberries,  eschew,  ewer,  gew- 
gaws, Heivet,  jetvel,  nephew,  pewet,  sinetv,  vinew,  and  in  bleiv, 
chew,  clew,  creio,  Crew,  drew,  feiv,  flew.  Grew,  grew,  Jew,  knew, 
mew,  new,  screw,  shew,  sketv,  slew,  spew,  stetv,  stetvs,  strew,  threw." 
Jones  says  that  the  sound  of  o  and  ou,  evidently  meaning 
(oo,  oovi),  is  written  ew  when  it  may  be  sounded  ew  as  in  chew, 
escheiv,  shew,  shrew,  shrewd,  Shreivsbury,  pronounced  "  cho, 
shrode,  Shrosbury  &c.'*  (Shoo,  Shrooz'bere)  are  the  only 
sounds  here  remaining.  But  that  (shroo)  must  have  been 
known  in  Shakspere's  time  appears  from  the  last  couplet  of 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fo.  1623,  the  preceding  14  lines  being 
in  rhyming  couplets : 

Horten.  ]S"ow  goe  thy  wayes,  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curst  Shrow. 
Lue.        Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leaue,  she  wil  be  tam'd  so. 

Ewe  has  still  a  provincial  pronunciation  (joo,  jaa). 

Eau  as  is  seen  by  the  quotation  from  Wallis,  follows  the 
fortune  of  eu.  Wallis  has  (beu•t^)  admitting  that  some  say 
(bieu't?').  Miege  has  (biu'ti).  Jones  says  that  beau  is 
"  sounded  beu  in  the  beginning  of  all  words,"  referring  to 
e-ea,  which  shews  that  he  considers  ea  in  eau  to  be  the  digraph 
ea,  that  is,  a  mere  representative  of  (ee),  and  satisfactorily 
determines  his  pronunciation.  Even  the  word  "  Beaw  a 
name"  he  writes  beu.  But  he  never  allows  the  sound  to  be 
long  u,  that  is,  (iu).  On  the  other  hand  he  also  says  the 
sound  of  long  o  is  written  eau  "  in  the  sound  of  beau  in  the 
beginning  of  all  words,"  which  should  imply  that  (hoo'ti)  was 
heard  as  well  as  (beu•t^).  He  also  says  that  Bourdeaux  is 
"  sounded  Boordo'^  (Buur'doo). 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  some  speakers  still  said 
(eu)  and  Jones  recognized  it  as  an  admissible  and  theo- 

1  The  following   list  would  imply  that  Dr.  Jones  did  not  know  much  of 
etymology. 
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retically  the  best  sound,  but  that  he  frequently  heard 
and  admitted  without  any  word  of  blame,  the  newer 
sound  of  (iu). 

EU  —  XVIII  TH  Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthographist  says  :  *'  it  must  be  a  very 
critical  ear,  that  can  distinguish  the  sound  of  eu  in  eucharist  from  the 
long  u  in  unity ,  and  the  eii  in  rheuharh  from  the  long  u  in  rumour, 
without  an  apparent  and  too  affected  constraint,  contrary  to  the 
usual  pronunciation  observed  by  the  generality,  which  (in  this  case) 
would  sound  very  pedantick." 

Here,  the  confusion  of  thought  and  consequent  nebulosity 
of  expression,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  an  ear  to  dis- 
tinguish sounds  without  a  constraint  which  would  sound 
pedantick,  and  which  is  contrary  to  the  general  pronunciation, 
is  a  good  example  of  the  darkness  in  which  we  have  to  grope 
for  our  results.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  writer  did  not 
distinguish  eu  as  (eu)  from  ii  as  (iu),  and  found  the  utterance 
of  those  who  still  attempted  to  do  so,  affected  and  constrained. 
But  did  he  pronounce  all  his  32  words  having  ew  final,  with 
(iu),  including  "  seiv  or  did  sow  with  a  needle,  sewer  a  drain, 
shew  or  did  show"  ?  This  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  the 
distinctions  here  made  between  present  sow,  shoiv,  past  sew, 
shew,  are  entirely  without  corroboration. 

1766.  Buchanan  generally  makes  eu,  eiv  =  long  u  or  (iu), 
but  writes  seioer  (shoor),  shew  (shoo)  sew  (soo).  His  eice, 
monsieur,  lieutenant  are  (iu,  monsiur*,  liuten'mt),  cheiv  (tshuu), 
beauty  (biu*t^),  beau,  beaux  {boo,  booz). 

1768.  Franklin  writes  (nuu)  for  neto. 

The  usages  of  the  xviii  th  century  did  not  therefore  sensi- 
bly differ  from  those  of  the  xixth.  But  to  shew  how  (eu) 
still  lingers,  it  is  enough  to  cite  the  pronunciation  (sh'Bu), 
clearly  a  variety  of  (sheu),  heard  from  a  highly  educated 
speaker,  during  the  preparation  of  these  pages. 

AU  —  XVI  TH    CENTURY. 

1530.  Palsgrave  says :  ^^Av  in.  the  frenche  tonge  shalbe  sounded 
lyke  as  we  sounded  lyke  as  we  sounde  hym  in  these  wordes  in  our 
tonge,  a  dawe,  a  mawe,  an  hawe.  Except  where  a  frenche  worde 
begynneth  with  this  diphthong  av,  as  in  these  wordes,  avlciin, 
dvltre,  av,  avssi,  avx,  and  auctevr,  and  all  suche  lyke  :  in  whiche 
they  sounde  the  a,  almost  lyke  an  o,  and  as  for  in  diner,  a  and  v  be 
distinct  syllables,  as  shal  appere  by  his  writtyng  in  the  frewche 
vocabular." 

!N'ow  Meigret  says:   ''vu'  aotr'  En  ao,  come  aotant,  aos,  loyaos : 
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pour  laqElle  I'ecritture  FrangoEz'  abuze  de  la  diphthowge  au,  qe  la 
prononQiaQion  ne  conoEt  point.  Car  com'  aotrefoEs  je  vous  ey  dit, 
la  dipMhowg'  Et  de  tElle  nature  q'Elle  requiert  la  prolagion  En  vne 
mE'me  syllabe  dE'  deu'  voyElles  qi  la  compozet :  come  nou'  le 
fE'zons  communemEnt :  e  einsi  obsErve  I'Ecritture,  En  moindre, 
peindre  :  e'  qels  nou'  pronongons  1e'  dipbthonges  oi,  e  ei,  En  vne 
mE'me  syllabe.  e  pourtawt  sont  abuzes  tous  ^eus  qi  se  persuadet  qe 
deu'  voyEllEs  conioinctes  EnsEmble,  caozet  vn  tiers  son,  qi  ne  tient 
ne  de  I'une,  ne  de  I'aotre  :  come  qant  vous  ecriuez  mais,  pour  hie's, 
il  dizet  qe  a,  e,  i,  conjoins  EusEmble,  forjet  la  prolagion  de  e, 
ouvErt :  suyuawt  leur  rEgle  donq  ie  direy  qe  ayant,  aora  En  sa 
pronongiagion  Eant ;  payant,  paye,  pEant,  pEe,  je  direy  le  semblable 
de  toutes  aotres  diphthowges  qe  vou'  pronowQcz  com'  eUcs  sont 
ecrittes,  q'Elles  doEuet  fs'r'  vn  son  tiers,  aotre  qe  geluy  dE'  deu' 
voyelles  cowiointes  EusEmble  :  e  qe  conseqEmmEnt  vous  ecriuez  mal 
moiws,  eureus,  eaje  (on  dit  bien  aosi  aje,  e  Et  la  diphtbonge  ea, 
bien  rar'  eu  PranQOEs)  vu  qe  vou'  pronouQez  Ije  mEmes  voyElles  qi 
sont  ecrittes,  e  q'Elles  ne  forjet  point  la  vn  tiers  son.  Voyez  dowqes 
q'Elle  opiniatrete  d'abus  caoz'  vn  Erreur  inuetere :  tant  Et  diffiQil'  a 
I'home  la  reconoEssan9e  d'une  facte  pour  vne  par  trop  grand'  estim' 
E  prezompsion  de  sa  suffizange  cowioint'  a  vne  meconoEssauQe  de  I'im- 
bE^ilite,  E  imperfection  de  notr'  EutEudemEnt :  Ao  regard  d'aou 
par  ou  clos  je  ne  I'ey  point  decouuErt,  q'ao  mot  aout,  qe  vous 
ecriuez  Aoust,  etant  s,  supErflue." 

This  long  quotation  will  serve  to  shew  that  Meigret's 
diphthongs  must  be  accepted  as  such,  with  the  exception 
of  ou,  of  which  he  says  "  aotrement  ne  I'oze  je  noter,"  and 
which  was  the  vowel  (u)  simply.  Hence  as  Meigret  only 
heard  (au)  in  the  one  word  aout,  now  (uu),  and  heard  (ao)  in 
all  other  words,  either  the  English  must  have  been  (ao),  or, 
if  it  were  (au).  Palsgrave  misheard  the  unfamiliar  (ao)  as  the 
familiar  (au).  The  latter  is  a  priori  more  probable  and  agrees 
with  all  the  other  indications  we  possess.^ 

1  G.  des  Autels  was  very  vehement  p.  133).  It  is  evident  then  that  Mei- 
against  Meigret  for  using  the  diph-  gret  used  and  was  familiar  with  (ao). 
thong  (ao).  "Je  luy  demande,"  says  Livet  (ib.  p.  122)  remarks:  "lI  est 
he  according  to  p.  130  of  Livet,  "oti  certain  qu'en  Anjou  Ton  prononce  de 
est  le  son,  non  entier,  mais  demy  ou  la  chaox,  j'ai  chaod^  chevaox,  en  appuy- 
encore  moins,  de  Va  en  la  diphthongue  ant  sur  Ya  et  glissant  legerement  sur 
de  sa  nouvelle  forge  ao  ?"  To  the  Yo  qui  ne  s'entend  guere  plus  qu'un  e 
first  objection  he  had  raised  Meigret  muet;"  but  this  must  be  a  recent  de- 
had  replied  :  "  si  vous  n'avez  le  cerveau  velopment,  the  unstable  (ao)  becoming 
bien  trouble  d'opionastrete,  vous  trou-  in  this  case  (ao),  while  in  the  classical 
verez  qu'en  introduisant  la  diphthongue  French  it  must  have  passed  through  an 
ao,  je  ne  fais  qu'accorder  I'ecriture  a  (ao)  form.  That  the  a  was  originally 
la  prononciation,"  (ib.  p.  122),  and  to  pronounced  there  can  of  course  be  ety- 
the  above  question  he  answered :  "  le  mologically  no  doubt,  and  the  change 
plus  opiniatre  sourdaud  du  monde  ne  of  (ao)  to  (oo)  is  precisely  similar  to 
saurait  nier  qu'il  n' oye  (entende)  en  the  change  of  (au)  into  (a a),  which  will 
aosi  (aussi)  im  a  puis  un  o  qui  luy  est  be  seen  to  have  taken  place  in  English, 
conjoint  en  une  meme  syllabe,"   (ib.  In  Welsh  we  find  Salesbury's  aw  be- 
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Palsgrave,  speaking  of  Frencli  pronunciation,  says  : 

*'  If  m  or  n  folowe  next  after  a,  in  a  frenche  worde,  all  in  one 
syllable,  than  a  shall  be  sounded  lyke  this  diphthong  av,  and  some- 
thyng  in  the  noose,  as  these  wordes  dmhre,  chdmbre,  mander,  amdnt, 
tant,  quant,  parldnt,  regarddnt,  shall  in  redynge  and  spekynge  be 
sownded  aumber,  chaumhre,  maunder,  amaunt,  taunt,  quaunt,  parlaunt, 
regardaunt,  soundyng  the  a  like  au,  and  somethynge  in  the  noose." 

Of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  Meigret,  but  the  observation  is 
important  as  explaining  the  English  pronunciation  of  words 
from  the  French,  and  the  nasalisation  of  aim  is  remarkable 
when  compared  with  Jacob  Grimm's  observation  that  modern 
English  au,  which  =  (aa),  is  pronounced  ''  as  a  lengthened  a, 
something  in  the  nose"  (wie  gedehntes  a,  ein  wenig  genaselt).^ 

1547.  Salesbury  has  no  special  article  on  au,  but  he  says  : 

^^w  English  &  w  Welsh  do  not  differ  in  sound,  as  "wawe,  waw 

unda, Also  w  is  mute  at  the  end  of  words  in  English,  as  in 

the  following  awe pronounced  thus  a  (aa)  terror."     Also  he 

says  that  "sometimes  a  has  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  aw  (au) 
especially  when  it  precedes  I  or  II,  as  may  be  more  clearly  seen  in 
these  words  balde,  lawld  (bauld)  calvus,  ball,  bawl  (haul)  pila, 
WALL,  wawl  (waul)  murus."  And  he  writes  "galatjnt,  galawnt 
(galaunt)." 

The  word  (aa)  for  (aau)  awe  is  here  singular,  especially  as 
it  is  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  omitted  (u).  Smith  pro- 
nounces this  word  (au)  and  Gill  (aau).  Salesbury  is  also  incon- 
sistent with  himself,  for  in  his  Welsh  pronunciation  he  says : 

"  All  thoughe  the  Germaynes  vse  vv  yet  in  some  wordes  sounde 
they  it  (to  my  hearing)  as  the  forther  u  were  a  vowel,  and  the 
latter  o  (sic)  consonant,  where  we  Britons  sounde  both  uu  wholy 
together  as  one  vowell,  wythout  anye  seuerall  distinction,  but 
beynge  alwayes  eyther  the  forther  or  the  latter  parte  of  a  dyph- 
thonge  in  Englyshe  on  thys  wyse  :  wyth  aw,  and  in  Welshe  as  thus 
wyth  awenJ'^ 

coming  modern  o.     In  Italian  o  aperto  au  ne  differe  pas  sensiblement  de  la 

has  succeeded  frequently  to  Latin  au,  voyelle  o,"   to   which  he   adds:  "les 

and  so  on.    The  question  of  importance  Normands  la  prononcent  en  faisant  en- 

here  however  is,  when  did  the  change  tendredistinctemento,o:  disanta-o-^fljw^ 

take  place  ?     The  testimony  of  Pals-  pour  autant :  peut-etre  est-ce  la  vraie 

grave  to  (au)  and  Meigret  to  (ao),  and  et   ancienne    prononciation  comme   la 

the  objections  of  des  Autels  and  Pelle-  vraie  orthographe  de  cette  dipthongue" 

tier — who  says  to  Meigret  (ib.  p.  138)  — seem  to  shew  that  the  change  took 

"  il   t'   eut   autant   valu   mettre  un  o  place  in  the  first  half  of  the   xvi  th 

simple" — and  the  assertion  of  Ramus  century;  that  is,  that  about  this  time 

(ib.  p.  186)  that  it  is  "  le  son  que  nous  the  simple  vowel   {oo)  prevailed   over 

escripvons  par  deux  voyelles  a  et  u,  the  diphthong  (ao)   or  (au),  although 

comme  en  ces  mots  :  aultres,  aultel,  ou  the  latter  did  not  absolutely  die  out. 
nous  prononcons  toutesfois  une  voyelle  ^  Deutsche  Grammatik,  vol.   1,  3rd 

indivisible,"  together  with  the  dictum  ed.,  1840,  p.  394. 
of  Beza  (ib.  p.  520)  "la  diphthongue 
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It  would  seem  impossible  after  the  preceding  remark  to 
suppose  that  w  were  mute  in  aw.  Indeed  wyth  aw  seems  to 
be  rather  a  Welsh  phonetic  transcription  than  the  usual 
orthography,  in  which,  as  in  the  other  passage  quoted  above, 
we  should  expect  awe. 

1568.  Smith  simply  gives  *' AU  seu  av.  (Dau)  monedula,  (clau) 
unguis  auium,  (rau)  crudus,  (nauHt)  nihil,  (taunt)  doctus,  (laau) 
lex,  (mau)  stomachus,  (sau)  serra,  (au)  terror,  (launter)  risus, 
(faunt)^  pugnavit,  (strau)  stramen."  But  in  his  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion he  adds:  "au.  ev.  r)v.  Eandem  rationem  sequuwtur,  quam  in 
reliquis.  JS'am  si  fuisset  apud  veteres  tanta  soni  commutatio,  pro- 
fecto  Grammaticorum  diligentia  no^  hoc  tarn  insigne  discrimen 
praeterituni  rehquisset.  Itaque  sic  avSdco  loquimur,  vt  audio  nos- 
trates  vQguem,  claw,  &  scabere  claw.^^  So  that  his  au  was  cer- 
tainly (au). 

1569.  Haut  says  :  "  The  Dutch"  that  is  the  Germans,  "  doe  vse 
also  au,  ei,  &  w,  rightly  as  I  do  hereafter." 

Now  the  German  sounds  are,  and  probably  were,  (au,  ai, 
jee)  or  (ii),  but  Hart  clearly  did  not  refer  to  this  last  sound. 
When  then  Hart  writes  (autours,  auluaiz,  aulso,  tshaundzh, 
bikaus,  radikaul)  for  authors,  always,  also,  change,  because, 
radical,  he  meant  (au)  to  be  sounded  as  in  German. 

1580.  BuLLOKAR  distinctly  writes  ha,ii,  meaning  (nau), 
and  uses  (kaul,  kau'sz)  for  caul,  causey  =  causeway.  His 
notation  aP  am  ah  he  explains  as  =  (aul,  aum,  aun).^  ^This 
agrees  with  the  rest. 

Up  to  this  time  therefore,  when  Shakspere  was  16,  the 
pronunciation  of  au  seems  to  have  been  indisputably  fau) 
the  same  as  the  modern  German  au.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Shakspere  in  his  youthful  days  must  have  said 
(au),  but  during  his  lifetime  the  general  pronunciation  seems 
to  have  changed.  Between  Bullokar's  and  GilFs  books,  41 
years  elapsed,  and  although  Gill  had  an  old  pronunciation, 
yet  he  seems  to  have  followed  the  times  somewhat  in  this 
combination.  In  determining  the  pronunciation  of  Shak- 
spere, we  must  remember  that  he  and  Dr.  Gill  were  born  in 
the  same  year,  1564,  and  that  Shakspere  died,  1616,  eight 
years  after  Gill  had  been  made  master  of  St.  Paul's  school, 
and  five  years  before  the  publication  of  Gill's  book.  Hence 
Gill's  pronunciation  is  the  best  authority  which  we  have  for 
Shakspere's,  and  certainly  gives  us  the  pronunciation  of 
Shakspere's  time.  It  is  therefore  singularly  vexatious  that 
we  cannot  make  out  a  very  clear  account  either  of  long  ^, 
(p.  114,)  or  of  this  diphthong  au,  from  Gill. 

^  In  the  original  (fouHt),  which  is  clearly  a  misprint.  Possibly  (laau)  for 
(lau)  was  also  a  misprint. 
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1621.  Gill  says:  ''A,  est  tenuis,  aut  lata;  tenuis,  aut  brevis  est, 
vt  in  (taloou)  tallowe  sebum ;  aut  deducta,  ut  in  (taal)  tale  fabula 
aut  computus :  lata,  vt  in  tdl  talle  procerus.  Hunc  sonum  Germani 
exprimunt  per  aa.  vt  in  maal  conuiuium,  haar  coma  :  nos  -vTiico 
charactere,  circumflexo  a,  contenti  erimus." 

This  ought  to  imply  that  a  in.  tall  was  a  simple  vowel  and 
not  a  diphthong/  and  that  it  was  {aa,  aah)  or  (aa).  The 
Germans  perhaps  really  said  {aa)  or  at  most  [aah),  but  (aa) 
was  the  sound  which  appears  certainly  to  have  been  heard 
by  the  English  in  the  xvii  th  century.  But  Gill,  who  is  so 
particular  in  his  phonetics,  absolutely  confuses  the  diph- 
thong (au)  with  his  a,  in  the  following  curious  paragraph, 
where  I  leave  his  symbols  untranslated. 

"  A  praeponitur  e,  ut  in  aerj  aerie  aereus.  o  nunquam;  scepius  i, 
et  w,  vt,  in  aid  auxilium  ;  hait  esca ;  laun  sindonis  species  ;  &  a  paun 
pignus  :  vbi  aduerte  au  nihil  difFerre  ab  a.  Eodem  enim  sono  pro- 
ferimus  a  hdl,  B-All  pila ;  et  tu  bdl,  baule,  Yociferari :  at  ubi  vere 
diplithongus  est,  a,  deducitur  in  a,  vt  an  awe  imperium ;  du^er 
terebra." 

Here  he  admits  that  au  in  his  own  phonetic  writing  is 
sometimes  the  sound  which  he  represents  as  a  simple  vowel, 
his  "  broad  a"  and  sometimes  "  truly  a  diphthong,"  but  then 
becomes  du  or  a  -\-  ii.  I  feel  therefore  bound  to  take  his 
au  as  =  his  a  or  (aa),  and  his  du  as  =  (aau).  In  this  point 
then  Gill  must  have  given  in  to  the  xvii  th  century  pronun- 
ciation. The  pronunciation  (aau)  is  not  recognised  by 
others.  In  Gill's  first  edition,  1619,  he  uses  au  instead  of  a, 
for  (aa)  and  in  the  case  of  "the  true  diphthong"  to  make 
the  u  apparent,  he  considers  the  u  and  not  the  a  to  be 
lengthened.      The  meaning  is  evidently  the  same. 

1633.  Butler  is  still  less  explicit,  for  after  saying  that 
"  the  rigJit  sound  is  a  mixed  sound  of  two  vowels  whereof 
they  (diphthongs)  are  made,"  and  referring  to  the  Greek, 
he  merely  tells  us  that  "  au  in  PauVs  and  his  compounds, 
Pauls- cross,  Pauls-eyre-yard,^  the  Londoners  pronounce  after 
the  French  manner,  as  ow.'^ 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  Ben  Jonson's  grammar  1640, 
which  was  not  published  till  two  years  after  his  death,  and 
which  has  probabl}^  been  tampered  with.  Jonson  was  born 
in  1574,  ten  years  after  Gill  and  Shakspere,  and  his  pro- 

1  But  that  it  does  not  necessarily  do  witli  his  admitting  it  afterwards  to  be 

so,    appears   from   his   calling  long   i,  "fere  diphthongus  ae<,"  and,  as  it  will 

which  was  " fere  diphthongus  el''   the  be  seen,   he    almost  uses  these    very 

"thick  ^■,"  or  *'^  crassa."     So  that  his  words. 

assertion  that  « in  tall  is  "« lata"  or  2   fhe   Greek   €  here    represents  a 

"broad  a"  would  not  be  inconsistent  crossed  c,  much  resembling  it  in  form. 

10 
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nunciation  at  best  belongs  to  the  very  edge  of  the  xvith 
century.     He  says, 

when  a  *'  comes  before  I.  in  the  end  of  a  Syllabe,  it  obtaineth  the 
full  Prench  sound,  and  is  utter' d  with  the  mouth  and  throat  wide 
open'd,  the  tongue  bent  backe  from  the  teeth,  as  in  al.  smal.  gal. 
fal.  tal.  col.  So  in  Syllabes,  where  a  Consonant  followeth  the  I.  as 
in  salt.  malt,  halme.  calme.'''' 

Bullokar  writes  (baTm  kaTm  =  baul'm  kaul'm)  for  balmy 
calm,  Salesbury  gives  calme.,  call  in  his  Welsh  pronuncia- 
tion, as  words  in  which  "  a  is  thought  to  decline  toward  the 
sound  of  the  diphthong  aw,  and  the  wordes  to  be  read  in 
thys  wyse  caul.,  caulme.''  Gill  gives  balm  as  (bAAm)  accord- 
ing to  our  present  interpretation  of  his  a  =  au.  Ben  Jon- 
son's  explanation  of  his  a  before  I  will  really  apply  better 
to  (aa)  than  to  (aa),  because  he  omits  all  mention  of  labial 
action,  but  I  suspect  that  (aa)  was  fully  developed  in  England 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  and  that  he  intended  to  indicate 
its  sound,  but  had  not  noticed  its  labial  character.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  however  that  Jonson's  account  of  this 
sound  is  almost  translated  from  the  description  of  Latin  A 
in  Terentianus  Maurus  whom  he  cites  in  a  note  : 

A,  prima  locum  littera  sic  ab  ore  sumit, 
Immunia,  rictu  patulo,  tenere  labra ; 
Linguamqz^e  necesse  est  ita  pandulam  reduci, 
Ut  nisus  in  illam  valeat  subire  vocis, 
Nee  partibus  uUis  aliquos  ferire  dentes. 

and  this  renders  his  description  altogether  suspicious,  as  if 
it  were  the  result  of  learning,  not  of  observation. 

The  result  is  that  in  the  earlier  part  and  middle  of  the 
XVI  th  century  and  at  least  to  1580  the  sound  of  au  was 
(au)  or  (aau)  ;  that  at  the  close  it  may  have  passed 
into  {aa)  ready  to  fall  positively  into  (a a)  in  the  next 
century.  The  modern  contest  between  (aa)  and  (aa) 
in  such  words  as  gauntj  haunt,  jaunt  =  (gaant,  iiaant, 
dzhaant)  or  (gAAnt,  HAAnt,  dzliAAnt),  while  aunt  has 
remained  (aant), — seems  to  point  to  a  time  of  (aa)  or 
(aa)  before  (a a)  was  evolved.  In  giving  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Shakspere,  however,  having  regard  to  the 
archaic  habits  of  the  stage,  I  think  it  will  be  more  cor- 
rect to  write  the  full  diphthong  (au),  see  Chapter  YIII. 
§  8.  The  change  of  (a)  by  the  action  of  (u)  would 
naturally  be  to  the  round  form  (o),  for  which  in  French, 
the  narrower  form  (o)  has  prevailed.  But  if  the  (a)  fell 
first  into  (a),  the  (u)  would  labialize  it  into  (o),  for 
which  the  narrower  form  (a)  is  frequently  substituted. 
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The  distinction  between  primary,  or  narrow,  and  wide 
forms,  is  seldom  upheld  in  its  purity,  and  the  sound 
varies  frequently,  unnoticed,  from  narrow  to  wide  in 
different  individuals,  who  believe  themselves  to.  be 
speaking  alike. 

AU  —  XVII  TH  Century. 

1053.  Wallis  says:  ^' Au  vel  aiVy  recte  pronunciatum,  sonum 
exhiberet  compositum  ex  Anglorum  a  brevi  et  w,  (seu).  Sed  a 
plerisque  nunc  dierum  effertur  simpliciter  ut  Germanorum  d  pingue 
(aa)  ;  sono  nempe  hterse  d  dilatato,  et  sono  Htterae  w  prorsus  sup- 
presso..  Eodem  nempe  sono  efferunt  dll  onmes,  awl  subula;  cdll 
voco,  caul,  cawl,  omentum,  vel  etiam  tiara  muliebris." 

This  is  just  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Gill  had  arrived  at, 
but  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  pair,  fall  folly ,  of  Wallis  = 

(fAAl    fAli). 

1668.  WiLKiNS  entirely  agrees  with  Wallis.  Price  only 
says  that  "  aw  soundes  broader  then  au  as  daichy  haunts  ^  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  clear. 

1685.  Cooper,  as  u&ual,  is  rather  peculiar.  He  says  : 
*'u4  in  can,  cast,  cum  u  coalescens  (£eu)  .  .  .  nunquam  occurrit  in 
nostra  lingua.  Lance  hasta,  lancet  scalprum  chirurgicum,  a  lanceola ; 
lanch  navem  solvere  a  G.  lancer,  Jaculari,  Ganch  in  sudes  acutas 
prsecipitem  dare,  liant  a  G.  hanter  frequento ;  hanch  a  G.  hanche 
femur;  Gayit,  macer  quasi  want  ab  A.S.  ivana  carens,  gantlet  chi- 
rotheca  ferrea,  landress  a  lavando,  nullo  modo  scribi  debent  cum  n ; 
contra  enim  suadent  sonus  et  derivatio  ;^  falso  itaqw^  seribuntur 
launce  &c.  Quaedam  vocabula  a  latiais  prsecipue  derivata  scribimus 
per  au  pronunciamus  prout  au  vel  a  (aa)  audacious  audax  ;  maunder 
murmurare  ;  a  G.  maudire  maledicere  .....  0  in  loss,  lost  con- 
junctus  cum  u  semper  scribimus  per  au  (au),  ut  audible  audibilis, 
audience  audientia ;  audit~or-y  auditorium,  augment  augeo,  augury 
augurium,  august  augustus,  auricular  auricularis,  austerity  austeritas, 
authentick  authenticus,  authority  authoritas,  cautious  cautus,  fraudu- 
lent dolosus,  laudable  laudabilis,  laurel  laurus,  plausible  plausibilis, 
negligenter  loquentes  pronunciant  prout  a  (aa)  ;  in  caeteris  vocibus 
au  &  aw  semper  prout  a  (aa)  pronunciamus." 

This  fancy  for  pronouncing  au  as  (au)  or  (ou)  in  certain 
words,  seems  peculiar  to  Cooper  ;  it  may,  however,  have 
represented  one  of  the  transitional  stages  (au,  au,  au,  aa)  or 
(au,  au,  a ,  aa,  aa).  We  can  readily  conceive  that  the  sound 
had  passed  through  all  these  stages ;   the  (aa)  often  heard  at 

1  As  to  sound,  many  even  now  say  (m,  n)  when  they  represented  what  are 

(lAAntsh     lAAnsh,      HAAnt,      HAAntsh  now  the  French  nasals,  was  a  regular 

HAAQsh,  gAAnt'let,  lAAn-dres).     As  to  indication  of  their  origin,  see  supra  p» 

derivation,  the  insertion  of  (u)  before  143,  and  M,  N  below. 
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present  in  haunt,  gaunt,  jaunt,  favours  the  notion  that  {aa) 
once  existed.  Cooper's  *' negligenter  loquentes"  refers  of 
course  to  the  general  pronunciation,  which  was  opposed  to 
his  ideas  of  correctness.  Whenever  an  orthoepist  talks  of  a 
*'  careless''  pronunciation,  he  means  that  which  is  most  pre- 
valent, and  which  is  therefore  most  valuable  to  the  student 
of  changes,  while  his  ^' careful' '  pronunciation  is  that  of 
Dr.  Gill's  "  docti  interdum,"  seldom  or  never  heard  when 
speakers  are  thinking  of  the  meaning,  rather  than  the  sound, 
of  what  they  say. 

1686.  MiEGE  says:  *'La  diphthonge  au  en  Anglois  se  prononce 
comme  notre  a  en  Francois,  Exemple,  Cause,  Author.  II  en  faut 
excepter  Auncient,  &  ses  Derivatifs,  oii  la  Diphthongue  se  prononce 
comine  Va  simple  en  Anglais.  De  meme  en  est  il  des  mots  finissans 
en  aunt,  comme  aunt,  to  daunt,  qu'il  faut  prononcer  aint,  ton  daint. 
To  laugh,  se  prononce  laiff.  Paul  suit  la  Hegle,  hormis  quand  on 
parle  de  1'  Egiise  Cathedi-ale  de  S.  Paul  a  Londi^es.  Alors  on 
r  appelle  Pols  ....  La  Dipththongue  aw  sonne  comme  un  a  long 
en  FranQois.  Exemple,  Law,  flaw  qu'il  faut  prononce  la,  fla. 
Mais  il  se  prononce  bref,  dans  awry.'''' 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  French  in  distinguishing 
(se)  from  (e),  and  (a)  or  («)  from  (a)  has  been  noticed  on 
pp.  71-2.  The  preceding  indications  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
Miege  meant  to  express  the  sounds,  (kAAz,  AA'thor,  aen'shent 
eesen'shent,  seaent,  dseaent,  laeaef,  PaaI  Pooulz,  Iaa  Aaa).  The 
sound  of  ancient  is  doubtful.  The  use  of  (seae)  in  aunt,  daunt 
is  rather  a  thin  pronunciation  at  the  present  day,  which 
some  ladies  even  still  further  thin  to  (sent,  daent).  The 
sound  (Pooulz)  is  not  now  heard,  but  as  Chaucer  writes 
Poivles,  and  as  Butler  gives  the  pronunciation  (Pooulz)  "  in 
the  French  manner,"  we  see  that  this  pronunciation  was 
very  old,  and  was  probably  confined  to  this  single  word. 

1701.  Jones  simply  identifies  a,  au,  aw  in  all,  Paul,  awl. 
But  he  gives  the  following  list  of 

words  in  au,  ''which  many  sound  as  with  an  o.  Auburn,  auction, 
audacious,  audible,  audience,  audit,  auditor,  auf  awf,  augment, 
augre,  August,  aumber,  aumelet,  aunt,  auspicious,  austere,  authen- 
tick,  author,  Autumn,  auxiliary,  because,  cautious,  centaury,  daunt, 
Dauphin,  debauch,  fault,  flaunt,  fraud,  herauld,  Henault,  jaundice, 
laudable,  maudlin,  maugre,  nauseous,  Pauls,  plausible,  restauration, 
sausage,  ribauldry,  vault." 

He  does  not  say  whether  the  o  is  long  (oo)  or  short  (o).  In 
sausage  we  now  use  (a),  and  frequently  in  because  (bikAZ', 
bikoz*),  but  auf  aiof  is  now  written  oaf  (oof).  Dauphin  is 
frequently  pronounced  as  French  (Doofex).  The  cases  in 
which  Jones  finds  al  written  for  au  will  be  considered  under 
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L  ;  and  those  in  which  au  is  written  as  a  written  before  M. 

N,  E,  will  be  considered  under  those  letters. 

In  the  XVII  th  century,  then,  cm  was  almost  universally 
pronounced  (aa),  but  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  so 
that  on  the  whole  the  rules  resembled  those  now  in  use, 

AU  —  XVIII  TH  Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthographist  take  the  sound  of  au 
for  granted,  and  must  have  pronounced  (aa).  The  following 
with  the  sound  of  (aa)  are  noteworthy,  sausage,  taunt,  vaunt, 
launcet,  launch. 

1766.  BucHxiNAN  has  (aa)  in  daio,  maw,  awe,  vault,  daunt, 
fault,  taunt,  but  has  (aeae)  in  aunt,  laugh,  where  Sheridan 
has  (ae). 

1768.  Franklin  has  (Iaz)  meaning  probably  (Iaaz)  laics. 

The  usages  with  regard  to  au  seem  to  have  been  nearly 
the  same  in  the  xviii  th  century  as  in  the  xix  th  century,  but 
the  orthoepists  of  the  xviiith  ignore  the  sound  (aa)  alto- 
gether, and  consequently  do  not  notice  the  sounds  (aant, 
laaf),  which  are  now  extremely  prevalent,  and  probably  were 
frequently  heard  during  the  preceding  century.  Our  pre- 
sent orthoepists  reject  the  sounds  also. 

OU  —  XVI  TH  Century. 

1530.  Palsgrave  says  :  *'  Ov  in  the  frenche  tong  shalbe  sounded 
lyke  as  the  Italians  sounde  this  vqwel  v,  or  they  with  vs  that 
sounde  the  latine  tong  aright,  that  is  to  say,  almost  as  we  sounde 
hym  in  these  wordes,  a  cowe,  a  mowe,  a  sowe,  as  o'vltre^  sovdayn, 
ovhlier,  and  so  ofsuche  other." 

The  ou  in  French  is  called  "  ou  clos"  and  sometimes  "  o 
clos^'  by  Meigret,  which  would  lead  to  suppose  it  rather  {u\\) 
than  (u),  see  p,  131,  note.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
Italian  u,  which  was  certainly  (uu).  But  it  seems  from 
other  writers  that  this  pronunciation  of  (kuu,  muu,  suu), 
although  still  heard  in  the  I^orth  of  England,  was  going  out. 
Palsgrave's  pronunciation  is  probably  of  the  xvth  century 
in  this  point.  We  shall  see  that  these  words  were  so  pro- 
nounced in  the  xiv  th  century,  and  it  will  hence  be  most  con- 
venient to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  change  of  (uu)  into 
(ou)  to  the  next  chapter.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  ou 
was  universally  pronounced  as  (uu),  even  by  Palsgrave  and 
older  writers.  In  many  words,  ow  derived  from  ags.  aio,  was 
called  (oou).     Palsgrave  says  in  another  place  : 

*'  If  m  or  n  followe  next  after  o  in  a  frenche  worde  both  in  one 
syllable,  than  shall  the  o  be  sounded  almost  lyke  this  diphthonge 
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ov,  and  somcthyng  in  the  noose:  as  these  wordcs  mon,  ton,  son, 
renSm,  shalbe  sownded  movn,  tovn,  sovn,  renovm  and  so  of  all  suche 
other,  and  in  like  wyse  shall  o  be  sownded  though  the  next  syllable 
folowynge  begynne  with  an  other  m  or  n,  as  in  these  wordes  hdme, 
somme,  honne,  tonerre,  whiche  they  souwde  houme,  houne,  soumme, 
tounner,  and  so  of  suche  other." 

Meigret  knows  nothing  of  this,  but  the  effect  on  English 
ears  is  important  in  the  transference  of  French  words  to 
English,  where  on,  when,  at  present,  nasal,  became  otm, 
meaning  (uun),  which  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  fell  into 
(oun).  Thus  Hart  in  giving  the  pronunciation  of  the 
French  Lord's  prayer,  writes  (tun,  num,  volunte*,  kum'an, 
dun*e,  pardun'aH,  pardun'unz,  unt),  for,  ton,  nom,  volonte, 
comme,  donnez,  pardonne,  pardonnons,  ont. 

1547.  Salesbury  gives  no  special  article  on  oti,  but  he  has 
the  following  words,  involving  this  combination,  which  may 
be  classified  as  follows, 
(oo)  BOWE,  ho  (boo)  arcus ;    ceowe  kro  (kroo)  cornix ;    teowe  tro 

(troo)  opinor. 
(o)  honouee  onor  (on*or)  honos ;  —  probably  a  mistake  for  onwr 

(on'ur). 
(uu)  wowe,  w  (uu)  petere  ut  procus ; — a  "Welshism  for  (wuu)  now 

written  woo. 
(u)   NAEROWE,   narrw   (nar'u)   angustus ;    spahowe,   sparw  (spar'u) 

passer ;  geacyouse,  grasiws  (graa'sijUs)  comis  ;  empeeouee,  em- 

perwr  (em'perur)  imperator*  double,  dwhyl  (dub*/l),  see  also 

under  (ou). 
(ou)  LOW  low  (lou)  niugire ;    ]S"^owe  now  (nou)  nunc  ;   thott  ddow 

(dhou) ;  double  u  dowhyl  uw  (dou•b^l  yy),  see  also  under  (u). 

It  is  evident  that  *'  the  (uuz)  have  it,"  but  the  (ouz)  are 
in  force.  Those  words  marked  (oo)  by  Salesbury  were  pro- 
bably (oou),  as  at  present,  but  the  (u)  was  possibly  faint  and 
disregarded. 

1555.  Cheke  says :  "  foule,  boule,  houle  i^ovX  ^ov\  6v\  ful  bul 
hul  latinuw  u  est.  nam  lume^  nu^^tij  acute  argute  \\ifjL€V  vovvru 
UK^re  apyovre  sic  Graece  transferuntur." 

Since  Mekerch  in  taking  the  passage  transfers  it  thus 
'*  moule  concha,  douken  pa?2ni,  /6«X,  S«/c  mul  duk  u  Lati- 
num  est,"  and  we  know  that  in  the  old  Dutch  words ^  cited 
ou  was  (ou)  or  {ou),  we  see  at  once  that  these  scholars  were 
led  away  by  their  interpretation  of  the  Greek  ov  as  =  (ou), 
to  imagine  that  the  Latin  u  had  the  same  sound,  instead  of, 
conversely,  from  the  known  (uu)  sound  of  Latin  w  conclud- 
ing the  (uu)  sound  of  Greek  ov.  In  Choke's  time  then  the 
English  "foule,  boule,  houle"  were  (foul,  boul,  Houl). 

^  The  modern  forms  are  mouiv,  moud,  molle,  (mou,  moud,  mol-e),  and  doek  (dunk). 
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1568.  Sir  T.  Smith  fully  endorses  Cheke's  inference  tliat 
the  Latin  long  u  was  pronounced  as  he  pronounced  Grreek 
ov,  that  is,  (ou) ,  saying : 

**  OT  diphthongus  Grmca,  (ou)  et  cov,  (oou).  Ex  (o)  breur  &  (u), 
diphthongum  habebant  Latini,  quae  si  non  eadem,  vicinissima  certe 
est  ov  Graecse  diphthongo,  &  proxime  accedit  ad  sonum  zi  Latinae. 
Ita  quae  Latine  per  u  longum  scribebant,  Graeci  exprimebawt  per  ov. 
quae  per  u  breuem,  per  v,  quasi  sonos  vicinissimos.  At  ex  (oo) 
longa  &  (u)  diphthongus  apud  nos  freqnens  est,  apud  Graecos  rara, 
nisi  apud  lonas  :  apud  Latinos  baud  scio  an  fuit  vnquam  in  vsu. 

(ou),   (bou)  flectere,   (boul)  sphaera,  (kould)  poteram,  (mou)  meta 

foeni,  (sou)  sus  faemina. 
cov.  (boon)  arcus,   (booul)  sinum  aut  scaphium,  (koould)  frigidus, 

(moou)   metere,   aut  irridere  os  distorquewdo,  (soou)  seminare, 

aut  suere."^ 

And  again  in  his  Greek  pronunciation,  he  adds  :   *'  ov  ab  omnibus 
recte  sonatur,  &  u  facit  Latinum  quando  producitur,   yt  aduertit 
Terentianus  :   differt  cov  gTanditate  yocis,  vt  etiam  7]v  ab  ev  dis- 
tinguimus. 
ov,  how,  jSov,  flectere.     a  hay  mow,  jjbov,  foeni  congeries,  a  gowne, 

ryovv,  toga. 
cov.  a  low,  IBcov,  arcus.     to  mow,  fiatv,  metere,  vel  os  torquere.  goWj 

rycov,  abeamus. 
v.     V  breue  Latinum.      a  hull  taurus.     u  longum  vel  ov,  a  howl, 

jSovX,  globus,     cov,  a  howle  pcovK,  Sinum  ligneum,  vas  in  quo 

lac  seruatur,  vel  vnde  ruri  bibitur. 

Here  Smith  agrees  with  Salesbury  in  the  close  diphthong 
(ou),  but  distinguishes  an  (oou)  where  Salesbury  only  heard 
(oo)  as  in  howe,  arcus.  In  the  same  way  at  the  present  day, 
very  few  of  those  who  say  (hoou)  acknowledge  the  final  (u), 
because  most  of  them  insert  it  in  no,  go,  etc.,  saying  {noon, 
goou)  for  {noo,  goo),  and  hence  consider  that  they  pronounce 
simple  (oo)  in  both  cases.  Very  few  would  say  (oi  noon  noo 
hoon  soo  loou)  for  /  know  no  bow  so  low,  or  would  distinguish 
no  beau  as  (noo  hoo)  from  know  bow  (noou  boon).  Smith  at 
the  same  time  absolutely  disagrees  with  Palsgrave  in  mow, 
sow,  saying  (mou,  sou)  where  the  latter  says  (muu,  suu).  It 
is  singular  that  this  difference,  to  which  we  shall  have  to 
allude  again  presently,  turns  upon  precisely  the  error  con- 

1  At  present  it  is  usual  to  distinguish  clothys  or  o])er  sedys '  in  Promptorium, 

sow  seminare,  seiv  suere,  which  would  '  I  sowe  with  a  nedell'   in  Palsgrave, 

lead  to  saying  (soou,   sen) .     We  find  while  Levins  gives  both  sewe  and  sowe 

for  sow  seminare   '  sowy«  corne,  or  any  for  suere,  and  does  not  appear  to  give 

ojjer   sedys'  in   the    Promptorium,   '  I  the  English  for  seminare  at  all.     Pro- 

sowe  corne,    or   any   other   seedes'  in  bably  Levins' s  sowe  should  have  been 

Palsgrave  ;   and  for  sew  suere,   '  sowe  explained  seminare. 
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cerning  Greek  ov.  Although  there  were  then  living  persons 
who  pronounced  (uu)  for  ou,  yet  Cheke  and  Smith  both  refer 
their  sound  (ou)  to  the  Greek  ov,  and  then  infer  the  mon- 
strous conclusion  that  the  Latins  pronounced  their  long  u  in 
the  same  way. 

1569.  Hart,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  p.  132,  writes 
fowerth^  (fouurth)  fower  (touur) ,  j^oure  (i^oiiur) ,  floicer  (flouur), 
marking  the  second  element  of  the  diphthong  as  long. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  prolonging  a  diphthong  the  second 
element  must  be  lengthened,  because  the  first  and  the  glide 
must  pass  in  the  usual  time  in  order  to  preserve  the  character 
of  the  diphthong.  As  however  the  lengthening  of  the 
second  element  is  accidental,  it  is  not  usually  marked  in 
palaeotype.  In  the  course  of  his  work,  however.  Hart  does 
not  mark  the  second  element  as  long  ;  for  example  I  find, 
(nou,  sound).  Hart  also  leaves  out  the  (u)  occasionally  as 
(vo,elz,  knoon,  thon't,  knoledzh,)  for  voivels,  known,  thought, 
knowledge.  Hart  also  writes  (dub'l)  for  double,  thus  agreeing 
with  one  of  Salesbury's  notations  for  this  word. 

1580.  BuLLOKAR  in  writing  of  the  sounds  of  o  (supra 
p.  93)  says  that  the  third  sound  is  "  as,  v,  flat  and  short,  that 
is  to  say,  as  this  sillable  ou,  short  sounded.''  Again,  under 
u  he  talks  of  one  of  the  vowel  sounds  of  u  being  "of  flat 
sound,  agreeing  to  the  olde  and  continued  sound  of  the  diph- 
thong :  ou  :  but  always  of  short  sounde.''  This  he  distin- 
guishes by  writing  a  hook,  like  a  comma  below,  which  will 
be  here,  for  convenience,  printed  as  a  comma  before.  He 
then  identifies  in  his  notation  o,v  o,tc  ,02V  ,ootv  ,v  ,u  ,o  ,oo, 
where  the  two  o's  are  united  into  one  sign  like  Greek  co, 
observing  "that  no  diphthong  is  of  so  short  sounde  as  any 
short  vowell,  and  that  as  well  short  vowels,  as  diphthongs 
ending  a  sillable,  are  of  meane  time,  that  is,  betweene  short 
and  long,  their  time  before  shewed  notwithstanding."  •  The 
following  are  some  of  the  words  in  the  ordinary  spelling  in 
which  he  uses  these  notations  stun,  sound,  doubt,  other,  fully, 
some,  such,  without,  precious,  youth,  good,  much,  under,  colour, 
unwilling,  comfort,  double,  vowels,  come,  but,  word,  our.  AVith 
the  exception  of  sound,  doubt,  without,  vowels,  our,  which 
have  now  (ou)  and  youth  which  has  (uu),  all  the  above  words 
have  now  (o),  and  it  will  be  shewn  under  U  that  we  may  infer 
an  elder  (u)  or  (?/)  from  a  modern  (o).  There  is  therefore 
no  doubt  that  Bullokar  pronounced  ou  as  (u)  at  times ;  at 
other  times  I  think  it  must  have  been  (uu),  for  he  would  not 
have  used  the  phrase  ''^  ou  short  sounded"  unless  there  had 
been  an  ^*ou  long  sounded."   Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  word 
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voivels  was  called  by  him  (vuu'elz)  rather  than  (vu'elz).  We 
have  here  then  a  direct  confirmation  of  Palsgrave  and  con- 
tradiction to  Smith.  Thus  boiu  flectere  =  (bou)  in  Smith, 
and  (buu)  in  Bullokar,  both  giving  bow  arcus  as  (boon). 
We  are  reminded  here  of  the  distinction  between  the  Ehg- 
lish  (ban)  and  the  Scotch  (buu).  Again  boivl  sinum  is  (booul) 
in  Salesbury,  Smith,  Bullokar  ;  but  boivl  sphsera,  is  (boul)  in 
Smith  and  (buul)  in  Bullokar.  The  celebrated  bowling 
greens  at  Nottingham  are  commonly  called  (baud/q)  or 
(bou'l/q  griinz)  to  this  day.  Walker  says  on  the  word  bowl 
sphsDra,  which  he  calls  (b^'^l)  meaning  {boovl) : 

''Many  respectable  speakers  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  Jioivl  (houI)  the  noise  made  by  a  dog.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  and  Mr.  Perry  declare  for  it ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  it  as  the  vessel  to  hold 
Hquor,  rhyming  with  hole  {hool,  booul).  I  remember  ha^-ing  been 
corrected  by  Mr.  Garrick  for  pronouncing  it  like  howl]  and  am 
upon  the  whole  of  opinion,  that  pronouncing  it  as  I  have  marked 
it,  (bool),  is  the  preferable  mode,  though  the  least  analogical." 

Walker  derived  his  knowledge  entirely  from  observing 
the  spelling  and  custom  of  his  time.  Hence  his  argument  is 
perfectly  groundless.  Boivl,  the  cup,  is  connected  with  holly 
bole,  and  the  sound  of  {oo)  is  to  be  expected,  the  additional 
(u)  arising  merely  from  the  following  /,  as  will  be  shewn 
under  L.  But  hoicl,  the  balb  was  the  French  houle,  correctly 
written  houl  or  bowl  in  older  English,  not  only  as  we  see 
from  Bullokar,  who  calls  this  sound  of  ou  its  ''  old  and  con- 
tinued sound,"  but  as  will  appear  from  the  study  of  Chaucer's 
orthography.  The  change  of  (uu)  into  (ou)  in  English, 
which  occurred  partly  perhaps  in  the  xv  th  century,  but 
which  we  see  by  Palsgrave  and  Bullokar,  was  not  fully  com- 
pleted in  the  xvith,  and  which  the  words  through,  youth, 
you^  a  wound  some  say  (a  wound),  could^  would,  should,  flowk 
(a  flounder),  soujp,  group,  rouge,  route,  occasionally  called 
(rout)  like  rout,  Cowper,  only  called  (kou'per)  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  family.  Brougham,  (Bruum)  as  spoken 
by  Lord  Brougham,  though  the  carriage  is  often  called 
(Bro^'om),  will  convince  us  that  the  change  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  nature  and  laws  of  this  change  will  best  be 
considered  hereafter.^ 

^  "Walker  continues  as  follows,  and  ties  of  observing.     "  But  as  the  vessel 

it  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  in  a  note,  howl  has  indisputably  this  sound  it  is 

to  draw  attention  to  the  extreme  con-  rendering  the  language  still  more  irre- 

fusion   of    ideas   concerning  language  gular  to  give  the  ball  howl  a  different 

that  possessed  this  respectable  ortho-  one."     That  is,  because  in  early  times 

epist,  because  it  is  still  widely  preva-  of  our  orthography,  when  the  writer 

lent,  as  I  have  had  frequent  opportuni-  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  represent 
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1621.  Gill  agrees  with  Smith,  and  writes :  (bound)  bound, 
(sound)  sound,  (blooun)  blown,  (throoun)  thrown,  (bou) 
bough,  (boon)  arcus,  (boul)  bowl  a  ball,  (booul)  bowl  a  cup. 


the  sound  of  (uu),  but  wandered  be- 
tween 0  and  OU,  ow,  which  last  hap- 
pened to  be  also  appropriated  to  sounds 
which  were  distinctly  (oou), — and  be- 
cause people  following  the  tendencies 
of  sound,  quite  independently  of  spell- 
ing, altered  the  sound  of  (uu)  in  many 
wordes  to  (ou,  ou),  so  as  still  to  keep 
up  a  distinction  in  speech  between 
words  previously  distinguished  though 
in  a  different  way, — all  these  tendencies 
are  to  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  a 
casual  similarity  of  spelling ;  and  it  is 
to  be  deemed  less  irregular,  because  the 
spelling  is  alike,  to  change  the  sound 
of  one  of  the  words,  than  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent sound  to  two  words  spelled  alike, 
or  to  change  the  spelling  of  one  of 
them.  Of  course,  then,  know  now  should 
be  pronounced  alike,  as  also  the  latter 
parts  of  shoe,  hoe,  changed  hanged.  The 
irregularity  was  not  in  the  sound  but 
in  the  clumsy  orthography.  Walker 
proceeds  thus,  "  The  inconvenience  of 
this  irregularity  is  often  perceived  in  the 
word  bow,"  the  irregularity  was  spelling 
two  words,  i.e.  two  collections  of  sound 
in  the  same  way ;  Walker  assumes  it 
to  be,  pronouncing  one  word,  i.e.  one 
collection  of  letters,  in  two  ways. 
The  confusion  of  writing  and  sound 
could  not  be  more  complete.  "To 
have  the  same  word"  i.e.  sound,  "sig- 
nify different  things,  is  the  fate  of  all 
languages ;  but  pronouncing  the  same 
word"  i.e.  written  symbol,  "differently 
to  signify  different  things,  is  multiply- 
ing difficulties  without  necessity"  to 
the  reader,  not  the  listener,  and  the 
remedy  is  with  the  writer,  not  the 
speaker,  "  for  though  it  may  be  alleged 
that  a  different  pronunciation  of  the 
same  word  "  i.e.  written  symbol,  "to 
signify  a  different  thing,  is  in  some 
measure  remed}ang  the  poverty  and 
ambiguity  of  language"  i.e.  written 
symbols,  "it  may  be  answered,  that  it 
is  in  reality  increasing  the  ambiguity" 
of  orthography,  not  of  language,  "  by 
setting  the  eye  and  ear  at  variance, 
and  obliging  the  reader  to  understand 
the  context  before  he  can  pronounce 
the  word,"  A  good  argument  against 
unphonetic  spelling.  But  to  conclude 
that  pronunciation  must  follow  the  un- 
phonetic spelling,  is  to  determine  that 


every  baby  should  learn  to  read  before 
it  speaks.  This  would  almost  beat 
those  celebrated  Irish  infants  of  whom 
a  native  preacher  is  said,  by  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  in  his  Memoirs,  to  have 
declared,  inveighing  against  the  pre- 
cocious wickedness  of  his  times,  that, 
'  little  children  who  could  neither  walk 
nor  talk,  ran  about  the  streets  blas- 
pheming.' Walker  continues :  "It 
may  be  urged  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  had  these  ambiguities  in 
words"  written  symbols,  "which  were 
only  distinguished  by  their  quantity  or 
accent."  That  is,  words  differing  in 
the  accent  given  to  the  syllables,  or  in 
the  length  of  vowel  sounds  were  written 
alike — a  defect  in  orthography,  but 
certainly  not  in  the  language  which 
distinguished  the  sounds.  "But  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage had  a  written  accent  to  distin- 
guish such  words  as  were  pronounced 
differently  to  signify  different  things," 
as  the  Greek  accents  were  an  invention 
of  later  grammarians  chiefly  to  assist 
foreigners,  it  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  if  Walker  had  mentioned 
the  grounds  of  this  '  high  probability,' 
"  and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  different 
spelling,"  of  course,  when  the  accent 
points  to  a  difference  of  sound,  and  is 
not  merely,  as  old  Bullokar  often  used 
it,  and  as  we  find  in  French  a,  d,  '  for 
the  sake  of  equivocy,'  just  as  we  may 
imagine  Walker  Avould  have  looked  on 
the  diverse  spellings  riie,  write,  right, 
wright,  or  air,  heir,  eyre,  ere,  e'er» 
Walker  continues,  "and  though  the 
Latin  word  lego  signified  either  to  read 
or  to  send,  according  to  the  quantity 
with  which  the  first  syllable  was  pro- 
nounced," that  is,  the  word  (leg-oo) 
meant  /  gather  or  read,  and  the  word 
(leeg"Oo)  meant  /  send,  and  the  two 
words  were  in  this  particular  inflection 
written  alike,  "  it  was  certainly  an  im- 
perfection in  that  language,"  read,  or- 
thography, "  which  ought  not  to  be 
imitated.  Ideas  and  combinations  of 
ideas  will  always  be  more  numerous 
than  words  ;  and  therefore  the  same 
word  will  often  stand  for  very  different 
ideas;"  and  Walker  has  in  this  note 
strangely  illustrated  the  danger  of  such 
results  in  bad  writers  and  loose  thinkers. 
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He  has  however  some  remnants  of  the  (uu,  u)  sounds,  as 
(kuurts)  courts,  (kuuld)  could,  where  Smith  has  (kould),  and 
admits  (wound)  as  a  Northern  pronunciation  of  woimd. 

1653.  Butler  says  (translating  his  symbols,) :  '^ow  in  the  substan- 
tive termination  our,  as  honour,  lahour,  succour,  and  in  the  adjective 
termination  ous,  as  glorious,  gracious,  p7^osperous  is  sound  as  oo  or  u 
short"  that  is  (u)  or  (u).  "This  being  general,  maybe  suffered 
as  an  Idiom  :  but  in  other  syllables  of  some  few  words,  whereof 
there  is  no  certain  rule  to  be  given,  it  is  not  so  excusable  :  as  when 
we  write  hloud,  floud,  courage,  scourge,  flourish,  nourish,  young,  youth, 
woulf,  double,  trouble,  &c.,  for  blood,  flood,  coorage,  scurge,  floorish, 
nurrish,  yung,  yuth,  wulf,  dubble,  trubble,  &c.,"  meaning  (blud,Rud, 
kwr'adzh,  sk?^rdzh,  flwr*/sh,  nur'ish,  juq^,  juth?,  wuli,  dub'l,  truh-l), 
*'  for  the  same  writing  hath  another  sound  in  lotid,  proud,  cour,^  scour, 
mound,  mouth,  coul,  scoul,  doubt,  trout,  and  the  same  sound  hath  an- 
other writing  in  good,  stood,  bud,  mud,  bur ge,"^  purge,  furrow,  murrain, 
lung,  gulf,  bubble,  stubble,  &c.,"  which  had  (w).  "  JSTeither  is  there 
any  more  reason  why  in  would,  could,  should,  roum,  wouf^  wound,  ou 
should  be  written  for  oo  long ;  than  that  for  cool,  pool,  fool,  tool, 
school,  stool,  hoof,  boom,  moon,  doom;  we  should  write  coul,  poul, 
foul,  toul,  shoul,  stoul,  houf  bourn,  moiin,  doum.  The  cause  of  this 
cacography  which  causeth  such  difficulty  is  a  causeless  affectation 
of  the  French  chalect ;  who  for  the  sound  of  oo  (which  in  their 
language  is  frequent)  do  sometimes  write  o  and  oftentimes  ou ;  as 
they  write  i,  ai,  oi,  and  sound  (ii,  e,  woee),*  or  as  they  write  en,  an, 
aw,  and  sound  an,  aun,  oiv  for  entend,  command,  costeau,  saying 
antand;  coomaund,  coteow.     But  that  they  speak  otherwise  than  they 

by  confiising   a  spoken  and  a  written  necked,  pedantic,  unphilosophical,  rm.- 

Mvoxdi,  language  wa.di  orthography  ;  "but  serably- informed,     and    therefore    su- 

altering  the  sound  of  a  word,  without  premely    certain,    self-confident,     and 

altering   the   spelling,    is   forming    an  self-conceited  orthographers  who  make 

unwritten  language,"     The  orthoepist  default,  when  they  will  not  alter  the 

the  orthpgrapher,  the  word-pedlar,  is  spelling  after  the  sound  has  changed, 

here  shewn  to  the  life.     It  is  a  horror  and  maintain  that  though  their  rules 

to  him,  a  monstrosity,  this  formation  must  be  right,  it  is  only  the  exceptions 

of  an  "unwritten  language."      As  if  which  prove  them, — forgetting  that  as 

all    languages    were    not  formed  uu-  some  foreigner  pithily  said,  "English 

written,  were  not  to  the  great  majority  orthographical  rules  are  all  exceptions." 

of  present  speakers,  unwritten.     As  if  ^  Meaning  cower,  written  cowryn  in 

all   those   who   made   languages,  who  the  Promptorium,   cowre  in  Palsgrave, 

altered  their  sounds,  who  brought  them  and  coure  in  Levins, 

to  their  present  speech-form,  knew  or  ^  Query,  borage,  as   written  in   the 

cared   about   writing  ;  as   if  even  the  Promptorium,  the  hour  age  of  Palsgrave 

majority  of  those  who  speak,  pause  to  and  burrage  of  Levins,  exhibiting  the 

consider  in  the  rapidity  of  discourse,  three  common  spellings  for  the  same 

how  the  printers  of  the  day  choose  to  sound. 

print,  and  the  writing-masters  choose  ^    Room,  woof  "  of  woven,  as  warp 

to  order  their  pupils  to  write !     No,  it  because  warped  or  wrapped  round  the 

is   not  the  language,   or  the  speakers  beam"  adds  Butler, 

that  are  in  fault  in  obeying  and  carry-  ^  Butler  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of 

ing  out  the  organic  laws  of  speech  and  the  xyi  th  or  to  the  xvii  th  century,  in 

word  formation.      It   is   those   word-  his   French,  when   the  change  of  the 

pedlars,  those  letter-drivers,  those  stiff-  French  «« from  (ai)  to  (e)  was  complete. 
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wiite,  is  no  reason  why  we  slioulcl  write  otherwise  than  we  speak ; 
considering  what  an  ease  and  certainty  it  would  be  both  to  readers 
and  writers,  that  every  letter  were  content  with  its  own  sound,  and 
none  did  intrude  upon  the  right  of  another.  The  termination  our 
accented,  is  sounded  in  two  syllables  :  as  in  devour,  dejlour  ;  and  in 
all  monosyllables,  as  our,  hour,  hour,  Jlour,  tour,  sour,  lour,  scour, 
pour  Yerb  fundo  :  the  I^oun  is,  for  difference,  written  in  two 
syllables  pouer  potestar,  and  so  are  all  the  substantives  in  the 
plural  number ;  as  flouers,  toners,  Shouers :  and  sometime  in  the 
singular  not  only  in  verse  :  but  in  prose  also." 
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1653.  "Wallis  says:  ^^  Ou  et  ow  duplicem  sonum  obtinent ; 
alteram  clariorem,  alteram  obscuriorem.  In  quibusdam  vocabulis 
effertur  sono  clariori  per  o  apertum,^  et  w.  Ut  in  soul  anima,  sduld 
vendebam,  venditum,  S7i6iv  nix,  hioiv  scio,  sow  sero,  suo,  owe  debeo, 
howl  poculum,  etc.,  quo  etiam  sono  et  d  simplex  nonnunquam 
effertur  nempe  ante  Id  ut  in  gold  aurum,  scold  rixor,  hold  teneo, 
cold  frigidus,  old  senex,  antiquus,  etc.,  et  ante  //  in  p)6ll  caput, 
roll  volvo,  toll  vectigal,  etc.  Sed  et  hsec  omnia  ab  aliis  efferantur 
simpliciter  per  6  rotundum  acsi  scripta  essent  sole,  sold,  sno  &c.  In 
aliis  vocabulis  obscuriori  sono  efferantur ;  sono  nempe  composito  ex 
d  vel  u  obscuris  (a),  et  tv  (au).  Ut  in  hduse  domus,  mouse  mus, 
Idwse  pediculus,  hdul  globulus,  6ur  noster,  out  ex,  6wl  bubo,  tdwn 
oppidum,  foul  immundus,  fdwl  volucris,  h6w  flecto,  hdugh  ramus, 
sow  sus,  etc.  At  would  vellem,  should  deberem,  could  possem,  course 
cursus,  court  aula,  curia,  et  pauca  forsan  alia,  quamvis  (ut  proxime 
prsecedentia)  per  6u  pronunciaii  debeant,  vulgo  tamen  negligentius 
efferri  solent  per  oo  (uu)." 

Wallis  seems  to  say  that  (soul,  S6>uld,  sn6>u)  as  well  as  {^oo\ 
s^^'ld,  ^TLOo)  were  heard,  and  that  (g6>uld,  skt'uld,  b(9uld,  k^^uld, 
ovldi)  were  used,  although  he  did  not  approve  of  them.  This 
effect  of  L  will  be  considered  hereafter.  The  sound  (hous, 
mens)  &c.  is  the  same  as  the  modern  English,  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  former.  Wallis's  dictum  concerning 
luould,  etc.,  is  only  borne  out  by  Smith's  very  peculiar 
(kould)  could,  supra  p.  151.  We  have  seen  that  Gill  said 
(kuurt) ;  (kuurs)  is  still  common  in  the  JN^orth.  Wallis 
wishes  that  the  two  sounds  were  distinguished  in  writing, 


1  This    must    mean   "o   apertum,'*  I  suspect  that  tMs  is  a  theoretical  pro- 

that  is  (a),  giving  tlie  diphthong  (au);  nunciation,  arising  from  "Wallis's  con- 

although  it  is  certainly  very  singular,  sidering  the  vowel  o  short  in  the  diph- 

as  the  words   given  were   pronounced  thong  and  his  having  no  notation  for 

with  (oou)  in  the  xvi  th  century,  and  (o)    The  o  apertum  he  usually  marks  u, 

he   makes   some    of   them   have    (oo).  but  here  he  has  employed  o,  apparently 

This  (au)  is  the  diphthong  recognized  to  connect  the  sound  with  his  6  =  [oo), 

in  a  few  words  by  Cooper,  supra  p.  147.  so  that  he  may  really  mean  (ou). 
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using  oil  010  or  6u  6w  or  simply  oiv  for  (6>ii,  oo)  and  du  dw  or 
simply  OU  for  (ou).  Yet  how  many  would  feel  their  eyes 
offended  by  seeing  knoiv,  nou,  hou,  low,  sou,  sow,  row,  rou, 
notwithstanding  the  infinitesimal  nature  of  the  change. 

1668.  WiLKiNS  speaks  of  (ou)  only  as  the  sound  of  ow  in 
"  owr,  owle."  It  is  curious  that,  though  (asu)  is  the  common 
IN^orfolkism  now,  Wilkins  says  that  (se)  before  (u)  ''  will  not 
coalesce  into  a  plain  sound."  AVriters  on  phonetics  are  too 
apt  to  measure  the  pronouncing  powers  of  others  by  their 
own,  although  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  unfamiliar 
combinations  of  familiar  elements  become  current  to  their 
organs,  and  the  mistakes  they  make  in  hearing  and  imitating 
unfamiliar  sounds  and  slight  variations  of  familiar  sounds, 
should  teach  them  to  be  less  confident. 

1668.  Price  makes  several  categories  of  on,  ow. 

1)  ow,  OU  soimd  "like  o,"  that  is,  either,  (oo)  or  (o)  in  bestow, 
know,  a  bow,  flow,  low,  window,  throw,  gTow,*  glow ;  succour, 
brought,  endeavour,  although,  armour,  behaviour,  clamour,  colour, 
embassadour,  emperour,  errour,  gourd,  harbour,  mannour,  nought, 
odour,  ought,  rigour,  solicitour,  soul,  though,  thought,  wrought ;  in 
some  of  which  we  have  now  (a,  aa). 

2)  Ow,  OU  keep  their  "  full  sound"  (au)  in  how,  to  bow,  froward, 
allow,  cow,  coward,  now,  toward,  devout,  flout,  fourth,  our  Saviour, 
stout.  Although  (tau'id)  may  be  occasionally  heard,  it  is  un- 
frequent ;  (frau'jd)  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard ;  (fouxth)  is 
also  strange,  and  (s8e8e'vi,aua:)  the  strangest  of  all. 

3)  Ou  sounds  "like  short  w,"  that  is  (o),  in  cousin,  double, 
courage,  adjourn,  bloud,  couple,  courtesey,  discourage,  doubled, 
encourage,  floud,  flourish,  journey,  journal,  nourish,  ougiy,  scourge, 
touchstone,  touchy,  young.  All  these  pronunciations  remain  in  use 
although  we  no  longer  write  hloud,  floud,  ougly. 

4)  Ow,  OU  sound  "  like  woo,''''  that  is  (uu)  in  arrow,  pillow, 
barrow,  borrow,  fallow,  follow,  hallow,  morrow,  shaddow,  sorrow, 
swallow,  widdow,  willow,  winnow,  couch,  course,  discourse,  court, 
courtier. 

5)  "  Ow  soundes  like  iw  in  youth,"  meaning  (jiuth)  ?  This 
certainly  ought  to  have  formed  part  of  the  preceding  list. 

1685.  CooPEE  says  "  0  in  full,  fole  {u,  oo)  cum  u  (u)  conjunctus 
constituit  diphthongum  in  coulter  Yomis,  four  quatuor,  mould  panifico, 
mucesco,  typus  in  quo  res  formatur ;  moulter  plumas  exuere,  poulterer 
avicularius,  poultry  alites  villatici,  shoulder  humerus,  soul  anima ; 
in  cseteris  hunc  sonum  scribimus  per  o  ante  II  finalem,  vel  /,  quando 
prsecedit  aliam  consonantem ;  ut  hold  audax ;  quidam  hoc  mode 
pronunciant  owP 

"  C^  gutturalem  (o),  ante  u  Germanicum  oo  angiice  exprimentem 
(u)  semper  scribimus  per  ou ;  ut  out  ex  ;  about  circa ;  ou  tamen 
ahquando,  prseter  sonum  priorem,  sonatur  ut  oo  (uu)  ;  ut  I  could 
possem ;  ut  u  gutturahs  (o),  couple  copulo  ;  ut  a  (aa)  bought  emptus." 
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The  first  diphthong  must  be  written  theoretically  (wu),  but 
it  was  probably  meant  to  be  the  same  as  (ou),  coinciding 
with  Wallis's  diphthong,  because  Cooper  does  not  distinguish 
(Uy  o) .    The  second  diphthong  was  of  course  the  modern  (ou) . 

The  words  in  ou  which  Cooper  pronounces  with  the  first 
diphthong  (^m)  or  (ou),  as  above  mentioned,  all  contain  oulf 
and  to  these  he  adds  the  following  with  a  simple  o  before  /, 
behold,  hold,  holster,  holt,  cold,  colt,  dolt,  droll,  enroll,  fold, 
gold^  hold,  inholder  hospes,  jolt,  knoll,  manifold,  motten, 
poll,  roller,  rolls,  scold,  sold,  told,  vpholster  plumarius.  He 
also  says :  "  Quidem  scribunt  troll  vel  trowl  leeviter  eo,  ita 
controll  controul,  redargue,  joll  jole  caput,"  jowl  is  common 
now,  with  the  sound  (dzhaul),  "  toll  tole  vectigal  &c,  mold 
vel  mowld  humus,  at  mould  typus,"  a  distinction  now  lost,  if 
it  were  ever  made  by  others  beside  Cooper,  ^^bowl  hole 
patera." 

The  sound  of  the  second  diphthong  (ou)  is  given  by  Cooper 
to  all  other  words  in  otc,  as  "  houl  globulus,  gout  podagra, 
&c,"  some  of  which  he  allows  to  be  written  oiv,  as :  ad- 
votvson,  alloiv,  avow,  hoiv  torqueo,  hoioels,  hoicer,  hrow,  brown, 
browze,  carowze,  cow,  coward,  cower,  crown,  down,  dowry, 
droiun,  frown,  gown,  hoiu,  howl,  lower  frontem  capero,  mow 
fsenile,  now,  owl,  plow  aro,  rowel,  rowin  foenum  serotinum, 
shower,  sow  s.,  towel,  tower,  trowel,  vow,  vowel.  He  adds, 
"  bounce  crepo,  houser  thesaurarius,  clown  colonus,  drousie 
somnolentus,  loud  sonorous,  louse  pedicular,  renoun  gloria, 
rouze  excito,  souse  omasum,  touze  plurimum  vello ;  etc.,  scri- 
buntur  item  cum  ow.  W  quiescens  adjungitur  post  o  finale, 
(pra3ter  in  do  facio,  go  eo,  no  non,  so  sic,  to  ad)  ut  boive 
arcus,  doive  farina  subacta"  i.e.  dough,  "  owe  debeo,  sowe  sero, 
toive  lini  floccus,  &c,  &  in  oivn  assero,  disown  denego,  bellows 
follis,  gallows  patibulum,  towardness  indoles." 

Hence  Cooper  admits  (^u)  but  not  [oom)  making  the  latter 
purely  {oo).  He  gives  no  list  of  words  with  oic  pronounced 
as  (o)  or  {u,  uu). 

1686.  Miege's  lists  are  as  follows  :  ou  generally  =  aou, 
meaning  (ou),  not  (au),  although  Miege  confuses  French  a 
with  English  (aa). 

1)  ou  =  0,  meaning  (a),  in  adjourn,  bloud,  floud,  country,  couple, 
courage,  courtesey,  double,  doublet,  flourish,  goumet,  journey, 
Journal,  nourish,  scourge,  scoundrel,  touch,  trouble,  young,  in  which 
(skou'drel)  is  new. 

2)  ow  =  "  0  un  peu  long,"  meaning  (o)  or  (oo),  or  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  the  other,  or  else  (ou)  which  he  was  unable  to  ex- 
press in  French  letters :  in  coulter,  moulter,  poultice,  poultry,  four, 
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course,  concourse,  discourse,  soul,  souldier,  shoulder,  mould,  trough, 
dough,  though,  although. 

3)  OU,  value  not  named,  and  hence  probably  French  ou  (u),  see 
Jones,  just  below,  in  substantives  ending  in  our  as  Saviour,  factour, 
neighbour. 

4)  ou,  value  not  named,  probably  French  ou  (u),  in  adjectives  ending 
in  ous,  as  vicious,  malicious,  righteous,  monstrous,  treacherous. 

5)  ough  =  a  long,  that  is  (aa)  in  ought,  nought,  brought,  bought, 
sought,  thought,  wrought  =  at,  nat,  brat,  bat,  &c.,  (AAt,  riAAt)  &c. 
except  drought,  doughty  =  draout,  daouty  (draut,  dou't^*) ;  borough, 
thorough  =  horo,  thoro  (bor'o,  thar*a) ;  cough  =  caff  QlkkS.)  ;  rough, 
tough,  enough  =  ro^,  toff,  enoff  iv^t,  tof,  enof-). 

6)  ou  =  ou  French  (uu)  in  would,  could,  should,  you,  your, 
source,  youth,  —  Portsmouth,  Plimouth,  Yarmouth,  Weymouth, 
Monmouth. 

1701.  Jones  says  ''that  ou  and  ow  have  two  very  different  sounds  ; 
(1)  that  in  soul,  bowl,  old,  told,  &c.,  which  is  the  true  sound  of  o 
and  00  join'd  together  in  one  syllable  (ou,  oou) ;  (2)  that  in  hough, 
cow,  now,  &c.,  which  is  the  true  sound  of  ii  short,  in  hut,  cut,  &c., 
and  00  join'd  together  in  one  syllable  (ou)." 

But  he  characteristically  seldom  distinguishes  which  he 
means  when  he  talks  of  the  sound  of  ou,  ow.  He  also  says 
that  oil  is  pronounced  o,  meaning  either  {po)  or  (o),  or  even 
(aa)  in  "  Gloucester,  sounded  Gloster ;  although,  besought, 
borough,  bought  bought,  brought,  cough,  dough,  doughty^ 
drought,  enough^  fought^  hiccough,  hough,  lough,  Lougher, 
mought,  nought,  ought,  plough,'^  rough,  slough,^  sought,  though, 
thought,  through,  tough,^  trough,  ivhough,  ivrought ;  and  "in 
souldier,  sounded  sodier,'^  the  parent  of  the  "sojer'^  of  our 
plays  and  jest  books. 

The  sound  of  o  is  also  written  oiv,  Jones  says :  "  When  it 
may  be  sounded  oiu  in  the  End  of  words,  or  before  a  vowel, 
as  oiv,  owing ;  folloiv,  following,  &c.,  otherwise  it  is  always 
0,  when  it  cannot  be  sounded  on)  (ou  ?),  unless  it  be  one  of 
those  above,  that  are  written  oughj' 

Ou  =  (uu)  is  much  more  extended  by  Jones  than  by  the 
preceding  authorities,  first  to  the  terminations  -our,  -ous 
"when  it  may  be  sounded  ou,''  which  seems  very  questionable, 
and  then  in  the  following  words  :  couch,  could,  course,  court, 
courtship,  courteous,  crouch,  fourth,  gouge,  gourd,  mouch, 
mourn,  should,  slouch,  souse,  touch,  would ;  accoutre,  amour, 

1  Surely  a  mistake.    _  4,  8,  etc.,  which  from  this  insertion  by 

2  (Dau-ti)  not  (doo-ti)  according  to  Jones  would  seem  to  imply  a  pronun- 
Miege,  and  present  use.  ciation  (pl<Jou).     But  Cooper,  supra  p. 

3  Meaning  (enoo-)  ?  158,  spells  plow,  and  yet  pronounces 
*  The  Authorized  Version  has  plow,       (plan). 

Deut.  22,  10.      1  Sam.  14,  14.     Job  6  ^ow  (raf,  sM  slau,  taf). 
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hoittefeUy   Bourdeaux,   capouch,   capouchine^  coupee,  courier, 

Courtney,  courtrey,  courvee,  enamour'' d,  gourmandise,  Louvain, 

Louvre,  rendezvous,  rencountre,  Toulon,  For  ou  ~  (a),  see  p.  183. 

Hence  in  the  xviTth  century  ou,  or  gw  had  two  sounds, 

the  first   [ovl)   or    (oovl)    corresponding   to   our   present 

theoretical  {oo)   and  secondly  (au)  where  it  is  still  so 

called.     The  sound  of  ou  as  (uu)  was  exceptional,  and 

seems  to  have  been  used  in  a  few  mare  words  than  at 

present. 

OU  —  XVIII TH  Century. 

1704.  The  Expert  Orthographist  seems  to  pronounce  ou 
as  (ou)  in  touch,  Souch,  gouge,  rouge,  coulter,  houlter,  poultry, 
moulter,  shoulder,  poultice,  vjound,  pour,  horol,  coivcumher. 
But  to  distinguish  hotv  flecto  as  (bou)  from  hoiu  arcus  as 
(hoov),  and  says  that  ''All  polysyllables  ending  in  obscure  o 
have  lu  added  for  ornament's  sake  as  arroiv,  bellows,  &c.'' 

1766.  Buchanan  writes,  (nAAt)  nought,  (mous)  mouse, 
(foul)  foul,  (bou)  bow  fleeter e,  (koun't?)  county,  (koutsh) 
couch,  (vouil)  vowel,  (sou)  sow  sus,  (boul)  bowl  globus  et 
crater ;  (dh(96>)  though,  (koors)  course,  (k6'6>rt)  court,  (n<96>) 
know,  (bloo)  blow,  (bistat**)  bestow,  (sool)  soul,  (naer'oo)  nar- 
row, (se  \oo\x)  a  low ;  (suup)  soup,  (wud)  would,  (kud)  could, 
(juu)  you ;  (joq)  young,  (trob'l)  trouble,  (kopd)  couple, 
(kor'^dzh)  courage,  (kon'tr/)  country,  (nor*«sh)  nourish ; 
(thAAt)  thought,   (bAAt)  bought. 

1768.  Franklin  writes  (fAul,  Aur,  dAun,  thAuz'and,  plAu*- 
msen  ;  k6>6'rs)  iorfoul,  our,  down,  thousand,  ploughman,  course, 
where  if  (au)  is  not  a  mistake,  it  is  a  singular  form  of  the 
diphthong,  agreeing  however  with  the  analysis  of  Sheridan 
and  Knowles. 

Among  the  Irish  uses  noted  by  Sheridan,  1780,  we  find 
(kuurt)  court,  (suurs)  source,  and  (kAuld,  bAuld)  cold,  bold, 
all  of  which  clearly  belong  to  the  xvii  th  century.  Sheridan 
pronounces  (koort,  soors,  koold,  boold).  The  Irish  (druuth) 
drought,  English  (drAut)  according  to  Sheridan,  is  very 
singular. 

U  —  Bound  or  Labialised  Yow^els. 

U  has  been  reserved  to  the  last,  as  in  order  to  understand 
the  relations  of  the  various  sounds  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  u  in  our  own  and  other  languages,  especial  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  twofold  manner  in  which  the  aper- 
ture of  the  mouth  is  varied.  Speech  sounds  are  essentially 
produced  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  organ  reed  pipes. 
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In  the  larynx  two  highly  elastic  yocal  ligaments,  stretched 
to  various  degrees  of  tension  at  will,  are  put  into  vibration 
by  the  rushing  of  wind  from  the  lungs  through  the  wind- 
pipe. The  sound  thus  produced  is  highly  complicated, 
consisting,  as  Helmholtz  has  shewn,^  of  a  great  number  of 
simple  tones,  producing  on  the  whole  a  buzzing,  droning, 
imperfect  effect,  which  would  not  be  well  heard.  To  make 
it  penetrate  as  a  clear  distinct  sound,  a  resonance  tube  must 
be  added.  This  tube,  according  to  its  shape  or  length,  will 
reinforce  a  greater  or  less  number  of  simple  tones,  which  it 
selects  out  of  the  confused  number  produced  by  the  unarmed 
elastic  ligaments,  thus  generating,  by  the  mere  change  of 
its  shape  and  size  a  marked  change  in  the  sound  heard,  even 
when  the  original  mode  of  vibration  remains  unaltered. 
JN^ow  above  the  larynx  is  situated  a  highly  variable  fleshy 
bag,  the  pharynx,  communicating  with  two  external  aper- 
tures, the  nose  and  the  mouth,  either  or  both  of  which  can 
be  opened  or  closed  at  will.  The  back  nostrils  are  the 
entrance  and  the  external  nostrils  the  exit  from  the  upper 
passage,  where  the  sound  passes  through  various  galleries 
and  encounters  various  membranes,  which  produce  the  well- 
known  nasal  modifications.  The  lower  passage  or  mouth  is 
principally  modified  by  the  tongue,  which  acts  as  a  variable 
plug,  and  the  lips,  which  form  a  variable  diaphragm.  By 
this  means  the  volume  of  the  mouth  is  divided  into  two  bent 
tubes  of  which  the  first  may  be  termed  the  lingual  passage 
as  its  front  extremity  is  formed  by  the  tongue,  and  the 
second,  the  labial  passage.  When  the  labial  passage  is  large 
and  unconstrained  by  rounding  or  narrowing  of  the  labial 
orifice,  the  effects  may  be  called  simply  lingual,  and  when 
the  tongue  is  brought  so  low  as  to  remove  the  separation 
between  the  lingual  and  labial  passages,  the  effects  might 
be  termed  labial.  Mr.  Melville  Bell  has  acutely  preferred, 
however,  to  consider  as  lingual  all  positions  in  which  the 
labial  aperture  produces  no  sensible  effect,  and  then  to  con- 
sider the  labial  effect  to  be  superadded  to  the  lingual,  by 
more  or  less  rounding  the  lips  while  the  lingual  position  is 
held.  It  was  not  generally  noticed  before  the  publication 
of  his  Visible  Speech,  that  the  two  labial  vowels,  as  they  have 
been  called,  (uu,  06)  really  required  a  distinct  position  of  the 
tongue  in  order  to  produce  them.^     This  however  may  be 

1  The   only  satisfactory  account  of  edition  1863,  2nd  ed.  1865.      It  has 
musical  and  vocal  tones  which  has  yet  been  translated  into  French,  hut,  un- 
heen  published  will  be  found  in  Helm-  fortunately,  not  yet  into  English, 
holtz's  Lehre  von  den  Tonempfindun-  ^  gee  however  the  subsequent   re- 
gen,    Brunswick,    8vo,    pp.    600   first  ference  to  Holder,  1669,  p.  178. 

11 
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practically  felt  by  producing  these  sounds,  and,  while  utter- 
ing them,  seizing  the  upper  and  lower  lips  with  the  two 
hands  and  rapidly  separating  them.  Two  new  sounds  will  be 
produced,  of  which  the  first  (oeoe)  is  a  Gaelic  vowel,  which  is 
the  despair  of  most  Englishmen,  and  the  second  is  a  sound 
(a)  often  given  to  our  short  u  in  but,  and  considered  by  Mr. 
M.  Bell  as  its  normal  sound.  On  producing  the  ejffect,  which 
after  a  little  practice  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  the 
fingers,  it  will  be  found  that  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  much 
higher  for  (ce)  than  it  is  for  (a).^  Although  both  efiects 
are  difierent,  and  also  difierent  from  the  sound  with  which 
I  pronounce  u  in  but,  namely  (o),  few  English  ears  would 
readily  distinguish  {os  a:  o)  in  conversation.  Hence  we 
have  this  relation  between  (u)  and  (o),  that  (u)  is  almost  (o) 
labialized  or  rounded.^ 

Again,  for  the  common  vowels  (ii,  ee)  the  lingual  passage 
is  greatly  reduced  by  means  of  the  front  of  the  tongue  which 
for  (ii)  is  brought  very  near  the  palate,  and  very  forward 
but  not  quite  so  forward  for  (ee),  the  lips  being  wide  open. 
Now  round  the  lips  upon  (ii,  ee)  and  the  efiect  is  (i,  9),  one 
a  sound  often  heard  in  Germany  for  u  and  in  Sweden  for 
y,  and  the  other  heard  for  the  so-called  French  e  mute  when 
sounded  and  prolonged  in  singing,  as  heard  in  heur  and  the 
first  syllable  of  heureux,^ 

It  is  now  necessary  to  attend  to  a  third  modification, 
principally  in  the  pharynx.  This  consists  in  widening  the 
bag  of  the  pharynx  and  all  the  lingual  passage  behind  the 
narrowest  aperture,  and  also  increasing  the  volume  of  the 
labial  passage.  We  are  familiar  with  this  in  English  in 
the  passage  from  (i)  to  (i),  and  from  (e)  to  (e).  Applied  to 
the  rounded  or  labialised  forms  of  these  vowels,  (i,  d)  it  con- 

1  In  reading  this  discussion  the  dia-  labialisation  of  {e)  and  assigns  the  latter 
grams  of  the  vowel  positions  in  the  In-  value  to  the  French  eu,  which  I  have 
troduction,  p.  14,  should  he  frequently  been  in  the  habit  of  pronouncing  as  the 
consulted.  wide  of  {9).     Thus  heureux  according 

2  The  true  sound  of  (9)  has  the  back  to  Feline  has  the  first  syllable  as  in  je 
of  the  tongue  lower  and  the  front  and  the  second  as  in  jeu.  These  I 
higher  than  for  (a)  ;  the  tongue  is  pronounce  (zh^,  zhoe),  but  M.  Favarger 
altogether  raised,  but  is  nearly  parallel  considers  they  should  be  (zhsh,  zh?]. 
to  the  palate  throughout.  The  labial  Undoubtedly  the  sounds  vary  from  indi- 
or 'round'  form  of  (a)  is  (oh),  scarcely  vidual  to  individual,  and  hence  the 
distinguishable  from  (0)  by  unpractised  necessity  of  a  diagrammatic  vowel  scale 
ears.  like  Mr.  Melville  Bell's,  which  is  inde- 

3  Mr.  M.  Bell  gives  it  as  the  French  pendent  of  key  words.  The  Swedish  u 
«  in  une,  but  this  is  not  my  own  pro-  or  (u)  which  is  very  peculiar  is  closely 
nunciation,  nor  does  it  agree  with  my  related  to  (i),  being  produced  in  the 
own  observations.  M.  Favarger  con-  same  way,  with  rather  a  greater  sepa- 
siders  the  French  e  muet  to  be  (^h)  the  ration  between  the  tongue  and  the 
labialisation  of  (e),  rather  than  {9)  the  palate. 
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verts  them  into  (y,  oe),  which  are  the  comraon  forms,  as  I 
hear  them,  of  the  French  u  in  une  and  eu  injeu.  Hence  (y) 
is  the  '  wide '  form  of  (i),  and  the  *  romid '  or  labialised  form 
of  («■).  If  we  apply  the  widening  to  (u,  o)  we  produce  {u,  o), 
and  the  Italian  o  chiuso  or  (lih)  appears  to  be  the  *  wide ' 
form  of  the  Swedish  (u)  already  described. 

We  can  then  understand  that  (u,  u)  may  be  readily  con- 
fused, for  no  modification  is  so  subtle  as  that  produced  by 
the  backward  widening.  Again,  by  merely  neglecting  to 
labialise,  (u,.  u)  are  converted  into  {oe,  -b),  both  of  which  are 
confused  with  (a)  by  Englishmen.  The  last,  ('e),  is  indeed 
a  very  common  sound  in  English,  but  it  is  only  looked  upon 
as  unaccented  or  indistinct  (a),  in  motion,  ocean,  etc. 

Again,  if  when  we  are  pronouncing  (u)  or  {u)  we  suddenly 
throw  the  front  of  the  tongue  up  to  the  (i)  position  without 
altering  the  form  of  the  lips,  we  obtain  (i)  or  (y).  There 
are  some  persons  so  used  thus  to  throw  up  the  front  of  the 
tongue  that  they  have  great  difficulty  in  pronouncing  (u)  at 
all.  To  succeed  they  must  exercise  themselves  in  keeping 
down  the  front  of  the  tongue  by  a  muscular  effort. 

Roughly,  we  may  say  that  (o)  is  (u)  deprived  of  its  labial 
character,  and  that  (y)  is  (u)  with  a  palatal  character, 
or  that  (y)  is  an  attempt  to  pronounce  both  (i)  and  (u) 
at  the  same  instant.  The  further  step,  then,  to  pro- 
nouncing first  (i)  and  then  (u)^  producing  (iu),  is  easy, 
and  since  the  (i)  character  predominates  and  gives  the 
key  to  the  sound,  it  would  be  natural  in  the  absence  of 
a  proper  sign  for  (y)  to  represent  that  sound  by  (iu). 

U  —  xvTTH  Century. 

1530.  Palsgrave  says:  '^  U,  in  the  frenche  tong,  wheresoeuer  he 
is  a  vowel  by  hymselfe,  shall  be  sownded  Hke  as  we  sownde  ew  in 
these  wordes  in  our  tong,  reive  an  herbe,  a  mew  for  a  hauke,  a  clew 
of  threde,  and  such  lyke  restyng  apon^  the  pronounsyng  of  hym: 
as  for  these  wordes  plus,  nul,  fus,  user,  hiimhle,  iiertii,  they  sound 
plevus,  nevul,  fevus,  evuser,  hevumhle,  uertevu,  and  so  in  all  other 
wordes,  where  «?  is  a  vowel  by  hymselfe  alone  ;  so  that  in  the 
sonndynge  of  this  vowel,  they  diJffere  both  from  the  Latin  tong  and 
from  vs." 

On  referring  to  EU,  p.  137,  it  will  be  seen  that  Palsgrave 
divided  the  English  eu  into  two  categories,  trewe,  gleioe,  rewe^ 
mewe  and  clew  having  the  sound  of  the  French  ii,  and  dewe, 
shrewe,  feiue  having  the  sound  of  the  Italian  eu.  The  latter 
we  have  identified  with  (eu) .     There  can  be  but  little  doubt 

^  Misprint  for  vpon. 
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that  tlie  former  was  (y),  because  we  know  from  Meigret  that 
it  was  not  (o)  or  (u). 

"When  Palsgrave  here  says  that  the  sound  of  French  u 
was  different  from  that  of  Latin  or  English  w,  he  must  mean 
by  the  latter,  English  ti  short,  because  English  u  long  was 
certainly  not  the  same  as  the  real  Latin  u  long,  even  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  the  xvi  th  century.  Hence  cor- 
roboration, and  contemporary  explanations,  are  necessary. 

1547.  Salesbury  says:  ''tj  vowel,  answers  to  the  power  of  the 
two  Welsh  letters  w,  w  and  its  usual  power  is  uw,  as  shewn  in  the 
following  words  tbue  truw  verus,  yertue  vertuw  probitas.  And 
sometimes  they  give  it  its  own  proper  sound  and  pronounce  it  Hke 
the  LatiQS  or  like  our  own  w  (u),  as  in  the  words  btjcke  hwch  (buk) 
dama  mas,  lust  hvst  (lust)  libido.  But  it  is  seldom  this  vowel 
sound  corresponds  with  the  sound  we  give  the  same  letter,  but  it 
does  in  some  cases,  as  in  bust  lusi,  occupatus  aut  se  immiscens.'^ 
Again  in  his  pronunciation  of  Welsh  he  says:  *' w  written  after 
this  manner  w,"  that  is,  not  as  v  which  was  at  that  time  inter- 
changeable with  u  in  English  and  Prench  but  not  ia  Welsh,  ''is  a 
vowel  and  soundeth  as  the  vulgar  English  trust,  hury,  lusy,  Huber- 
den.  But  know  well  that  it  is  neuer  sounded  in  Welsh,  as  it  is 
done  in  any  of  these  two  Englyshe  wordes  (notwythstanding  the 
diuersitie  of  their  sound)  sure,  lucke.  Also  the  sound  of  w  iu 
French,  or  u  with  two  pricks  over  the  heade  in  Duch,  or  the 
Scottish  pronunciation  of  u  allude  th  somwhat  nere  vato  the  sound 
of  it  in  Welshe,  thoughe  yet  none  of  them  all,  doeth  so  exactly  (as 
I  thynk)  expresse  it,  as  the  Hebraick  Kubuts  doeth.  Eor  the 
Welsh  u  is  none  other  thing,  but  a  meane  sounde  betwyxte  u  and  y 
beyng  Latin  vowels." 

The  precise  value  of  the  Welsh  u  is  considered  in  a  note 
on  the  above  passage,  chapter  YIII,  §  1,  where  it  is  shewn 
that  it  must  be  considered  as  the  Welsh  representative  of  (y), 
and  that  (i)  or  {if)  is  practically  the  sound  it  receives.  If 
then  Salesbury  had  to  represent  the  sound  (yy),  he  could  not 
have  selected  any  more  suggestive  Welsh  combination  than 
uw.  To  have  written  uu  would  have  been  to  give  too  much  of 
the  (i)  or  {i)  character,  for  when  u  was  short  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  sound  from  {%),  as  shewn  by  busy  which  he  writes 
husi,  meaning  (biz'i).^  If  he  had  written  ww  he  would  have 
conveyed  a  completely  false  notion,  and  iio  would  have  led  to 
the  diphthong  (iu)  which  he  wished  to  distinguish  from  uiu. 

1  Germans  who  distinguish  their  ii  and  often  so  pronounced  by  the  Welsh 

from  (ii)  very  clearly  when  it  is  long,  in  familiar  conversation.     In  the  same 

readily  pronounce  short  ii  as   («)   es-  way  Stiele  handles  and  Stiihle  chairs, 

pecially  when  r  follows,  as  (bh«r-de)  for  are  identified  in  the  common  Dresden 

(bhyr-d(?,  bhir-d^)  wurde.     The  "Welsh  pronunciation  of  German. 
u  long  is  heard  by  Englishmen  as  (ii) 
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Now  my  own  Welsh  master  at  Beaumaris  told  me  that 
Welsh  Duw  and  English  due,  dew  were  so  distinct  to  a 
Welshman  that  he  could  tell  an  Englishman  immediately 
by  his  faulty  pronunciation.  The  difference  may  be  (diu) 
Welsh  and  (diu)  English,  It  is  very  difficult  to  seize,  and 
some  Welshmen  themselves  deny  the  difference.^ 

Adopting  then  the  hypothesis  that  Salesbury's  uw  meant 
(yy),  but  his  u  short  meant  (^),  so  far  as  the  English  sounds 
which  he  wished  to  imitate  are  concerned, — an  hypothesis 
which  agrees  with  Palsgrave's  remarks  and  will  be  confirmed 
shortly — we  may  represent  all  the  English  words  containing 
u,  (or  ew  pronounced  as  w,  according  to  Palsgrave's  intima- 
tion,) which  are  transcribed  by  Salesbury,  as  follows. 

Chueche  tsurts  tsiurts  (tshi'rtsh)  ecclesia ;  dijke  duwh  (dyyk) 
dux,  STTTFEE  swffffev  (suf'cr)  sinere,  gutte  gwt  (gut)  viscera ;  Jestj 
tsiesuw  (Dzhee'zyy) ;  buce:e  hwck  (buk)  dama  mas ;  bull  hw  (buu) 
a  rustic  pronunciation,  Q¥en:e  hwin  (kwiin)  regina ;  quaetee  hwarter 
(kwar'ter)  quarta  pars ;  muse  muwws  (myyz)  meditari ;  teesuee 
tresuwr  (trez*yyr)  thesaurus ;  teu:e  truw  (tryy)  verus,  this  is  one  of 
the  words  cited  by  Palsgrave,  under  the  form  trewe,  as  containing 
the  sound  of  the  Prench  u  (y) ;  veetue  vertuw  (ver'tyy)  probitas ; 
LUST  livst  (lust)  libido;  busy  husi  (b/zi),  much  good  do  it  you  mycfi 
goditio  (m^tsh  god'itjo).  This  much  contracted  phrase  is  also  given 
by  Cotgrave,  1611,  who  writes  it  mushiditti,  meaning  perhaps 
(mws*k«d«t*«),  and  translates  much  good  may  doe  unto  you? 

1555.  Cheke  says  :  "  Cum  duke  tuke  lute  rebuke  Bvk  tvk 
\vT  pefivK  dicimus,  Grsecum  v  sonaremus."  Of  this  Greek  v 
he  says  "  simplex  est,  nihil  admixtum,  nihil  adjunctum 
habet,''  and  it  was  therefore  a  pure  vowel,  with  which  he 
identifies  the  English  long  u.  Mekerch  in  adopting  Cheke's 
words  changes  his  examples  thus,  "quum  Gallice  mule,  id 
est  mula,  Belgice  duken,  id  est  abscondere,  fjbvK  Bv/c  dicimus, 
Graecum  v  sonamus."  Mekerch,  therefore,  intending  to  give 
the  same  sound  to  Greek  v  as  Cheke  did,  makes  it  (yy). 
Tbis  was  the  sound  which  Cheke  identified  with  English 
long  u  and  declared  to  be  a  simple  sound,  that  is,  not  a 
diphthong. 

^  Dr.  Benjamin  Davies  could  see  no  Wur.      I  speake  no  treason, 

difference  in  ordinary  conversation,  but  Father,  0  Godigoden, 

admitted  that  one  was  attempted  to  be  which  is  transliterated  in  the  Globe 

made  in  "  stilted  utterance,"  and  then  edition,  act  iii,  sc.  5,  v.  173, 

it  seemed  to  me  to  be  like  (dm) .  JVur.  I  speak  no  treason. 

2  The  same  writer  gives  as  the  con-  Cap.                O,  God  ye  god-den, 

traction  for  God  give  you  good  evening^  an  evident  mistake,  as  Godi-  is  a  con- 

Godigodin,    meaning  perhaps   (God-i-  traction  for  God  gi'you.     The  sentence 

gudiiu-).     In  Eomeo  and  Juliet,  Folio  should  be   as  much  wrapped  up  into 

1623,  Tragedies  p.  70  col.  1.  we  find  one  word,  as  the  ordinary  good  bye. 
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1568.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  is  still  more  precise  and  circum- 
stantial.    He  says  : 

''Y  vel  V  Grraecum  aut  Gallicum,  quod  per  so  apud  nos  taxum 
arborem  significat.  taxus  y"  meaning  that  i/ew  =  sound  of  Greek  v ; 
i.e.  as  he  immediately  proceeds  to  shew,  and  as  I  shall  assume  in 
transcribing  his  characters,  yew  =  (yy),  though  perhaps  this  par- 
ticular word  was  (jyy).  The  following  are  his  examples  :  '*  (snyy) 
ningebat,  (slyy)  occidit,  (tryy)  verum,  (tyyn)  tonus,  (kyy)  q.  litera, 
(ryy)  ruta,  (myy)  cavea  in  qua  tenewtur  accipitres,  (nyy)  novum  ; 
(tyyUy  valetudiaarius,  (dyyk)  dux,  (myyl)  mula,  (flyyt)  tibia 
Germanorum,  (dyy)  debitum,  (lyyt)  testudo,  (bryy)  ceruisia  facere, 
(myy 'let)  mulus,  (blyy)  cseruleum,  (akkyyz)^  accusare." 

In  this  list  we  have  true,  rue,  meiv,  which  are  the  same  as 
Palsgrave's  examples  of  eiu  sounded  as  French  u  ;  and  duke, 
true,  the  same  as  Salesbury's  examples  of  ti  sounded  as 
Welsh  uiu.  This  would  identify  both  sounds  with  (yy)  if 
we  could  be  satisfied  of  Smith's  pronunciation.  ISTow  he  says 
explicitly  : — 

"Quod  genus  pronunciationis  nos  a  Gallis  accepisse  arguit,  quod 
rarius  quidem  nos  Angii  in  pronuntiando  hac  utimur  litera.  Scoti 
autem  qui  Gallica  lingua  suam  veterem  quasi  obliterarant,  et  qui 
trans  Trentam  fluvium  habitant,  vicinioresque  sunt  Scotis,  frequen- 
tissime,  adeo  vt  quod  nos  per  V  Romanum  sonamus  (u),  illi  libenter 
proferunt  per  v  Graecum  aut  Gallicum  (yy) ;  nam  et  hie  sonus  tarn 
Gallis  est  peculiaris,  ut  omnia  fere  Romane  scripta  per  ti  et  v  pro- 
ferunt, vt  pro  Dominus  (Dominyys)  et  lesvs  (Jes"yys),^  intantum 
vt  quae  brevia  sint  natura,  vt  illud  macrum  v  exprimant  melius, 
sua  pronunciatione  longa  faciunt.  Hunc  sonum  Anglosaxones,  de 
quibus  postea  mentionem  faciemus,  per  y  exprimebant,  ut  verus 
Angiosaxonice  tpy.  Angli  (nuur)  meretrix,  (kuuk)  coquus,  (guud) 
bonum,  (bluud)  sanguis,  (uuud)  cucuUus,  (£uud)  fluvius,  (buuk) 
liber,  (tuuk)  cepit;  Scoti  (iljjv,  kyyk,  gyyd,  blyyd,  nyyd,  flyyd, 
byyk,  tyyk)."  And  again,  "  0  rotundo  ore  et  robustius  quam 
priores  effertur,  u  ang-ustiore,  caetera  similis  tw  o.  Sed  v  (yy)  com- 
pressis  propemodum  labris,  multo  exilius  tenuiusque  resonat  quam 

1  "  TuLY,  Poorly.  '  Tw^y-stomaclied.'  been  in  consequence  often  misled  to 
'  A  well  naaba,  how  de  yeow  fare  ?'  write  (tsh)  for  (k),  thus  he  here  prints 
'Wa'  naaba,  but  tuly.^ ...  Twaly,  vexed,  accijz,  which  should  mean  (atshtshyj'z*) 
ill-tempered,  Salop.  ...  twily,  restless,  an  almost  impossible  combination,  but 
wearisome,  Somerset  ;  tewly,  small  really  means  (akyyz*),  though  I  have 
and  weakly,  Dorset.  Tewly^  qualmish,  kept  the  incorrectly  doubled  (k)  in  the 
in    delicate    health,    Essex,    [Sir    T.  text. 

Smith's  county]  and  Camb,     Ttvall,  a  ^  The  initial  consonant  must  have 

whim,  Suff."   John  Greaves  Nail,  Chap-  been  (dzh)  or  (zh).     Probably  it  was 

ters  on  the  East  Anglian  Coast,  2  vols.,  mere   carelessness  on  Smith's  part  to 

8vo,  1866,  vol.  2.     Etymological  and  use  (J),  as  when  he  wrote  c  for  k.   The 

Comparative  Glossary   of  the  Dialect  first  vowel,  too,  is  accidentally  short,  so 

and  Provincialisms  of  East  Anglia.  that  (Dzhee'syys)  or  (Dyhee-zyys),  re- 

2  Smith  uses  c  for  (tsh),  but  he  has  presents  the  real  sound  he  intended. 
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0  aut  u,  (boot)  scapha,  (buut)  ocrea,  (bjr^)  Scotica  pronunciatione, 
ocrea.^^  And  again  in  his  Greek  Pronunciation  :  "u  Gra3cuni  Scoti 
&  Borei  Angli  turn  exprimnwt  cum  taurum  sonant,  &  pro  hil, 
dicuwt  exiliter  contractioribus  labiis  sono  suppresso  &  quasi  prsefo- 
cato  inter  i  &  u  bul  (byl)." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  indicate  the  sound  of  (yy)  more 
clearly  and  precisely  in  common  language. 

E-especting  u  short,  Smith  says  : 

*'  y  Latinam,  apertissimam  habemus  Angli,  quamvis  illam  non 
agnoscimus,  jam  longo  tempore  a  Gallis  magistris  decepti:  at  pro- 
nunciatio  sonusque  noster  non  potest  non  agnoscere.  Brevis  (but)  sed, 
(Ink)  fortuna,  (buk)  dama  mas,  (mud)  limus,  (ful)  plenus,  (pul) 
deplumare,  (tu)  ad;  longa  (buut)  ocrea,  (luuk)  aspicere,  (buuk) 
liber,  (muud)  ira  aut  affictus,  (fuul)  stultus,  (puul)  piscina,  (tuu) 
duo,  etiam." 

(Buk)  being  in  Salesbury's  list  serves  to  identify  the  two 
methods  of  symbolisation.  Of  course  no  such  fine  distinc- 
tions as  (u,  It)  are  to  be  expected,  nor  indeed  are  they  gene- 
rally necessary  to  be  insisted  on.  An  attentive  examination 
of  the  sounds  of  fool  full  in  our  present  pronunciation  will 
however  shew  that  they  contain  different  vowels  (fuul,  f^^ll), 
each  of  which  can  be  pronounced  long  or  short  (fuul  ful,  fiiii]. 
iu\)  and  that  these  differ  as  (i,  i)  by  the  pharyngal  action 
already  explained.  As  however  short  (u)  rarely  if  ever 
occurs  in  closed  syllables,  and  {uu)  long  never  occurs  in  ac- 
cented syllables,  except  before  r  (j),  it  would  be  generally 
intelligible  to  make  no  distinction  between  (u)  and  (ic)  except 
in  rare  instances.  One  marked  difference  between  the 
sounds  (^,  ii)  and  (i,  u)  is  that  (^)  may  be  easily  sung  to  a  deep 
note,  but  (i)  cannot ;  and  on  the  contrary  {ii)  may  be  sung  to 
a  very  high  note,  but  (u)  cannot. 

1569.  Hart  calls  u  long  a  diphthong,  but  in  his  explana- 
tion he  makes  it  arise  from  the  attempt  to  pronounce  (i)  and 
(u)  simultaneously,  and  he  clearly  points  out  that  both  the 
lingual  position  of  (i)  and  the  labial  position  of  (u)  are  held 
on  steadily  during  the  sound  of  long  iiy  so  that  if  the  (i) 
position  be  relaxed,  the  sound  of  (u)  results,  and  if  the  (u) 
position  be  relaxed  the  sound  of  (i)  results.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  amounts  to  a  very  accurate  description  of  the 
simple  sound  (yy),  which  is  therefore  the  sound  which  he 
means  by  the  inaccurate  title  and  notation  of  "  the  diphthong 
IM."     His  words  are  : 

''Now  to  come  to  the  u.    I  sayde  the  French,  Spanish,  &  Erutes,^ 

1  maye  adde  the  Scottish,  doe  abuse  it  with  vs  in  sounde  and  for 

1  That  is,  Welsh. 
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consonant,  except  the  Brutes  as  is  sayd  :  the  French  doe  neuer 
sound  it  right,  but  vsurpe  ou,  for  it,  the  Spanyard  doth  often  vse  it 
right  as  we  doe,  hut  often  also  abuse  it  with  vs ;  *  the  French  and 
the  Scottish  in  the  sounde  of  a  Diphthong  :  which  keeJDing  the 
vowels  in  their  due  sounds,  commeth  of  i  &  u,  (or  verie  neare  it)  is 
made  and  put  togither  vnder  one  breath,  confounding  the  soundes  of 
i,  &  u,  togither:  which  you  may  perceyue  in  shaping  thereof,  if  you 
take  away  the  inner  part  of  the  tongue,  from  the  upper  teeth  or 
Gummes,  then  shall  you  sound  the  u  right,  or  in  sounding  the 
French  and  Scottish  u,  holding  still  your  tongue  to  the  vpper  teeth 
or  gums,  &  opening  your  lippes  somewhat,  you  shall  perceyue  the 
right  sounde  of  e."  Thus  Hart  writes  :  (ui  did  not  mutsh  abiuz 
dhem),  meaning  (wi  did  not  mutsh  abyyz  dhem)  as  I  shall  here- 
after transliterate  his  iu. 

1573.  Baret  says,  after  speaking  of  the  sound  of  v  con- 
sonant : 

"And  as  for  the  sound  of  Y  consonant^  whether  it  be  to  be 
sounded  more  sharply  as  in  spelling  blue  or  more  grosly  like  oo,  as 
we  sound  Boohe,  it  were  long  here  to  discusse.  Some  therefore  think 
that  this  sharpe  Scottish  Y  is  rather  a  diphthong  than  a  vowell, 
being  compounded  of  our  English  e  and  u,  as  indeed  we  may  partly 
perceyue  in  pronouncing  it,  our  tongue  at  the  beginning  lying  flat 
in  our  mouth,  and  at  the  ende  rising  up  with  the  lips  also  there- 
withall  somewhat  more  drawen  togither." 

This  would  certainly  make  a  diphthong  because  there 
would  be  a  change  of  position,  but  what  is  the  initial  sound  ? 
The  tongue  does  not  certainly  "  lie  flat  in  our  mouth  for  e." 
The  nearest  sounds  answering  to  this  description  are  (ce  a,  A 
o)  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  any  of  these  to  be  the 
initial  of  such  a  diphthong.  The  only  interpretation  I  can 
put  on  this  somewhat  confused  description  is,  that  Baret  was 
speaking  of  the  position  of  the  tongue  before  commencing  to 
utter  any  sound,  and  that  when  the  sound  was  uttering,  the 
tongue  rose  and  the  lips  rounded  simultaneously,  and  this 
agrees  with  the  other  descriptions,  making  the  sound  (yy). 

1580.  EuLLOKAU,  says  :  '*TJ  also  hath  three  soundes:  The  one  of 
them  a  meere  consonant,  the  other  two  soundes,  are  both  vowels:  the 
one  of  these  vowels  hath  a  sharpe  sound,'  agreeing  to  his  olde  and 
continued  name  :  the  other  is  of  flat  sound,  agreeing  to  the  olde 
and  continued  sound  of  the  diphthong  :ou:  but  alwaies  of  short 
sounde."  And  further,  translating  his  phonetic  into  ordinary  spel- 
ling :  ' '  and  for  our  three  sounds  used  in,  v,  the  French  do  at  this 
day  use  only  two  unto  it :  that  is,  the  sound  agTceing  to  his  old 
and  continued  name,  and  the  sound  of  the  consonant,  i?." 

1  That  is,  sometimes  say   (u),   and  '  Evidently   a   misprint  for  vowel, 

sometimes   (yy),   but  this  is  not  the      I  quote  from  the  edition  of  1580. 
case  certainly  in  modern  Castillian. 
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From  these  two  passages  it  is  clear  that  the  "  old  and  con- 
tinued name"  of  long  ti  in  English  was  the  sound  of  the 
French  u,  that  is  (yy).  The  flat  sound  we  shewed  in  treating 
of  ou  (p.  152),  was  probably  {u).  Bullokar  adds,  where  I 
translate  his  phonetic  examples  into  palaeotype  : 

''  TJ.  shai^pe,  agreeing  to  the  sound  of  his  olde  and  continued 
name,  is  so  sounded  when  it  is  a  sillable  by  itself,  or  when  it  is  the 
last  letter  in  a  sillable,  or  when  it  commeth  before  one  consonant, 
&  :  e :  ending  next  after  the  consonant,  in  one  syllable  thus :  vnity, 
vniuersally  procureth  vse  to  be  occupied,  and  leisure  allureth  the 
vnruly  to  the  lute :  which  I  write,  thus :  {jjniti  yymversaulU' 
prokyyreth  yys  tuu  bii  okkyypned  and  leizyyr  allyyreth  the 
un-ryyh'  tuu  dhe  lyyt). 

^^1/  flat  is  used  alwaies  after  :  a:  e  :  or  o  :  in  diphthongs,  or 
next  before  a  single  consonant  in  one  sillable,  hauing  no  :  e  :  after 
that  consonant,  or  before  a  double  consonant,  or  two  consonants 
next  after  it :  though  :  e :  followe  that  double  consonant,  or  two 
consonants  all  in  one  or  diuerse  sillables,  thus  :  the  vniust  are 
vnlucky,  not  worth  a  button  or  rush,  vntrusty,'  ypholding  trumpery 
at  their  full  lust :  which  I  write,  thus  :  (dhe  un-dzhust  aar  un-luki, 
not  wurth  a  but'n  or  rush  up-uoouldiq  trumpery  at  dheir  ful  lust). 

The  word  full  is  the  same  as  one  of  Smith's  examples  of  u 
short,  and  hence  fixes  the  sound  of  Bullokar's  u  flat,  which 
he  does  not  otherwise  explain. 

1611.  CoTGRAVE  says  :  "  Y  is  sounded  as  if  you  whistle  it 
out,  as  in  the  word  a  lute."  Now  the  French  u  (yy)  has  a 
very  whistling  efiect,  both  tongue  and  lip  being  disposed  in 
a  favourable  position  for  the  purpose. 

1621.  Gill  is  again  not  so  distinct  as  could  be  wished,  he 
merely  says,  preserving  his  notation,  and  his  italics : 

*' V,  est  tenuis,  aut  crassa:  tenuis  v,  est  in  Verho  tu  vz  vse  utor ; 
crassa  Ireuis  est  u.  vt  in  pronomine  us  nos^;  aut  longa  ii :  vt  in  verho 
tu  uz  oosE  scaturio,  aut  sensum  exeo  mori  aqucB  vi  expressed.''^ 

Gill  never  alludes  to  any  diphthong  (iu).  He  uniformly 
uses  a  single  sign,  the  Roman  v,  for  the  sound  of  long  w, 
employing  the  Italic  v  for  (v).  He  also  uses  a  single  cha- 
racter for  the  diphthong  long  i,  but  then  he  admits  that  it 
is  only  slightly  difierent  from  the  diphthong  (ei).  There 
are  very  few  indications  of  the  sound  he  really  meant  to 
express  by  his  v.  First  we  must  assume  that  it  was  a  simple 
sound  and  "  thinner"  than  (uu).  This  should  mean  that  the 
entrance  to  the  lingual  aperture  was  diminished  by  bringing 
the  tongue  more  into  the  (i)  position.  But  this  converts  (u) 
into  (y),  and  hence  leads  us  to  Gill's  v  =  (yy),  as  the  sound 

^  Misprinted  uos. 
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is  always  long.  Next  in  his  alphabet  he  calls  it  vyfriXov, 
which  should  imply  that  it  had  the  theoretical  sound  assigned 
to  the  Greek  v.  This  we  have  seen  from  Cheke  and  Smith 
was  (yy).  But  then  the  example  in  the  alphabet  is  **8ur  sure 
certus/'  and  Salesbury  says  that  Welsh  u  is  unlike  the  sound 
of  English  sw^e.  This  may  mean  that  sure  must  have  been 
written  smvr  in  the  nearest  Welsh  characters,  because  sur 
would  have  sounded  too  like  (s^^r).  Hart  and  Bullokar  both 
give  (syyer).  Lastly,  in  mentioning  the  words  taken  from 
the  French  he  says :  "  Eedvite  nupera  vox  est  a  reduco^ 
munimentum  pro  tempore  aiit  occasione  factum.''  This  should 
be  the  French  reduit,  with  a  wrong  e  added,  and  hence  ought 
to  establish  the  value  (yy)  for  Gill's  v.  This  therefore  is 
the  result  to  which  all  parts  of  the  investigation  tend,  so 
that  we  must  assume  it  to  be  correct.  On  the  other  hand 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ii,  u  of  Gill  were  (uti,  u). 
1633.  Butler  is  unsatisfactory,  when  he  says  that : 

''  a,  i,  u  differing  from  themselves  in  quantity  differ  also  in 
sound :  having  one  sound  when  they  are  long,  and  another  when 
they  are  short,  as  in  mane  and  man,  shine  and  shin,  time  and  tun 
appeareth  .  .  .  Likewise  oo  and  u  long  differ  much  in  sound :  as  in 
fool  and  fule,  rood  and  rude,  moot  and  mute,  but  when  they  are 
short,  they  are  all  one  ;  for  good  and  gud,  Hood  and  hlud,  woolf  and 
wulf\\2>NQ  the  same  sound." 

From  this  we  learn  with  certainty  that  short  u  was  (u)  or 
{u),  and  that  long  ii  was  not  (uu),  but  we  cannot  tell  whether 
it  was  (yy)  or  (iu).  As  long  i  was  (oi)  at  that  time,  and  no 
allusion  is  made  by  Butler  to  its  being  a  diphthong,  we  are 
unable  to  assume  that  long  u  was  a  simple  sound.  We 
might  indeed  be  led  by  the  following  passage  to  suspect  that 
Butler  had  begun  to  embrace  the  (iu)  sound  which  must 
certainly  have  widely  prevailed,  when  his  work  was  pub- 
lished, although  it  is  not  distinctly  acknowledged  : 

''  /  and  u  short  have  a  manifest  difference  from  the  same  long; 
as  in  ride  rid,  rude  rud,  dine  din,  dune  dun,  tine  tin,  tune  tun ;  for 
as  i  short  hath  the  sound  of  ee  short ;  so  has  u  short  the  sound  of  oo 
short.  ...  E  and  i  short  with  w  have  the  very  sound  of  u  long : 
as  in  hiw,  hneew,  true  appeareth.  But  because  u  is  the  more  simple 
and  ready  way ;  and  therefore  is  this  sound  rather  to  be  expressed 
by  it:"  but  he  prefers  eew  for  etymological  reasons  in  ^^  hreew, 
Icneew,  hleew,  greew,  treew,  sneew,''^  where  hreew,  treew,  sneew  are  in 
Smith's  list  of  words  having  the  sound  (yy).  Butler  finally  asks 
"But  why  are  some  of  these  written  with  the  diphthong  ewf 
whose  sound  is  manifestly  different,  as  in  dew,  ewe,  feiv,  hew,  chew, 
rew,  sew,  strew,  shew,  shrew,  pewter. ''^ 

1  Misprinted  reduco. 
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"Now  dew,  few,  skreiv  are  in  Palsgrave's  list  of  (eu)  sounds ; 
and  the  same,  together  with  sfreWf  are  in  Smith's  (eu)  list. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  Butler  distinguished  (eu)  from  the 
other  sound  of  tc  long,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  tc  long  may 
have  been   (iu),  but  as  Hart  called   (yy)  a  diphthong  and 
represented  it  by  (iu),  while  his  careful  description  deter- 
mined it  to  be  (yy),  so  Butler  may  have  said  (yy). 
At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  quite  to  the  close  of  the  xvi  th 
century,  (yy)  was  the  universal  pronunciation  of  long 
u  in  the  best  circles  of  English  life,  and  that  it  remained 
into  the  xvii  th  century  we  shall  shortly  have  further 
evidence.     Provincially   it  is  still   common.      In   East 
Anglia,  in  Devonshire,  in  Cumberland,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland,  (yy)  and  its  related  sounds  are  quite  at  home. 
The  southerns  are  apt  to  look  upon  these  dialectic  forms 
as  mispronunciations,  as  mistakes  on  the  part  of  rustics 
or  provincials.     They  are  now  seen  to  be  remnants  of 
an  older  pronunciation  which  was  once  general,  or  of  a 
peculiar  dialectic  form  of  our  language  of  at  least  equal 
antiquity.     The  sound  of  short  u  was  also  always  (u)  or 
(u).     There  is  no  hint  or  allusion  of  any  kind  to  such  a 
sound  as  (a).     The  (u),  still  common  in  the  provinces, 
was  then  universal. 

U  —  XVII  TH  Century. 

1640.  Eeist  Jonson  says:  "Y  is  sounded  with  a  narrower,  and 
meane  compasse,  and  some  depression  of  the  middle  of  the  tongue, 
and  is,  like  our  letter  t.  a  letter  of  double  power." 

By  this  he  probably  only  means  that  it  was  both  a  vowel  and 
a  consonant  (v).  In  his  notes  he  gives  quotations  concern- 
Greek  V,  ov,  the  latter  of  which  he  identifies  with  (uu), 
though  the  cry  of  the  owl,  which  is  rendered  tii  tu  in 
Plautus,  Menechmi,  act  iv,  sc.  2,  v.  90. 

Me.  Egon'  dedi  ?     Pe.  Tu,  tu  istic,  inquam.  vin'  afferri  noctuam, 
Quae,  Tu,  Tu,  usque  dicat  tibi?  nam  nos,  jam  nos  defessi  sumus. 

From  these  notes  Jonson  may  have  possibly  distinguished 
long  and  short  u  as  (yy,  u). 

1653.  Wallis  clearly  recognizes  (yy)  as  long  u  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  carefully  from  the  diphthong  (iu).     He  says  : 

"  Ibidem  etiam,"  that  is,  in  lahiis,  "  sed  Minori  adhuc  apertura" 
than  (uu),  "  formatur  u  exile;  Angiis  simul  et  Gallis  notissimum. 
Hoc  sono  Angli  suum  u  longum  ubique  proferunt  (nonnunquam 
etiam  eu  et  ew  quae  tamen  rectius  pronunciantur  retento  etiam  sono 
e  masculi') :    Ut  muse,  musa ;    tune,  modulatio ;    lute,  barbitum ; 

1  That  is,  as  (eu). 
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dure^  duro ;  mute^  mutus ;  new^  novus ;  hrew^  misceo  (cerevisiam 
coquo) ;  Tinew,  novi ;  view^  aspicio ;  lieu^  vice,  etc.  Hunc  sonum 
extranei  fere  assequentur,  si  diphthongum  iu  conentur  pronunciare  ; 
nempe  i  exile  litterae  u  vel  w  praeponentes,  (ut  in  Hispanorum 
ciudad  civitas,^)  non  tamen  idem  est  onmino  sonus,  quamvis  ad 
ilium  proxime  accedat ;  est  enim  iu  sonus  compositus,  at  Anglorum 
et  Gallorum  u  sonus  simplex.  Cambro-Britanni  hunc  fere  sonum 
utcunque  per  iw,  yw,  uw  describunt,  ut  in  lUw  color  j  llyw  guber- 
naculum  navis;  Buw  Deus,  aliisque  innumeris." 

Wallis  therefore  distinctly  recognized  the  identity  of  the 
English  and  French  sounds,  and  says  that  they  are  different 
from  the  diphthong  (iu)  because  they  are  simple  and  not 
compound  sounds,  but  approach  nearly  to  that  diphthong, 
evidently  because  (yy)  unites  the  lingual  position  of  (i)  with 
the  labial  position  of  (u).  He  also  notices  the  proximity  of 
the  Welsh  kv^  yw,  uw  to  the  sound  of  (yy),  and  thus  explains 
how  Salesbury  came  to  hit  upon  uiv  as  the  best  combination 
of  Welsh  letters  to  convey  an  approximate  idea  of  the  sound 
to  his  countrymen.     Further  on  he  says : 

"JT"  longum  effertur  ut  Gallorum  u  exile.     Ut  in  liite  barbitum, 
miite  mutus,  miise  musa,  cure  cura,  etc.     Sono  nempe  quasi  com- 
posito  ex  i  et  w," 
where  he  saves  himself  from  the  diphthong  by  a  "quasi." 

As  regards  short  u  he  says  : 

''  TJ  vocalis  quando  corripitur  effertur  sono  obscuro.  Ut  in  hut 
sed,  cut  seco,  hur  lappa,  hurd  raptus,  curst  maledictus,  etc.  Sonum 
hunc  Galli  proferunt  in  ultima  syllaba  vocis  serviteur.  Differt  a 
Gallorum  e  feminine,  non  ahter  quam  quod  ore  minus  aperto 
efferatur.  Discrimen  hoc  animadvertent  Angli  dum  pronunciant 
voces  Latinas  iter,  itur ;  ter  ter,  turtur ;  cerdo  surdo ;  ternus  Tur- 
nus  ;  terris  turris  ;  referium^  furtum,  &>q,.''^ 

In  his  theoretical  part  he  gives  the  following  further 
particulars  of  the  French  e  fcemininum  and  the  u  obscurum. 

*'  Eodem  loco,"  that  is,  in  summo  gutture,  **  sed  apertura  faucium 
mediocri,"  i.e.  less  than  for  (aa),  "formatur  Gallorum  e  foemininum; 
sono  nempe  obscuro.  JN^on  ahter  ipsius  formatio  differt  a  formatione 
prsecedentis  a  aperti  (aa),  quam  quod  magis  contrahantur  fauces, 
minus  autem  quam  in  formatione  Yocalis  sequentis  (a).  Hunc 
sonum  Angli  vix  uspiam  agnoscunt;  nisi  cum  vocahs  e  brevis  im- 
mediate prsecedat  literam  r  (atque  hoc  quidem  non  tam  quia  debeat 
sic  efferri,  sed  quia  vix  commode  possit  alitor;  licet  enim,  si  citra 
molestiam  fieri  possit,  etiam  illic  sono  vivido,  hoc  est,  masculo, 
efferre ;)  ut  vertue  virtus,  liberty  libertas  &c. 

' '  Ibidem  etiam,  sed  Minori  adhuc  faucium  apertura  sonatur  6 
vel  u  obscurum.     Differt  a  Gallorum  e  foeminino  non  ahter  quam 

^  The  English  usually  call  this  word  s  hiuz  ^aaz  f-);  the  iu  represents  the  pure 
(thiudaad*),  it  is  probably  (ciucaac*  =       (iu)  diphthong. 
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quod  ore  minus  aperto,  labia  proprius  accedant.  Eundem  sonum 
fere  efferunt  Galli  in  postrema  syllaba  vocum  serviteur,  sacrificateur^ 
etc.  Angli  plerumque  exprimunt  per  u  breue,  in  turn,  verto ;  lurn, 
uro ;  dull,  signis,  obtusus ;  cut,  seco,  etc.  E^onnunquam  o  et  ou 
negligentius  pronuntiantes  eodem  sono  efferunt,  ut  in  cdme,  venio ; 
sdme,  aliquis ;  ddne,  actum ;  cdmpany,  consortium  ;  country,  rus ; 
couple,  par ;  cdvet,  concupisco ;  Idve,  amo,  aliisque  aliquot ;  quae 
alio  tamen  sono  rectius  efferri  deberent.  Cambro-Britanni  ubique 
per  y  scribunt ;  nisi  quod  banc  literam  in  ultimis  syllabis  plerumque 
ut  i  efferant." 

Wallis  therefore  heard  the  French  feminine  e  in  the  last 
syllable  of  serviteur,  sacrificateiir.  In  this  he  agrees  with 
Feline,  who  draws  a  distinction  between  the  first  and  second 
syllable  of  heiireux,  making  the  first  the  same  as  the  sound 
now  considered.^  But  Wallis  makes  the  aperture  of  the 
lingual  passage  grow  smaller  at  the  back  for  a,  e  feminine,  u, 
the  first  being  (aa)  with  the  greatest  depression,  and  he  has 
an  action  of  the  lips  for  tl.  This  ought  to  give  (aa,  a,  u) 
for  the  three  sounds.  But  this  cannot  be  right  for  u,  because 
Wallis  distinguished  it  from  (u).  Hence  we  must  disregard 
the  lip  action  of  the  last,  and  write  (a a,  a,  oe).  This  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  probable.  There  is  another  difiiculty.  The 
sound  of  e  in  ternus  is  not  at  present  formed  with  a  wider 
opening  of  the  mouth  than  the  sound  of  u  in  Tiirnus.  When 
any  distinction  at  all  is  made  it  is  rather  the  reverse.^     The 

1  See  supra,  p.  162,  note  3.  Tarvtr  deux  sons  des  premieres  voyelles  a  et  a, 
gives  the  same  vowel  sound  to  k,  figw,  e  et  e,  o  et  6.  Ce  rapport  est  en  effet  si 
^t^rope,  nte^^d,  pewt,  ail,  autee<r,  bonhewr.  bien  marque,  que,  dans  une  foule  de 
Feline  makes  th^  vowel  sound  in  mots,  comma  jeune,  pecheur,  on  fait 
\e,  ^m-ope,  pewt,  ceil,  autmr,  bonh«??<r  entendre  le  son  de  Ve  sourd  et  non 
the  same  ;  but  distinguishes  it  from  celui  de  Veu  tel  qu'il  est  donne  par  les 
that  in  ieu,  ntend.  In  M.  Feline's  Me-  moi^  jeune,  pecheuse."  Now  to  my  ears 
moire  sur  laJReforme  de  V Alphabet  pre-  a  a,  e  e^  o  6  are  (a  a,  e  -e,  o  6).  In  the 
fixed  to  his  Dictionnaire  de  la  pronon-  first  two  pairs  the  circumflexed  vowel 
ciation  de  la  langue  Frangaise,  giving  expresses  a  deeper  sound,  formed  by 
an  account  of  the  deliberations  of  a  depressing  the  tongue ;  in  the  last  pair 
committee  on  French  pronunciation,  the  uncircumflexed  vowel  is  the  wide 
formed  at  his  request,  he  says :  "La  sound  of  the  circumflexed.  The  re- 
conclusion  fut  que  Ve  muet  proprement  lations  then  being  different  do  not  lead 
dit  existe  dans  I'orthographe,  mais  non  to  the  discovery  of  the  relations  be- 
pas  dans  la  langue ;  que,  dans  tons  les  tween  e,  eu.  These  may  be,  that  for 
mots  oti  il  est  necessaire  de  le  pro-  eu  the  tongue  is  more  depressed  than 
noncer,  il  exprime  un  son  reel  comme  for  e,  which  would  suit  for  e,  eu  =  {9, 
tons  les  autres  signes,  et  que  ce  son  ce)  ;  or  it  may  be  that  eu  is  the  wide  of 
devrait  etre  appele  sourd  et  non  pas  e,  this  would  suit  e,  eu  =  (3,  oe),  which 
muet,  cette  derniere  denomination  n'  agrees  with  my  own  pronunciation, 
etant  qu'un  non-sens.  Apres  Ye  on  ^  jyfj.,  ^i  ^q\\  ^i^q  gg^yg  ^g^^  g.^  ^ 
passa  au  son  eu.  On  recounut  qu'il  ternus,  Turnus  respectively,  makes  the 
existe  bien  dans  la  langue  francjaise,  et  opening  for  (a)  wider  than  for  (ao).  I 
Ton  remarqua  qu'il  presente  avec  \e  would  rather  write  (t.<"n8S,  Tj-nas)  re- 
que  je  viens  d'appeler  sourd  le  meme  spectively,  if  any  difference  at  all  has 
rapport  qu'on  avait  trouve  entre  les  to  be  recognized. 
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peculiarity  of  the  smaller  lingual  aperture  and  the  action  of 
the  lips  may  however  bring  us  to  {uh)  as  the  last  sound,  and 
induce  us  to  consider  the  three  sounds  as  (aa,  o,  uh).  So  far 
as  the  English  passage  of  short  u  from  (u)  or  (iP)  to  (o),  the 
present  sound,  is  concerned  (tih.)  forms  a  very  appropriate 
link,  because  Englishmen  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
Italian  somma  (s2^hm'ma)  from  (sum'a)  on  the  one  hand  and 
(s8m*a)  on  the  other.  And  we  have  seen  (p.  94)  that  in  1611, 
the  Italian  Florio  actually  identified  English  (u)  with  Italian 
(uh),  just  as  1685,  Cooper  identified  (u,  o),  p.  101.  But  this 
sound  hardly  agrees  with  Wallis's  identification  of  u  with 
the  Welsh  y.  On  this  sound,  see  the  footnote  on  Y,  in 
Chapter  YIII,  §  1,  when  it  appears  that  the  Welsh  sound 
represents  the  vowel  (9)  but  that  in  common  discourse  it 
passes  into  (o)  on  the  one  hand,  and  (^)  on  the  other,  and 
may  be  always  sounded  (^).  Wallis  no  doubt  referred  to  the 
sound  (o). 

Lastly,  if  we  reflect  that  {ce)  is  the  de-labialized  (u),  and 
that  this  would  be  a  natural  transition  from  (u)  to  (o),  we 
might  revert  to  the  original  deduction  from  Wallis's  descrip- 
tion, and  make  his  u  =  {oe). 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  three  sounds 
he  meant  were  (aa,  a,  o).  Many  English  consider  the 
French  e  muet,  or  sourd,  to  be  deeper  than  (9),  but  of  the 
same  nature.  The  question  however  is  impossible  to  decide, 
and  I  think  it  safest  to  transliterate  a,  e  feminine,  u  by  (aa, 
GO,  o),  which  indicates  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the 
English  vowels.  • 

The  great  peculiarity,  the  marked  singularity,  of  Wallis's 
account,  is  the  recognition  and  introduction  of  a  sound  re- 
sembling (a)  into  the  English  language  in  place  of  (u).  Of 
this  sound  no  trace  appears  in  any  former  writer  that  I  have 
consulted.^  But  from  this  time  forth  it  becomes  the  common 
sound.     Wallis  in  this  respect  marks  an  era  in  English  pro- 

1  In  tlie  passage    cited    from   Gill  to  indicate  the  sounds  (jo,  jar  skalarz, 

supra  p.   90,   in  whicli    lie    inveiglis  ta),  for  which  he  had  no  symbols.  This 

ao-ainst  the  thin  utterance  of  affected  is  the  closest  allusion  to  the  sound  that 

women,we  find  (ht'tsherz)  for  (butsherz).  I  have  discovered.      For  though  the 

This  is  quite  comparable  to  the  Eastern  account  given  by  Florio,  1611,  p.  94, 

English   (k«ver)   for    (kuver),   which  which  identifies  short  (u)  with  (Mh), 

Gill  had  just  mentioned,  and  appears  might  seem  to  indicate  (a)  as  well  as 

to  have  no  connection  with  the  sound  {u),   yet  as  the  Italians    confuse   (a) 

(botsh-er)  which  is  only  heard  from  a  rather   with    (a),    which  is   nearly  its 

small  number  of  people  at  the  present  wide  form,  than  with  (wh),  and  as  («, 

day.      But  when  he  says  that  these  e^h)  would  probably  be  indistinguishable 

affected  dames  said  (ja,  jar  skalerz,  ta)  to  an  Italian  ear,  the  inference  is  rather 

for  (jou,  juur  skolars,  tu),  it  is  just  that  the  sound  really  uttered  before 

possible  that  he  might  have  intended  Florio  was  {u)  and  not  (a). 
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nunciation,  tlie  transition  between  tlie  old  and  the  new. 
This  is  more  striking,  because  as  lie  is  the  first  to  give  u 
short  as  (a),  so  is  he  practically  the  last  to  give  u  long  as 
(yy)  except  dialectically. 

At  the  present  day  (yy)  has  vanished  from  polite  society, 
and  is  only  heard  as  a  provincialism,  from  Norfolk,  Devon, 
or  Cumberland,  or  as  a  Scotticism.  No  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary admits  the  sound  under  any  pretence.  Indeed  most 
English  people  find  it  very  difficult  to  pronounce,  either  long 
or  short,  and  consequently  play  sad  tricks  with  French.  But 
the  case  is  different  with  (w,  o).  The  two  sounds  coexist  in 
many  words.  Several  careful  speakers  say  (tu  p9t,  batsh'er), 
though  the  majority  say  (tu  -put,  bwtsh'er).  All  talk  of  a 
put  (p9t).  Walker  gives  the  following  as  the  complete  list 
of  words  in  which  u  short  is  still  (u). 

hull,  pull,  full,  and  words  compounded  with  -ful ;  hulloch,  lully, 
hullet,  hulwarh,  fuller,  fullingmill,  pulley,  pullet,  push,  lush,  bushel, 
pulpit,  puss,  hullion,  lutcher,  cushion,  cuckoo,  pudding,  sugar,  [he 
makes  sure  =  (shim)],  hussar,  huzza,  and  to  put,  with  Fulham^  but 
says  that  "  some  speakers,  indeed,  have  attempted  to  give  hulk  and 
punish  this  obtuse  sound  of  u,  but  luckily  have  not  been  followed. 
The  words  which  have  already  adopted  it  are  sufficiently  numerous ; 
and  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  check  the  growth  of  so  unmeaning 
an  irregularity." 

Here  the  orthoepist  unfortunately  reverses  the  order  of 
things,  and  esteems  "the  old  and  continued"  sound  of  {v)  an 
irregularity,  and  what  is  more,  an  "unmeaning  irregularity, *' 
and  is  not  aware  that  every  change  of  {ii)  to  (o)  has  been 
a  modern  encroachment.  But  if  the  territories  of  {u)  and 
(a)  can  be  so  strictly  defined  in  the  south  of  England,  in  the 
middle 2  and  north  the  war  is  still  raging,  and  though  educa- 
tion has  imported  large  quantities  of  (o)  from  the  south,  even 
magnates  in  the  north  often  delight  to  use  their  old  {it).^ 

1  ^vndiri  Q,dA?,^huUace, /ullage,  fullery,  Hwlk)  they  are  not  common,  but  may 
cushat,  hurrah  !  to  the  above  list.  It  is  be  heard ;  (pMn-esh)  was  heard  lately 
curious  that  Walker  (art.  177)  speaks  from  an  educated  gentleman  in  Cornwall. 
oi  fulsome  as  a  "pm-e  English  word,"  ^  In  the  Midland  coimties  the  South- 
and  Smart  (art.  117)  calls  it  a  word  "  of  ern  usage  is  almost  reversed,  (pat,  fat) 
classical  derivation."  Orthoepists  are  standing  beside  (kui,  'kuva). 
not  always  good  in  etymology,  but  ^  ^  Yorkshire  country  gentleman 
Walker  appears  to  have  the  best  of  it  who  wrote  his  name  Mutton,  and  whom 
here,  and  if,  as  seems  more  than  pro-  all  his  friends  called  (nat-n),  always 
bable,  fulsome  is  a  derivative  oi  full,  spoke  of  himself  as  (Hwtm),  and  on 
(the  Promptorium  has  fulsunness  of  one  occasion  spelled  his  name  so  to  me 
mete,  sacietas,)  there  would  be  a  reason  with  phonetic  letters.  He  would  have 
for  retaining  the  sound  (fwl)  in  the  first  been  about  90  years  old  now,  were  he 
syllable.  At  any  rate  the  usage  of  still  alive.  All  the  Yorkshire  and  Mid- 
speakers  with  regard  to  (fMl-SBm)  and  land  peasantry  use  (w)  as  a  matter  of 
(fal'SBm)  varies  greatly.    As  to  (bwlk,  course. 
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That  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  pleasing  in  the  sound 
of  (8),  may  be  seen  at  once  by  calling  good,  Xod  (Hi  stern 
o  rhyme  with  blood,  /...^,   (bled,  flfd).      Thosi%lS' 
to  whom  (wu)  presents  a  difficulty  are  apt  to  changelt  into 
Cwe)  as  (wad  W9m-«n)  for  (^ud,wun,'vn),  and  the^effect    s 
anythmg  but  pleasing      In  general  the'  long  Saxon  (oo) 
which  hrst  became  (uu)  and  then  fell   into  (u)  or  Z)    has 
resisted   the    further  change  into    (a).      This  difference  of 
evolution   is    similar  to    that  which  has   befallen  TT  ai 
which  Shakspere  pronounced  sufficiently  alike  to  introduce 
a  conceit  upon    them  in  one  of  his  most  tragic  speeches 
a  ready  cited  (p   112),  but  which  have  become^  thrTequUe 
distmct  sounds  (ei,  li,  eei),  (p.  120).     Both  changes  have 
occurred  rather  among  the  reading  than  the  merely  leaW 
section  of  our  population.  ^  ''peaKing 

tbp  *^f  t.  Wii-KiNS  and  Wallis  were  contemporaries ;  although 
the    latter   was    the    elder,    and    born    in    Kent    and   the 
former  was  born  in  Oxford,  they  lived  as  fellow  collegians 
for  some  time  in  Oxford,  and  they  mixed  in  the  same  society 
Yet  we  have  a  striking  difference  in  their  pronunciation  of 
long  u.     We  have  seen  how  Wallis  identified  the  French 
and   English  »    how   he  considered   the  (yy)  sound  to  be 
familiar  to  all  Englishmen,  and  especially  distinguished  it 
^"i^^"  diphthong  (iu),  and  this  he^continLd  to  dSough 
all   the   editions   of  his  grammar.      Wilkins   at   the  same 
moment   can   scarcely  pronounce   (yy)   at   all,   denies   that 
Englishmen  use  it,  and  makes  every  long  u  into  (iu). 

"As  for  the  u  GalUcum  or  whistling  u"  savs  he  d  Se.S  "thmio-l. 
It  camiot  be  denied  to  be  a  distinct  simple  vowel  ^  yet  it  is  of  S 
kbonoi^  and  difficult  pronunciation  to  aU  those  Nations  amongS 

eLmef at?d  i    W^Tv,    f™^'>^g  "f  Dipthongs,  that  though  I  have 
enumerated  it  with  the  rest,  and  shall  make  provision  for  the  ex 
pression  of  it,  yet  shall  I  make  less  use  of  it,  than  of  the  othe^" 

p^rt:to  Ve  Ireihldted'hy  t^f  e^!"^^  '"'  ^''^'  "''  ^  '"^ 

W^t-"  'I  ^  '*'"°?^  contradiction  to  Wallis.  whose  treatise 
VVilkins  had  read,  and  apparently  studied.!  The  only  word 
which  contains  long  «  that  Wilkins  transliterates,  is  commu. 

2Z'll'lX^'::t::ii:^:;^^      PtUosopV  of  Articulate  .u^d..^' 
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Short  u  is  thus  exemplified  by  Wilkins  and  distinguished 
from  (uu,  u),  meaning  (uu,  u)  most  probably: 

(u)    short  full  fut  pul 

(uu)  lonff  boote     foole  foote  moote       poole  roode 

(a)     short  but        fulP  futt^  mutt-ow   pulP  rudd-^r 

(aa)   long  amongst 

The  sound,  which  he  represents  by  y  with  a  peculiar 
flourish  added  to  its  tail,  and  which  I  have  translated  into 
ray  (a),  he  describes  as  "  a  simple  letter,  apert,  sonorous, 
guttural;  being  framed  by  a  free  emission  of  the  breath 
from  the  throat.'' ^  Again,  p.  364,  he  says  "the  vowel  (a) 
is  wholly  Guttural,  being  an  emission  of  the  breath  from  the 
throat  without  any  particular  motion  of  the  tongue  or  lips. 
'Tis  expressed  by  this  character,''  a  variety  of  y,  "  which  is 
already  appropriated  by  the  Welsh  for  the  picture  of  this 
sound."  As  he  here  rejects  both  tongue  and  lips  in  the 
formation  of  (o)  he  differs  considerably  from  Wallis  in  ex- 
plaining its  formation.  In  another  place  he  says  that  the 
Hebrew  "  Schevah"  is  rapidly  pronounced  "  probably  as  our 
short  (o)."  He  gives  (oi,  ou)  as  the  analysis  of  "  our 
English  i  in  bite,"  and  of  the  sound  in  "  oiur,  ozfle."  And 
finally  he  says:  "y"  meaning  (a)  *'is  scarce  acknowledged 
by  any  nation  except  the  Welsh."  The  words  in  which  he 
employs  this  sign,  omitting  the  combinations  (oi,  ou)  are : 
kingdom,  come,  done,  hut,  Jesus,  son,  under,  Pontius^  buried, 
third,  judge,  church,  resurrection,  which  he  writes  (k/q'dam, 
kem,  don,  bot,  Dzhesas,  son,  onder,  Paus^'os,  bor?,ed,  thord, 
dzhodzh,  tshortsh,  resorreksioon),  in  which  I  give  all  his 
errors.  I  assume  this  sound  to  be  (a)  both  in  Wallis  and 
Wilkins,  but  what  particular  shade  of  this  sound  they  pro- 
nounced, and  whether  they  both  used  the  same  shade,  it 
would  be  rash  to  assert. 

1668.  Price  does  not  help  us  to  the  sound  of  short  u 
when  he  says : 

"The  u  is  twofold,  1.  short,  as  in  lut,  must,  hurst,  2.  long  as  in 
lute,  muse,  refuse  as  if  it  were  the  compound  of  w." 

This  iio  may  mean  (iu),  agreeing  with  Wilkins,  but  it 
may  also  mean  (yy)  agreeing  with  Wallis.  I  am  inclined  to 
treat  it  as    (iu).      The  short  u  I  have,  on   the   combined 

1  These  words  judging  from  futt^  are  viously  written  with  one  final  consonant 

all  fancy  words,  (fal,  fat,  pal),   intro-  to   indicate    the   sound    {u).      If    this 

duced  to  contrast  with  the   (M,  fwt,  theory  he  correct,  the  word  full  in  the 

p«l),  in  a  preceding  line,   and  most  first  line,  was  a  misprint  for  ful. 

prohahly  the  doubling  of  the  final  con-  *  xhis  description  is  made  up  from 

sonant  was  intended  to  indicate    the  the  difl'erent    headings  of    the    table 

Bound  (a),  whereas  fut,  pul  were  pre-  p.  360. 

12 
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authority  of  Wallis  and  Wilkins,  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering to  be  (a).     The  following  notices  agree  with  this  : 

**0  after  to  soundes  Hke  short  u  as  world,  sword,  woman,  won.  .  .  . 
0  before  m  or  ?^  in  the  last  syllable  soundes  like  short  u  as  freedom, 
reckon,  hacon.  ...  Ou  soundes  like  shoii:  u  in  cousin,  double, 
courage.'''' 

But  there  is  one  notice  which,  thus  interpreted,  has  a 
singular  eifect :  "  Oo  soundes  like  short  u  in  good,  ivool,  hood, 
wood,  stood."  The  general  use  of  (god,  wol,  nod,  wad,  stad) 
is  difficult  to  believe  in,  though  it  is  well  known  provincially, 
and  is  also  mentioned  by  Jones,  (p.  183). 

1669.  Though  Holder's  work  was  not  published  till  this 
year,  Wilkins  had  seen  it  in  manuscript,  and  speaks  highly 
of  it.^  Yet  in  the  letter  u,  both  long  and  short.  Holder 
differs  from  Wilkins.  Holder  has  very  acutely  anticipated 
Mr.  M.  Bell's  separation  of  the  lingual  and  labial  passages, 
and  the  possibility  of  adding  a  labial  passage  to  every  lingual 
one.     He  says : 

In  0  the  larynx  is  depressed,  or  rather  drawn  back  by  contraction 
of  the  aspera  arteria.  And  the  tongue  likewise  is  drawn  back  and 
curved ;  and  the  throat  more  open  to  make  a  round  passage  :  and 
though  the  lips  be  not  of  necessity,  yet  the  drawing  them  a  Httle 
rounder,  helps  to  accomplish  the  pronunciation  of  it,  which  is  not 
enough  to  denominate  it  a  labial  vowel,  because  it  receives  not 
its  articulation  from  the  lips.  Oo  seems  to  be  made  by  a  like 
posture  of  the  tongue  and  throat  with  o  but  the  larynx  somewhat 
more  depressed.  And  if  at  the  same  time  the  lips  be  contracted, 
and  borne  stiffly  near  together,  then  is  made  »  ;  u  with  the  tongue 
in  the  posture  of  i  but  not  so  stiff,  and  the  lip  borne  near  the  upper 
lip  by  a  strong  tension  of  the  muscles,  and  bearing  upon  it  at  either 
comer  of  the  mouth." 

*'  b  is  made  by  the  throat  and  tongue  and  lip  ;  in  8  the  tongue 
being  in  the  posture,  which  makes  oo  ;  and  in  u  in  the  same  posture, 
which  makes  i,  and  in  this  8  and  u  are  peculiar,  that  they  are 
framed  by  a  double  motion  of  organs,  that  of  the  lip,  added  to  that  of 
the  tongue ;  and  yet  either  of  them  is  a  single  letter,  and  not  two, 
because  the  motions  are  at  the  same  time,  and  not  successive,  as  are 

1  He    says:    "But    besides   such,"  have  had  to  peruse  from  i\ie\r private 

namely,  "  in  later  times  ....  Erasmus,  papers  the  distinct   Theories  of  some 

both  the  Scaligers,  Lipsius,  Salmasius,  other  Learned  and  Ingenious  persons," 

Vossius,    Jacobus    Mathias,   Adolphus  Dr.  William  Holder  and  Mr.  Lodowick 

Metkerchus,  Bernardus  Malinchot,  etc.,  are  named  in  the  margin,  "  who  have 

besides  several  of  our  countrymen,  Sir  with    great    judgment    applyed    their 

Thomas    Smith,    Bullokar,   Alexander  thoughts  to  this  enquiry ;    in  each  of 

Gill,  and  Doctor  Wallis,"  "(whose  con-  whose  Papers,  there  are   several  sug- 

Biderations  upon  this  subject  are  made  gestions  that  are  new,  out  of  the  com- 

publick)  I  must  not  forget  to  acknow-  men  rode,  and  very  considerable." 
ledge  the  favour  and  good  hap  I  have 
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eu,  pla  &c.  Yet  for  tliis  reason  they  seem  not  to  be  absolutely  so 
simple  vowels  as  the  rest,  because  the  voice  passeth  successively 
from  the  throat  to  the  lips  in  8  and  from  the  palate  to  the  lips  in  u, 
being  there  first  moulded  into  the  figures  of  oo  and  i,  before  it  be 
fully  articulated  by  the  lips.  And  yet  either  these  two,  H  and  u, 
are  to  be  admitted  for  single  vowels,  or  else  we  must  exclude  the 
Kps  from  being  the  organs  of  any  single  vowel  since  that  the  mouth 
being  necessary  to  conduct  the  voice  to  the  lips,  will,  according  to 
the  shape  of  its  cavity,  necessarily  give  the  voice  some  particular 
affection  of  sound  in  its  passage,  before  it  come  to  the  lips ;  which 
will  seem  to  make  some  such  composition  in  any  vowel  which  is 
labial.  I  have  been  inclined  to  think,  that  there  is  no  labial  vowel, 
but  that  the  same  affection  from  the  lips  may,  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  consonant,  be  added  to  every  of  the  vowels,  but  most  subtlely 
and  aptly  to  two  of  them,  whose  figures  are  in  the  extremes  of 
aperture  and  situation,  one  being  the  closest  and  forwardest,  which 
is  i,  and  the  other  most  open  and  backward  ;  there  being  reason  to 
allow  a  vowel  of  like  sound  in  the  throat  with  ii,  but  distinct  from 
it  as  not  being  labial,  which  will  be  more  familiar  to  our  eye  if  it 
be  written  oo ;  as  in  cut  coot,  full  fool,  tut  toot,  in  which  the  lip 
does  not  concur ;  and  this  is  that  other.  Thus  u  will  be  only  i 
labial,  and  «  will  be  oo  labial,  that  is,  by  adding  that  motion  of  the 
under-lip,  i  will  become  u,  and  oo  will  become  8."  He  proceeds  to 
use  his  i,  u,  b  in  the  formation  of  diphthongs  and  concludes  thus  : 
"Concerning  «  and  w,  this  may  be  observed,  that  in  subjoining 
them  to  another  vowel,  H  is  apter  to  follow  a  and  o,  because  of 
their  resemblance  in  the  posture  of  the  tongue,  as  hath  been  said ; 
and  for  the  like  reason  u  is  apter  to  follow  a  and  e,  as  yay/  wawl ; 
euge  etc.  But  generally  if  the  vowels  follow,  then  it  is  b  precedes 
and  not  w." 

No  doubt  the  descriptions  give  very  accurately  oo  =  {ceoe)y 
"^  —  (uu),  u  =  (i)  or  (y).  And  the  short  (oe)  would  then  be 
Holder's  sound  in  full,  Now  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
fool  was  ever  pronounced  (foeoel),  the  sound  being  extremely 
difficult  to  any  one  but  a  Highlander  (in  whose  word  laogh  it 
occurs),  until  the  trick  of  removing  the  labial  action  from 
(uu)  has  been  acquired.  But  if  we  remember  that  now  full 
is  rather  {fid)  than  (ful) ;  and  that  the  widening  of  the  back 
of  the  throat,  by  which  (u)  differs  from  (u)  is  so  much  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  sound,  that  a  very  good  imitation 
of  it  can  be  produced  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Holder  called  fool  full  at  least  when  theorizing 
(fuul  ful).  The  pairs  of  examples  he  gives  are  cut  coot,  full 
fool,  tut  toot,  of  which  cut,  tut  would  have  been  (kat,  tot) 
according  to  Wallis  and  Wilkins,  who  would  have  perhaps 
preserved  the  old  pronunciation  (f?J)  or  (ful).  Did  Holder 
say  or  intend  to  say  (k?d  \uu\j,  iid  iuu\,  tut  tuut)  ?  In  this 
case  he  must  have  altogether  ignored  the  vowel  (a).     Or  did 
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he  mean  to  say  (kat  kaat,  fal  foal,  tat  taat)  ?  or  did  he  mean 
— what  he  has  written — (ktet  kte^et,  feel  iceoeX,  tost  iceoei)  ? 
sounds  which  he  may  have  imagined  he  said,  but  which  other 
people  are  scarcely  likely  to  have  really  pronounced.  The 
distinction  which  Holder  makes  between  the  vowels  in  fool, 
two  is  peculiar  to  himself.  Wilkins  gives  fool  as  an  example 
of  the  long  (uu),  and  full  as  an  example  of  both  the  short 
(u)  or  {u)  and  of  (e),  supra  p.  177,  note  1.  This  throws  a 
doubt  over  the  pronunciation  of  this  particular  word  full,  and 
renders  Holder's  explanations  still  more  mysterious.  Can 
it  be  that  Holder's  pronunciation  was  very  peculiar  so  that 
he  actually  confused  {u,  o)  at  a  time  when  the  transition 
from  old  (u)  to  (o)  was  coming  into  vogue  ?  His  (oe)  would 
not  be  a  bad  middle  between  the  extremes  of  (u,  o).  His  long 
u  in  rule,  which  is  usually  now  (uu),  was  manifestly  (yy),  if 
his  explanation  of  superadding  the  labial  to  the  lingual  effect 
is  to  be  trusted.  His  only  notice  of  a  diphthongal  zi  is  in  the 
word  ez^ge,  just  cited,  which  must  have  been  (eydzhe),  if  his 
explanation  is  to  be  relied  on,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

1685.  Cooper  pairs  the  vowels  in  full,  fole,  or  as  he  some- 
times writes  foale^  that  is,  in  full  he  takes  the  vowel  to  be 
short  (o).  He  may  however  have  used  {u)  or  (?^h).  See 
the  discussion  on  p.  84,  and  the  passage  quoted  on  p.  101. 
The  observations  in  that  passage  serve  to  shew  that  u  in 
full  had  at  that  time  much  of  the  (o)  element  in  it ;  that 
some  persons  may  have  pronounced  it  quite  as  (o)  ;  and 
others  as  (u)  the  usual  sound  into  which  {o)  degenerates, 
or  {u),  which  is  the  more  common  English  sound ;  the  true 
short  (u)  is  so  unusual  to  our  organs,  that  when  we  hear  it 
we  take  it  for  the  long  (uu),  and  we  can  hardly  pronounce 
it  except  when  long.  The  English  (uu,  v)  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  are  related  precisely  like  the  English 
(ii,  i).  I  shall,  as  already  stated,  p.  84,  consider  that  Cooper 
pairs  (oo,  u).  But  Cooper  also  distinguished  (uu,  u)  in  food 
foot,  see  supra  p.  101.  He  illustrates  this  sound  by  German 
zufliich  (misprint  for  zuflucht  as  shewn  by  the  meaning  re- 
fugium)  and  French  cov2^e  poculum,  now  (tsuu'flukht,  kup). 

Cooper  is  very  copious  upon  short  u  which  he  clearly 
means  to  be  (o)  or  one  of  those  vowels,  as  (a:,  ce),  which  he 
would  scarcely  distinguish  from  (a).  The  long  u  he  makes 
(iu)  and  seems  to  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
French  u  (yy)-     His  words  are  : 

**  U  formatur  tantum  in  gutture,  a  larynge  spiritum  yibrante, 

^  As  fool  used  to  be  written  fole,       the  more  common  spelling  foale  could 
nothing  but  Cooper's  having  once  used      have  shewn  us  what  word  he  meant. 
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nudum  efficiente  murmur,  quod  idem  est  cum  gemitu  hominis  aegritu- 
dine  vel  dolore  excruciati ;  quodque  infantes  (priusquam  loqui 
valeant)  primum  edunt :  Et  fundamentum  est,  a  quo  omnes  ccetera 
vocales,  varia  modificatione  constituuntur  ^  ....  Hunc  sonum  cor- 
reptum  vix  unquam  aliter  pronunciant  Angli  quam  in  nut  nux ; 
prout  etiam  in  lingua  latina,  ni  ubi  consonans  prascedens  sit  labialis, 
ut  prius  dixi,  et  labiis  dat  formam  qu^  sonus  plenior  effertur,  ut  in 
pull  vello,  inter  bos  minima^  datur,  datur  tamen  specifica,  diffe- 
rentia ;  ille  etenim  sonus  dilutior  est,  bic  plenior,  ille  formatur  a 
larynge  tantum  in  gutture,  bic  a  labiis  contractis ;  dum  itaque  o 
labiis  formatur  in  sono  continuato,  si  recedant  labia  in  oblongam 
formam  formatur  u  gutturalis ;  ^  in  quibusdam  scribitur  per  o  ut, 
to  come^  venire  ;  Galli  hoc  modo,  vel  saltem  persimili,^  olim  sonarunt 


^  The  natural  vowel,  should  be  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  that  is  of  the  vocal 
ligaments  or  glottal  reed,  without  any 
resonance  tube,  p.  161.  This  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  hear.  But  it  must 
resemble  the  reed  sound  of  the  clarionet 
or  hautboy,  or  the  whistle  of  the  flute 
or  flageolet,  and  contain  in  itself  all 
the  tones  which  the  variously  formed 
resonance  tubes  prefixed  to  it  in  speak- 
ing, by  means  of  the  pharynx,  nose, 
tongue,  mouth  and  lips,  develop  or 
render  audible.  It  is  as  the  resonance 
tubes  clearly  separate  the  tones,  or  allow 
many  nearly  coincident  to  be  heard  to- 
gether, that  we  obtain  distinct  or  con- 
fiised,  coloured  or  colourless,  vowel 
qualities  of  tone. 

2  This  remark  is  important  as  shew- 
ing the  ease  with  which  (w,  o)  were 
confused  by  speakers  at  the  time  of  the 
transition  of  short  u  from  {u)  to  (a). 

3  If  the  lips  be  mechanically  opened 
by  the  hands  while  we  are  pronouncing 
{oo)  we  shall  pronounce  (aa),  which  is 
the  form  that  Mr.  M.  Bell  adopts  for 
the  long  sound  of  u  in  up.  Hence 
Cooper  is  quite  consistent  when  he 
makes  u  in  full  the  short  (o),  and  u 
in  nut  the  delabialised  short  (o)  or  (a). 
This  is  the  most  accurate  description 
of  the  sound  that  I  have  met  with  in 
any  old  book,  and  may  be  advantage- 
ously compared  with  Holder's,  given 
above  p.  178. 

*  Probably  to  is  not  intended  as  an 
example,  but  only  come.  Both  are 
italicized  in  the  original. 

•  As  Mr.  M.  Bell  hears  (a)  in 
English  up  and  (a)  in  French  que,  and 
(a,  8)  only  difi'er  as  back  and  mixed 
vowels  of  the  same  class.  Cooper's  ear 
was  not  far  out.  To  me  however  now, 
the  French  e  in  que  sounds  (5),  which 
is  a  '  round'   vowel.      English  ears, 


however,  readily  confound  (<»,  a,  (E  ; 
9,  ce,  9h)  with  one  another  and  with 
(e),  and  (j).  What  was  however  the 
old  pronunciation  of  the  present  French 
mute  e  ?  Meigret,  1550,  writes  the 
same  vowel  in  the  first  and  last  syllables 
of  "merite,  benite,  perir,  mere,  pere," 
which  Feline  writes  (merit,  bmit,  perir, 
meer,  peer)  with  two  difierent  vowels. 
I  understand  Meigret  to  mean  {e)  in 
both  cases.  But  the  lightly  spoken 
imaccented  {e)  drifts  very  easily  into 
(■B,  8,  9).  From  {e)  therefore  (^)  could 
have  easily  descended.  In  fact  {»)  is 
only  the  'round'  or  labialized  {e).  This 
recalls  an  apparently  inexplicable  re- 
mark by  Palsgrave,  1530,  who  says: 
"If  e  be  the  Taste  vowell  in  a  frenche 
worde  beynge  of  many  syllables,  eyther 
alone  or  with  an  s  folowynge  him,  the 
worde  nat  havyng  his  accent  upon  the 
same  e,  then  shall  he  in  that  place  be 
sounded  almost  like  an  0  and  very  moche 
in  the  noose,  as  these  words  homme^ 
femme,  honeste,  pdrle.  hommes,  femmeSf 
honestes,  ave'cques,  shall  have  theyr  laste 
e  sounded  in  maner  lyke  an  0,  as  hommo, 
femmo,  honestOy  parlo.  hommos,  femmos, 
honestos,  avecquos  ;  so  that,  if  the  reder 
lyft  up  his  voyce  upon  the  syllable  that 
commeth  nexte  befoi'e  the  same  e,  and 
sodaynly  depresse  his  voyce  whan  he 
Cometh  to  the  soundynge  of  hym,  and 
also  sound  hym  very  moche  in  the  noose, 
he  shall  sounde  e  beyng  written  in  this 
place  accordyng  as  the  Frenchmen  do. 
Which  upon  this  warnynge  if  the  lemer 
wyll  observe  by  the  frenche  mens 
spekynge,  he  shall  easily  perceyue." 
The  nasality  may  be  an  erroneous 
observation,  and  the  whole  history  may 
be  a  clumsy  expression  of  the  sound  of 
(5),  for  which  the  rounding  of  the  lips 
suggested  (0).  See  supra,  p.  119,  note, 
col.  2. 
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faemininum  e,  ut  in  providence.  Germani  syllabus  ham^  &  lerg^  in 
propriis  nominibus.  Nunquam  in  proprio  sono  apud  nos  productum 
audivi,  ni  in  musica  modulatione,^  vel  inter  populos,  praccipu^ 
pueros  cunctanter  pronunciantes  ;  pro  longa  enim  vocali  assumit 
dipthongum  eu  (ni)  ;  nnde  etiam  denominatur ;  ut  mute  mutus ; 
prout  in  Neuter,  ^/reOSo?,  idem  fere  cum  Gallorum  u  de  quo  inter 
diptbongos  dicetur." 

*'^in  will  J  weal  {i,  ee)  cum  u  (u)  coalescens  nobis  familiarissimus 
est,  quern  vocamus  u  Ion  gum ;  ut  funeral  funus,  huge  inus  ;*  juice 
succus,  scribimus  per  ew  ;  ut  chew  mastico  ;  knew  cognovi  ;  aliisqw^ 
temporibus  verborum  praeteritis  ;  quando  syllabam  finalem  claudit, 
additur  e,  true  verus ;  raro  per  eu,  rheum  rbeuma  ;  sic  semper  pro- 
nunciamus  eu  latinum,  &  eu  Graecum  :  et  GalU  plerumqw^  illorum 
u,  quandoq^^^  autem  subtilius  quasi  sonus  esset  simplex,  sed  haec 
difficilis  &  Gallis  propria." 

The  last  words  shew  that  his  confusion  of  (yy)  with  (iu) 
in  French  pronunciation  was  really  fault  of  ear,  and  that  he 
was  quite  ignorant  of  (yy)  as  an  English  sound.  Cooper  is 
yery  particular  in  shewing  how  all  vowels  fall  into  (o)  in  un- 
accented syllables  before  r.    These  will  be  considered  under  E,. 

1688.  MiEGE  of  course  hears  the  English  long  u  as  the 
French,  but  as  the  diphthong  (iu)  does  not  occur  in  French, 
this  only  shews  the  same  defect  of  ear  which  makes  him 
identify  short  u  in  cut  with  French  o  (o),  and  short  u  in  us 
with  French  eu  (oe).     He  says  : 

*'La  Prononciation  commune  de  I'U  Yoyelle  en  Anglois  est  la 
meme  qu'en  Pran^ois.  Mais,  entre  deux  Consonnes  dans  une  meme 
Syllabe,  elle  se  prononce  ordinairement  en  o ;  Comme  lut,  cut,  rub, 
up,  humble,  under,  run.  Quequefois  en  ou  ;  Exemple  chuse,  puss, 
bull,  pull,  full.  En  eu,  comme  us,  faculty,  difficult,  difficulty.  Bury 
&  busy  se  prononcent  bery,  bisy.  Et  dans  les  Mots  qui  finissent  en 
ure,  I'w  semble  revetir  le  Son  d'un  e  feminin,  sur  tout  quand  on 
parle  vite.  Comme  nature,  picture,  fracture,  qui  se  prononcent 
familierement  naiter,  picter,  frecter,"  And  again:  "U  vowel,  by 
it  self,  is  pronounced  in  Erench  according  to  the  Sound  it  has  in  the 
Word  Abuse  in  English. 

1701.  Jones  says :  "the  Sound  of  ^  in  but,  cut,  &c,  is  the  Sound 

^  Dr.  Froembling,  in  his  'Elements  of  Froembling  (who  speaks  English  ex- 

the  German  Language^  2nd  edit.  1865,  cellently)    hit    upon   this   contrivance. 

p.  2,  says  that  the  German  a  "  is  pro-  Cooper  having  heard  ham  as  (nam)  in 

nounced  like  a  in  father,  if  long ;  and  proper  names   only,    must  have   been 

like  u  in  hut  if  short,"     This  is   the  mistaken ;    German  proper  names   do 

only  other  instance  I  know  in  which  not  end  in  ham  but  in  heim. 

German  short  a  has  been  identified  with  ^   This    must    have    been    a    mere 

English  (a) ;  it  is  usually  confused  with  Anglicism. 

English  (a),  which  however  would  give  ^  One  of  the  best  means  of  observ- 

a  very  broad  Austrian  pronunciation,  ing  the  prolonged  effect  of  short  vowel 

and  it  was  to  avoid  this  on  the  one  sounds, 

hand,  and  (ae)  on  the  other,  that  Dr.  *  Misprint  for  ingens  or  itnmensus  ? 
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of  the  natural  humane  Yoice,  and  therefore  the  easiest  of  all  the 
Sounds  that  are  made  by  the  humane  Yoice." 

And  yet  this  easy  sound  is  a  stumbling  block  to  all  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  is  rarely  heard  except  among  Asiatics. 
It  may  be  doubtful  indeed  whether  the  Asiatics  pronounce 
the  same  variety  of  (o)  as  we  do.  Many  Welshmen  do  not 
admit  it  as  a  proper  "Welsh  sound,  though  their  language  is 
supposed  to  have  an  appropriate  letter  y  to  represent  it.  As, 
however,  y  in  Welsh  also  represents  another  sound,  it  cannot 
be  more  properly  considered  the  special  representative  of  (a) 
than  the  English  u,  so  that  there  is  really  no  European  means 
of  representing  the  sound,  although,  owing  to  its  supposed 
relation  to  the  French  e  mute,  (9),  so  many  writers  have  em- 
ployed an  inverted  e,  that  this  has  been  adopted  as  the  best 
understood  form  in  palaeotype.  The  sound  of  long  u,  Jones 
says,  is  compound,  but  he  does  not  analyze  it. 

Jones  gives  many  lists  for  the  representation  of  the  sound 
of  short  u  by  various  vowel  forms,  which  need  not  be  cited  at 
length  as  they  agree  generally  with  modern  use.  In  the  fol- 
lowing words  the  italic  letter  might  be,  or  occasionally  was 
sounded  as  (o)  according  to  Jones. 

Christmas,  Willifl^m,  &c ;  centaury,  rest«wration,  &c ;  fasten, 
list(9n,  &c ;  asp^n,  burden,  chicken,  coz^n,  &c ;  y<9oman ;  hez«l,  civ^'l, 
dev«l,  &c ;  basm,  cabm,  coffm,  &c ;  Westmmster  ''sounded  West- 
muster;''''  boil,  coil  &c  =  (bail,  kail)  &c  ;  another,  mother,  pother 
&c  ;  boul,  bout,  fout,  lout,  out,  &c  =  (haul,  baut,  faut)  &c  ;  dove, 
love,  move — this  is  peculiar,  shove  &c ;  cowl,  howl,  &c  =  (kaul, 
Haul)  &c,  voyage,  &c ;  =  (vai'edzh) ;  vouch,  &c ;  word,  work, 
worth,  &c  ;  yonder,  yonker,  &c ;  colonel,  colour,  &c ;  comfort,  &c ; 
coney,  conjure,  «&c ;  money,  monkey,  &c ;  mongcorn,  monger,  &c ; 
cwlly,  &c;  blomary,  &c ;  (see  under  0,  p.  102),  come,  some,  &c ; 
bucksom,  fulsom,  &c ;  kingdom,  &c ;  chibol,  gambol,  symbol ; 
son,  does,  recognisance  "sounded  recunnisance f  foot,  forsooth, 
good,  hood,  look,  soot,  stood,  took,  "when  it  may  be  sounded  00 
rather  than  w;"  wood,  woof,  wool  "which  some  sound  as  with 
u  viz.  wud  wull  &c" — adjowm,  attowrnment,  attowmey,  blow<?, 
Bowrdeaux,^  cowntry,  cowrage,  cowrlass,  courteous,  cowrtesan,  courtesy, 
cowsin,  dowble,  doublet,  flowd,  flourish,  ho«^sewife,  jowrney,  mowm, 
nowrish,  scowrge,  sojoi^m,  Sowthwark,  towch,  trowble,  uncowth,  yowng, 
yowr,  yowth  "and  all  the  IS'ames  of  Seaport  Towns  as  Falmowth 
Portsmouth  Yarmouth"  &c ;  atht^^^^rt,  thwart  "sounded  athurt^ 
thurt^^''  anst^cr,  tt^opence  "  sounded  tuppence,"  myrrh,  pyramide 
&c;  c<zmerade  "sounded  cumrade,''''  hiccowgh  "sounded  hiccup ^''^ 
frwmenty  "  sounded /wrwzc^y,"  constrw^  "sounded  constur^''^  Catha- 
rine "  sounded  Catturn.''^ 

*  There  is  a  place  near  Edinburgh  Bourdeaux  Souse.  Jones  also  writes 
called    (Bar-dt    h8Us)    from    the    old       (Buur-doo),  supra  p.  140. 
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In  almost  every  instance  (a)  is  seen  to  be  a  substitute  for 
an  older  (u),  or  {ii)  as  (au)  was  of  an  older  (uu). 


TJ  —  XVIII  TH    Century. 

1704.  Tbe  Expert  Orthographist  gives  us  no  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  of  tbe  sounds  of  u  long  and  u  short. 

1710.  The  Anonymous  instructor  of  the  Palatines  says  that 
u  at  the  beginning  is  like  the  German  JUj  meaning  that  long 
2^=i:(iu).  He  also  gives  the  pronunciation  of  the  English 
words  church,  much,  in  German  letters  as  tschiirtsch^  mutsch 
=:(tshurtsh,  mutsh),  so  that  he  does  not  acknowledge  (o)  at 
all.  This  may  have  been  designedly,  because  (a)  would  have 
been  so  difficult  to  the  Palatines,  and  because  (u)  would  be 
intelligible  to  the  English. 

1766.  The  following  are  a  few  words  from  Buchanan  : 
(ful,  push,  shug•^r)  sugar  ;  (put ;  botsh'zr,  pas)  butcher,  puss ; 
(tu  pot)  to  put ;  (ber*«,  hiz'i)  bury,  busy ;  (triu,  fiu*r?9s,  liut, 
miuz)  true,  furious,  lute,  muse. 

1768.  Franklin  has  (sotsh,  ronz,  matsh)  such,  runs,  much ; 
(fiu*r2bs,  iu'sedzh,  truu,  ruulz,  iuz'ed)  furious,  usage,  true, 
rules,  used. 

1780.  Sheridan  gives  as  peculiar  Irish  faults,  (bal,  bosh, 
posh,  pal,  pal'pit,  pad'm,  kash'an,  fat,  pat)  for  (bu\,  bwsh, 
p?^sh,  ^u\,  p^^l•p^t,  pwd"«q,  kz^sh'an,  iut,  p^^t),  all  of  which,  as 
well  as  (drav,  strav)  for  (droov,  stroov)  are,  as  is  now  mani- 
fest, remnants  of  the  xviith  century.  The  other  cases  of 
Irish  mispronunciations  which  he  cites,  and  which  have  been 
already  noticed,  (pp.  76,  92,  103,  129,  160),  shew  very 
clearly  that  the  so-called  Irish  mispronunciations  are  merely 
fossil  relics  of  the  xviith  century,  preserved  in  a  com- 
munity separated  by  the  sea  from  the  mother  country,  see 
supra  p.  20. 


§  4.     The  Consonants. 
Y,  W,  WH. 

According  to  the  present  usages  of  English  speech,  Y  and 
W  are  the  consonants  (j,  w)  when  preceding  a  vowel,  as  in 
ye  woo  (ji  wu),  and  those  who  can  pronounce  these  words 
differently  from  (ii  uu)  can  generally  pronounce  these  conso- 
nants. But  there  has  been  a  great  dispute  among  orthoepists 
whether  y,  w  should  be  considered  as  vowels  or  consonants, 
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and  various  terms  have  been  invented  to  suit  the  case.  As  they 
do  not  occur  in  French,  Palsgrave  of  course  does  not  notice 
them.  Salesbury,  with  his  Welsh  habits  always  regards 
y,  w  as  the  vowels  (i,  u),  and  consequently  writes  (und'er, 
uu)  for  (wun'der,  wuu).  Smith  has  the  same  opinion,  but 
writes  (i-is,  i-it,  u-ul,  u-ud)  for  (jis,  jit,  wul,  wud),  although 
these  sounds  cannot  be  distinguished  from  (iis,  iit,  uul,  uud) 
unless  either  a  distinction  in  the  vowels  be  made,  which  he 
does  not  allow,  as  (i/s,  i^t,  u«d,  Mudi),  or  else  the  vowel  be 
repeated  as  (i,is  i,it  u,ul  u,ud).  Hart  carries  the  same 
principle  to  the  extent  of  writing  (iild  uuld)  for  (jiild,  wuuld) 
and  even  (ureit)  for  (wreit)  meaning  (r^^eit)  making  that 
word  therefore  dissyllabic.  Gill  has  distinct  alphabetical 
characters  for  (j,  w),  and  says  : 

*'Si  quis  sonorum  aequus  aestimator  vsum  earum  apud  nos  per- 
pendat,  inveniet  esse  consonas," 

but  seems  to  consider  that  the  principal  test  (**  lapis  Lydius") 
of  the  fact  is  that  the  indefinite  article  assumes  the  form  a 
and  not  mi  before  y,  w.     He  adds  : 

'*  W,  aspiratum,  consona  est,  quam  scribunt  per  wh  et  tamen 
aspiratio  prsecedit.  lUae^  namqwe  voces  quae  per  wh  scribuntur; 
possunt  atqwe  etiam  ad  exempla  maiorum  scribi  debent  per  (hw) 
aut  (hu)  ;  ita  enim,  nihil  aliud  inde  coUigi  queat,  quam  quod  ex 
ipso  ivh,  intelligimus ;  vt  (will)  sive  (uiil)  weele  nassa,''  (nwiil)  sive 
(Huiil)  WHEELE  rota.  Tamen  quia  nostra  experientia  docet,  (w)  et 
(wh)  yeras  esse  simplicesqw*?  consonas,  in  quarum  elatione  (u)  sug- 
gruunit  tantum,  non  clara  vocalis  auditur ;  ideo  illud  (w)  ante 
vocales  aut  diphthongos  ins  assignatum  obtinebit ;  at  (wh)  mala 
tantum  consuetudine^  valebit  in  (what)  quid,  (whedher)  uter  & 
similibus." 

We  have  here  the  first  distinct  recognition  of  a  consonant 
peculiar  to  the  English  language,  which  is  seldom  acknow- 
ledged even  by  recent  orthoepists,  most  of  whom  consider 
(wh)  as  =  (hw)  or  (hu).  The  preceding  writers  had  all 
used  (hu).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Gill  had  no  (jh) ;  this 
must  have  been  because,  as  he  used  (yy)  in  place  of  (juu) 
initial,  he  said  (nyym'ur)  and  not  (jliuum'ur),  for  which 
most  recent  orthoepists  have  (Hjuu*m9j),  a  combination  as 
objectionable  as  (nwiil)  for  (whiil). 

Gataker  1646,  goes  to  the  extreme  of  making  y,  iv  always 
consonants,  considering  eiy  ew  to  be  (ej,  ew).     This,  however, 

^  Misprinted  «7/^.  meant  one  (wh.).     This  "bad  custom" 

'  Narrow  necked  basket  for  catch-  is   evaded  by  the   palaeotypic   use   of 

ing  fish.  _  (h)  for  the  aspirate  and  (h)  for  the 

3  The  fault  in  Gill  was  that  he  wrote  diacritic. 

two  consonants   (wh)  when    he   only 
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depends  upon  a  diphthongal  theory,  to  which  writers  have 
been  led  by  observing  that  (ai)  is  not  merely  (a,  i),  see 
p.  51.     Wallis  inclines  to  Gataker's  opinion,  and  says  : 

*'  Diphthongi  ai,  ei,  oi,  mi,  eu,  ou,  &c,  recte  pronunciatse  com- 
ponuntur  ex  vocalibus  preepositivis  et  consonantibus  y  et  w  quae 
tamen  pro  vocalibus  subjunctivis  vulgo  habentur." 

His  contemporary  Wilkins,  alluding  to  the  opinion  of 
Gataker  and  others  says  on  his  p.  370,  that  they 

"do  earnestly  contend  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  dipthongs. 
Their  principal  Arguments"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "depend  upon  this 
Supposition  that  (i)  and  (u),  wliich  are  necessary  Ingredients  to  the 
framing  of  all  usual  Dipthongs,  are  Consonants  the  same  with  (j) 
and  (w).  Others  would  have  them  to  be  of  a  middle  nature,  be- 
twixt Yowels  and  Consonants ;  according  to  which  opinion  I  have 
already  described  them  :  Prom  whence  the  Beason  is  clear,  why 
these  Yowels  concur  to  the  making  of  Dipthongs  because  being  the 
most  contract  of  Yowels,  as  is  also  the  vowel  (o)  of  which  more 
hereafter,  They  do  therefore  approach  very  near  to  the  nature  of 
Literce.  claus(B,  or  Consonants ;  there  being  no  Transition  amongst 
these,  either  from  one  another,  or  to  the  intermediate  sounds,  with- 
out such  a  kind  of  motion  amongst  the  Instruments  of  speech,  by 
reason  of  these  different  Apertions,  as  doth  somewhat  resemble  that 
kind  of  Collision  required  to  the  framing  of  Consonants." 

Cooper  recognizes  (j,  w)  as  consonants  and  also  (jh,  wh) 
under  the  form,  (hj,  hw),  at  the  same  time  that  he  defines  a 
diphthong  as  the  "  conglutinatio  duarum  Yocalium  in  eadem 
syllaba." 

This  theory  of  "  conglutination,"  efiected  by  the  "  glide," 
is  that  which  I  have  adopted  (p.  51),  and,  consequently,  be- 
lie Yin  g  that  the  sounds  were  in  all  cases  the  same,  I  shall,  in 
transcribing  the  pronunciation  of  others,  when  they  use  (ia) 
or  (aj)  consistently  write  (ja,  ai),  having  precisely  the  same 
intention,  and  representing  the  same  sound,  on  diflPerent 
theoretical  principles.  I  consider  the  sounds  of  (j,  w)  to 
have  been  the  same  throughout  the  period  now  considered. 
Whether  there  may  not  be  or  have  been  a  sound  (bh),  lead- 
ing to  the  confusion  between  (y)  and  (w),  well  marked  in  the 
South  East  of  England,  I  leave  unsettled.  In  Chapter  Y,  §  4, 
No.  1, 1  shall  adduce  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Anglosaxon 
lb  was  not  (bh).  Although  (wroit)  can  be  pronounced,  yet 
(vroit)  or  (bhreit)  is  much  easier  for  the  lips,  and  in  Mr. 
Melville  Bell's  Scotch  specimen  Chapter  XI,  §  4,  the  initial 
(Yr)  will  be  found  in  (vraq)  ivrong,  which  may  however  pos- 
sibly have  been  (bhraq).  As  qu  is  now,  and  probably  always 
was,  (k?^),  the  labial  modification  of  (k),  produced  by  rounding 
the  lips  at  the  same  time  that  the  (k)  contact  is  made,  and 
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releasing  both  contacts  simultaneously,  so  (wr)  probably 
always  was  (riv),  the  labial  modification  of  (r),  produced  by 
keeping  the  lips  rounded  during  the  whole  time  that  (r)  is 
trilled.  It  is  similar  to  the  sound  in  French  roij  which 
Feline  writes  (rua),  and  which  English  now  call  (rwAA),  the 
true  sound  being  (rwa),  which  produces  a  species  of  evanes- 
cent (u),  but  whether  before  (r)  as  Hart  wrote  (ureit),  or 
after  (r)  as  Feline  writes,  appears  doubtful  to  the  ear,  simply 
because  it  is  during  (r),  p.  131.  Similarly  (yy)  is  (^iiw)  or  (ii) 
with  a  labial  modification,  and  all  the  "  round  "  vowels  might 
be  written  as  ordinary  vowels  followed  by  the  labial  modi- 
fication {w)f  p.  161.  At  the  same  time,  in  transcribing  the 
notation  of  others,  I  shall  generally  use  (wr),  although  this 
is  probably  as  incorrect  as  (rw)  would  be,  and  is  very  difiicult 
to  pronounce.  The  notation  (wr)  is  similar  to  the  notations 
(hw,  hj)  ;  in  all  three  cases  succession  (w  +  r,  h  +  w,  h  +  j) 
is  written  where  simultaneity^  (w*r  =  vw,  h'*w  =  wh,  h'*j 
=  jh,)  is  intended.  See  civ,  wl,  wr  in  Anglosaxon,  Chapter 
V,  §  4,  No.  1. 

The  interchange  of  the  vowel  (i)  with  the  consonant  (j), 
and  the  vowel  (u)  with  one  of  the  three  consonants  (w,  bh, 
v)  is  an  interesting  phenomenon  in  all  languages.  In  Europe 
(w)  is  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  England  ;  Wales  also  claims 
it,  but  the  claim  is  doubtful,  as  its  (w),  if  it  exists,  is  con- 
fused by  its  writers  with  (u).  In  Arabic  however  (w)  is 
quite  at  home,  and  also  serves  to  mark  the  vowels  (o,  u).  In 
Sanscrit,  if  the  native  grammarians  are  correct,  the  (i) 
between  two  other  vowels  fell  into  (j)  and  the  (u)  into  (v), 
and  not  (w)  or  (bh).  In  Germany  (u)  generates  (bh)  not 
(w).  Similarly  in  modern  Greek  (eu,  av)  generated  (ebh, 
abh)  becoming  (eph,  aph)  before  mutes  as  (aphtos*),  although 
modern  theory  makes  v  a  (v)  or  an  (f )  as  (evris'koo,  aftos*), 
evpi(jK(o,  avTo^.  It  seems  probable  that  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  the  original  transition  of  the  Sanscrit  (u)  was  into  (bh), 
and  that  the  pronunciation  (v),  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the 
native  grammarians,  is  a  comparatively  modern  alteration, 
comparable  with  the  change  of  [k,  ka,  g,  gu,  q)  into  (tsh, 
tshn,  dzh,  dzhn,  nj)  and  of  (kh.)  into  (sh).  The  immediate 
change  of  (u)  into  (v)  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

The  letter  (w),  or  (u)  forming  a  diphthong  with  a  follow- 
ing (a),  formerly  kept  the  sound  of  (a)  pure.  Thus  Bullokar 
writes  (waar,  war'm,  waar'n,  war'en,  war,  waa'ter)  for  ware, 
warm,  warn,  warren,  war,  water.  As  late  as  Wilkins  we  have 
(waez)  for  was.  Price  says  that  a  is  never  sounded  (aa) 
except  before  /,  and   hence  he  excludes   the   action   of  w. 
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Cooper  does  not  mention  the  effect  of  w,  and  Jones  1701 
only  instances  the  word  "  tvater,  sounded  ivauter."  But  the 
Expert  Orthographist,  1704,  says  that  a  has  its  broad  sound 
(aa)  "between  w  and  r  as  war,  ward-en,  warm,  warn-eVy 
warren,  watch,  water,  wrath.'^  It  would  appear  then  that  this 
effect  of  t^  on  a  following  a  became  prevalent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  xviii  th  century.  It  is  by  no  means  general  in  the 
provinces,  where  (wat'er,  wajm,  warm,  war'm,)  etc.  still  exist. 
I  have  heard  (waa'tJ,  'kwddl'iti,  k?^'9en•t^t^,)  from  even  educated 
speakers.  Of  course  the  effect  of  the  (w)  on  the  subsequent 
vowel  arises  from  beginning  to  pronounce  it  before  the  lips  are 
sufficiently  opened,  so  that  the  vowel  becomes  round,  as  {wq,w 
=  wo),  for  which  however  either  (wa),  or  (^wo)  has  obtained 
in  practise.  Although  in  London  and  the  South  of  England 
(wh)  is  seldom  pronounced,  so  that  (wAt)  is  the  usual  sound 
for  both  Wat  and  what,  yet  to  write  wot  for  what  is  thought 
to  indicate  a  bad  vulgar  pronunciation.  In  the  North  of 
England  (wh)  is  very  well  marked,  and  in  Scotland  it  is 
often  labialized  to  (kwh),  owing  probably  to  the  intimate 
relation  between  (u)  and  (k). 

M,  N,  isra. 

These  nasal  sounds  frequently  disturb  the  pure  sound  of 
the  preceding  vowel,  giving  it  more  or  less  of  a  nasal  twang, 
occasioned  by  allowing  some  of  the  breath  to  pass  with  more 
or  less  force  through  the  nasal  passages.  We  know  that  in 
modern  French  in,  an,  on,  un,  represent  four  distinct  ori- 
nasal vowels,  palaeotypically  written  (eA,  aA,  oa,  9a)  although 
their  exact  relation  to  the  oral  vowels  is  not  pretended  to 
be  accurately  determined.^  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
how  soon  this  change  occurred.  Palsgrave,  who,  it  must  be 
remembered,  finds  the  French  e  feminine  to  be  "  sounded 
almoste  like  an  o  and  very  moche  in  the  noose,"  ^  tells  us  that 
"  if  m  or  n  folowe  nexte  after  «  in  a  frenche  worde,  all  in 
one  syllable,  than  a  shall  be  sounded  lyke  this  diphthong  au 
and  somethyng  in  the  noose,"  so  that  the  nasality  was  not 
"very  moche"  as  in  the  other  case  where  no  other  writer 
recognizes  any  nasality  at  all,  but  only  "  somethyng."  This 
would  lead  to  am,  an  —  (a^um  a^un).  Palsgrave  notes  the 
exception  when  "  the  syllable  next  folowynge  of  any  suche 
wordes  begynne  also  with  a  lyke  consonant,"  such  asflamtne, 
where  the  sound  of  a  is  not  changed — and  we  are  left  to 

^  See  above,  p.  67,  for  a  discussion  2  Qqq  p^  131^  ^ote,  col.  2. 

of  these  sounds. 
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suppose  that  the  m  and  n  have  their  normal  sounds.  As 
regards  French  e  before  m  and  n  Palsgrave  says  it  "  shall 
be  sounded  lyke  an  Italian  a  and  some  thynge  in  the  noose/' 
with  a  similar  exception.  See  the  passages  cited  for  a  on 
p.  143,  near  the  top,  and  for  o,  on  p.  149,  near  the  bottom. 
In  the  latter  place,  no  distinction  is  made  (except  as  regards 
the  final  e)  between  hon,  bonne,  which  must  be  (bun,  bun'e) 
putting  (e)  for  Palsgrave  e  feminine,  at  a  venture.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  in,  un,  but  in  his  transcription  he  writes  "  im- 
bevo,  depainz,  poant,  insasiablo,  inconsidere,  uoazins,  mayn, 
evmblo,  evnshemyn  "  for  imhue,  depainctz,  poynt,  insaciahlef 
inconsidere,  voisins,  maynt,  humble ,  ung  chemin^  in  which  there 
is  no  apparent  trace  of  nasality. 

On  examining  Meigret  there  is  not  so  much  evidence  of 
nasality  as  in  Palsgrave.  From  Meigret's  notation,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  numerous  citations  already  given,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  any  nasal  vowel.  Indeed  the  following  remark 
would  seem  to  exclude  the  idea  of  any  such  nasals  as  now 
exist.     He  says  : 

^'Je  ne  veu'  pas  aosi  oublier  qe  la  prola9ion  Fra;^90E•ze  n'uze 
pas  fort  souuEnt  de  deus  mm,  ne  de  deus  nn,  ensEmble,  combiew  qe 
I'ecritture  ne  les  epari^e  pas :  come,  En  homme,  comme,  sommEt, 
commEnt,  commandemEnt,  honneur,  donner,  sonner,  an^ienne.  II 
Et  vrey  qe  Les  mm  se  rEncontret  aos  AuErbes  qi  se  tErminet  En 
mEnt  qant  a,  ou  e  ouuErt  preqedet :  come  prudEmmEnt,  suffizam- 
mEnt.  JN^otez  aosi  qe  n  finall'  ayant  En  suyte,  vn  vocatle  comEn- 
9ant  par  voyElle  (si  90  ne  sont  qelqes  aspirez)  double  sa  puissan9e : 
come  En  allant.  En  etant,  qe  nou'  pronon9ons  come  En  nallant.  En 
netant :  tellement  q'aotant  sone  Tun  qe  I'aotre ;  e  ny  trouuons 
aocune  diffEren9e." 

That  is  Meigret  heard  no  difierence  between  the  final  n  in 
"  En "  and  the  initial  n  in  '*  nallant,''  he  must  therefore  be 
understood  to  have  said  (eu  nalant)  in  lieu  of  the  modern  (aA 
nalaA).  See  also  John  Hart's  transcription  of  French, 
Chapter  YIII,  §  3,  and  supra  p.  150.  There  seems  to  be  no 
intimation  of  the  French  nasal  in  Cotgrave,  and  Miege  only 
says  that  English  final  ra  and  n  are  sounded  "  d'une  maniere 
plus  forte  en  Anglais  qu'en  Frangais,"  which  may  mean 
almost  anything.  In  his  French  part,  he  says  nothing  about 
an,  on,  but  informs  us  that 

^''  em  in  the  same  Syllable  is  pronounced  am,  the  e  taking  the 
sound  of  a  Frencli  a ;  as  embleme,  ensemble.  Except  where  the 
word  ends  in  em,  or  emme  ;  as  item,  dilemme.  And  yet  femme  is 
pronounced  famme.  ...  So  is  en  sounded  an.  Except  1 .  after  i  or 
y,  in  which  case  the  e  retains  its  proper  Pronunciation,  but  that  it 
takes  somewhat  of  the  sound  of  an  i;  as  in  these  Words  hien,  chien 
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&c."  witli  other  exceptions,  thus  antenne  has  *'(?  open"  or  ai^  but 
tienne  has  "<?  masculine."  " //?,  making  the  first  syllable  of  a 
"Word  is  pronounced  in  Prench  as  in  English,  except  the  w,  which 
is  but  gently  sounded ;  as  incapable^  indivisible.  The  same  is  to  be 
understood  of  in  at  the  end  of  a  "Word;  2iS  fin,  vin,  venin,''^  very 
unlike  the  modern  (ca,  ea,  sba).  *' Before  m  and  n  in  the  same 
Syllable,  it  (w)  takes  the  sound  of  the  Dipthong  eu ;  as  humble^ 
lundi.^'*^ 

The  investigation  of  the  time  of  commencement,  and  the 
origin  of  the  French  and  Portuguese  nasality,  would  be  ex- 
tremely curious  ;  at  present,  however,  we  are  only  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  the  French  sound  upon  English  ears. 

First  then  as  regards  aim,  ain ;  im,  in  ;  um,  un,  the  English 
seem  to  have  heard  in  the  xvi  th  century  and  previously  (aim, 
ain  ;  ^m,  in ;  um,  un),  and  to  have  pronounced  accordingly. 
Thus  Hart  in  his  French  Lord's  prayer  writes  (indui,  point, 
peen)  for  indui,  point,  pain,  where  Hart^s  (ee)  represents  the 
contemporary  English  (ai). 

Next  as  to  am,  an  the  English  generally  heard  an  inserted 
(u),  thus  (aum,  aun).  This  does  not  however  appear  in  Hart, 
who  writes  (an,  kotidian,  ofanses,  tantasion,  pyysanse,  aman) 
for  en,  quotidien,  offenses,  tentation,  puissance.  Amen.  The 
omission  of  the  (u)  may  perhaps  be  due  to  his  usual  mincing 
utterance.  Palsgrave  however  distinctly  notices  it,  and  to 
this  must  be  due  the  orthographies  aum,  aun,  which  are  fre- 
quent at  this  and  an  earlier  date  in  English  words  taken 
from  the  French.  In  Salesbury  we  have  the  example 
GALAUNT,  galaivnt  (gal'aunt),  and  he  particularly  says  that 
"  A  in  the  British  ....  is  never  sou^zded  like  the  diphthong 
au  as  the  Frenchmen  sounde  it  in  commyng  before  m  or  n  in 
their  tongue."  Levins,  1570,  spells  daiince,  glaunce,  launce, 
praunce,  vaunt,  but  he  is  not  fond  of  the  orthography,  which 
seldom  occurs.  The  pronunciation  of  such  words  is  still  marked 
by  many  speakers,  (p.  147,)  and  although  some,  especially 
ladies,  say  (dsens,  glsens,  laens,  praens,  va^nt),  others  lengthen 
the  vowel  at  least  to  (daeaens)  etc.,  while  many  say  (dans, 
glans,  lans,  prans,  vant),  and  others  lengthening  this  vowel 
say  (daans)  etc.,  and  the  intermediate  sounds  (dahns,  daahns,) 
are  not  unfrequent ;  but  although  some  say  (vAAnt),  no  one 
perhaps  will  now  be  heard  to  say  (dAAns,  prAAns). 

In  the  combination  -nge,  although  we  have  the  u  inserted 
in  Chaucer's  time,  a  peculiar  thinness  seems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  -ge,  for  Salesbury  gives  oranges,  oreintsys 
(or'aindzh?'z),  (p.  120,)  and  Butler  says  that  before  -nge^  a  is 

I  See  also  the  passage  quoted  supra  p.  126,  and  the  observations  upon  it. 
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pronounced  as  aiy  (ai)  or  occasionally  (ee),  as  in  change,  range, 
danger,  stranger,  words  which  retain  the  evidence  of  this  pro- 
nunciation in  the  modern  form  (tsheeindzh,  re^^indzh,  deein- 
dzh'J,  stredndzh'j).  The  last  word  is  said  to  exist  in  America 
under  the  form  (straj^ndzh'j). 

As  to  om,  on,  the  English  as  we  have  seen,  p.  150,  heard  (um, 
un).  In  the  older  English,  in  which,  as  we  see  from  Palsgrave 
and  Bullokar,  ou  was  pronounced  (uu),  we  consequently  find 
otirn,  oiin  =  (uum,  uun)  for  these  sounds,  and  these  became 
(oum,  oun)  in  accented  and  (um,  un)  in  unaccented  syllables 
in  the  xvi  th  century.  Hence  the  final  (un)  of  Salesbury  in 
CONDICYON,  condisyivn  (kondismn) ;  exhibition,  ecsihisiwn 
(eksibisi,un) ;  prohibition,  proibismm  (proo,ibisi,un).  To  the 
way  in  which  Palsgrave  heard  o  pronounced  in  French  even 
before  ne,  we  may  attribute  Salesbury's  (truun)  for  throne. 
We  have  also  in  the  xvi  th  century  a  distinct  recognition  of 
the  vocal  ('m,  'n)  constituting  a  syllable.  Bullokar  has  even 
separate  signs  for  them,  an  accented  77i,  n. 

The  guttural  nasal  (q)  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  pro- 
nunciation of  ng  in  English,  but  it  was  not  recognized  as  a 
simple  sound  by  the  older  writers.  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  the  true  dental  (n)  before  (k,  g)  so  that  nk  was 
commonly  written  for  (qk)  or  (qhk)  as  Mr.  Melville  Bell, 
among  others,  thinks  the  sound  should  be  more  correctly 
written,  and  ng  for  either  (q)  or  (qg),  as  in  singer,  linger 
(s?q*J,  Kq'g.i).  This  was  observed  by  the  Latin  Grammarians. 
Nigidius,  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  xix.  cap.  14,  says : 

**  Inter  literam  N  et  G  est  alia  vis  ;  ut  in  nomine  anguis  et  angaria 
et  ancorce  et  increpat  et  incicrrit  et  ingenuus.  In  omnibus  enim  his 
non  varum  JS^,  sed  adulterinum  ponitur.  Nam  ]S^  non  esse,  lingua 
indicio  est.     ISTam  si  ea  litera  esset;  lingua  palatum  tangeret." 

Nigidius  appears  to  have  considered  this  n  to  be  g,  or 
perhaps  only  related  to  g.  The  Greeks  wrote  77,  7/^,  7^  for 
(qg,  qk,  qkh)  and  we  find  gg  in  Gothic,  but  it  is  not  easy  ^ 
separate  (q)  from  (qg)  and  we  may  perhaps  assume  that 
(qg)  was  the  older  form  in  all  cases.  This  would  at  any 
rate  account  for  no  special  symbol  having  been  assigned  to 
(q),  in  most  languages.  It  exists  in  Sanscrit  n§^,  but  few 
Sanscrit  transliterators  think  it  necessary  to  provide  a  sepa- 
rate symbol  for  it.  In  recent  English  (q)  occurs  frequently 
as  a  final,  did  it  so  occur  in  early  English  ?  This  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer,  when  we  consider  the  practice 
of  modern  Germany,  because  the  present  pronunciation  of 
German  and  Dutch  being  less  altered  than  English,  repre- 
sents an   earlier    stage   of   English   pronunciation.      Kow 
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according  to  Rapp  ng  is  (qg)  when  final,  and  (q)  when 
medial  over  the  greater  part,  especially  the  North,  of  Ger- 
many. Hence  Sanger  Gesang  would  be  (szeq'er  gezaqg*). 
Practically,  however,  as  final  (g)  is  very  difficult  for  Germans 
to  pronounce,  they  use  (qk)  so  that  Gesang  Dank  rhyme  as 
(gezaqk*  daqk).^  This  is  not  the  case  in  central  Germany, 
where  (q)  final  is  common,  and  where  therefore  (gezaq* 
daqk)  do  not  rhyme.  Even  in  England  many  speakers  con- 
fuse thing,  think  under  (th^qk),  but  this  seems  to  be  an 
exceptional  word. 

Gill  appears  to  be  the  first  writer  who  recognises  (q)  as  a 
separate  element.     He  says,  leaving  his  notation  unaltered  : 

*'iV  in  illis  [literis]  est  quas  nihil  mutare  diximus  :  at  si  Jc,  aut  g, 
sequatur  panlum  minuenda  est  nostra  sententia :  neq?<<9  enim  (si 
accurate  expendas)  plane  ita  profertur  in  thank  et  think  quemad- 
modum  pronunciatur  in  hand  manus,  et  non  none  nullus.  Sed 
ne  adeo  nasutuli  videamur  ut  nihil  vetustate  rancidum  ferre  possi- 
mus  :  quia  k,  ibi  clare  anditnr,  nee  congruum  esse  reor  quicquam 
veritati  propinquum  immutare ;  monuisse  tantum  volui,  sed  te  in- 
vito non  monuisse  tamen.  At  si  g  subsequatur  vt  in  thing  res  et 
song  canticum ;  quia  sonus  literae  g  ibi  nullus  est,  at  semivocahs 
plane  alia  quge  ab  n  non  minus  distat  quam  m ;  literae  ng.  una  erit 
ex  illis  compositis,  quibus  fas  esse  volui  sonum  simpHcem  indi- 
care,  ut  in  sitig  canta,  et  among  inter,  hue  etiam  refer  ilia  in  quibus 
g,  ab  n,  ratione  sequentis  liquidse  quodanunodo  distrahitur,  a  spangl 
nitella,  tu  intangl  implicare." 

Hence  he  said  (s?*q,  amoq*,  a  spaq'g'l,  tu  mtaq'g'l)  according 
to  the  present  usage  of  ng.  It  would  appear  therefore  that 
we  are  justified  in  adopting  this  usage  from  at  least  the 
XVI  th  century,  and,  in  the  uncertainty  which  cannot  be 
dispelled,  it  will  be  safest  to  adopt  it  also  from  the  earliest 
times  that  English  became  distinct  from  Anglosaxon,  although 
the  North  German  custom  may  have  been  that  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  itself,  namely  to  call  ng  =  (qg)  when  final,  and  (q) 
when  medial. 

Gill  names  (q)  as  a  bad  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  J?, 
which  is  still  heard,  being  replaced  by  (gn)  when  initial,  as 
Europeans  generally  find  a  difficulty  in  initial  (q),  although 
it  is  not  unfrequent  in  extra-European  languages.^     Sales- 

1  Thus  Voss  in  his  Minnelied  has  "  Sie  trankte  dich  mit  Eeben^raw^  ; 

"  Der  Holdseligen  Und  freudig  tonte  dein  Gesang." 

Sonder  Wank  I   have   not   noticed    such  rhymes  in 

Sing'  ich  frohlichen  Schiller  and  Goethe. 

Mmnesatig : 

Denn  die  Reine,  ^  The  vulgar  Parisian,  however,  says 

Die  ich  meine,  (qja  pw)  for  il  n'y  a  pas,  and  the  Vien- 

"Winkt  mir  lieblichen  Habe^^M^."  nese  porters  will  call  a  gentleman  (ai 

And  again  in  his  address  to  Luther  qaad*n)  or  («i  qa«hd*n)  for  euer  Gnaden. 
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bury  speaks  of  the  "  Latine  vocables  agnuSy  magnm,  ignis,  at 
what  time  they  were  thus  barbarously  sounded  angnuSy 
mangnus,  ingnis,'*  meaning  (aq'nus,  maq'nus,  ^q•n^s).  This 
nasalisation  of  (g)  into  (q)  before  the  following  nasal  (n) 
seems  to  have  been  common  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has 
crept  into  the  Latin  orthography  of  the  period.  Gill  in 
English  gives  both  (ben^g•n)  and  (bemq'n)  for  henigriy^ 
This  (qn)  is  the  regular  pronunciation  of  gn  in  Modern 
Swedish,  the  poet  Tegner  being  (Teqneer*).^ 

The  (qg,  qk)  are  heard  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  but  they 
are  unknown  in  French.  The  older  orthography  of  French 
had  ng  in  many  cases  where  the  nasal  (a)  is  now  heard. 
But  Meigret  does  not  recognise  this,  writing  n  simply  in 
such  cases.  The  French  confuse  our  (q)  with  their  gn  = 
(nj)  and  some  Englishmen  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  con- 
verse error.  The  Spanish  n,^  Portuguese  nh,  Italian  and 
French  gn,  are  all  (nj),  or  nearly  (nj). 


The  great  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  voice  while  L  is 
pronounced  and  the  very  slight  nature  of  the  vibration  of 
the  sides  of  the  tongue,  tend  to  give  it  a  strongly  vocal 
character,  and  not  unfrequently  the  L  has  been  entirely  lost 
in  a  vowel  sound,  produced  simply  by  not  bringing  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  close  enough  to  the  palate  to  form  a  division 
of  the  passage  and  throw  the  voice  out  on  both  sides.  Both 
French  and  English  seem  to  have  had  a  tendency  to  labialise 
(1)  into  (liv)  after  (a,  o),  that  is  they  rounded  the  lips  either 
during  the  vowel  or  just  as  it  glided  into  the  consonant. 
The  Latin  alter  thus  became  (al«^ter)  or  {^.wXwiev)  felt  as 
(aoh^tre),  till  the  (1)  became  absorbed,  that  is,  neglected  for 
convenience  of  utterance,  thus  (aotre),  which  is  Meigret's 

^  Strange  as  the  final  combination  modern    Spanish  for   (Ij).     The  tilda 

(q'n)  may  seem,  there  is  a  well  known  over  the  n  was  merely  the  usual  ab- 

London  vulgarism  in  which  it  is  very  breviation  for  the  second  n.     "  En  los 

familiar  (/q-'nz)  for  (an-j^nz)  onions.  tiempos  mas  antiguos  de  nuestra  lengua 

2  In^l'ohox^'?, Swedische Sprachlehy-e^  se  explico  con  dos  nn  juntas  esta  pro- 

p.  10,  this  is  the  rule  laid  down,  but  nunciacion,  y  algunos  se  ban  persuadido 

mogna^  tagne,  stagne  are  said  exception-  k  que  la  tilde  sobre  la  w,  como  hoy  se 

ally  to  preserve  the  (g)  and  in  I'ogn  the  usa,  se  introduxo  para  denotar  la  otra 

sound  is  (loein).      The  irregularity  of  n  que  se  omitia,  al  modo  que  la  tilde 

Swedish  orthography  as  compared  with  puesta  sobre   las   vocales   se   uso   fre- 

pronunciation  is  considerable,  shewing  qiientemente  en  lugar  de  w."      Orto- 

a  great  alteration  of  pronunciation  in  grafia   de  la  Lengua  Castellana,  com,' 

the   comparatively  short  period    since  puesta  por  la  Real  Academia  JEspanola. 

the  orthography  was  established.  7th  ed.  Madrid  16mo,  1792,  p.  64. 


s  In  old  Spanish  nn,  just  as  II  is  the 
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form,  and  finally  (ootr'),  the  modern  form.  In  England 
[alw)  became  felt  as  (aul)  or  (slwIw)  and  this  degenerated 
into  (aaI),  perhaps  through  (anl).  Finally  when  a  conso- 
nant followed,  it  was  more  convenient  to  leave  out  the  (1), 
and  the  lazy  or  the  nimble  tongue,  as  usual,  took  the  most 
convenient  or  shortest  road,  and  (1)  disappeared.  The  Scotch 
even  lost  it  without  a  following  consonant  as  (kAA  a  a)  for 
(kAAl,  aaI).  The  passage  was  perhaps  (talk,  talt^^k,  tault^k, 
tank,  tsiivk,  tAAk).  Whether  (tAAlk)  was  ever  said,  except  by 
Gill's  "docti  interdum"  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Similarly  after  (oo)  we  had  (oole<;d,  ooult^d,  oould)  or 
(ooul).  In  this  case  the  (1)  was  not  generally  absorbed,  but 
we  have  provincially  (ood)  for  old. 

Salesbury  says  that  in  the  English  calme,  call,  the  a  "  is 
thought  to  decline  toward  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  au.'^ 
Again :  "  o  in  Welsh  going  before  //,  soundeth  nothing 
more  boystous,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  inclineth  to  the  sound 
of  the  diphthong  ou  (as  it  doth  in  English)  no  more  than  if 
it  had  gone  before  any  other  letter.''  "L  hath  no  nother 
difference  in  sound  in  Welsh  than  in  Englysh.  And  note 
that  it  neyther  causeth  a  nor  o  when  they  come  before  it,  to 
sound  anye  more  fuller  in  the  mouth,  than  they  do  else 
where  sounde,  commyng  before  anye  other  letter.'*  "  Some- 
times a  has  the  sounde  of  the  diphthong  atv  especially  when 
it  precedes  /  or  //,  as  may  be  more  clearly  seen  in  these 
words  :  balde  haivld  (bauld)  calvus,  ball,  hawl,  (haul)  pila ; 
WALL  wawl  (waul)  murus."  "  0  also  before  Id  or  II  is  pro- 
nounced as  though  w  were  inserted  between  them,  thus 
COLDE,  cowld  (kould)  frigidus,  bolle  howl  (boul),  tolle  toivl 
(toul)  vectigal."  "  In  some  districts  of  England  //is  sounded 
like  tVy  thus  bowd  (booud)  for  bold,  hw  (buu)  for  bull,  caw 
(kau)  for  call.  But  this  pronunciation  is  merely  a  provin- 
cialism, and  not  to  be  imitated  unless  you  wish  to  mince  like 
these  blunderers."  But  this  did  not  arise  from  mincing,  but 
from  broadening.  The  mincer,  so  far  from  dropping  the 
front  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate,  raises  the  middle  part 
and  produces  (Ij)  which  degenerates  into  (i),  as  in  Modern 
French.  The  effect  of  /  which  Salesbury  names  is  generally 
recognized  and  exists  to  this  day  in  the  modified  form  of 
(a a)  for  (au)  and  (oou)  for  (oou)  or  (ou).  The  sound  (ou) 
is  however,  heard  in  (ould)  Ireland,  either  in  its  genuine 
form  (ou)  or  its  modified  form  (ou)  at  the  present  day. 
Buchanan  in  the  xviii  th  century  wrote  (sould,  kauld,  bauld, 
skould,  tould,  Hould,  s^uld•J^r)  for  sold,  cold,  hold,  scold,  told, 
hold,  soldier,     Sheridan  did  not  imitate  him,  but  scrupulously 
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used  (ool)  and  notes  (bAuld,  kAiild)  as  Irishisms  for  {hoold, 
koold),  in  which  again  the  Irish  were  only  following  the 
fashion  of  the  English  in  the  xvii  th  century. 

Salesbury  recognized  ('1)  or  prolonged  (1)  as  forming  a  syl- 
lable by  itself  in  able,  sable,  twyjs'cle,  wryncle,  writing 
abl,  sahl,  ticinkl,  wrinld  =  (aa'b'l,  saa'b'l,  tw?q'k'l,  wr^q•k'l). 
In  this  he  is  fully  borne  out  by  all  subsequent  writers.  Hart 
and  Bullokar  have  special  signs  for  ('1).  Hart  considers  it 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Welsh  //,  (Ihh)  which  is  the  reason 
why  he  provides  it  with  an  especial  character.     He  says 

''Wee  haue  further  the  1,  aspired  lyke  to  the  Spanishe  and 
"Walsh  ^  often  vse  of  the  11,  which  maketh  the  .xij.  dumbe  or  dull 
sounde,  but  we  vse  it  not  that  I  know  of,  at  the  beginning  of 
any  words  as  they  do  :  but  often  at  thend  of  words,  as  in  this 
sentence,  the  becUe  is  hable  to  fable.  Where  we  wrest  the  e, 
which  is  but  closely  or  (as  it  were)  halfe  sounded :  wherfore  we 
may  with  as  smal  cost  and  labour,  as  of  the  rest,  vse  a  fit  figure 
for  it :  and  neuer  neede  to  vse  the  11,  or  Ih,  and  for  the  reasons 
abouesaid  not  to  abuse  the  h." 

Smith  says : 

"Qui  nescit  quid  sit  esse  semivocalem  ex  nostra  lingua  facile 
poterit  discere,  ipsa  enim  litera  L  quandam  quasi  vocalem  in  se 
videtur  continere,  ita  ut  juncta  mutse  sine  vocali  sonuni  faciat,  ut  (aabl) 
habilis,  (staabl)  stabilis,  (faabl)  fable,  &c ;  alii  ahil  stahil  falil,  alii 
ahul  stahul  fahul  scribunt,  sed  ne  quicquam  pronuntiant ;  nam  con- 
sideratius  auscultanti  nee  e  nee  i  nee  u  est,  sed  tinnitus  quidam 
vocalis  naturam  habens,  quae  naturaliter  his  Hquidis  inest.  In 
omnibus  his  quidam  e  addunt  in  fine,  vt  alle,  stable,  fable :  sed 
certb  illud  e  non  tam  sonat  hie  quam  fuscum  illud  et  foemininum 
Trancorum  e^  nam  ne  quicquam  sonat." 

^  Like    Salesbury  lie   confuses    the  to  di'aw  the  distinction.     In  the  same 

Spanish  (Ij)  with  the  Welsh  (Ihh).  way  I  have  represented  the  final  -e  in 

2  This  is  a  recognition   of  an   oh-  Chaucer  by  (e),  as  doubtful.   Rapp  con- 

scurely  sounded  final  French  e^  the  pre-  tinues :  "Yet  where  the  syllable  wewwith 

sent  (?),  in  the  xvi  th  century,  agreeing  double  n  results,  (nEntn)  nennen  is  dis- 

with  Palsgrave   but   disagreeing  with  tinctly  pronounced."  Eapp  writes  (ueu- 

Meigret.     In  the  same  way  most  Ger-  nm)  owing  to  his  custom  of  doubling 

mans  call  their  e  final  in  eine  guie  Gabe  the  consonant  after  a  stopped  vowel, 

a  fine  {e),  and  very  many  Englishman  "  To  exhaust  what  I  have  to  say  about 

would  call  it  (3).     Eapp,  Physiologic  the  unaccented  <?,  observe  that  the  first 

der  Sprache,  vol.  iv.  p.  16,  says  (trans-  e  is  taken  as  the  natural  vowel  in  the 

lating  the   passage   for   convenience) :  termination  enen,  (g^falan^n)  gefallenen, 

"  Short  {e)  only  occurs  unaccented,  as  or  else  elided.     The  natural  vowel  is 

(b^,  ge,  Ende),  be,ge,ende,  doubtful,  half-  distinct  before  M,  R,  S  and  T,  (aatam, 

mute,  or,  when  heard,  with  a  faint  nasal  faatar,   guutas,    bEEtat)    athem,   vater, 

in  en  (gEEbm)  geben.     On  account  of  gutes,  betet,  foreign  names  as  (moos^s) 

the  uncertainty  we  generally  prefer  the  of  course  excepted ;  custom  varies   in 

orthography  (gEEben),"     Rapp  uses  ^  (juupitar,  JuupitEr).     The  enclitics  (ar, 

much  as  the  palaeotypic  (e),  and  repre-  far,  tsar;  ar,  dar)  er,  ver,  zer ;  er,  der 

sents  (e,  e)  by  e,  e,  but  (ee,  ee)  by  a,  e.  must   be  mentioned   among  the   (arj. 

Generally  I  have  used  (e,  ee)  for  his  e,  The  e  is  always  mute  before  L,  as  m 

a,  but  in  this  passage  it  was  necessary  all  allied  languages,   as   (mit'l,   Eq'l) 
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In  BohemiarL  tlie  ('1)  is  fully  recognized,  and  forms  tlie 
only  vocal  element  in  some  accented  syllables,  as  wlky 
(bh'l'kY)  wolves,  slza  (s'l'za)  a  tear.  It  seems  probable  that 
it  was  the  sound  intended  to  be  represented  by  Sanscrit 
^  ^  =  (*1,  '*1)  commonly  called  (Iri,  Irii),  unless  these  were 
originally  cerebral,  as  ('l,  "l).  The  modern  French  do  not 
possess  the  sound,  but  pronounce  (tabl"*)  or  (tablh),  some- 
times merely  (tab'),  although  their  orthoepists  write  (tabl), 
and  contend  that  (1)  here  forms  a  syllable  by  itself.  As  we 
have  seen  Hart  indicates  his  own  pronunciation  of  final  -le 
to  have  been  (-Ih.) 

B 

In  English  at  the  present  day  r  has  at  least  two  sounds, 
the  first,  when  preceding  a  vowel,  is  a  scarcely  perceptible 
trill  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (r)  which  in  Scotland,  and 
with  some  English  speakers,  as  always  in  Italy,  becomes  a 
clear  and  strong  trill  (.r),  but  as  this  is  only  an  accident  of 
speech,  it  will  not  be  further  noticed,  (r)  being  used  indiffer- 
ently for  both.  The  second  English  r  is  always  final  or  pre- 
cedes a  consonant.  It  is  a  vocal  murmur,  differing  very 
slightly  from  (o).  I  seem  to  hear  it  occasionally  in  two 
forms,  differing  nearly  as  {ce,  e)  which  I  represent  by  {d,  i). 
As  however  this  distinction  is,  certainly,  by  no  means  always 
made,  I  do  not  usually  mark  it.  This  second  (j)  may  diph- 
thongise with  any  preceding  vowel.  After  (a,  a,  o)  the  effect 
is  rather  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  than  to  produce  a 
distinct  diphthong.  Thus  farther^  lord^  scarcely  differ  from 
father f  laud  ;  that  is,  the  diphthongs  (aJ,  oj)  are  heard  almost 
as  the  long  vowels  (aa,  aa).  That  a  distinction  is  made  by 
many,  by  more  perhaps  than  are  aware  of  it,  is  certain,  but 
it  is  also  certain  that  in  the  mouths  of  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  speakers  in  the  South  of  England  the  absorption 
of  the  (i)  is  as  complete  as  the  absorption  of  the  (1)  in  talky 

mittel,  engel,  and  this  should  be  theo-  "  The  terminations  (Eq'ln,  shmaii-h'ln, 

retically  the  case  even  when  termina-  gaab'ln)    engeln,    schmeicheln,    gabelriy 

tions  are  added  on,  although  it  is  then  are  difficult  to  pronounce  with  purity 

certainly  difficult  to  continue  to  make  for  foreigners  and  even  for  Germans, 

the  vowelless  L  form  a  syllable  by  it-  Finally  the  natural  vowel  or  mute  e  is 

self,  as  (shraai*h'l-ai,  Eq'l-lEudar,  mit'l-  generated  in  popular  speech  by  neg- 

lEudish)  schmeichelei,  engelldnder^  mit-  lecting     ancient    terminations    as    in 

telldndisch."       This  theory  is  partly  (uEkar,    iizar,     ruud'lshtat,    iq'lshtat, 

wrong,  for  the  vocal  ('1)  being  only  a  doktar,  profEsar)  and  among  the  un- 

lengthened  (1)  =  (11)  is  naturally  short-  educated  even  in  (jeesus,  jeena,  goota)." 

ened  before  a  vowel,  as  (st^g-b'l,  s,iee--  This  passage  is  interesting  as  serving 

bli'q;  f^d-'l,  ft'd'k) ;  so  it  should  be  in  to   shew  the  state   of  a  language   in 

German    (shmai^hlai),     but     in    fact  which  the  final  ^  is  in  a  transition  state. 

(shmaiAhdai)  is  said.   Eapp  continues:  See  supra  p.  119,  note,  col.  2. 
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walk,  psalm,  where  it  has  also  left  its  mark  on  the  preceding 
vowel.  "When  Dickens  wrote  Count  8morl  Tork  he  meant 
Small  Talk,  and  no  ordinary  reader  would  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  But  in  (aJ,  oj)  proper,  there  is  a  slight  change 
of  lingual  position  generating  a  glide,  and  consequently  Mr. 
M.  Bell  represents  the  effect  by  a  glide  character  especially 
invented  for  the  purpose,  which  he  terms  the  "  point  glide  " 
and  describes  "  as  a  semivocalized  sound  of  (r).'*  The  diph- 
thongs (ei,  Qi)  are  very  difficult  to  separate  from  each  other 
and  from  (99).  But  the  slight  raising  of  the  point  of  the 
tongue  will  distinguish  the  diphthongs  from  the  vowel 
in  the  mouth  of  a  careful  speaker,  that  is,  one  who  trains 
his  organs  to  do  so.  No  doubt  the  great  majority  of 
speakers  do  not  make  any  difference,  and  I  think  that  the 
best  representation  of  these  sounds  is  the  simple  (j)  or  ('a), 
which  is  in  this  respect  wholly  comparable  to  the  ('1)  already 
discussed.  It  seems  to  be  an  indistinct  murmur,  differing 
from  ('1)  by  not  having  any  contact  between  the  tongue  and  the 
palate,  but  similar  to  it,  in  absorbing  a  variety  of  other  vowels. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  of  my  notation  of  this  mur- 
mur (j)  and  its  various  diphthongs,  with  Mr.  M.  Bellas. 
The  (j)  character  will  express  Mr.  Bell's  glide,  and  (iiv)  its 
labialised  form,  as  in  Introduction,  p.  15.  The  examples 
have  been  taken  from  Visible  Speech,  pp.  113-116. 
Bell  Ellis.  Examples. 

word,  jot^mey,  fwrmsh  =  (wid,  dzhxQ'*)  &c. 

pap^r,  c/rcuitous,  answer,  mart^/r  =  (pe(?p'i)  &c. 

iire,  lyre,  ohoir  =  (fail,  laii,  kwdii) 

wiry,  fiery  =  {w^irri,  fdii'ii) 

hour,  ig^wer  =  {qvlj,  patu) 

ourselves  =  (aujselvz*) 

dowery,  flowery,  showery  =  (daui'r?,  flaui're )  &c. 

hard,  ckrk,  heart,  gnard  =  (naajd,  klaajk)  &o. 

barbarian  =  (baJbeeJ•r^^n) 

alt^r,  grammar,  particular  =  (AAl'ti)  &c. 

starry,  tarry  (adjective)  =  (staaT«,  taaTi-') 

prefer,  earnest,  firm.,  myrrh,  gw^rdon=  (prif./*)&c 

near,  heer,  here,  we^re,  pier  =  (niij,  biij)  &c. 

aerie,  era,  weary,  p^^ress  =  (iiI*r^  ?,  iiiTu)  &c. 

eare,  aer,  pair,  Ayr,  prayer  (petition),  there, 
hear,  ne'er,  their,  eyre,  mare  =  (keei)  &c. 

mayor  =  (meej) 

edcn.ary,  fairy,  th^r^in,  b^^iring  =(k^neejT/),  &c. 

war,  ward,  swarm,  dwarf  =  (waaj,  wAAid)  &c. 

poor,  moor,  towr,  sure  =  (puui,  muuj,  tuuj)  &c. 

poorer,  swrer,  asswring,  towrist  =  (puujTj)  &c. 

cure,  pure,  endwr^,  immwr^  =  (kiui,  piuj)  &c. 


ai 

I 

■er 

I 

ail 

oil 

ai'r 

aiir 

aui 

QUI 

saw 

8UJ 

au'r,  aur 

ouir 

ai 

aai 

aj 

ai 

ahi 

1 

a'r,  aar 

aar 

801 

^,  J 

ij 

iij 

i'r 

iiir 

ei 

eei 

eiw 

eei 

e'r 

eeir 

AI 

AAI 

Ul 

UUI 

w'r 

uuxr 

J  MI 

iuvt 
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'Bell.  Ellis.  Examples. 

Jw'r  iujr  iury,  pwrer,  endwring  =  (fiui'r/,  piuiTi)  &c. 

iuj  in  J  lure,  allure  =  (liuj,  tjliui-) 

iu'r  iuir  lurid,  alluring  =  (ImjT^'d,  ■eliuiTeq) 

01  001,  001  hoar,  o^er,  door,  ^oor,  borne,  torn,  sore,  corps, 

-pour,  towrnament,  towards  =  {hooi  hooi)  &c. 

o'r  ooiY,  ooiY  glorj,  soaring, 'pouring  =  {gloorYi,  gloorTi)&c. 

oj  001,  AAJ  extrflk^rdinary,  George,  order,  bom  =(booxii)«&c. 

ohi  1  spectator,  tailor,  razor,  orator  =  (spekt^^'ti)  &e. 

VI  1,  iui  azure,  fisswr^,  measwr^,  seizwre  =  {eezh.'i)  &c. 

Tui  iui,  Ji  nature,  feature,  statwr^  =  (n^e'tini  n^^t'Ji)  &c. 

It  will  be  observed  tbat  Mr.  Bell  has  not  marked  a  long 
vowel  in  many  places  where  I  have  marked  one.  His 
general  habit  is  not  to  distinguish  the  length  of  the  first 
element  in  diphthongs.  Simple  r  is  used  in  ordinary  spell- 
ing, after  long  vowels,  for  the  combination  (jr),  or  (*r)  as 
Mr.  Bell  prefers  writing.  This  combination  is  very  peculiar 
in  English ;  compare  dear,  deary,  mare,  Mary,  morCy  glory, 
poor,  poorer,  with  the  French  dire,  dirai,  mere,  mairie,  Maure, 
aurai,  tour,  Touraine. 

The  Scotch  do  not  use  (j)  at  all,  but  only  (r)  or  rather 
(.r),  saying  (word,  serf,  sorf,  karv)  word,  serf,  surf,  carve. 

In  Italy  (.r)  is  constant,  in  France  and  a  great  part  of 
Germany  (r)  is  pronounced  in  lieu  of  (r).  Could  it  be  to  this 
sound  that  Palsgrave  alluded  when  he  said  : 

"  ^  in  the  frenche  tonge  shalbe  sounded  as  he  is  in  latyn  without 
any  exception,  so  that,  where  as  they  of  Parys  do  sonnde  somtyme 
r  lyke  z,  sayeng  pa%ys  for  parys,  pazisien  for  parisien,  chaize  for 
chaijre,  mazy  for  mary,  and  suche  lyke,  in  that  thyng  I  wolde  not 
have  them  Mowed,  albeit  that  in  all  this  worke  I  moost  folowe  the 
Parisyens." 

Certainly  z  would  be  the  nearest  character  by  which,  with- 
out explanation,  he  could  have  given  a  conception  of  the  true 
r  grasseye  ou  provengal,  the  French  (r),  which  is  not  unlike 
the  Arabic  (grh),^  and  the  Northumberland  hurr.  The  last 
is  often  confused  by  southerns  with  (g),  (Hagrh'iet)  Harriet 
sounding  to  them  like  (HaDg'iet).  The  Spanish  r  suave  is  (r), 
with  no  more  trill  than  in  English,  but  the  r  fuerte  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  M.  Bell,  the  usual  (.r),  but  according  to  M. 
Favarger,  (.r),  a  sharp  uvula  rattle  without  any  moisture.^ 

1  The  French  razzia  (razia)  is  a  cor-  remo,  rico,  romo,  rueda ;  after  I,  n,  s 
ruption  of  the  Arabic  i^l  li  (grhazaat-)-       ^J^^ys   as  malrotar,  enriquecer   honra, 

V     ^^  '  Israel,  aesreglado ;  m  compounds,  where 

2  See  Ortografia  de  la  lengua  Cas-  the  second  part  begins  with  r ;  and 
tellana  compuesta  por  la  real  Academia  where  rr  is  written  as  barra,  carro.  In 
Espanola,  7th  ed.  Madrid,  1792,  p.  70,  other  cases  the  soft  r  (r)  is  to  be  pro- 
where  the  strong  r  (.r)  is  said  to  occur,  nounced. 

at  the  beginning  of  words  as   razon, 
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'No  allusion  to  more  than  one  sound  of  r  is  found  in  any  of 
the  older  writers  except  Ben  Jonson,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  even  if  the  northerners  have  retained  (r),  the  com- 
plicated (r,  J,  Jr)  system  could  have  grown  up  in  a  single 
century  in  the  South.     For  the  old  wr=  (rw),  see  p.  187. 

1547.  Salesbury  has  the  following  words  which  are  now 
pronounced  with  (j),  the  old  spelling  being  in  small  capitals 
and  the  phonetic  Welsh  in  italics. 

PAPYH  papi/r,  QTJAETEE  Jcwartor,  ste  s^r,  teesuhe  tresuwr,  veettje 
vertuw,  CHUECHE  tsurts,  laddee  lad-d/r,  bladd'  hlad-dr,  empeeouee 
emperwr^  eueemoee  efermwor,  thondee  thwndr,  woistdee  wndr,  sitffee 
^ivffffer,  Gylbeet  Gilbert,  gtngee  tsintsir,  honouee  onor. 

Here  we  find  the  unaccented  syllable  er  or  ir  represented 
by  the  Welsh  er,  yr,  ir,  and  finally  simple  r.  This  points  out 
to  an  indistinct  murmur,  where  the  writer  tries  first  one 
vowel  sound  and  then  another  and  finally  gives  them  all  up 
in  despair,  and  trusts  to  the  simple  consonant  (r)  as  best  re- 
presenting the  sound.  JS^ow  in  Bohemian  (r)  is  recognized 
as  sufficient  to  form  even  an  accented  syllable,  as  srna  a  roe, 
zrno  kernel,  trn  thorn,  dm  turf,  chrt  greyhound.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  sound  is  here  (j)  or  ('r),  but  as  Ziak  (Boh- 
mische  Sprachlehre)  compares  it  with  the  German  termination 
-er,  which  Eapp  (supra  p.  194,  note)  declares  to  be  (or),  it 
will  be  safest  to  consider  it  as  ('r)  or  ('.r),  though  even  the 
Grermans  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  convenient  (j)  final.  The 
examples  from  Salesbury  would  therefore  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  ('r)  was  sufficiently  common  in  English  of  the  xvi  th 
century,  but  would  not  allow  us  to  assume  either  that  the 
syllables  he  writes  er,  yr^  ir,  r  were  (j),  or  that  every  final  r 
was  (j)  and  middle  r  (ar). 

1569.  Hart  says  of  /  m  n  r  that  they  are  "  rightly  vsed 
in  sounde  when  they  be  single." 

1580.  BuLLOKAR,  who  has  especial  signs  for  ('1,  'm,  *n), 
has  none  for  ('r)  or  (j),  writing  (foormer,  dheer,  aar, 
severawl,  letterz,  figyj^rz,)  for  former,  there,  are,  several j 
letters,  figures. 

1621.  Gill  says  :  '^  aeri  fere  trissyllabum  est ;  earl  mobilis ;  apud 
alios  enim  diphthongus  valet,  hie  erl  auditur,  illic  ^rZ." 

Here  some  tinge  of  ('r)  or  (j)  seems  to  come  into  play, 
(a'ri,  e'rl,  eerl).  Gill  also  writes  (foi'er)  fire,  and  complains 
that  they  say  (fir)  in  place  of  (fai'er)  in  the  East  of  England. 
But  the  Germans  also  WYiiQfeuer  (fayor,  foyr,  foir),  and  this 
does  not  imply  (j). 

1653,  Wallis  and  1668,  Wilkins  have  no  allusion  to  (j). 
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If  it  was  then  heard  it  was  possibly  considered  to  be  an 
erroneous  utterance  not  worth  naming. 

1685.  CooPEE  says :  ''Verba  AngHcana  &  latina  derivativa  quae  in 
origine  scribuntur  cum  er  scribimus  item  er^  pronunciamus  autem 
ur  (or),  non  quia  sic  proferri  debet,  sed  quia  propter  literse  r  yibra- 
tionem  vix  ahter  efferri  potest;  ut  addar  coluber,  'prefer  prsefero, 
slender  tenuis." 

Here  the  mention  of  the  vibration  excludes  (j)  and  insists 
on  (or)  or  ('r).  Cooper  proceeds  to  give  lists  of  such  words 
with  final  (or)  spelled  -ar,  -er,  -ir^  -or,  and  even  -ure,  shewing 
that  he  pronounced  -ture  as  (-tor)  in  adventure ,  juncture, 
lecture,  nature,  pasture,  picture,  rapture,  scripture,  etc.,  which 
are  vulgarisms  at  present  under  the  form  (-tj),  although  in 
figure,  injure,  measure  the  (j)  is  common  (f%'J,  m*dzhj, 
mezh'j).  Cooper  also  says :  "  r  sonatur  post  o  in  ap^^on 
gremiale,  citron  citreum,  environ  circundo,  gridiron  craticula, 
iron  ferrum,  saffron  crocus ;  quasi  scriberentur  apurn,  &c/' 
almost  as  at  present. 

1688.  MiEGE  also  says  of  r,  *'en  certains  mots  la  yoyelle  qui  la 
suit  se  prononce  devant,  comme  en  ?^ere,  sire,  spire,  hundred,  apron, 
eitron,  saffron,  iron  ;^'' 

but  this  can  only  point  to  (or)  or  ('j)  after  what  Cooper  has 
said.  Jones  identifies  the  sounds  of  er,  ur,  referring  from 
the  latter  to  the  former,  and  making  both  co- extensive  with 
the  modern  (j),  but  he  does  not  help  us  to  determine  the 
double  power  of  r. 

1640.  Ben  JoisrsoN"  says:  "R  is  the  Bogs  letter,  and  hurreth  in 
the  sound;  the  tongue  striking  the  inner  palate,  with  a  trembling 
about  the  teeth.  It  is  sounded  firme  in  the  beginning  of  the  words, 
and  more  liquid  in  the  middle,  and  ends :  as  in  rarer,  viper,  and  so 
in  the  Latine." 

This  seems  to  imply  that  a  difierence  was  made  so  early  as 
the  end  of  the  xvi  th  and  beginning  of  the  xvii  th  century. 
The  precise  meaning  of  the  vague  terms  firm  and  more  liquid 
cannot  of  course  be  assigned.  But  probably  firm  meant 
more  consonantal  and  liquid  more  vocal,  so  that  something 
like  the  difierence  between  (r)  and  (j)  is  indicated.  The 
reference  to  the  Latin  is  of  no  value,  as  it  was  only  to  its 
English  pronunciation. 

Walker,  150  years  later,  refers  to  this  passage  and  says  : 

"  The  rough  r  is  formed  by  jarring  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the  fore  teeth :  the  smooth  r  is  a  vibra- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue,  near  the  root,  against  the 
inward  region  of  the  palate  near  the  entrance  of  the  throat.  This 
latter  r  is  that  which  marks  the  pronunciation  of  England,  and  the 
fonner  that  of  Ireland." 
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But  jbe  does  not  proceed  to  point  out  where  the  rough  and 
smooth  r  were  pronounced,  and  his  description  of  the  smooth 
T  better  agrees  with  a  gently  pronounced  (r)  or  (grh),  the 
uvula  trill,  than  with  (j).  The  theory  of  a  vibration  of  the 
back  or  lower  part  of  the  tongue  is  untenable  ;  that  part  of 
the  tongue  is  too  firm  to  vibrate  in  the  manner  conceived. 
And  in  England  we  do  not  perceptibly  vibrate  the  uvula. 

Smart,  who  has  entered  into  the  consideration  of  (j)  more 
than  any  preceding  writer,  calls  (j)  a  "  guttural  vowel 
sound."  He  says  of  (r)  that  *'  it  is  formed  by  a  strong  trill 
of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  gum,"  to  which  it  may  be 
objected,  first,  that  the  trill  is  gentle  in  English,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  tongue  vibrates  freely,  near,  but  not  striking  the 
upper  gum.  For  (j)  he  says,  "there  is  no  trill,  but  the 
tongue  being  curled  back  during  the  progress  of  the  vowel 
preceding  it,  the  sound  becomes  guttural,  while  a  slight 
vibration  of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  is  perceptible  in  the 
sound."  Now  I  do  not  find  the  tongue  to  be  ** curled  back," 
although  it  passes  from  the  preceding  vowel  to  the  (j)  position, 
and  I  find  no  vibration  of  the  back  of  the  tongue,  though 
vibration  of  the  velum  may  occasionally  be  felt,  and  some 
persons  may  more  or  less  vibrate  the  uvula. 

On  account  of  the  resemblance  of  (a)  to  (o),  a  sound  to 
which  all  unaccented  vowels  approximate  in  the  mouths  of 
of  many  southern  speakers,  and  also  because  when  (j)  is 
followed  by  a  vowel,  it  is  usual  to  interpose  (r)  thus  (neeJ'r^, 
Hiii'r/q),  hairy y  hearing ^  illiterate  speakers — those  who  either 
do  not  know  how  to  spell,  or  ignore  the  rules  of  spelling  in 
their  speech — usually  interpose  an  (r)  between  any  back 
vowel,  as  (a,  a,  o)  and  a  subsequent  vowel,  thus  (drAA*r/q, 
lAAr  o-dho-laend,  wmder  9  dhi  ,8eus)  for  (drAA*«q,  Iaa  ov  dhe 
laend,  wm'do  ov  dhe  neus)  draioing^  law  of  the  land,  window  of 
the  house.  From  this  habit,  a  very  singular  conclusion  has 
been  commonly  drawn  by  a  great  many  people,  namely, 
that  such  persons  habitually  say  (drAAr,  lAAr,  wm'der) 
when  not  before  a  vowel, — a  feat  which  they  are  mostly 
incapable  of  performing.  They  will  indeed  rhyme  ivindoiv, 
cinder,  not  because  they  say  (wm'dar  sm'dor)  as  generally 
assumed,  with  the  trilled  (r),  but  because  they  say  (wmda 
smdo)  or  (wm'dj  sm'dj),  omitting  to  trill  the  r  in  both  cases. 

Another  point  on  which  Smart  insists  is  the  distinction 
between  serf  surf  which  Mr.  M.  Bell  writes  (saojf,  sajf ),  and 
I  write  either  (s./f,  sjf)  by  preference,  or  (sejf,  sojf),  or  else, 
sinking  the  distinction,  as  is  far  the  commonest  practice,  write 
(sjf )  for  both  words.     A  distinction  of  course  can  be  made, 
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and  without  mucli  difficulty,  by  those  who  think  of  it,  and  is 
made  by  those  who  have  formed  a  habit  of  doing  so ;  but  the 
distinction  is  so  rarely  made  as  to  amount  almost  to  pedantry 
when  carefully  carried  out,  like  so  many  other  distinctions 
insisted  on  by  orthoepists,  but  ignored  by  speakers  whose 
heart  is  in  the  thought  they  wish  to  convey,  not  in  the 
vehicle  they  are  using.  Smart,  notwithstanding  the  pains 
he  has  bestowed  on  this  subject,  finds  that  the  wovdiS  payer , 
player^  slayer,  which  are  dissyllables  =  (pee*,a:  pke*,J,  slee*,j), 
rhyme  perfectly  with  care,  fair,  hair,  share,  which  are  mono- 
syllables =  (keeJ,  feeJ,  HeeJ,  sheei)  with  a  different  vowel. 

The  action  of  the  ('1)  in  altering  the  preceding  (a)  into  (au) 
and  thence  into  (aa)  has  already  been  noticed.  It  is  always 
the  tendency  of  two  sounds  combined  in  rapid  succession,  to 
generate  some  alterations  in  one  or  both,  or  to  fuse  themselves 
into  some  new  sound  (p.  52).  This  is  very  marked  with  (j). 
It  is  now  not  customary  to  pronounce  {ee)  or  (oo)  before  (j) . 
Such  words  as  {meei,  tclooi)  have  a  very  peculiar  effect,  either 
antiquated  or  illiterate,  and  are  replaced  by  (meeJ,  mooj) 
mare,  more.  Mr.  M.  Bell  considers  that  (uu)  is  in  like 
manner  altered  to  (iiu).  This  is  certainly  often  the  case,  but 
(puuj)  for  {-^uui)  has  no  singularity  in  it.  We  certainly  do 
not  change  (ii)  into  {ii)  and  say  {iii)  for  (iij)  ear}  It  is  pro- 
bably this  action  of  the  (j)  which  has  preserved  the  sound 
of  (a)  so  that  art,  part  are  not  (seit,  paejt)  but  (aJt,  paJt)  or 
(aait,  paaJt)  or  simply  (aat,  paat).  Indeed,  in  ordinary 
spelling,  many  writers  now  habitually  use  ar  to  indicate  the 
sound  (aa),  in  the  same  way  as  they  use  or  to  represent  (aa)  ; 
(p.  197).  At  the  same  time  (ser,  aeser)  were  certainly  prevalent 
in  the  xvii  th  century,  and  are  fossilized  in  America. 

How  far  all  these  effects  are  modern,  or  how  far  they  were 
heard  even  in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  I  have  been  quite 
unable  to  determine.  But  as  (r)  may  still  be  said,  and 
is  still  used  by  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen  (implying  an 
older  form  of  English)  and,  carefully  inserting  (')  or  (a), 
is  even  now  used  by  many  Englishmen  without  giving 
offence  to  the  ear  (ii'r,  iiar),  it  is  certainly  safer  to 
assume  that  there  was  formerly  only  one  sound  of  (r), 
but  that  a  murmur  (')  was  generally  inserted  before  it 
when  following  a  vowel.  In  my  transcriptions,  however, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  this  theoretical  (')  for  which 
I  have  no  proper  authority. 

^  But  observe  the  Norwich  street  cry,  p.  138,  note,  col.  1. 
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The  pronunciation  of  P,B  does  not  seem  to  have  varied  in 
any  respect. 

T,D  have  now  a  tendency,  ignored  by  most  orthoepists, 
under  particular  circumstances  to  pass  into  (tsh,  dzh) ;  thus 
nature,  verdure  are,  perhaps  most  frequently,  pronounced 
(nee'tshj,  vJ'dzhj),  the  last  word  being  in  that  case  identified 
with  verger.  This  alteration  takes  place  generally  through 
the  action  of  a  palatal  sound,  originally  (yy),  then  (iu,  ju)  so 
that  the  transition  was  (-tyyr,  -tiur,  -tJUJ,  -tjj,  -tshj).  I 
have  not  found  traces  of  the  change  however,  but  the  pro- 
nunciation (n^^'tj)  or  its  equivalent  given  by  Jones  seems  to 
shew  an  efibrt  to  avoid  it  by  omitting  the  palatal  element  (j) . 
In  the  XVIII  th  century  Sheridan  carried  this  still  further  and 
allowed  for  such  pronunciations  as  (tshuut'oj)  for  tutor.  The 
palatals  (i,  j)  have  always  had  a  great  effect  upon  preceding 
consonants  of  the  dental  and  guttural  class,  as  they  tend  to 
materially  alter  the  position  of  the  tongue,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  transition  to  a  following  vowel.  The  languages  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  are  full  of  instances.  It  is  a  fashion  in 
modern  English  to  resist,  or  to  believe  that  we  resist,  this  ten- 
dency in  the  especial  case  of  -ture  and  -dure,  but  we  have 
given  into  it  completely  in  -tion,  where  the  t,  hesitating  in 
classical  times  between  c  and  t,  underwent  a  change  which 
gave  (-sioA)  in  French,  whence  in  English,  first  (-smn)  and 
then  (-shan), — never,  except  in  orthoepical  fancies,  (-shon), — 
and  in  Italian  produced  {-tsiuuh.'n.G).  A  similar  change  is  re- 
cognized in  -ciotts,  -cial.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  protest  against 
-ture,  -dure  becoming  (-tshj,  -dzhj),  at  a  time  when  even 
(-tjwj,  -dJ2a),  though  far  less  pedantic  than  (-tiuJ,  -diuj), 
have  a  singularly  orthoepistic  effect. 

C,  G  also  underwent  a  similar  change,  not  from  the  action 
of  an  (i)  sound,  but  paradoxically,  as  it  might  appear,  through 
the  action  of  a  following  (a)  sound.  The  letter  k  is  not  much 
used  as  an  initial  in  English  and  hence  the  observation  refers 
in  spelling  to  c  but  in  sound  to  (k).  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  when  the  English  began  to  introduce  an  (i)  sound 
between  (k,  g)  and  an  (a)  sound.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
orthoepists,  but  there  are  traces  of  it  in  a  very  early  stage  of 
our  language,  in  the  Anglosaxon  orthography,  and  there  are 
traces  of  final  (k,  g),  especially  after  (1,  n,  r)  having  been  also 
palatalized  to  {k,  g).  The  word  churchy  now  (tshitsh),  but 
previously  (tsh«rtsh)  if  we  may  trust  Salesbury's  Welsh  tran- 
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scription  tsiurts,  is  an  excellent  example.  The  Anglosaxon 
forms  are  cirCj  ciric,  cyriCy  circe,  cyricea,  the  Greek  being 
KvpcaKov,  which  in  the  present  Greek  pronunciation,  pre- 
valent certainly  in  all  its  main  points  when  the  word  was 
transplanted  into  Anglosaxon,  is  called  (kiriakon*),  and  the 
word  (kirik)  or  (kirk)  probably  arose  ^  from  omitting  one  or 
two  of  the  intermediate  vowels.  Ormin's  kirrke  =  (kirk'e) 
and  the  Scotch  kirk  (kerk,  ke.rk),  shew  the  nnpalatalized 
form.  That  the  initial  consonant  should  have  yielded  to  the 
following  (i)  was  to  be  expected,  and  although  in  modern 
high  German  we  have  kirche  (kir^h'e),  the  old  high  German 
often  shewed  an  initial  ch-=.  (kh)  or  perhaps  (A;h),  a  palatal, 
although  it  possibly  meant  the  upper  German  initial  (kn). 
The  final  k  in  this  word  is  palatalised  in  modern  German,  for 
it  is  (^h)  and  not  (kh),  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Germans  ahvays  use  (^h)  and  not  (kh)  after  (1  n  r)  shewing 
the  tendency  of  Germanic  languages  to  this  palatalisation. 
The  transitional  form  between  (kirk)  and  (tshirtsh)  was  {kivk). 
From  {k)  to  (tsh)  seems  a  great  stride.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  passage  was  accomplished  in  Italian,  where  every 
(tsh)  results  from  a  palatal  (/c),  and  every  (sh)  from  a  palatal 
{^k)  precisely  as  in  English.  In  modem  Greek  koX,  properly 
(ke),  becomes  {kQ,  ki,  tshi)  in  various  dialectic  pronunciations. 
In  Sanscrit  also  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  palatal  series 
^  W  ^  W  '^T  were  originally  (k  A;h  g  gn  q)  although  they 
are  said  to  be  now  (tsh  tshn  dzh  dzhn  nj).^  This  is  not 
the  only  change  of  the  palatised  {k).  The  older  French  seem 
to  have  generally  palatalized  the  Latin  c  before  a,  as  (A:amp) 
from  campuSy  whence  afterwards  (shamp,  shaA),  (p.  53).  But 
the  change  was  often  first  into  (s),  whence  (sh)  became  evolved 
by  a  further  action  of  an  (i)  sound,  so  oceanuSy  ocean,  ocean 
(oA:e*anus,  oseaA,  oo'sh'Bn). 

In  pronouncing  (j)  the  middle  of  the  tongue  is  arched  up 
against  the  palate ;  while  for  (k)  the  back,  and  for  (t)  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  only  come  in  contact  with  the  palate. 
When  then  (kj)  or  (tj)  come  together  rapidly,  the  first 
change  is  to  produce  (kj)  and  (tj).  By  (kj)  is  meant  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  (li).  The  latter  is  generally  the  more 
convenient  notation,  but  the  former  seems  more  suitable  for 
the  present  discussion.     For  (kj)  there  is  an  attempt  to  pro- 

^  There  is  a  possibility  that  circ  is  remain ;  few  Englishmen  would  detect 

not  of  Greek  origin,  see  Graff,  iv,  481,  the  difference  between  (nj)  and  {q)  that 

Dieffenbach's    Goth.    Wort,    ii,    450.  is    (qj),   and  some  mispronounce  the 

This  however  will  not  affect  the  de-  French  gn  as  (^).     The  sound  (nj)  be- 

rivatives  of  the  Anglosaxon.  longs  to  a  series  (tj  tJH  dj  dJH  nj).  not 

2  It  is  very  possible  that  (j)  may  developed  in  Sanscrit. 
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nounce  (k)  and  (j)  simultaneously.  Hence  tlie  back  of  the 
tongue  still  remaining  in  contact  with  the  palate,  the  middle 
of  the  tongue  is  also  raised,  so  that  both  back  and  middle 
lie  against  the  palate.  This  is  rather  a  constrained  position, 
and  consequently  the  back  of  the  tongue  readily  drops. 
The  result  is  the  exact  position  for  (tj)  which,  originating  in 
an  attempt  to  sound  (t)  and  (j)  simultaneously,  brought  the 
tip  and  middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  and  this  being 
almost  an  impossible  position  dropped  the  tip.  The  two 
consonants  (kj,  tj)  are  therefore  ready  to  interchange.  The 
passage  from  (tj)  to  (tsh)  is  very  short  and  swift,  so  much  so 
that  many  writers,  as  Wallis,  have  considered  (tsh)  to  be 
really  (tj).^  But  the  organs  of  different  speakers  have  dif- 
ferent tendencies,  and  in  some  (s)  or  (sh)  are  more  readily 
evolved  than  (tsh)  from  (tj).  It  must  be  remembered  that 
when  the  sound  is  thus  spoken  of  as  changing,  it  is  not  meant 
that  it  changes  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  man  from  perfect  (k) 
to  perfect  (tsh).  Quite  the  contrary.  It  probably  required 
many  generations  to  complete  the  change,  and  the  transi- 
tional forms  were  possibly  in  use  by  intermediate  genera- 
tions. From  these  must  be  excluded  all  intentional,  that  is, 
artificial  inorganic  changes,  such  as  those  induced  by  modern 
orthoepists.  The  (s,  sh,  tsh)  were  all  imperfect  attempts  at 
imitating  (tj),  a  sound  which  is  said  to  have  remained  stable 
in  the  Hungarian  language  where  it  is  written  ty,  while  its 
congener  (dj)  is  written  gy^  Magyar  being  called  (Madj'or). 

The  reason  why  (k)  should  have  been  palatalized  to  (kj) 
after  (l,n,r)  is  not  so  clear,  but  the  example  of  the  modern 
high  German  milchy  manchy  durch  (miU'h,  manA'h,  dur/vh) 
shews  that  the  tendency  is  a  reality  not  an  hypothesis,  and 
enables  us  to  understand  milch  as  well  as  milk  ags.  milCy 
meolc ;  bench  as  well  as  hanky  ags.  banc ;  drench  ags.  drencan 
as  well  as  drink  ags.  drincaUy  stark  and  starch  ags.  stearCy 
mark  and  march  a  border,  ags.  mearc.  Chaucer  interchanges 
werky  werch,  etc.,  to  suit  his  rhyme.  It  would  seem  there- 
fore that  about  this  time  there  was  a  great  tendency  in  the 
two  sounds  to  fall  into  one  another.  The  close  connection 
also  of  the  sounds  of  (k,  tsh)  naturally  suggested  the  related 
signs  c,  chy  a  notation  early  adopted.     And  as  (sk)  became 

1  "Wallis  says :    "  Anglorum  eh  vel  syan-zyer^  at  si  praeposuerit  I,  d  for- 

tch  sonat  <y  . .  .  Si  voci  Anglicanae  yew  mabit  Anglonim  changer,  hoc  est,  tyan~ 

taxus  sigillatim  praeponantur  d,  t,  s,  z  dyer."      There   is   no    doubt    of    the 

fiunt  dyew,  tyew,  syew,  zyew,  hoc  est,  readiness  with  which  the  first  sounds 

Anglorum  Jew  Judaeus,  chew  mastico,  generate  the  second,  but  the  two  are 

shew  ostendo,  et  Gallorum  jeu  lusus.  quite  distinct,  and  a  very  little  practice 

Qui  syllabis  yan,  yer  prseposuerit  s,  z  enables  any  one  to  distinguish  them, 
formabit  Gallorum  changer,   hoc  est, 
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(skj,  stj,  sh),  the  earliest  sign  for  the  new  sound  was  sch 
This  has  been  adopted  in  German  where  ch  by  itself  has  a 
different  meaning.     See  also  Chap.  Y,  §  4,  No.  1. 

But  the  phenomenon  which  suggested  these  remarks, 
namely,  the  palatalisation  of  (k)  before  an  (a)  sound,  is  dif- 
ferent. Generally  the  consonant  follows  the  tendency  of  the 
vowel.  A  German  is  so  imbued  with  the  tendency  of  ch  to 
become  (kh,  kjh,  k?^h)  according  to  the  preceding  vowel, 
so  used  to  say  (akh,  ikjh,  auktt^h),  that  his  organs  would  find 
(akjh,  ikh)  an  impossibility.  But  different  speakers  seem  to 
have  been  affected  with  the  very  opposite  tendency;  some 
striving  to  render  the  consonant  thinner,  or  more  palatal,  by 
inserting  an  (i)  effect,  between  it  and  a  following  (a)  sound  ; 
others  avoiding  the  palatalisation  of  a  consonant  before  an 
(i)  sound  by  the  introduction  of  an  (u)  sound.  The  first 
would  convert  (ka)  into  (kia),  whence  (kja,  kja),  the  common 
Italian  schiacciato  (skjattshaa'to)  effect ;  the  second  change 
(ki,  ke)  into  (k.wi^  kwe)  or  (kwi,  kwe).  These  tendencies  are 
carried  far  beyond  these  limits  in  the  Sclavonic  palatalisation 
and  the  French  labialisation  of  consonants.  They  are  not 
widely  developed  in  our  own  language,  and,  being  inor- 
ganic, may  prevail  only  partially  both  in  time  and  place. 
In  modern  Italian  both  chi  and  cui  (ki,  cuui)  occur,  the 
French  qui  though  written  with  the  mark  of  thickening  or 
labialisation,  is  palatalised  into  (kji)  and  similarly  in  all 
words  where  qu  precedes  a  (i,  e)  sound  in  French. 

As  respects  the  particular  usage,  (Z'aJt,  A'oind,  s^aJ'let, 
s/<;oi ;  ^aid,  ^oid)  for  cart,  kind,  scarlet,  sky ;  guard,  guide,  it 
is  now  antiquated  in  English.  But  in  Walker's  time  it  was 
so  much  the  custom  that  he  found  it  ''impossible"  to  pro- 
nounce garrison  and  carriage  with  the  pure  (g,  k),  without 
any  inserted  (i)  sound.  I  have  however  not  been  able  to 
find  any  allusion  to  this  practice  in  the  older  writers.  The 
custom  is  now  dying  rapidly  out.  But  we  find  the  same 
tendency  in  other  languages.  Thus  in  Modern  Greek,  I 
have  been  told,  that  %  is  always  (Ah)  even  before  (o,  a,  and 
it  seems  that  the  Sanscrit  ^  had  the  same  sound. 

What  has  been  said  of  k  applies  directly  to  g,  substituting 
sonants  for  mutes,  and  as  [k)  produced  (tsh),  so  did  (g)  pro- 
duce (dzh).  The  Anglosaxon  g  has  however  usually  re- 
mained (g),  and  even  in  several  cases,  as  edge,  bridge  in  which 
the  change  to  (dzh)  has  been  made,  the  (g)  is  found  as  a 
dialectic  form.  The  alteration  of  the  Anglosaxon  g  has 
generally  taken  other  directions,  which  will  be  considered 
under  gh. 
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CH  and  J,  G  are  also  (tsh,  dzli)  when  corresponding  to 
the  present  French  sounds  (sh,  zh).  Palsgrave  admits  that 
French  ch  is  English  (sh),  but  he  makes  the  French  and 
English  j  identical.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  in 
very  old  French  ch,j  were  read  (tsh,  dzh)  or  (sh,  zh).  Hart 
makes  eight  pairs  of  consonants  (b  p,  v  f,  g  k,  dzh  tsh,  d  t, 
dh  th,  z  s)  and  two  breaths  (sh  h').  The  letters  here  trans- 
cribed (dzh,  tsh),  he  identifies  with  Italian  (gi,  ci)  and  the  last 
with  the  "  High  Dutch"  tsch,  by  which  their  sounds  are  deter- 
mined.    Then  he  says,  translating  his  phonetic  orthography, 

* '  The  French  do  use  the  /  consonant  in  a  sound  which  we  use 
not  in  our  speech,  whereof  this  (sh)  serveth  for  the  sister  thereof, 
with  us,  as  cJi  doth  with  them,  having  no  inward  sound,  and  are 
both  framed  with  keeping  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate  and  bring- 
ing the  teeth  together,  or  the  one  or  other  lip  to  his  counter  teeth, 
and  thrusting  the  breath  through  them  with  the  inward  sound  for 
the  French  j  consonant ;  which  if  we  had  in  use,  should  make  us 
the  eighth  pair.  For  want  whereof  the  (sh)  doth  remain  to  us,  a 
breath  without  fellow,  which  the  other  seven  pairs  have.  Eut  for  want 
of  that  sound,  we  have  four  others  which  the  French  never  use,  to 
wit  of  (dzh,  tsh)  and  (dh,  th)  which  are  very  hard  for  any  natural 
French  to  pronounce  :  other  than  such  as  are  brought  up  amongst 
us  somwhat  in  youth."  And  again  in  the  theoretical  part  of  his 
work,  after  an  elaborate  description  of  (sh)  he  adds:  ''For  the 
felowe  of  which  sh,  the  French  do  sounde  their  g,  before  e,  and  i, 
and  the  i.  consonant  before  a,  o,  and  u,  and  sometimes  before  e, 
and  doe  neuer  sound  perfitely  our  sounds  beforesaid  for  (dzh)  & 
(tsh),  in  all  their  speach." 

Hence  the  French  /  is  fixed  as  the  voiced  form  of  (sh), 
that  is  (zh),  as  Hart  heard  it  in  1569.  Yet  Palsgrave, 
whose  ear  was  unfortunately  by  no  means  delicate,  confused 
(zh)  with  (dzh).  The  Welsh  have  no  (sh,  zh,  tsh,  dzh),  and 
are  forced  to  transcribe  the  two  first  by  si  and  the  two  last 
by  tsi,  while  they  sometimes  use  si  for  all  four.  Thus  Sales- 
bury  transcribes  Jesu,  John,  joynt  by  tsiesuio,  tsion,  tsioynt, 
and  makes  a  Jack  ape  into  a  (siak  ab)  in  his  dictionary. 
He  admits  that  the  Welsh  tsi  is  as  like  the  English  (tsh) 
"  as  brass  is  to  gold,"  and  saj^s  of  the  English  *'  ch,  g  and  i" 
(tsh,  dzh),  that  there  is  ''  the  same  likeness  between  these 
three  English  letters  as  exists  between  pewter  and  silver, 
that  at  first  sight  they  appear  very  like  each  other,  but  on 
close  examination  they  differ." 

The  letters  ch  when  transcribing  the  Greek  ;^  are  called 
(k),  and  in  the  word  ache  which  the  Promptorium  also  writes 
ake,  ch  has  generally  the  sound  of  (k).  But  Hart  says : 
"We  abuse  the  name  of  h,  calling  it  ache,  which  sounde 
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seruetli  very  well  to  expresse  an  headache  or  some  bone  ache/* 
so  that  as  the  name  of  the  letter  could  only  have  been 
(aatsh),  the  words  imply  that  ache  was  also  so  pronounced. 
Bullokar  also  notes  it  as  (aatsh),  and  thus,  by  the  very  same 
collocation  hone  ache,  is  confirmed  a  fancy  of  John  Kemble's, 
in  pronouncing  the  line  (Tempest,  act  i.,  sc.  2,  v.  370) : 

Fill  all  thy  bones  with  Aches,  make  thee  rore. 
It  is  true  Kemble  said  (eetsh'ez),  and  therefore  erred  in 
the  vowel,  though  right  in  the  consonant ;  and  the  feeKng  of 
the  0.  P.  rioters  in  placarding,  "  Silence  !  Mr.  Kemble's 
head  aitshes,^*  was  in  so  far  correct,  that  it  was  absurd  to 
retain  a  single  antique  pronunciation  in  the  midst  of  his 
modern  sounds. 

The  initial  k  according  to  all  the  authorities  was  still 
heard  in  the  xvith  century  before  n,  as  (knoou,  knot, 
knuk''l)  and  hence  probably  initial  gn  was  (gn),  as  both  are 
used  in  present  German  knochen,  gnade  (knokh'^n,  ^naa'dic), 
but  I  have  not  met  with  an  instance  of  gn.  Jones  makes 
initial  gn  always  (n),  but  says  that  initial  hi  "  may  be 
sounded  kn,^'  which  was  therefore  unusual  at  that  time. 
Wallis  however  fifty  years  before  allowed  (knou,  knyy) 
hioiv,  knew,  and  Cooper,  strangely  enough  says :  "  Kn 
sonatur  ut  hn  ;  knave  nebulo  ....  quasi  hnave  &c.,"  meaning 
(nh),  but  perhaps  really  simple  (n),  the  aspiration  being  a 
theoretical  difierence  to  distinguish  initial  kn  from  simple  n. 

Labialised  I  or  (iiv)  has  already  been  shewn  to  have  existed 
in  our  language,  (p.  193,)  but  it  has  died  out.  Labialised  k  or 
(k^),  the  lips  being  opened  simultaneously  with  the  release 
of  the  k  contact  and  not  after  it,  is  an  ancient  element  of  our 
own  and  probably  of  many  other  languages.  In  Anglosaxon 
it  is  written  civ,  in  Latin  qu,  which  is  the  form  adopted  in 
English.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  orthoepist  has  dis- 
tinguished (kw,  "kw).  Ou  properly  bears  the  same  relation 
to  g  as  qu  to  k,  but  as  the  form  of  the^  remained  unchanged, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  it.  It  does  not  exist  as  part  of  the 
Saxon  element  of  our  language.  Initially  it  is  generally 
used  superfluously  for  g.  Occasionally  it  has  the  sound  (gic) 
as  in  language,  itself  a  modern  form,  anguish,  distinguish,  &c. 
Usage,  however,  varies,  some  saying  (Iseq'g^rydzh,  8eq•g^^^sh) 
and  others  (Iseq'wydzh,  seq'w/sh).  The  Italian  quale,  guanto 
are  apparently  (k?^uaaie,  gwuan'to).  The  final  -gue  for  -g 
as  in  tongue,  plague  is  quite  a  modernism.  Ague,  also  spelled 
agwe  in  the  Promptorium,  was  probably  (aa'gyy)  or  (aa'guu) 
from  aigue,  and  hence  does  not  belong  to  this  category. 

As  we  have  (kj  gj,  hw  gw),  so  also  to  our  unacknowledged 
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(tj  dj)  correspond  an  equally  unacknowledged  (tw  dw,) 
which,  written  tw  dw  as  in  between,  twain,  twang,  twist,  twelve, 
twirl ;  dwindle,  dwell,  dwarf,  have  been  generally  considered 
as  (tw,  dw),  but  many  of  those  who  have  thought  on  pho- 
netics have  been  more  perplexed  to  decide  whether  lo  was 
here  really  a  vowel  (u)  or  a  consonant  (w),  than  in  the  cor- 
responding words  wean,  wain,  wist,  well,  war.  The  difficulty 
is  resolved  by  observing  that  the  opening  of  the  lips  is  really 
simultaneous  with  the  release  of  the  (t,  d)  contact. 

The  termination  -age  is  represented  as  having  the  sound 
(-aidzh)  in  Salesbury,  in  damage,  heritage,  language,  all 
French  words,  and  this  agrees  with  Palsgrave,  supra,  p.  120, 
note.  Smith,  Bullokar,  Gill,  and  Butler,  however,  do  not  re- 
cognize this  tendency  in  English,  although  Butler  notes  the 
similar  change  of  (a)  to  (ai)  before  -nge  (-ndzh),  and  both 
are  confirmed  by  the  modern  sounds  (-^dzh,  -eendzh),  of 
which  the  first  is  a  degeneration  of  (-edzh,  -eedzh). 

GH 

The  Anglosaxon  alphabet  having  no  especial  letter  to  repre- 
sent the  guttural  (kh),  the  single  letter  h  was  used,  as  in  old 
High  German  the  double  letter  hh  was  employed.  As  g  often 
interchanges  with  h  in  Anglosaxon,  as  lagu,  lah,  law,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  was  a  tendency  in  those  times  to  pronounce 
g  final  or  medial  as  (gh),  just  as  the  Upper  Germans  now  do, 
and  as  the  Dutch  pronounce  their  g  in  all  positions.  At  a 
later  period  the  Anglosaxon  g  seems  to  have  become  {gh)  and 
then  (j),  sounds  even  now  confused  by  German  phoneticians. 
Hence  j,  which  was  also  written  ^,  and  occasionally  printed 
s,  became  the  regular  sign  for  (j)  till  it  was  supplanted  by  y. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  desirable  to  shew  that  g  retained  the 
sound  of  h,  that  is,  (kh),  it  was  natural  to  write  gh  in  its 
place.  In  the  Orrmulum  we  have  all  varieties  ;  fulluhht 
pohhtesfit,  mihhte  are  instances  of  h,  doubled  merely  to  shew 
that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short ;  ma)],  e))whcer,  a}),  tivi))ess 
illustrate  the  use  of  ?,  doubtful  whether  (^h)  or  (j),  while 
re)hell-boe,  foll]henn  shew  the  use  of  ]h.  As  in  Dutch  the  g 
often  sounds  (kh)  as  well  as  (gh),^  and  as  the  Scotch  adopted 
the  orthography  ch,  it  seems  probable  that   (gh)  early  ac- 

^  Recent    opportunities    of  hearing  (srhep)    rather   than    (skrh^p,    skh(?p). 

Dutch  pronunciation   have    convinced  The    Dutch   themselves    consider    the 

me  that  the  Dutch  ch,  g  are   rather  sound  very  soft.     The  Dutch  final  and 

(krh,  grh)  than  simple  (kh,  gh).     But  medial  sch  is  pronounced  as  simple  s, 

the  sounds  are  so  lightly  and  gently  thus  vleesch  (vlees),  a  modern  example 

pronounced  that  they  rather  resemble  of  an  omitted  guttural, 
(rh,  r)  than   (krh,  grh),  thus  schip  = 

14 
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quired  the  sound  of  (kh)  only.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain.  The  two  sounds  (kh,  gh)  are  so  easily  confused  by 
those  not  familiar  with  them,  and  may  so  readily  inter- 
change owing  to  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  consonant,  and 
so  few  languages  have  provided  for  their  discrimination,  that 
we  cannot  be  certain  of  their  not  having  both  existed  even 
though  only  one  is  named.  It  is  the  same  with  (sh,  zh),  the 
latter  of  which  is  scarcely  ever  noticed,  so  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  when  it  first  came  into  use.  Even  (s,  z)  are  constantly 
confused.  They  both  exist  in  Italian,  and  have  only  one 
sign  s.  But  only  one  of  them  (s)  exists  in  Spanish  and 
Welsh,  having  the  same  sign  s.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  from  the  orthography  ffh  whether  it  represented  only 
(kh),  only  (gh),  or  occasionally  (kh)  and  (gh),  nor  would  it 
be  certain  if  a  Welsh  writer,  for  example,  who  only  knew 
(kh)  and  was  not  acquainted  with  (gh),  asserted  that  the 
English  ffh  was  (kh).  Now  Salesbury  says  :  ''Gh  has  the 
same  sound  as  our  ch  (kh),  except  that  we  sound  ch  deeper 
in  the  throat  and  more  harsh  ly.^'  The  two  expressions 
"  deeper  "  and  "  more  harshly  "  might  be  applied  in  Sales- 
bury's  popular  language  in  two  ways.  For  example,  (kh)  is 
deeper  than  {Ich)  and  harsher.  And  (kh)  being  called  *hard' 
in  contrast  to  (gh)  *  soft,*  (kh)  might  be  esteemed  harsher 
than  (gh)  ;  or  the  reverse,  when  (kh)  is  a  familiar  and  (gh)  a 
strange  sound.  But  certainly  (kh)  would  be  felt  to  be  much 
deeper  and  harsher  than  (^h).  There  is  another  supposition, 
namely,  that  gh  was  merely  (h*),  the  simple  jerk  of  the 
aspirated  breath.  In  most  cases  (h,  h')  are  confused,  and 
the  aspirate  is  considered  to  be  (h').  In  my  own  opinion 
(h')  is  much  less  frequent  than  (h),  but  (h*)  is  occasionally 
said  when  only  (h)  is  intended.  Sir  T.  Smith  writes  h  for 
either  sound,,  and  this  is  the  general  custom  of  orthoepists. 
He  also  represents  gh  by  h  only,  saying  : 

''  Scio  tauht,  m'M,  fiht  &  ceetera  ejusmodi  scribi  etiam  g  adjuncta, 
vt  taught,  night,  fight,  sed  sonum  illius  g  quaerant,  quibus  ita  Ubet 
scribere,  aures  profecto  mesa  nunquam  in  illis  vocibus  sonitum  tov 
g  poterant  haurire." 

This  ought  to  imply  that  the  sound  was  (h')  and  that 
(tauH^t,  nin^t,  fin't)  was  at  that  time  the  pronunciation  of 
taught,  night,  fight.  Hart  at  the  same  time  writes  lauht,  oht 
=  (lauH't,  oH't)  for  laught,  ought.  Bullokar  has  also  {liht, 
hoivht  =  (Im'tboouH^t).  But  then  Gill  finds  it  necessary  to 
introduce  a  new  sign,  namely,  h  with  its  stem  crossed  like  a 
t,  to  represent  the  sound  of  gh  in  bought,  and  says : 

"X.  ch.  Graecorum  in  initio  nunquam  vsurpamus,  in  medio,  et 
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fine  saepe ;  et  per  gh,  male  exprimimiis :  posthac  sic  (kh)  ^  scribemus  : 
vt  in  (waikht  enukh)  weight  eistough  satis  ponderis." 

l^ow  those  who  do  not  possess  a  symbol  for  (kh)  often 
write  h  for  it,  as  we  have  seen  in  Anglosaxon  finals,  and  as 
Rapp  considers  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Anglosaxon 
initial  hi,  //r,  hw,  which  I  rather  suppose  to  have  been  (Ih, 
rh,  wh).  The  sound  of  (khw)  is  very  harsh,  and  in  Scotland 
and  North  Wales  it  is  modified  into  (kw-h),  corresponding  to 
the  English  and  South  Welsh  (wh).  Those  who  wish  to 
acquire  the  sound  of  (akh)  may  be  led  to  it  by  endeavouring 
to  say  (an'),  and  at  the  same  time  slightly  raising  the  back 
of  the  tongue.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  Salesbury's  ch, 
(which  is  not  so  ^'  deep "  and  *'  harsh "  as  the  Welsh  ch,) 
Smith's,  Hart's,  BuUokar's  h,  and  Gill's  %,  may  be  all  one 
and  the  same  sound,  either  (h')  or  (kh).  But  it  is  certain 
that  when  Gill  wrote,  the  sound  (kh)  was  disappearing  in 
the  south  of  England,  for  Butler,  who  uses  a  g  with  a 
crossed  stem,  to  represent  gh,  says  that  "the  Northern 
Dialect  doth  yet  rightly  sound  "  it,  implying  of  course  that 
it  had  gone  out  in  the  South  by  1633. 

The  safest  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  sound  in  the 
XVI  th  century  was  really  (kh),  but  was  generally  pronounced 
very  lightly;^  it  might,  however,  have  been  {kh)  after  (i,e). 
This  is  still  the  custom  in  Scotland. 

By  the  middle  of  the  xvii  th  century  the  rule  had  become 
to  omit  the  sound,  after  changing  the  preceding  vowel,  or  to 
change  it  into  some  other  sibilant,  generally  (f),  in  one  or 
two  cases  provincially  (th).  Wallis,  1653,  after  noticing 
that  initial  gh  is  simply  (g),  adds  : 

''alias  vero  nunc  dierum  prorsus  omittitur;  syllabam  tamen  pro- 
ducendam  innuit.  A  quibusdam  tamen  (praesertim  Septentrion- 
alibus)  per  molliorem  saltem  aspirationem  h  effertur,  ut  might 
potestas,  light  lux,  night  nox,  right  rectus,  sight  visus,  sigh  singul- 
tus, weigh  pondero,  weight  pondus,  though  quamvis,  thought  cogi- 
tatio,  wrought  operatus  est,  hr6ught  attulit,  taught  docuit,  sought 
quaesivit,  fraught  refertus,  nought  nihil,  naught  malus,  &c.  In 
paucis  vocabulis  effertur  plerumque  per  ff;    nempe  cough  tussis, 

^  Gill  misprints  ^,  wliicli  lie  uses  for  bour  vacatur  nebour ;  neigh  abreuiated 

(dh)  and  in  his  errata  endeavouring  to  ne."     This  seems  to  shew  that  both 

correct  this  mistake  and  also  (inukh)  (neekh)  and  (nee)  were  heard  in  the 

for    (enukh),   he   has   accidentally   re-  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  would 

peated  the  error  instead  of  making  the  imply  that  (neekh)  was  rather  pedantic, 

correction,  as  has  been  done  here  in  Indeed  if  it  were  to  be  classed  with  the 

the  text.  other  pronunciations  which  the  pedant 

2  The  Pedant  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  recommends,  as  (doubt,  debt,  kalf,  Half) 

Act  V.   Sc.   1.  1623   comedies  p.  136  it  might  be  considered  as  obsolete, 
complains  of  the  pronunciation  "neigh- 
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trough  alveolus,  tough  tcnax,  rough  asper,  laugh  rideo  proferuntur, 
coff,  troff,  tuff,  ruff,  laff.  Inough  (singulare)  sat  multum,  sonatur 
inuff;  at  inough  (plurale)  sat  multa,  sonatur  enow.^^ 

WiLKiNS,  1668,  after  saying  that  gh  might  have  been 
(gh)  adds :  "this  kind  of  sound  is  now  by  disuse  lost  among 
us.''  Price,  however,  in  the  same  year,  says  :  "  Gh  sounds 
now  like  h  in  Almighty,  although,''  etc.,  adding  in  the  margin 
"  but  the  Ancients  did,  as  the  Welch  &  Scots  do  still  pro- 
nounce gh  thorow  the  throat."  He  notes  that  gh  sounds  as 
(f)  in  cough,  laughter,  enough,  rough.  Cooper,  1685,  saj^s  : 
*'hodie  apud  nos  desuevit  pronunciatio  gh,  retinetur  tamen 
in  scriptura,"  but  he  makes  it  (f )  in  cough,  laugh,  roughs 
tough,  trough,  and  makes  Wallis's  distinction  between  enough 
and  enow.  Miege,  1688,  says  also  that  gh  is  generally  mute, 
but  is  (f )  in  laugh,  draughty  rough,  tough,  enough  (not  distin- 
guishing enow,)  but  adds  *'  sigh,  un  Soupir,  et  le  Yerbe  to 
Sigh  soupirer,  ont  un  son  particulier  qui  approche  fort  de 
celui  du  th  en  Anglois."  Jones,  1701,  extends  both  the  (f ) 
and  the  (th)  list.  According  to  him  (f )  is  heard  regularly 
in  draught,  draughts,  laugh,  cough,  enough,  hough,  roughs 
lough,  trough ;  and  he  adds  "  some  also  sound  daughter, 
bought,  nought,  taught,  &c.,  as  with  an  f,  saying  daufter,  hoft, 
&c."  And  he  states,  that  gh,  ght  are  tli  "  in  sigh,  sounded 
sith  ;  in  drought,  height  sounded  drouth,  heith,''  but  in  other 
parts  of  his  book  he  also  admits  the  sounds  (sai,  drAAt,  Heet). 
In  the  XVIII  th  century  we  may  notice  that  Fielding  in  his 
Tom  Jones,  book  vii,  chap.  13,  makes  his  landlady  say  oft, 
thoft,  for  ought,  thought,  and  Mrs.  Honour  write  soft  for 
sought,  book  xv,  chap.  10.  These  are  meant  to  be  West  of 
England  vulgarisms,  but  they  sufficiently  shew  the  tendency. 

It  would  be  vain  to  consider  the  changes  thus  indicated, 
without  proceeding  at  once  to  the  fountain  head.  In  Anglo- 
saxon  itself  g  became  h  before  t  very  frequently,  and  was 
often  omitted.  Let  us  therefore  consider  the  sound  as  some- 
times (kh,  gh)  and  sometimes  (/i:h,  ^h).  Let  these  sounds  be 
kept  as  widely  apart  as  possible.  Then  (gh)  must  be  rounded, 
that  is,  there  must  be  a  rounding  of  the  lips  while  the  gut- 
tural is  uttered,  producing  (kwh.,  gw;h),  thus  German  auch, 
auge  are,  as  already  mentioned,  in  reality  (diukwh.,  augt^h'e). 
The  Scotch  sough  is  (suuk^l;h),  and  generally  the  (uu)  sound 
before  (kh)  has  a  tendency  to  produce  (kwh).  This  would 
then  have  a  natural  tendency  towards  (wh,  w).  On  the 
other  hand  (kjh,  gjh)  are  in  themselves  the  closest  allies  of 
(jh,  j).  Hence  an  effort  to  keep  the  two  sounds  of  (gh,  gjh) 
well  apart  would  result  in  producing  (w,   j),   which,   after 
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vowels,  would  diphthongise  as  (u,  i),  and  after  consonants 
would  form  the  syllables  (u,  i).  Now  this  is  precisely  what 
has  happened  in  the  passage  from  Anglosaxon  into  English. 

First  the  (u)  change.  From  lagu,  lali  comes  law  (laau, 
Iaa)  ;  from  dragan  comes  draiv  (draau,  drAA) ;  from  boga  comes 
first  hough  (boouk^^h)  and  then  how  (boou)  or  (bouk^^h,  bou, 
bou).  From  halgian  comes  hallow  (Hal'u,  Hal'oou,  Hsel'o) 
from  tcelg  comes  (tal'u,  tal'oou,  tsel'o).  \n  JEdinhurgh,  Mussel- 
burgh, etc.,  although  gh  is  written,  {o)  is  regularly  sounded. 

Next  the  (i)  change.  From  tvcegn  comes  wain  (wain, 
weem)  ;  from  fceger  comes  fair  (fair,  feej),  from  regn  comes 
rain  (rain,  rmn).  From  hmlg  come  bulge  (buldzh,  boldzh), 
bellows  (bel'uz,  beroouz),  and  belly  (bel•^),  shewing  three 
changes  of  g. 

If  instead  of  falling  to  (u),  the  (k?/?h),  remained  at  (wh), 
this  would  after  a  vowel  rapidly  become  (f).  In  Aberdeen- 
shire (f)  is  the  regular  substitute  for  (wh)  or  rather  the 
Scotch  quh,  which  looks  like  an  attempt  to  write  {k.w\i)  under 
the  form  of  (kwh).  Dwarf  from  dweorh  is  an  instructive 
example.  The  old  English  forms  dwerghe,  dunce  and  the 
dialectic  durgan  are  found;  a  dialectic  Swedish  dtverf  and 
Dutch  dwarf  dorf  are  said  to  exist  (E.  Mueller,  Etym.  Wort, 
d.  Eng.  Spr.,  i.  327).  The  Dutch  agter,  kragt  and  English 
after,  craft,  Anglosaxon  cefter,  crmft,  are  examples  of  the 
correspondence  of  (f )  and  (gh)  in  different  forms  of  the  same 
low  German  word.  The  chief  English  examples  have  been 
already  cited,  and  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  change  pre- 
vails dialectically  much  further  than  it  has  been  admitted 
into  the  received  forms  of  speech.  Some  words  have  even  in 
English  both  forms,  as  hough  (nof,  Hok),  trough  (trof,  troou), 
slough  of  a  snake  (slof),  slough  a  quagmire  (slau),  tough  (tof, 
ioou),  enough  (enof*,  enau'),  the  grammatical  distinction  made 
by  Wallis  and  Cooper  that  the  first  is  singular,  sat  multum 
and  the  second  plural  sat  multa,  although  conformable  to 
Scotch  usage,  does  not  seem  to  be  historically  justified. 

The  change  of  gh  into  (p)  in  hiccough  (nik'op)  is  mentioned 
by  Jones  1701,  and  must  be  considered  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  change  to  (f),  as  (wh,  w,  p)  are  even  more 
closely  related  than  (wh,  f ).  The  curious  but  not  admitted 
change  to  (th)  seems  to  rest  merely  on  the  confusion  of  the 
(f,  th)  hisses.^  When  these  are  pronounced  without  any 
vowel  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, as  is  well  known  to  those  who  teach  to  spell  by  means 
of  the  powers  of  the  letters. 

^  8igh,  wMch  Jones  and  Miege  give  as  (saith)  is  called  (saif )  in  Deyonshire. 
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When  gh  falls  into  (u)  it  naturally  alters  tlie  preceding 
vowel,  with  which  it  diphthongises,  hence  (a)  becomes  (au, 
aau,  aa).  Similarly  (o)  should  become  (ou)  and  thence  (ou), 
but  in  this  case  the  tendency  has  been  rather  to  (ou,  oo,  aa), 
as  in  ought,  bought,  etc.  When  gh  falls  into  (i)  we  ha.ve 
alterations  in  the  other  direction,  as  (ai,  eei,  ee). 

After  the  vowel  (i),  the  (i)  change  of  gh,  which  is  the  only 
natural  one  that  could  be  expected,  would  simply  prolong  the 
(i),  and  hence,  from  hih,  niht  we  might  have  (nii,  niit), 
forms  which  really  exist  dialectically  for  high,  night;  and 
from  the  termination  -ig  we  might  expect  (-^),  the  com- 
monest form  in  present  use. 

We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  such  were  probably 
the  original  forms  of  transition.  In  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland igh  is  regularly  replaced  by  (ii),  and  the  change  to 
(oi),  which  is  constantly  attributed  to  the  omission  of  the 
guttural,  seems  to  have  no  real  connection  with  it,  but  forms 
part  of  the  general  change  of  long  i  from  {ii)  through  (ei)  to 
(oi),  which  will  be  minutely  considered  in  Chap.  lY,  §  2, 
under  I.  If  we  are  to  trust  Gill,  the  sound  of  (oi)  and  the 
guttural  coexisted,  as  he  always  prints  (noikht)  and  neither 
(nikht),  the  pronunciation  of  Salesbury,  nor  (noit)  as  became 
prevalent  during  the  xvii  th  century. 

With  this  gh  proper  must  not  be  confounded  gh  written 
for  g,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  at  the  beginning  of 
words.  Jones  tells  us  that  the  sound  of  g  is  written  gh  in 
gherkin,  ghess,  gheus,  ghittern,  ghost,  where  ghess  is  found  in 
Spenser  for  guess. 

S,  C ;  Z.     SH.     X. 

The  use  of  c  for  (s)  follows  the  same  rules  as  at  present, 
throughout  the  period  under  consideration.  The  letter  s  seems 
also  to  have  been  (s)  or  (z)  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
at  present,  but  as  the  sound  of  (z)  does  not  exist  in  Welsh, 
Salesbury  had  no  means  of  indicating  it  by  Welsh  letters, 
and  he  therefore  writes  s  in  all  cases,  although  he  names  the 
z  sound.  Smith,  Hart,  and  Grill  all  use  s,  but  none  of  them 
are  sufficiently  careful.  Still  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  s  was  pronounced  (z)  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  it  is  at  present.  The  letter  s  is  now  used  for  (sh), 
where  the  change  has  been  generated  by  a  subsequent  (i) 
sound,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  c,  t,  as  in  mission, 
pressure,  special,  motion ;  and  s  passes  in  certain  cases  into 
(zh)  under  similar  circumstances,  as  vision,  excision,  measure. 
There  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  xvi  th  century.     Salesbury 
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has  GRACYOUSE,  grasiws  (graa*si,us),  condicyon,  (^ndisywn 
(kondis^'wn),  exhibition  ecsihisiwn  (eksibis'iun),  prohibition 
proibisiwn  (proo,ibis'i,un),  tresure  tresuivr  (tree'zyyr). 
BuLLOKAR  has  (abrevias'ion,  komposiz'ion,  naa'sion,  syyor, 
syygar)  for  abbreviation,  composition,  nation,  suer,  sugar. 
And  Gill  writes  (ekspektas'ion,  Habitaa'sion,  naa'sion, 
okaa'zion,  pas'ion)  for  expectation,  habitation,  nation,  occasion, 
passion.  In  the  xvii  th  century  Wallis  generates  (sh)  from 
(sj),  but  WiLKiNS  writes  (resorreksion)  for  resurrection. 
Price,  1668,  only  recognizes  "  hard  s  in  passion  ;  soft  s  in 
concision,  and  sh  in  cushion,  fashion.' '  Cooper,  1685,  does  not 
name  the  use  of  (sh)  in  such  cases,  but  admits  shure,  shugar, 
which  may  have  been,  (shuur  shog'er),  "facilitatis  causa," 
although  he  places  such  words  immediately  after  his  "  vitanda 
barbara  dialectus.''  Miege,  1688,  writes  chure,  pennchoun  in 
French  letters  for  sure,  pension,  states  that  in  the  termination 
'ision,  s  sounds  as  French  g  or  /  (zh)  and  writes  ujual,  train- 
gient,  lejeur,  ojer,  hojer,  crojer  for  usual,  transient,  leisure, 
osier,  hosier,  crosier.  Jones,  1701,  says  :  "  Tho'  jou  have  the 
Sound  of  sh  very  often  in  the  Beginning  of  the  last  Syllable 
of  YYords,  as  in  action,  nation,  &c.  sounded,,  acshon,  nashon, 
&c.  yet  is  sh  never  written  there  in  Words  of  two  or  more 
Syllables  ;  except  in  cushion,  fashion,  hogshead,  lushious, 
Ifarshal."  He  admits  that  s  is  commonly  sounded  sh  (sh) 
in  assume,  assure,  assurance,  censure,  consume,  desume,  ensue, 
ensure,  fissure,  issue,  leisure,  measure,  pleasure,  pressure,  pursue, 
pursuer,  pursuit,  sue,  suet,  sugar,  suit,  sure,  sute,  tissue, 
treasure,  and  says  that  ocean  is  "  sounded  oshan.'^  He  does 
not  recognize  (zh),  but  says  that  sh  is  written  z  "in  azure, 
sounded  ashure.^'  The  change  was  therefore  fully  estab- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  xvii  th  century. 

Though  the  orthoepists  of  the  xvii  th  century  were  slow 
to  recognize  this  change,  and  those  of  the  xviii  th  and  xix  th 
even  admit  it  rather  grudgingly,  while  those  of  the  xvith 
do  not  seem  to  be  even  aware  of  such  a  "  slovenlj^  habit," 
yet  we  have  at  least  two  early  traces  of  the  degeneration  of 
suit  into  shoot,  in  Shakspere  and  in  Rowley,  for  a  notice  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Aldis  Wright.  In  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1,  written  before  1598,  the  folio  1623, 
Comedies,  p.  130,^  there  is  apparently  a  play  on  suitor  and 

^  "  Qu.  Who  gaue  thee  this  Letter  ?  Clo.  From  my  Lord  Beroivne,  a  good 

Clo.  I  told  you,  my  Lord.  master  of  mine. 

Qu.  To  whom  should' st  thou  giue  it  ?  To  a  Lady  of  France,  that  he  called 

Clo.  From  my  Lord  to  my  Lady.  Rosaline. 

Qu.  From  which   Lord,    to   which  Qu.  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter. 

Lady  ?  Come  Lords  away. 
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shooter,  deer  and  dear.  The  two  latter  words  were  pronounced 
alike  by  Smith.  Were  the  two  former  really  pronounced  alike 
by  Shakspere,  as  they  were  by  Jones,  1701,  and  Buchanan, 
1766,  though  Cooper,  1685,  gives  (smt)  and  Sheridan,  1780, 
(suut)  for  suit  ?  Gill,  1621,  only  allows  (syyt),  BuUokar, 
1580,  has  (syygar).  Hart  has  (syyer).^  But  some  persons 
must  have  said  (shuut),  or  such  jokes  would  have  been  lost, 
and,  whatever  was  the  case  in  Shakspere,^  we  have  this  pun 
in  Eowley's  Match  in  the  Dark,  1633,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1 : 

Moll.  Out  upon  him,  what  a  suiter  have  I  got.     I  am  sorry  you 
are  so  bad  an  Archer,  sir. 

£are.  Why  Bird,  why  Bird  ? 

Moll.    "Why  to  shoote  at  Buts,  when  you  shou'd  use  prick-shafts. 

In  the  present  day  we  have  a  joke  of  an  Irish  shopman 
telling  his  customer  to  shoot  himself,  meaning  suit  himself. 


Here    sweete,    put  vp  this,  'twill   be 
thine  another  day. 

JExeunt. 

Boy.  Who  is  the  shooter  ?  Who  is 
the  shooter  ? 

JRosa.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know. 

Boy.  I  my  continent  of  beautie. 

Rosa.  Why  she  that  beares  the  Bow. 
Finely  put  off. 

Boy.  My  Lady  goes  to  kill  homes.  *** 

Mosa.  Well  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 

Boy.  And  who  is  your  Deare?" 

In  Boyet's  first  speech,  Steevens,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Farmer,  altered  the 
shooter  of  all  the  quartos  and  folios,  to 
suitor,  which  is  the  reading  usually 
adopted.  The  preceding  dialogue, 
which  has  been  given  for  the  puipose 
of  comparison,  seems  at  first  sight  to 
point  to  suitor  as  Boyet's  meaning, 
which  Rosaline  perversely  takes  as 
shooter.  But  the  connection  is  not 
evident.  There  is  no  allusion  to  suitor, 
but  much  to  shooter  in  what  follows. 
Boyet  knew  both  the  suitor  (whether  we 
take  him  as  Biron  or  Armado),  and  the 
shooter  (the  Princess,  apparently,  who 
is  represented  as  going  to  shoot  a  deer 
at  the  opening  of  the  scene),  but 
Rosaline's  reply,  and  her  remark  that 
it  is  a  "put  off,"  look  as  if  she  was 
purposely  misunderstanding  him.  In 
the  absence  of  a  tenable  hypothesis 
for  the  introduction  of  the  new  word, 
suitor,  we  may  suppose  that  Boyet, 
looking  off  after  the  shooting  party 
which  has  just  left,  sees  an  arrow  sped, 
and  inquires  of  Rosaline  who  shot 
it,  whereupon  she  puts  him  off  with 


the  truism  that  it  was  she  (one  of  the 
Princess's  company)  who  bore  the  bow. 

^  John  Hart,  in  his  first  treatise,  as 
cited  in  Chap.  YlII,  ^  3,  note  1,  classes 
the  three  words  "  suer,  shut,  and  bruer," 
as  he  spells  them,  together,  and  pro- 
nounces (sy}"-er,  shy)%  bryyer).  The 
first  may  be  suer  or  sewer,  the  last  is, 
of  course  brewer ;  is  the  second  suit, 
or  shoot  intended  to  be  written  shute 
(Scotch,  schute  =  shoot),  as  Hart  in 
that  treatise  constantly  omits  the 
final  e?  It  is  the  only  indication  of 
such  a  change  in  the  xvith  century, 
and  the  word  suer  renders  it  very 
doubtful.  We  can  hardly  suppose  the 
word  to  have  been  shiit.  Stratman 
gives  the  old  English  forms  for  shut, 
schutten,  schitte,  schettin,  shette ;  for 
shoot,  sceoten,  schetin,  sheten,  scheete, 
ssete,  schete,  scuten,  soten,  shoten, 
schoten.  The  original  difference  of  the 
words  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  Ett- 
miiller  does  not  give  any  ags.  word 
scyttan,  to  shut,  as  different  from 
sceotan,  to  shoot ;  E.  Miiller  refers 
shut  to  shoot  from  shooting  the  bolt 
of  the  door. 

2  Steevens  quotes  an  equivoque  of 
suiers  and  shooters,  miscalled  archers 
by  a  servant,  from  "  The  Puritan, 
1607,"  and  Malone  a  similar  play  upon 
archers  and  suitors  in  "  Essays  and 
Characters  of  a  Prison  and  Prisoners, 
by  G.  M.,  1618,"  and  also  Antony  and 
C'leopatra  Act  v.  Sc.  2,  where  Pope  reads 
"  a  grief  that  shoots  My  very  heart  at 
root,"  and  Capell  reads  smites  for  the 
folio,  1623,  suites. 
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The  Irish  pronunciation  however  only  shews  an  English 
pronunciation  of  the  xvii  th  century.  In  England  at  the 
present  day,  shoot  for  suit  would  be  vulgar,  but  the  joke 
would  be  readily  understood,  though  few  persons  use,  or 
have  even  heard,  the  pronunciation.  Might  not  this  have 
been  the  case  in  Shakspere's  time  ?  At  any  rate  there  is  no 
authority  for  supposing  that  such  a  pronunciation  could  have 
been  used  seriously  by  Shakspere  himself.^     But  the  sound 


1  Mr.  Aldis  "Wright  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  the  compositors  might  have 
had  that  proniiuciation,  and  that  it 
therefore  might  have  crept  into  the 
text.  In  Lear,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2,  the  word 
three-suited  of  the  fo.  1623,  is  spelled 
three  shewted  in  all  the  quartos  but 
one,  where  it  is  three  snyted,  an  evident 
misprint  for  three  suyted.  Now  shewted 
would  probably  have  been  written  for 
(shyyted),  and  may  indicate  the  tran- 
sitional pronunciation  ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  itself  a  mere  misprint 
for  sewted,  which  would  be  a  legiti- 
mate orthography  for  suited.  This 
hypothesis  is  questioned  by  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright,  who  says :  "in  books  printed 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
variations  occur  in  different  copies  of 
the  same  edition.  I  have  never  seen 
two  copies  of  the  1625  edition  of 
Bacon's  Essays  which  were  exactly 
alike.  A  list  of  the  variations  is  given 
at  the  end  of  my  edition.  Now  there 
are  six  copies  of  the  quarto  of  King 
Lear  printed  in  1608,  which  we  [Mr. 
W.  Gr.  Clark  and  himself,  editors  of 
the  Cambridge  Shakespeare]  have  in 
our  notes  erroneously  (as  we  confess  in 
the  Preface)  called  Q2 ,  whereas  we  are 
now  convinced  that  this  edition  was 
earlier  than  the  one  in  the  same  year 
which  we  have  called  Qi.  These 
copies  of  0,2  (so  called)  differ  from 
each  other  in  having  some  of  them 
been  corrected  while  passing  through 
the  press.  The  earliest  of  these  which 
we  have  met  with  is  one  of  the  two 
copies  in  the  Bodleian,  and  we  call  it 
for  distinction  sake  Q2  (Bodl.  1).  This 
has  the  reading  three  snyted :  but  all 
the  other  copies  of  the  same  edition 
read  three  shewted.  I  suppose  therefore 
that  while  the  edition  was  in  course  of 
printing  the  error  was  discovered,  and 
the  correction  communicated  verbally 
to  the  compositor,  who  inserted  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions  of  spelling.  It  is 
not  a  question  between  the  readings  of 


two  different  editions,  but  between  an 
uncorrected  copy  and  a  corrected  copy 
of  the  same  edition.  The  later  quartos 
follow  the  corrected  copy  but  their  tes- 
timony is  of  no  value,  because  their 
reading  is  merely  a  reprint."  Hurried 
corrections,  whether  of  print  or  manu- 
script, frequently  introduce  additional 
errors,  and  hence  there  is  no  guarantee 
in  this  curious  history  that  the  com- 
positor who  substituted  shewted  for 
snyted,  did  not  himself  put  shewted 
when  he  meant  to  have  inserted  sexvted. 
More  instances  are  certainly  required 
to  decide  the  point.  The  Scotch 
wrote  schute  for  shoot.  Palsgrave 
writes  sute  for  suit.  In  Henry  V., 
Act  iii.  sc.  6,  fol.  1623,  p.  81,  we  find 
"  what  a  beard  of  the  Generalls  Cut, 
and  a  horride  Sute  of  the  Campe,  will 
doe  among  foming  Bottles  and  Ale- 
washt  Wits,  is  wonderfull  to  be  thought 
on."  In  the  Chronicle  History  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  printed  in  the  fourth 
vol.  of  the  Cambridge  edition  shout 
stands  for  sute.  If  we  take  Bullokar's 
old  pronunciation,  shout  would  be 
(shuut).  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  observes 
that  this  was  "  an  instance  of  a  play 
apparently  taken  down  at  the  time  of 
acting,  and  whether  sJiout  or  stdt  be 
the  true  reading,  one  of  them  could  not 
have  been  substituted  for  the  other 
unless  the  pronunciation  was  some- 
thing similar,"  and  he  thinks  that 
these  instances  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  pronunciation  (shuut)  "was 
in  existence  at  the  beginning"  of  the 
XVII  th  century.  The  jokes  upon 
shooter  and  suitor  certainly  establish 
that  a  sufficiently  similar  pronunciation 
of  the  words  was  in  existence  to  make 
the  joke  appreciable.  The  various 
spellings,  I  fear,  prove  nothing,  be- 
cause, considering  the  frequency  of  the 
word — suit  occurs  163  times,  suitable 
once,  suited  7,  suiting  1,  suitor  38  times 
in  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Concordance, 
— the  rare  variations  can  only  pass  for 
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may  well  have  existed  unrecognized,  precisely  as  tlie  sound 
of  (sli)  is  supposed  to  be  unknown  in  Welsh,  although  ceisio 
is  now  generally  called  (koi'sho),  and  not  (koi'sio).  Simi- 
larly in  Dutch  (sh)  has  been  developed  from  (si-,  (sj-)  in 
several  words,  but  it  is  not  orthoepistically  acknowledged. 
In  the  XVIII  th  century  there  was  a  decided  tendency  towards 
(sh).  Thus  sue,  suet,  sugar,  suicide,  suit,  suitable^  suitor, 
sure,  suture,  all  commence  with  (sh)  in  Buchanan,  sue,  suit, 
suitable,  suitor,  have  (s)  in  Sheridan,  but  the  rest  have  (sh), 
which  Sheridan  also  uses  in  sudorific,  sudorous,  super-, 
superable,  superb,  superior,  supernal,  supine,  supinity,  supra-, 
supremacy ,  supreme,  sural,  where  Buchanan  has  (s). 

The  sound  of  (sh)  was  well  known  in  the  xvi  th  century. 
Salesbury  says  : 

*'  Bh  when  coming  before  a  vowel  is  equivalent  to  this  combina- 
tion 8si,  thus  SHAPPE  ssiapp  (shapp),  shepe  ssiip  (shiip).  Sh  coming 
after  a  vowel  is  pronounced  iss,  thus  asshe  aiss  (ash,  aish?),  wasshe 
toaiss  (wash,  waish?).  And  wherever  it  is  met  with,  it  hisses  like 
a  roused  serpent,  not  unlike  the  Hebrew  letter  called  schin.  And 
if  you  wish  further  information  respecting  this  sound,  you  should 
listen  to  the  hissing  voice  of  shellfish  when  they  begin  to  boil." 

We  learn  from  Hart,  supra  p.  207,  that  (zh)  was  un- 
known in  the  xvith  century.  Wilkins,  1668,  says  that  (zh). 
is  *'  facil  and  common  ....  amongst  the  French,  who  express 
it  by  J,  as  in  the  word  Jean^  &c.,  and  is  easily  imitable  by 
us,"  implying  that  it  was  not  in  use  in  England.  But 
Miege,  1688,  being  a  Frenchman,  heard  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
p.  215,  in  the  words  where  we  now  use  it.  He  is  the  only 
writer  in  the  xvii  th  century  who  notices  it,  and,  as  he  is  a 
foreigner,  his  testimony  is  suspicious.  Franklin,  1768, 
seems  only  to  know  it  in  French,  as  he  has  no  special  sign 
for  it,  and  even  in  French  writes  (zshaeme)  for  jamais. 
Just  as  Hart  writes  (ozdzhuurdwi)  for  aujourd' hui,  for  want 
of  an  appropriate  sign,  although  he  had  recognized  the  sound. 
Sheridan,  1780,  fully  acknowledges  it.  It  is  always  written 
(s)  or  (z),  and  arises  in  English  from  palatisation  as  (z*j). 
In  French  it  seems  to  be  a  degeneration  of  (dzh)  formed 
from  a  palatalised  (g*j);  or  else  to  have  arisen  from  (j)^,  pre- 

misprints.     The  absence  of  any  notice  ^  The  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

of  such  a  practice  in  orthoepists  of  the  Hope  say  (dzha<?,  Dzh«n)  etc.,  for  {saa, 

XVI  th  century  (if  we  except  the  very  Jan), /a,  Jan.     This  is  an  alteration  of 

doubtful  passage  from  Hart  in  the  last  precisely  the   same   character,   and  is 

note),  together  with  the  depreciating  comparable  with  the   Italian  Giugno^ 

manner   in   which   similar  usages  are  Giunone^    Qiuglio   (Dzhuunjo,    Dzhu- 

mentioned  in  Cooper,  shew  that  any  nwtfh'ne,   Dzhuu  Ijo)   from   the  Latin 

such  pronunciation  was  considered  not  Junium,  Jimonem,  Julium. 
worth  mentioning. 
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cisely  in  the  same  way  as  (sh)  derives  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  and  still  more  frequently  to  English  ears,  from 
(^h)  as  (ish)  for  (ikh). 

X  was  usually  (ks).  Salesbury  gives  flaxe  fflacs  (flaks), 
EXHIBITION  ecsihisiwn  (ekiiibis'i,un),  oxe  ocs  (oks),  but,  ap- 
parently by  a  misprint,  axe  ags  (agz). 

F,  V 

i^and  V  seem  to  have  retained  their  sounds  throughout, 
but  in  the  earlier  times  v  and  u  were  interchangeable,  and 
either  could  be  used  as  a  vowel  or  consonant.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  Welsh,  where  tt  was  the  vowel,  and  v  the  conso- 
nant. The  consonant  has  been  generally  replaced  by  /  in 
Welsh,  _/f  being  used  for  (f).  Salesbury  notices  as  a  dialectic 
variety  in  *^  some  countries  of  England"  the  use  of  (v)  for 
(f),  but  he  does  not  particularize  the  districts.  Gill  attri- 
butes it  to  East  Anglia,  '^  (v)  pro  (f),  ut  (vel'oou),  pro 
(fel-oou)." 

TH 

The  double  sound  of  th  as  (th,  dh)  is  fixed  by  Salesbury 
as  the  Welsh  th,  dd,  and  the  two  uses  were  distinguished 
almost  exactly  as  at  present ;  iDitli  seems  however  to  have 
been  always  (w/th),  though  (w/dh)  is  now  more  common. 
Salesbury  gives  (th)  to  through,  thystle,  thynne,  wyth,  thanke, 
thoy^owe,  thyck ;  and  (dh)  to  this,  thyne,  the,  that,  thou.  He 
also  notices  that  th  sounds  (t)  in  Thomas,  thr easier e  and  throne, 
which  he  writes  trwn  (truun)  ;  and  (d)  in  TJiavies  Inn. 
Smith,  Hart,  Bullokar,  Gill,  Butler,  have  all  different  signs 
for  (th,  dh)  and  use  them  according  to  our  present  custom 
of  speech.  Jones  makes  th  =  (t)  in  anthe?ne,  or  anthymn, 
Anthony,  apothecary,  asthma.  Author,  authority,  authorize, 
Catharine,  Cantharides,  Esther,  Isthmus,  Lithuania,  posthu- 
mus,  priesthood,  Thames,  Thannet,  thea,  Thomas,  Thomson, 
Thoynasin,  Thuscany,  thyme. 

It  is  difiicult  to  determine  when  these  uses  were  settled. 
The  two  Anglosaxon  letters  \  ^  are  usually  taken  to  be 
(th,  dh)  but  their  employment  is  almost  exactly  opposite  to 
modern  use.  In  later  Anglosaxon  and  Early  English  only 
one,  either  ^  or,  more  usually,  \  was  employed,  and  even 
Orrmin  makes  no  distinction.  This  might  have  been  a 
peculiarity  in  writing  names.  It  seems  safest  to  infer  the 
old  use  from  the  modern,  which  is  found  to  hold  for  the 
XVI  th  century. 
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H 

The  question  concerning  h  is  simply  when  was  it  mute  ? 
for  its  sound,  or  rather  its  action  on  the  following  vowel  was 
always  the  same  as  (h)  or  (h').  I^alsgrave  says  h  is  mute  in 
honesty  honour^  hahundaunce,  habitation.  Gill  does  not  agree 
in  the  last  word,  and  the  h  has  now  disappeared,  even  in 
writing,  from  the  last  but  one.  Salesbury  says  h  is  mute 
in  honest,  habitation,  humble,  habite,  honeste^  honoure,  exhi- 
bition, prohibition.  Modern  orthoepists  will  not  admit  the 
two  last,  though  custom  sanctions  them,  but  habite  and 
habitation  have  recovered  their  h,  and  humble  is  still 
doubtful.  Gill  adds  the  words  hour,  hyssop,  which  he 
writes  (oi'zop).  Abhominable  was  a  common  orthography  in 
the  XVI  th  century,  and  the  h  seems  to  have  been  occasion- 
ally pronounced  or  not  pronounced,  for  the  Pedant  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost  (1623,  Comedies,  p.  136)  says :  "  neighbour 
vocatur  nebour ;  neigh  abreuiated  ne  ;  this  is  abhominable, 
which  he  would  call  abhominable."^  It  is  usual  to  print  the 
second  abhominable  without  the  h  and  the  first  with  it,  but 
it  seems  more  proper  to  reverse  this,  and  write  *'  this  is 
abominable,  which  he  would  call  abhominable,"  for  the 
Pedant  ought  certainly  to  have  known  that  there  was  no 
h  in  the  Latin,  although  in  the  Latin  of  that  time  h  was 
used,  as  we  see  from  the  Promptorium,  1450,  ^'  Abhominable, 
abhominabilis,  abhominacyon  abhominacio,"  and  Levins  1570, 
^^  abhominate,  abhominari,"  as  if  the  words  referred  to  ab- 
homine  instead  of  ab-omine. 

In  the  XVII  th  century,  Price  1668,  says  that  h  is  mute  in 
ghost,  rhetorich,  catarrh.,  dunghill,  host,  hour,  John,  impos- 
thume,  myrrh,  Rhene,  rheum,  rhode,  Wadham.  Miege,  a  bad 
authority,  because  Frenchmen  cannot  rightly  appreciate  the 
English  aspirate,  having  no  such  element  of  their  own,  de- 
clares that  hour,  hourly  are  the  only  two  words  in  which 
h  is  mute,  and  especially  instances  honour  as  having  an 
aspirated  h. 

1701.  Jones  says  h  ''may  be  sounded  in  halleluiah,  harber- 
geon,  habiliment,  haver-du-pois,^^  &c.,  but  seems  to  imply  that 
it  is  generally  mute  in  these  words,  and  says  that  -ham  in 
names  of  places  in  England  is  -am  as  in  Broxham,  Bucking- 
ham. He  also  makes  h  mute  in  cowherd,  Nehemiah,  shepherd, 
swine-herd,  and  in  Heber,  Hebraism,  Hebrew,  hecatomb,  hectical, 
Hector,  hedge,  Hellen,  hemorrhoids,  herb,  heriot,  hermit,  &c., 
"  which  h  may  be  found  by  putting  a  Yowel  before  them." 

^  The  quarto  1631  also  prints  abhominable  in  both  places. 
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He  allows  unaccented  Ms  to  lose  the  h,  "as  in  told  his  man, 
sounded  told  is  man,  &c."  He  says  o  is  written  ho  "  when 
it  may  be  sounded  ho,  as  in  homage,  holster,  homo,  in  the 
beginning  of  all  words,  hosannah,  host,  hostage,  hostess, 
hostler,  hostile,  houlet,  hour,  so-ho,  inWiorn,  &c.,  often 
sounded  as  with  o  only."  Also  he  says  oo  is  written 
hoo,  "  when  it  may  be  sounded  hoo  after  a  vowel,  as 
hood,  hoof,  hook.,  hoop,  hoord,  and  in  hood  in  the  End  of 
"Words  as  in  likelihood,  manhood.  Priesthood,  &c.''  Finally 
he  says  tt  is  written  hit  "  when  it  may  be  sounded  hu,  espe- 
cially after  a  Vowel,  as  in  humble,  humility,  humour^  Sum- 
phreyy  This  frequent  reference  to  the  vowel  depends  on 
the  following  remark:  "That  h  is  hardly  sounded  before  or 
after  consonants  ;  but  more  easily  before  and  after  Vowels, 
therefore  the  best  TVay  to  discover  on  h,  is  to  sound  the 
Word  that  begins  with  it  after  a  vowel;  as  a  hat,  &c."  Un- 
fortunately this  rule  would  make  a  vast  number  of  h*s  to  be 
heard  in  London,  as  (a  H'oi,  a  H'ass),  an  eye,  an  ass. 

At  the  present  day  great  strictness  in  pronouncing  h  is 
demanded  as  a  test  of  education  and  position  in  society,  and 
consequently  most  of  the  words  mentioned  in  Jones  are  now 
aspirated.  Smart,  1836,  reduces  the  list  of  words  with  mute 
h  to  heir,  honest,  honour,  hostler,  (in  which  the  h  is  now 
commonly  not  written)  hour,  humble,  and  humour.  It  is 
certainly  at  present  very  usual  to  say  (Hom'bl,  jhuu'mj),  so 
that  the  list  is  reduced  to  five  words,  which  it  would  be 
considered  social  suicide  to  aspirate.  But  in  practice,  even 
of  the  most  esteemed  speakers,  -ham  in  names  of  places  has 
no  aspirate,  exhaust,  exhibit,  exhibition,  lose  h,  and  his,  him, 
her,  etc.,  after  an  accented  consonant  when  perfectly  un- 
accented, drop  their  h.  Tt  is  extremely  common  in  London 
to  say  (^  ioo^wm)  for  at  home.  A  vast  majority  of  the  less 
educated  and  refined  in  London,  and  a  still  greater  majority 
in  the  Midland  Counties,  never  use  the  h,  pronouncing  their 
words  as  if  they  never  had  had  an  h  at  all.  The  insertion  of 
the  h,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  very  strong  (h*),  is  also  a 
remarkable  phenomenon,  not  so  common,  and  still  more 
illiterate. 

(H)  is  properly  only  a  jerk  of  the  voice,  and  as  such  forms 
part  of  the  Sanscrit  post  aspirates  (kn  gn)  etc.,  and  is  fre- 
quent as  a  post  aspirate  in  the  Irish  brogue.  It  also  occurs 
before  every  o  in  Tuscan  pronunciation,  in  which  dialect  (k) 
is  also  changed  into  a  strong  (.h')  thus  (.H'onfrHon'tHo)  for 
confronto.  I  have  heard  Livorno  pronounced  in  the  place 
itself,  almost  like  (livH'or'nn'o)  so  that  a  foreigner  might 
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easily  persuade  himself  that  he  heard  (lighor'no)/  whence 
an  Englishman's  Tjcgliorn  is  but  a  step.  As  an  initial  letter 
however  (h)  is  not  common.  Thus  Sanscrit  has  no  initial 
(h),  the  letter  ^  being  (gh).  Precisely  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  Russian,  where  the  (gh)  has  also  to  be  used  for  a 
foreign  (h).  The  Gothic  h  may  have  been  occasionally  (h), 
but  seems  to  have  been  frequently  (kh),  in  place  of  which 
(h^)  as  a  milder  form,  became  gradually  prevalent  in  the 
Germanic  languages.  ISTo  German  at  present  leaves  out  or 
puts  in  an  initial  h  contrary  to  the  orthography  ;  but  final  h 
after  a  vowel,  which  is  dialectically  pronounced  (kh)  or 
(kt^'h)  as  (shuuk^^h)  Schah  shoe,  has  disappeared  in  the  re- 
ceived pronunciation.  No  Scotsmen  omit  the  aspirate.  The 
old  Greeks  had  an  aspirate,  the  exact  nature  of  which  cannot 
be  accurately  known,  as  every  trace  of  it  has  disappeared 
from  the  language,  and  its  old  relations  were  rather  singular. 
It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  how  far  the  Latins  pronounced  their 
h,  but  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  French  have  nothing 
resembling  the  true  sound  of  (h),  although  the  French  have 
a  trace  of  its  former  existence,  asserted  by  Palsgrave  but  not 
recognized  by  Meigret,  in  that  hiatus  which  they  call  an 
h  aspire.  The  French  and  Italian  also  have  no  (kh),  which 
has  been  retained  in  the  form  (kh)  by  both  the  Sanscrit  and 
Greek.  The  so-called  (kh)  x,  j,  of  the  Spaniards  seems  to  be 
a  Moorish  importation,  and  is  possibly  an  alteration  of  Qi). 
In  Spanish  America  it  is  said  to  be  replaced  by  (h).  The 
Spaniards  used  it  to  replace  a  foreign  (sh),  as  in  llexico;  the 
French  transliterate  it  by  ch  =  (sh),  and  the  English  have 
made  Xerez  (xee'reec)  into  sheiiy.  The  (h')  is  abundant  in. 
Arabic. 

In  England  the  use  of  the  (h)  among  the  illiterate  seems 
to  depend  upon  emphatic  utterance.  Many  persons  when 
speaking  quietly  will  never  introduce  the  (h),  but  when 
rendered  nervous  or  excited,  or  when  desiring  to  speak  par- 
ticularly well,  they  abound  in  strong  and  unusual  aspirations. 
It  is  also  singular  how  difl&cult  it  is  for  those  accustomed  to 
omit  the  h,  to  recover  it,  and  how  provokingly  they  sacrifice 
themselves  on  the  most  undesired  occasions  by  this  social 
shibboleth.  In  endeavouring  to  pronounce  the  fatal  letter 
they  generally  give  themselves   great  trouble,  and  conse- 

1  Eear-Adm.  "W.   H.  Smyth.     The  the  name  of  Livomo.     This  would  he 

Mediterranean,  London,  1854,  p.  331,  pronounced  (leghor'no),  and  is  a  singu- 

mentions  that  a  map  belonging  to  a  lar  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  this 

Greek  Pilot  in  1550,  now  m  Brit.  Mus.  custom  of  speech. 
Add.  MS.  10,134,  contains  \iyopvo  as 
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quently  produce  a  harshness,  quite  unknown  to  those  who 
pronounce  (h)  naturally.  An  English  author,  S.  Hirst, 
writing  an  English  Grammar  in  German,^  in  which  50 
quarto  pages  are  devoted  to  a  minute  account  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English,  actually  bestows  167  quarto  lines  of 
German,  measuring  about  90  feet,  upon  attempting  to  shew 
that  formerly  h  was  not  pronounced  in  English,  and  that  it 
was  altogether  an  orthoepistic  fancy  to  pronounce  it,  saying 
that  almost  all  non-linguists  would  admit  that  h  was  gene- 
rally mute,  or  at  most  scarcely  audible,  and  that  linguists 
who  denied  this  in  theory  gave  into  the  practice.^  The 
division  of  the  people  is  not  exactly  into  linguists  and 
non-linguists,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  very  large  masses 
of  the  people,  even  of  those  tolerably  educated  and  dressed 
in  silk  and  broacL cloth,  agree  with  the  French,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Greeks,  in  not  pronouncing  the  letter  H. 

§   5.    Realisation   of    the   Pronunciatiork  of   English    in   the 
XVI  thy  XVII  thy  and  xviii  th  centuries. 

The  results  of  the  two  preceding  sections  are  sufficiently 
minute  to  give  an  indication  of  the  pronunciation  of  English 
during  the  xvi  th  century,  but  it  is  not  easy  from  this  mass 
of  details  respecting  individual  words,  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
ception of  the  actual  sounds  of  sentences.  Hart,  Bullokar, 
Gill  and  Butler  have  however  given  specimens  of  connected 
speech,  and  in  Chapter  YIII,  §§  3-6,  sufficiently  extensive 
extracts  will  be  given  from  their  works,  and  translated  into 
palaeotype,  to  enable  a  reader  to  form  an  accurate  conception 
of  the  sound  of  our  language  in  the  xvi  th  century.  After 
these,  follows,  §  7,  a  vocabulary  of  the  principal  words  pro- 
nounced by  the  authorities  of  this  period,  which  will  be  very 
useful  in  endeavouring  to  read  any  other  work  of  that  time, 
because,  even  if  the  unknown  word  is  not  there  found,  some 
analogue  will  almost  certainly  present  itself,  which  will  suf- 
fice to  determine  the  sound  within  the  requisite  limits.^ 
Finall}^,  applying  all  the  results  of  previous  investigations, 

^  Kritisches   Lehrgebandes  der  en-  him.     If,  however,  he  had  been  aware 

glischen  Sprache  von  S.  Hirst,  Mitglied  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  h  is  in- 

der  Universittit  zu  Cambridge,  2nd  ed.,  serted  and  omitted  inLayamon,  Genesis 

Leipzig,  1847.  and    Exodus,    Prisoner's   Prayer,    and 

2  His  principal  argument  is  the  re-  other  writings  of  the  xiii  th  century, 

tention  of  an,  mine,  thine,  etc.,  before  he  would  doubtless  have  considered  his 

words  beginning  with  h,  in  the  author-  point  established.    In  practice  I  under- 

ized  version  1611.     The  lists  of  words  stood  from  a  gentleman  who  conversed 

with  mute  h  given  by  Palsgrave,  Sales-  with  him,  he  omitted  the  h  altogether. 

bury,  etc.,  were  of  course  unknown  to  *  See  also  the  Index  of  "Words. 
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I  have  in  §  8,  endeavoured  to  realise  tlie  pronunciation  of 
Shakspere,  and  have  reduced  my  conception  to  palaeotypic 
spelling,  which  will  enable  a  reader  of  moderate  perseverance 
to  reproduce  it  orally.  The  result  is  peculiar,  and  has  been 
generally  well  received  by  those  to  whom  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  it  viva  voce.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  after  the  preceding  discussions,  of  its 
very  closely  representing  the  pronunciation  actually  in  use 
by  the  actors  who  performed  Shakspere's  plays  in  his  lifetime. 

In  Chapters  IX  and  X,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
similar  realisation  of  the  pronunciations  which  mark  the 
XVII  th  and  xviii  th  centuries.  The  only  connected  phonetic 
writing  of  the  xvii  th  century  which  I  have  found,  is  Bishop 
Wilkins's  transcription  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed,  but 
this  very  inadequate  specimen  is  eked  out  by  a  vocabulary 
collected  from  the  principal  authorities  of  the  time.  It  is 
with  considerable  hesitation,  that  in  the  midst  of  such  di- 
versities of  sound  attached  to  the  same  symbols,  and  such 
numerous  lists  of  rtiles  and  exceptions,  relating  to  diflPerent 
parts  of  words  and  not  furnishing  the  complete  representation 
of  entire  words,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  restore  Dry  den's 
pronunciation,  or  rather  the  pronunciation  of  some  contem- 
porary reader.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  the  same  certainty 
respecting  his  sounds  as  respecting  Shakspere's,  and  the 
attempt  should  be  viewed  with  indulgence. 

For  the  xviii  th  century,  the  complete  vocabulary  of 
Buchanan  has  enabled  me  to  give  his  pronunciation  of  a 
passage  of  Shakspere,  and  Dr.  Franklin's  interesting  letter 
furnishes  a  contemporary  piece  of  phonetic  writing,  uncor- 
rected certainly,  but  sufficiently  suggestive.  A  vocabulary 
of  the  principal  words  in  which  Buchanan,  Sheridan,  and 
other  authorities,  differ  from  the  received  pronunciations  of 
to-day,  or  anticipate  them,  will  complete  the  account  of  this 
century. 

It  has  not  formed  any  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  detail  upon  the  pronunciation  now  prevalent, 
although  incidental  allusions  to  it  perpetually  occur.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  and  very  complex  subject,  which  has  been 
taken  up  by  many  other  writers,  but  requires  entirely  new 
treatment,  in  reference  not  only  to  the  results  of  the  present 
investigation,  but  to  those  abnormal,  cacoepistic,  rare,  vulgar, 
and  dialectic  forms,  which  the  history  of  the  past  shews  that 
we  ought  to  collect  for  the  benefit  of  the  future,  and  for  the 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  real  state  and  possible  develop- 
ment of  our  language,  which  is  principally  unwritten.     Mr. 
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Melville  Bell's  Visible  Speech,  or  my  own  Palaeotype,  now 
give  a  means  of  writing  all  such  forms  with  great  accuracy, 
and  the  rougher  Glossotype  (p.  13  and  Chapter  YI,  §  3),  will 
enable  those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  minuter  distinc- 
tions of  sound,  to  write  our  dialects  much  more  intelligibly 
than  the  generality  of  systems  hitherto  pursued.  Those 
therefore  who  wish  to  assist  in  forming  a  written  picture  of 
our  language  for  the  first  time,  should  neglect  no  opportunity 
of  immediately  noting  diversities  of  pronunciation  whenever 
heard,  after  some  of  these  comprehensive  systems,  of  which 
Palaeotype  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  requiring  none 
but  ordinary  type.  To  shew  the  nature  of  the  process  re- 
quired, I  have  in  Chapter  XI  contrasted  Mr.  Melville  Bell's 
and  my  own  pronunciation  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  transliterated  many  specimens  of  Scotch  dialectic 
pronunciation  which  he  has  furnished,  both  into  palaeotype 
and  glossotype,  while  the  politeness  of  several  correspondents 
in  the  provinces,  has  enabled  me  to  give  a  first  instalment  of 
a  greatly  needed  comparative  phonology  of  the  English 
dialects. 

§  6.     The  Direction  of  Change. 

For  determining  older  pronunciation  than  that  of  the 
XVI  th  century,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  direction  in 
which  sounds  have  changed  since  that  period,  because  we 
can  then  by  continuing  the  line  backwards,  arrive  at  some 
conception  of  the  sounds  from  which  those  in  the  xvith 
century  were  derived.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  much 
space  has  been  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  pronuncia- 
of  the  XVII  th  and  xviii  th  centuries. 


TABLE  OP  CHANGES  IIS"  THE  YALPE  OP  THE  LETTERS. 

1.   Short  Vowels. 

A  short,  in  xvith  century  decidedly  (a),  became  (se)  in  the  course 
of  the  xvn  th  and  has  so  remained  except  in  a  small  class  of 
words,  where  the  various  sounds  (aa,  a,  aah,  ah,  sece,  se)  are 
heard. 

E  short,  has  remained  (e)  throughout,  but  is  locally  (e)  and 
may  have  been  (e)  at  any  period. 

I  short,  has  remained  (i)  throughout. 

0  short,  seems  to  have  been  generally  (o)  and  often  (w)  in  the 
XVI  th  century.  The  (o)  sounds  became  (o)  or  (a),  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  which,  in  the  xvn  th  century,  and  have  so 
remained,  the  present  sounds  being  generally  (o)  in  closed  and 

15 
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(o)  in  open  syllables.  In  a  few  words  (o)  remains,  as  cross^ 
gone.  The  (w)  sounds,  as  in  the  case  of  short  u,  became  (o)  in 
the  XVII  th  century  and  have  so  remained. 
U  short,  was  either  (u)  or  {u),  probably  the  latter,  in  the  xvith 
century,  but  during  the  xvnth  become  decidedly  (a),  which 
has  remained  to  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
words  which  retain  the  old  {u)  sound,  but  some  of  these  are 
occasionally  pronounced  (a),  and  more  of  them  probably  were 
so  pronounced  in  the  xviii  th  century. 


2.  The  Long  Vowels. 

long,  was  (aa)  in  the  xvith  century,  but  inclined  already  to  a 
very  fine  and  thin  pronunciation,  nearly  (aah),  quite  different 
from  {aa).^  In  the  xvnth  century  this  seems  to  have  become 
decidedly  (aeae),  advancing  at  the  close  of  that  century  or  the 
begiiming  of  the  xvmth  to  (ee),  which  in  the  xixth  century, 
if  not  earlier,  became  {ee)  and  even  {eei). 


^  In  an  unknown  treatise  on  the 
pronunciation  of  French,  of  which  two 
quarto  leaves  with  the  signatures  B  i, 
B  ii,  bearing  date  1528,  (two  years  prior 
to  Palsgrave's  book,)  are  preserved  and 
described  in  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland's 
List  of  some  of  the  Early  Printed  Books 
in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lam- 
beth, 1843,  p.  291  (but  which  did  not 
fall  under  my  notice  till  the  preceding 
pages  were  printed),  we  read  of  the 
French  A  and  E,  "A.  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced fro  the  botom  of  the  stomak 
and  all  openly.  E.  a  lytell  hyer  in 
the  throte  there  properly  where  the 
englysshe  man  soundeth  his  a."  This 
would  imply  that  the  French  sound 
was  (««),  unless  it  was  rounded  into 
(aa),  as  we  know  that  it  sounded  to 
Englishmen  in  the  xvnth  century. 
The  English  a  was  quite  distinct  from 
this  and  sounded  more  like  (ee)  to 
French  ears,  than  {aa).  The  sound 
could  certainly  not  have  been  (ee),  or 
Palsgrave  would  not  have  found  it  like 
the  French  a,  and  Salesbury  like  the 
"Welch  a.  If  we  suppose  the  English 
a,  e  were  (aa,  ee)  and  the  French  were 
{aa,  ee)  we  shall  be  probably  very  near 
the  truth  which  underlay  this  and  simi- 
lar statements.  Compare  Gilles  du 
Guez,  supra  p.  61.  Since  the  above 
was  written,  Mr.  Payne  has  obligingly 
brought  under  my  notice  :  "  The  French 
Garden  :  for  English  Ladyes  and  Gen- 
tlewomen to  walke  in.  Or,  A  Sommer 
dayes  labour.  Being  an  instruction  for 
the  attayning  vnto  the  knowledge  of 


the  French  tongue  ....  By  Peter  Eron- 

dell,  Professor  of  the  same  Language, 
London,  1605,  8vo.,  the  English  in 
black  letter,  the  French  in  Roman 
type,  unpaged,  signatures  extending  to 
P  3,  with  two  more  leaves.  The  au- 
thor has  taken  considerable  pains,  but 
not  always  successfully,  to  indicate  the 
French  sounds,  and  occasionally  refers 
to  the  English,  in  passages  which  will 
be  quoted  as  footnotes  to  this  table.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  as  in  the  two 
cases  just  cited,  the  author  was  French. 
"Our  A  is  not  sounded  altogether,  as 
this  english  word  awe  as  some  haue 
wi'itten,  but  as  the  first  voice  of  this 
word  Augustine  or  After  opening  some- 
what the  mouth,  as  for  example,  Bap- 
tiste,  tacitement,  sgauoir  :  and  not  after 
the  rate  of  the  english  word  ale,  for  if 
a  Frenchman  should  write  it  according 
to  the  English  sound,  hee  would  write 
it  in  this  wise  esl  and  sound  it  as  if 
there  were  no  s."  This  passage  seems 
to  indicate  clearly  that  French  a  was 
rather  {aa)  than  (aa).  It  also  infers 
that  this  {aa)  was  heard  in  the  English 
after,  where  we  retain  (aa,  aah),  but 
that  in  ale  and  other  words  of  that  class 
the  Frenchman  heard  (ee),  I  may 
mention  in  illustration  that  Padre 
Secchi,  the  astronomer,  when  speaking 
English  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Norwich,  1868,  said 
(mEEd)  for  made,  which  to  English  ears 
sounded  very  nearly  as  (meeaed),  and 
very  unlike  (miPfd).  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Erondell's  esl  was  quite 
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E  long  was  (ce)  during  the  xvi  tli  and  xyii  th  centuries,  except  in  a 
very  few  words,  as  he^  she,  me,  etc.,  because  in  the  xvith  century 
the  spelling  ee  was  introduced  for  those  words  in  which  the 
sound  has  actually  altered  to  (ii),  but  no  such  alteration  of 
spelling  was  afterwards  admitted,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
xvin  th  century  the  sound  of  (ii)  began  to  prevail,  and  became 
general  by  the  close  of  that  century,  as  it  now  remains. 

I  long  was  a  diphthong  in  the  xvith  century,  probably  (ei)  but 
occasionally  (ai).  In  the  xvnth  century,  and  perhaps  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  xvi  th,  the  sound  of  (oi)  was  introduced, 
which  has  remained.  Even  at  the  present  day,  however,  (ei, 
ai,  ai)  and  other  varieties  may  still  be  heard. 

0  long  was  apparently  (oo)  in.  the  xvith  century,  a  sound  which  is 

still  generally  heard  before  r,  in  more,  glory,  &c ;  but  in  the 
xvnth  century,  {oo)  was  introduced,  and  still  remains,  though 
frequently  called  (oo''w)  or  (oou),  and  dialectically  (ou).  Some 
words  containing  o  long  were  pronounced  (uu)  but  in  the  xvi  th 
century  these  were  mostly  written  with  oo,  and  hence  o  long  is 
sounded  (uu)  in  only  a  very  few  words,  as  move,  prove. 
U  long  does  not  occur  in  any  Saxon  words,  and  in  the  xvi  th  and 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  xvnth  century  had  the  sound  of 
(yy)  or  some  closely  allied  sound  as  (n,  uu,  9$)  which  may  be 
still  heard  dialectically  both  in  the  East  and  West  of  England.^ 
After  the  middle  of  the  xvnth  century  the  long  u  became  (iu) 
after  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  and  (juu)  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  syllable,  and  this  sound  has  remained ;  in  the 
xvmth  century,  as  at  present,  after  (r)  it  is  pronounced  (uu). 

distinct  from  ele  our  present  ail  {eeV).  singular  of  the  first  perfect  tense  of  the 

As  in   1605  there  must  have   heen   a  Indicatiue  moode,  is  soimded  as  it  is 

large  class  of  speakers  who  called  long  written,  as  j'aimay  I  loued,y^  trouvay 

a   (aah)    or    (seae),    which   could    have  I  sound,  je  parlay  I  spoke,  &c.  (ai  ?). 

sounded  nothing  but  (ee)  to  a  French-  As  for  the  rest,  wheresoeuer  you  shall 

man,  we  may  suppose  that  this  was  the  find  ai,  sound  it  as  gaye  \jay  in  p.  185] 

sound  with  which  Erondell^  with  his  gaping T     He   means   of  course    (ee), 

limited  experience  as  a  foreigner,  was  and  he  seems  to  agree  with  Hart  partly 

familiar.     In :  The  French  Littelton.  in  gay,  and  with  the  xvii  th  century 

A  most  easie,  perfect  and  absolvte  way  pronunciation  generally  in  gaping.    The 

to  learnethe  French  tongue.  Set  foorth  only  English  writer  who  would  make 

by  Clavdivs   Holyband,    Gentil-homme  gay  =  {gE'E)  is  Cooper,  supra   p.    125. 

Bourbonnois,    London,     1609,    32mo.,  Most  probably  the  Frenchman  heard 

pp.  223,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  I  an   English   (gifii)    as   his    (gEE),    and 

am   also  indebted  to  Mr.  Payne,   the  found  the   first   syllable   of   gaping  — 

author  says,  p,  184  :  "  Ai,  and  ay,  have  (g^e*),  more  like  his  gai  than  his  ga, 
thi-ee  diuers  sounds :   for  the  first  per-  ^  Erondell  says  of  French  w  :  "  t'  Is 

son  singular  of  the  future  tense  of  the  sounded  without  any  help  of  the  tongue 

Indicatiue    moode,    and     these    three  but  io}Tiing  of  the  lips  as  if  you  woiild 

verbes  ay,  and  his  compounds :  Je  sqay,  whistle,  say  ti,  which  u,  maketh  a  silla- 

1  know,  nay,  I  am  borne,  be  fully  ble  by  it  selfe,  as  vnir,  vniquement  as  if 
pronounced  as,  e,  masculine  :  say  then  it  were  written  v-neer,  pronounce  then 
tor  ay,  fay  I  have,  ^e  diray  I  will  say,  muiiqne,  punir,  siihvenir  not  after  the 
je  liray  1  will  reade,  faimeray  I  will  English  pronounciatiow,  not  as  if  it  were 
loue,  &c.,  as  if  it  were  written  e,  Je,  Je  written  muesique,  piieiiir,  suevenir,  but 
dire,  Je  lire,  &e.     But  the  first  person  rather  as  the  u  in  this  word,  murtherer, 
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3.    Comhinations  with  A  final. 

A  A  was  not  used  in  English  words  in  the  XYith  or  subsequent 
centuries,  except  in  Hebrew  names,  as  Isaac. 

EA,  which  had  been  used  occasionally  without  any  strictness  for 
long  e,  was  established  towards  the  close  of  the  xvi  th  century 
as  (ee),  and  remained  so  throughout  the  xvnth  century,  with 
the  exception  of  about  30  words.  In  the  xvnith  century 
however  it  rapidly  altered  its  sound  to  (ii),  only  a  few  words 
finally  resisting  the  change,  after  haying  yielded  to  it  for  a 
time.  Several  words  with  (e)  short,  were  from  the  middle  of 
the  XVI  th  century,  and  still  are  spelled  with  ea. 

I A  had  no  particular  value  separate  from  (m),  and  has  followed  the 
fortunes  of  its  components,  one  or  the  other  letter  being 
frequently  omitted. 

OA  was  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  xvr  th  century  for  the  long 
(oo)  in  closed  syllables,  after  oo  had  been  appropriated  to  (uu). 
In  the  xvn  th  century  it  became  (oo),  except  in  hroad^  groat, 
where  it  was  (aa).     It  has  retained  these  sounds. 

UA  is  not  an  English  combination. 


4.   Comlinatmi  with  JE  final. 

AE  was  so  to  speak,  not  used,  in  the  xvi  th  century ;  even  in  Latin 
words  e  was  often  employed.  When  (B  was  introduced  into 
English  it  was  always  pronounced  as  the  long  e  of  the  period. 
This  (B  is  one  of  Bullokar's  signs  for  (ee). 

EE  was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  xvith  century  for  the 
sound  of  (ii),  which  it  has  since  retained.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century  no  distinction  was  made  between  ee  and  long  e. 

IE  was  a  combination  having  the  same  meaning  as  long  e  until  the 
xvn  th  century,  when  it  was  considered  the  same  as  ee. 

not  making  the  u  too  long."    It  is  very  when  Englishmen  do  prefer,  v,  they  say, 

difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  you :  and  for,  q,  we  suppose  they  say, 

this  passage.     It  is  possible  that  as  kiou :  but  we  sound,  v,   without  any 

Erondell  may  have  met  with  those  who  helpe  of  the  tongue,  ioyning  the  lips  as 

said  (sese),  he  might  have  heard  (iu),  if  you  would  whistle  ;    and  after  the 

which  of  course  must  have  been  fre-  manner  that  the  Scots  do  sound  Gud." 

quently  used  at  this  date,  though  it  was  Here  we  have  the  first  distinct  recog- 

not  received,  and  as  this  sound  did  not  nition  of  the  English  long  u  as   (iu) 

satisfy  him  he  took  refuge  in  (u)  or  {u)  distinct  from  the  Scotch  and  French 

as   confused  by  a  following   (r),   and  (yy).     Hart,  who  in  his  first  treatise 

perhaps   was    thinking   of  some   indi-  (infra,  Chap,  VIII,    §    3,    note,)    also 

vidual  pronunciation,  which  he  had  not  identifies    English    long    u    and   you, 

satisfactorily  appreciated,  but  conceived  makes  both  the  same  as  the  French  and 

to  be  general.     Holyband  also  (French  Scotch,  and  in  his  second  treatise,  supra 

Littelton,  1609,  p.  152)  seems  to  have  p.  167,  distinctly  describes  (yy)  and  not 

recognized  (iu)  in  English  and  not  (yy),  (iu)  for  this  sound.     "Wilkins,  1668,  is 

for  he  says  :  "  Where  you  must  take  the  next  author  who  distinctly  recog- 

paine  to  pronounce  our,  v,  otherwise  nizes  (iu),  Wallis,  1653,  being  the  last 

then  in  English  :  for  we  do  thinke  that  who  as  distinctly  insists  on  (yy). 
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OE  was  not  an  English  combination ;  when  it  was  introduced  as  oSf 
it  followed  the  sound  of  the  long  e  of  the  period. 

UE  was  only  used  at  the  end  of  words  in  the  xyh  th  century  and 
later,  for  the  long  Uj  which  had  in  this  situation  been  pre- 
viously written  ew, 

5.   Comhinations  with  I  or  Y  final. 

AI  was  (ai,  aai)  in  the  xvi  th  century  and  possibly  (sei,  eesei)  in  the 
xvn  th  ;  but  towards  the  close  of  that  century,  and  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  minority  even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
XVI  th  century,  ai  was  called  (ee).^  Becoming  thus  identical 
with  long  a,  it  shared  its  fortunes  and  fell  into  {ee,  eei). 

EI  was  (ai)  or  (ei,  eei)  in  the  xvith  century,  and  seems  to  have 
retained  the  sound  of  (eei)  or  (ee)  till  a  late  period  in  the 
xvrn  th  ^century,  when  many,  but  by  no  means  all  the  ei  fell 
into  (ii).  In  either,  neither,  the  old  (ei)  developed  (oi)  as  well 
as  (ii),  and  both  sounds  are  yet  heard  from  the  same  speaker  at 
different  times. 

II  was  never  used. 

01  was  (oi)  and  nearly  (ui)  in  the  xvith  century,  in  some  words 
(oi,  uui)  were  heard  indifferently.  In  the  xviith  century 
though  (aI)  or  (oi)  was  the  rule,  (oi)  was  frequently  heard. 
In  the  xvmth  and  xixth  centuries  only  (oi)  was  recognized, 
although  some  speakers  still  say  (oi),  now  considered  a  vul- 
garism. 

UI  was  not  a  genuine  English  combination,  and  was  only  a  sub- 
stitute for  long  u,  or  long  and  short  *",  and  followed  their  laws. 


6.    Comhinations  with  0  final. 

AO  is  only  accidentally  an  English  combination  in  extraordinary, 
where  it  is  usually  pronounced  (aa). 

EO  when  used  at  an  earlier  period  seems  to  have  been  considered 
identical  with  long  e,  and  has  been  generally  so  treated.  In 
pigeon,  dungeon,  the  combination  eo  is  only  apparent,  for  the  e 
belongs  to  the  preceding  g. 

10  is  not  found. 

00  was  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvi  th  century  indifferently 
with  long  0,  but  was  introduced  towards  the  close  of  that 
century  to  indicate  those  long  o  which  had  come  to  be  pro- 
nounced (uu),  and  it  has  retained  this  value. 

UO  is  not  used. 

^  Erondell  says  in  the  French  nou^ced  as  these  english  words  day,  say, 
Garden,  1605,  speaking  of  French  ai,  may,'"  which  he  therefore  identifies 
which  was  then  certainly  (e)  :  "  Also  with  long  a.  No  English  writer  of  the 
if  5  doe  follow  ai,  it  maketh  the  word  period  makes  this  confusion.  But  corn- 
long,  and  the  s  vnsounded,  as  Maistre,  pare  Holyband's  gay,  gaping,  supra, 
paistre,  where  the  ai  or  ay  he  pro-  p.  227,  note,  col.  2. 
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7.   Comlinations  with  TT  or  TF" final. 

AH  was  (au,  aau)  in  the  xvi  th  century,  and  seems  to  liave  passed 
by  the  absorption  of  (u)  into  {w),  or  simple  labial  modification, 
into  (aa)  in  the  xviith  century,  which  sound  it  generally 
retains  although  there  is  still  a  contest  between  (aa,  aa)  in 
a  few  words. 

EXJ  had  in  the  xyith  century  two  sounds  (yy)  and  (eu)  which 
were  not  distinguished  by  any  orthographical  expedient.  In 
the  XYiith  century  the  (yy)  sounds  became  (iu,  juu),  and  the 
(eu)  sounds  either  remained  (eu),  or  became  {oo).  In  the  xym  th 
century  those  which  had  become  {oo)  remained  so,  the  rest  fell 
into  (iu,  juu)  where  they  have  since  remained. 

IU    is  not  used. 

OU  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  xvi  th  century,  and  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  some  writers  even  down  to  the  latter  part  of  that 
century,  had  the  sound  of  (uu,  u) ;  by  the  middle  of  the 
XVI  th  century  it  was  generally  pronounced  (ou),  but  occa- 
sionally (uu).  A  class  of  words  in  ou,  however,  derived  from 
the  Anglosaxon  aiv,  ow,  was  by  both  set  of  speakers  pro- 
nounced (oou).  In  the  xviith  century  the  (oou)  sounds  be- 
came (oou)  as  they  have  since  remained,  though  theoretically 
considered  as  simple  {oo).  The  (ou,  u)  sounds  at  the  same 
time  became  (au,  a)  and  have  siace  retained  these  forms. 

UU  is  not  used. 

8.    Consonants. 

B      invariably  (b). 

C  invariably  (k)  before  a,  o,  u  and  (s)  before  (e,i),  except  that 
in  the  xvin  th  century,  and  perhaps  earlier,  c  before  a  became 
{h) ;  and  ci-  before  a  vowel  became  (sh). 

CH  sometimes  (k)  in  Greek  works,  generally  (tsh)  throughout  the 
period. 

D  invariably  (d)  except  that,  in  the  xvmth  century,  d  in  the 
termination  -durCy  -dier  became  (dj)  or  (dzh). 

F      invariably  (f). 

Gr  invariably  (g)  before  «,  o,  w,  and  almost  invariably  (g)  in 
Saxon  words  before  e,  i;  otherwise  invariably  (dzh)  before 
e,  i.  In  the  xvnith  century  and  perhaps  earlier,  g  before  a^ 
and  gu  before  i  long  became  {g). 

GH  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvi  th  century,  full  (kh)  or  (X'h) ; 
towards  the  middle  and  close,  very  gently  pronounced,  almost 
(h')  ;  and  in  the  xviith  century  and  subsequently  entirely 
lost.  In  a  few  words  of  the  xvi  th  century  and  more  after- 
wards, gli  was  sounded  as  (f).  In  one  word,  sigh,  in  the 
xvnth  and  xvmth  centuries  gh  was  called  (th),  and  in  one 
word,  hiccough,  (p).  When  gh  was  omitted  in  speech  after  i, 
the  sound  of  that  letter  was  changed  from  {i)  to  (ai) ;  the 
sound  of  augh  with  silent  gh  was  either  (aa)  or  (aa)  ;  of  ough 
with  silent  gh,  (oou)  or  (aa),  sometimes  (au)  and  (uu). 
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H  in  many  words  in  tlie  xvn  tli  century,  where  it  is  now  never 
omitted,  was  not  sounded. 

J       or  "  I  consonant"  had  invariably  the  sound  of  (dzh). 

K  was  (k)  before  all  vowels,  perhaps  inclined  to  the  palatalised 
(k)  before  the  sound  of  (ii),  and  in  the  xvnith  century  fre- 
quently became  (k)  before  a  (se,  aa),  and  long  i  (oi). 

L  invariably  (1)  or  ('1).  In  the  xvi  th  century  it  was  beginning 
to  disappear  after  a,  after  becoming  labialised  to  (Iw)  and  thus 
changing  the  sound  of  a  from  (a)  into  (an,  aa),  the  latter  pre- 
vailing in  the  xvn  th  century ;  (aa)  is  now  commonly  heard  in 
the  termination  -aim. 

M      invariably  (m)  or  ('m). 

N      invariably  (n)  or  ('n). 

NG  invariably  (q)  or  (qg),  except  in  the  combination  -nffe  when  it 
became  (-ndzh)  and  had  a  tendency  to  change  preceding  (a) 
into  (ai)  which  became  subsequently  (ee). 

P      invariably  (p). 

PH  invariably  (f ),  except  perhaps  in  such  combinations  as  Clapham^ 
in  which  the  h  was  omitted  in  the  xvn  th  century. 

Q,U  invariably  Q^w),  or  labialised  (k). 

R  preceding  a  vowel,  invariably  (r),  following  but  not  preceding 
a  vowel,  it  was  most  probably  (i)  as  early  as  the  xvinth 
century,  and  possibly  in  the  xvn  th. 

RH  was  the  same  as  simple  r. 

S  initially,  invariably  (s),  medially  and  finally  either  (s)  or  (z) 
according  to  present  usage.  In  the  xvinth  century  s  before 
long  w,  and  si-  before  a  vowel  became  (sh),  and  -isi-  became 
(-izh-) ;  in  the  termination  -sure,  s  became  (sh)  or  (zh).  Ilone 
of  these  changes  seem  to  have  been  acknowledged  before  the 
middle  of  the  xvn  th  century. 

T  invariably  (t),  except  that  ti-  in  the  terminations  -tion,  -tious, 
was  (s^)  in  the  xvith  and  xvnth  centuries,  and  became  (sh)  in 
the  xvn  th.  In  the  termination  -fMre  in  the  xvm  th  century, 
t  fell  into  (tj)  or  (tsh). 

TH  either  (th)  or  (dh)  according  to  the  present  laws,  except  that 
in  the  xvi  th  century  it  was  (t)  in  Thomas  as  now,  and  also  in 
throne,  and  (d)  in  Thavies  Inn  ;  and  generally  (th)  in  with 
instead  of  (dh)  as  now. 

V  or  "TJ  consonant"  invariably  (v). 

W     as  a  consonant,  whether  confused  with  an  initial  (u)  or  not, 

invariably  (w). 
WH,  whether  confused  with  (hu)  or  (hw),  was  probably  always  (wh). 
X     invariably  (ks),  the  present  use  as  (gz)  seems  to  have  been 

unknown  previously. 

Y  as  a  consonant,  whether  confused  with  an  initial  (i)  or  not, 
invariably  (j). 

Z      invariably  (z). 
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On  examining  this  table  of  clianges,  it  would  appear  that 
the  consonants  have  been  subject  to  little  or  no  alteration, 
except  under  the  action  of  an  (i)  or  (u)  sound.  The  action 
of  an  (i)  sound  changes  (t,  d,  s,  z,)  to  (tj  tsh,  dj  dzh,  sh, 
zh),  but  this  action  did  not  materially  affect  the  English 
pronunciation  of  the  xvith  and  earlier  part  of  the  xviith 
centuries.  The  (u)  sound  was  generated  through  the  labiali- 
sation of  (1)  which  gradually  disappeared,  labialising  the  pre- 
ceding vowel. 

The  consonant  gh,  originally  (kh),  became  gradually  dis- 
agreeable and  harsh  to  the  Southern  English  and  passing 
through  (h')  soon  ceased  to  be  appreciable,  and  was  therefore 
neglected,  although  it  was  probably  theoretically  maintained 
long  after  it  had  practically  disappeared.  On  examining 
the  oldest  forms  of  words,  however,  this  sound  appears  to 
have  passed  through  (i,  u),  and  in  its  disappearance  to  have 
acted  by  palatisation  and  labialisation  on  the  preceding 
vowel.  The  change  of  igh  to  long  i  is  the  only  one  that 
presents  a  difficulty,  and  this  depends  upon  the  same  cause 
which  changed  long  i  generally  from  {ii)  to  (oi),  p.  234. 

For  the  vowels  the  following  changes  occur,  taking  the 
sounds  only,  independent  of  the  spellings. 


Short  Vowels. 

Long  Vowels. 

Diphthongs: 

a,  86 

aa, 

8686,  ee, 

ee^ 

eei 

ai,  sei,  ei,  eei,  ee,  ee^  eei 
au,  aa\  aa 

ee, 

11 

ei,  81 

ei,  eei,  ee,  ii 
eu,  iu 
eu,  00,  oovL 

0,    0 

00, 

uu 

OU,  au 

00, 

00  OOVi. 

OOU,  00,  oou 

U,    8 

uu, 

OU,  9U 

iu 

Ul,  01,  Al,  01 

The  directions  of  change  are  here  seen  to  be  three, — towards 
(i),  towards  (u),  towards  (o).  But  the  two  last  are  not 
essentially  different,  as  (u)  may  be  considered  as  a  labial- 
ised  (o),  p.  162. 

The  long  vowels  have  altered  more  than  the  short  vowels. 
The  voice  being  sustained  there  was  more  time  for  the  vowel 
sound  to  be  considered,  and  hence  the  fancy  of  the  speaker 
may  have  come  more  into  play.  This  has  generally  given 
rise  to  a  refining  process,  consisting  in  diminishing  the  lin- 
gual or  the  labial  aperture.     The  lingual  aperture  is  materi- 
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ally  diminished  in  the  passages  (aa,  seee,  ee,  ee)  and  (ee,  ii). 
It  seems  curious  that  the  first  was  not  continued  as  far  as 
the  second.  In  the  name  James,  however,  which  became 
(Dzheemz)  in  the  xvii  th  century,  and  has  passed  to  (Dzhiimz) 
in  flunkey  English,  and  to  (Dzh^m)  as  a  common  abbrevi- 
ation, the  series  of  changes  is  complete.  Fashion  and  refine- 
ment have  nearly  banished  (aa),  but  have  not  yet  confounded 
in  one  (ii)  all  the  words  formerly  distinguished  by  (aa,  ee). 

The  change  of  (oo)  to  (uu)  was  a  similar  refinement,  con- 
sisting first  in  the  elevation  of  the  tongue,  and  correponding 
narrowing  of  the  labial  passage,  producing  (iiu),  and  secondly 
in  the  narrowing  of  the  pharynx.  The  change  from  (oo)  to 
(po)  consisted  simply  in  narrowing  the  pharyngal  cavity. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  is  that  from  (uu)  a 
simple  vowel,  into  (ou)  a  diphthong.  Both  sounds  held 
their  own  side  by  side  for  some  years.  Palsgrave  in  1530 
and  Bullokar  in  1580  both  upholding  (uu),  while  Salesbury, 
Smith,  and  Hart  declared  for  (ou),  which  finally  prevailed. 
Although  the  change  is  certain,  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
reason  being  given,  and  as  the  sound  (uu)  had  been  repre- 
sented by  the  letters  oio  in  those  cases  where  it  changed  into 
(ou),  whereas  when  (uu)  was  a  change  of  (oo),  it  did  not 
further  change  into  (ou),  and  the  orthography  also  did  not 
give  oily — the  mere  accident  of  the  spelling  naturally  presents 
itself  as  a  cause.  This  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  ob- 
serving that  in  the  north  of  England,  where  reading  was 
perhaps  less  common  than  in  the  South,  the  sound  of  (uu)  in 
these  words  still  remains  unaltered.  But  such  a  supposition 
can  hardly  be  correct,  because  the  change  of  (uu)  into  (ou) 
is  precisely  analogous  to  the  change  of  (ii)  into  (ei),  a  change 
which  must  certainly  have  occurred  in  passing  from  the 
Anglosaxon  period  to  the  xvi  th  century,  although  it  has  not 
yet  come  distinctly  before  us,  and  had  no  connection  with 
the  orthography.  In  each  case  the  change  simply  consists  in 
commencing  the  vowel  with  a  sound  which  is  too  open,  (that 
is,  with  the  tongue  not  sufficiently  raised),  and,  as  it  were, 
correcting  that  error  in  the  course  of  utterance.  This  variety 
of  speech  might  easily  be  generated  and  become  fashionable 
in  one  part  of  the  country  and  not  in  another,  and  as  it 
penetrated  far  beyond  the  classes  whom  orthography  could 
afiect  at  a  time  when  books  were  rare,  and  readers  rarer  in 
proportion  to  the  speakers,  the  physiological  hypothesis 
seems  more  deserving  of  adoption  than  the  orthographical. 
On  further  examination  it  will  be  found  that  this  hypothesis 
has  an  analogue  in  a  well  known  custom  of  the  South  of 
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England.  In  the  North,  of  England,  in  France,  and  Ger- 
many, no  difficulty  is  felt  in  prolonging  the  pure  sounds  of 
(ee)  and  (oo),  but  in  the  South  of  England  persons  have  in 
general  such  a  habit  of  raising  the  tongue  slightly  after  the 
sound  of  (ee),  and  both  raising  the  tongue  and  partly  closing 
the  lips  after  the  sound  of  {oo),  that  these  sounds  are  con- 
verted into  the  diphthongs  (eej,  oo'w),  or  (eei,  oou.)  where 
the  {ee,  oo)  parts  are  long  and  strongly  marked,  and  the  (i,  u) 
terminals  are  very  brief  and  lightly  touched  but  still  per- 
ceptible, so  that  a  complete  diphthong  results,  which  how- 
ever is  disowned  by  many  orthoepists  and  is  not  intended  by 
the  speaker.  Now  we  have  only  to  suppose  a  habit  growing 
up  of  beginning  the  (ii,  uu)  sound  with  a  tongue  somewhat 
too  depressed,  and  in  the  latter  case  with  the  lips  also  too  open, 
but  passing  instantly  and  rapidly  from  these  initial  sounds 
to  the  true  (ii,  uu),  and  (eii,  ouu;  would  result.  From  the 
habit  of  accenting  the  first  element  of  a  diphthong,  the 
initial  touch  of  {e,  o)  would  come  to  have  the  accent,  and 
being  very  short  and  indistinct  might  readily  vary  in  dif- 
ferent mouths  into  (a,  a,  o).  We  should  thus  obtain  the 
diphthongs  (ei,  ou ;  ei,  ou ;  ai,  au  ;  oi,  ou)  in  which  also  the 
second  element  may  be,  and  at  present  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land seems  to  be  (^,  u)  rather  than  (i,  u).  Thus  on  length- 
ening out  the  terminal  sounds  of  nigh,  now,  I  seem  to  hear 
in  my  own  pronunciation  (nom,  nduutc). 

The  generation  of  (eei,  oou)  from  {ee,  oo)  consists  then  in 
subjoining  brief  (i,  u)  to  long  {ee,  oo) ;  while  the  generation 
of  (eii,  ouu.)  from  (ii,  uu)  consists  in  prefixing  brief  (e,  o)  to 
long  (ii,  uu).  The  elements  in  both  cases  are  the  same  {eei, 
eii;  oou,  <9uu)  and  the  accessary  sounds  are  in  both  cases 
brief,  but  when  terminal  they  are  unaccented,  when  initial 
accented,  just  like  an  appoggiatura  in  music. 

We  might  therefore  expect  to  hear  {ei,  ou)  developed 
either  from  (ii,  uu)  or  from  {ee,  oo).  Further  reasons  for 
supposing  the  first  to  have  actually  occurred  will  be  given  in 
Chap.  IV,  §  2,  under  I.  For  the  second,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon at  present  to  hear  {ei)  for  {ee),  and  {ou)  for  {oo),  although 
these  changes  have  not  been  generally  recognized. 

This  change  of  (ii)  into  (ei,  ai,  oi),  and  (uu)  into  (ou,  au, 
8u)  is  etymologically  interesting  because  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  our  own  country.  The  Gothic  (ii)  corresponded 
to  (ii)  in  Icelandic,  Anglosaxon,  Friesic,  Old  Saxon,  Low 
German,  and  Upper  German,  and  is  still  (ii)  in  Danish  and 
Swedish,  but  is  now  (oi)  in  English  and  Swabian,  and  (ai)  in 
Dutch,  High  German,  Frankish,  East  Frankish  and  Bavarian, 
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according  to  Rapp  (Phys.  d.  Spr.  iv.,  144)  and  tlie  same 
writer  says  that  (uu)  in  Gothic  was  (uu)  in  Icelandic,  Anglo- 
saxon,  Friesic,  Old  Saxon,  Low  Gferman,  Upper  German, 
and  is  still  (uu)  in  Danish,  but  it  has  become  (ou)  in  English 
and  Swabian,  (au)  in  High  German,  Frankish,  East  Frankish 
and  Bavarian,  (^y)  in  Dutch,  and  (uu)  in  Swedish.  Except 
the  two  last  changes,  the  phenomena  must  be  all  referable  to 
local  habits  of  the  kind  named.  The  Dutch  sound  (^y),  written 
ui,  would  appear  to  be  an  alteration  of  (<?u),  but  whether  there 
is  any  historical  as  well  as  phonetical  ground  for  supposing 
such  a  form  to  have  existed,  I  cannot  say.^  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  reminded  in  this  historical  change  of  (ii,  uu)  into 
(ei,  ou)  of  the  (guNa)  changes  in  Sanscrit,  because  they  are 
phonetically  the  same,  although  they  arise  in  a  different 
manner. 

We  have  then  briefly  the  following  changes  of  the  prin- 
cipal vowel  sounds,  of  which  the  change  (ii)  to  (ei)  was 
anterior  to  the  xvi  th  century,  unless,  as  seems  to  be  the 
only  legitimate  inference,  Palsgrave's  and  Bullokar's  state- 
ments (pp.  109,  114)  are  held  to  imply  that  long  i  was  still 
pronounced  as  ii  in  some  words  by  them  : — 

From  (aa)  through  (aese)  to  (ee,  ee,  eei) 
From  (ee)  to  (ii) 

From  (ii)  through  (ei)  to  (ei,  ai,  ai) 
From  (oo)  to  (uu),  or  to  (oo,  oou) 
From  (uu)  through  (ou)  to  (ou,  au) 

Proceeding  backwards,  then,  we  must,  if  there  was  any  change, 
look  for  it  in  the  same  series.  Thus  (aa,  aa)  may  have 
preceded  (aa).  Perhaps  (ee)  may  have  preceded  (ee).  The 
sounds  {ee,  oo)  may  have  preceded  (ii,  uu),  and  it  is  possible 
that  (aa)  may  have  preceded  (oo),  as  the  latter  is  only 
the  rounded  form  of  the  former. 

The  vowel  (yy)  can  hardly  have  been  an  original  vowel 
sound.  Its  relations  to  (i,  u)  and  (iu)  are  so  close,  that  it 
might  have  arisen  from  any  one  of  the  three,  but  it  has 
principally  the  appearance  of  being  an  alteration  of  (u) 
caused  by  making  the  narrowest  part  of  the  lingual  channel 
with  the  middle  instead  of  the  back  of  the  tongue.     This 

^  In  the  actual  Dutch  pronunciation  make  on  hearing  the  sound,  not  (sj)  as 
of  ktils,  muis,  it  is  very  difficult  to  Dr.  Eapp  remarks.  The  Dutch  con- 
distinguish  the  sound  from  (au),  and  sider  it  to  he  the  sound  of  the  German 
the  difference  seems  mainly  produced  eu,  which  Dr.  Eapp  also  says  is  sounded 
hy  altering  the  form  of  the  lip  into  (sy)  in  the  North-East  of  Germany, 
that  for  (yy),  which  is  slightly  flatter  Berlin,  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  Baltic 
than  for  (uu),  rather  than  by  bringing  coast  from  Mecklenburg  to  Russia ; 
the  tongue  into  the  (i)  position.  Still  the  general  sounds  being  (ay,  oy,  oi) 
(ay)  was  the  best  analysis  I  was  able  to  and  even  (oi)  in  Hamburg. 
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d  priori  physiological  conception  is  confirmed  by  finding  that 
dialectically,  in  Scotland  and  in  Devonshire,  (yy)  or  some 
form  of  it  as  (ii,  uu),  occurs  as  a  substitute  for  (uu),  as  the 
Devonshire  (myyr,  myyn),  or  more  properly  (muuv,  muun) 
for  (muuv,  muun).  In  German  we  find  that  (yy)  has  also 
been  generated  from  (uu)  by  the  retroactive  effect  of  an  (i) 
or  (e)  sound  in  an  added  syllable.  In  French,  the  substitu- 
tion of  (yy)  for  the  Latin  (uu)  can  only  be  traced  to  a 
national  habit.  The  same  seems  to  have  occurred  in  Greek, 
where  v  was  at  a  very  early  period  changed  from  (uu)  into 
(yy).  There  is  no  historical  evidence  that  (yy)  can  be  con- 
sidered in  any  case  as  an  alteration  of  (iu),  although  we  have 
in  English  the  proof  that  (iu)  may  be  an  alteration  of  (yy), 
and  we  know  by  the  Welsh  uw  and  Hart's  iu,  that  the  use 
of  iu  as  a  representative  of  (yy),  was  natural.  In  fact  the 
second  vowel  u  in  both  iu,  au  naturally  suggests  a  labialisation 
of  the  preceding,  which  would  give  iu,  au  —  {pu,  2iw)  =  (i, 
o),  whence  (y,  a)  readily  derive.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Ulphilas,  who  certainly  uses  au  for  (a)  and 
probably  iu  for  (yy).^ 

In  such  languages  as  the  English,  French,  and  Greek, 
where  the  natural  sound  of  u  had  been  replaced  by  (yy), 
the  only  device  left  for  marking  the  (uu)  sound  was  to  use 
the  0  from  which  it  was  derived,  as  in  the  Swedish,  or  to 
put  an  0  before,  after,  or  over  the  u  to  indicate  more  dis- 
tinctly that  the  combination  was  to  have  the  modified  o 
sound.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  use  of  ou  in 
older  English,  French,  and  Greek  for  the  sound  of  (uu). 
Similarly  in  old  High  German  uo,  in  Italian  uo,  in  Bohe- 
mian u  are  employed  to  indicate  relations  between  u  and  o.^ 

1  Weingartner  (Die  Ausspraclie  des  sequent  (w)  by  the  lip  action  of  (yy), 
Gothischen  zur  Zeit  des  Ulfilas,  Leipzig,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  (u), 
1858,  Svo.  pp.  68)  sums  up  all  the  on  the  following  vowels,  precisely  as  in 
arguments  bearing  on  the  pronuncia-  the  case  noticed  on  p.  133  note.  The 
tion  of  Gothic  iu  in  favour  of  (ii).  combination  he  is  the  most  difficult 
The  actual  English  change  of  (yy)  into  to  appreciate  in  the  Gothic  and  old 
(iu),  and  the  common  German  change  high  German  orthographies, 
of  (yy)  into  (ii),  seem  sufficiently  to  ^  ^\^q  Dutch  use  oe  for  (uu)  or  (u), 
account  for  the  various  forms,  which  their  long  and  short  u  being  (j'y,  a), 
the  Gothic  iu  received,  or  rather  to  that  is,  nearly  precisely  the  same  as  Wal- 
which  it  corresponded  in  various  Ger-  lis's  English  sounds.  The  older  Dutch 
manic  dialects.  The  alteration  of  iu  writers  seem  to  have  used  e  as  a  simple 
into  iv  before  vowels,  as  in  kniu,  Jcnivis,  sign  of  prolongation  in  ae,  oe,  ue,  so 
may  be  explained  as  perhaps  (knyy,  that  oe  can  only  be  regarded  as  o  used 
knywis)  the  full  written  form  Icniuvis  for  (uu)  with  a  special  mark  of  pro- 
having  been  contracted  into  knivis,  as  longation.  In  modern  Dutch  the  soimd 
the  single  letter  v  seemed  most  neatly  is  frequently  short,  as  there  is  no  other 
to  express  first  the  labialisation  of  the  means  of  representing  (u,  ti).  Siegen- 
i,  and  secondly  the  generation  of  a  sub-  beek  (Nederduitsche  Spelling,  Amster- 
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In  Engllsli  the  change  of  (yy)  has  been  into  (iu),  but  in 
German  it  changes  into  (ii),  that  is,  in  English  the  lips  were 
not  rounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  sound  but  were  rounded 
at  the  end  of  the  sound,  producing  first  (iy)  and  afterwards 
(iyu,  iu),  while  in  German  the  lips  are  frequently  not 
rounded  at  all. 

For  the  long  vowels,  then,  anterior  to  the  xvi  th  century 
we  may  possibly  have  {aa)  for  (aa) ;  (ee)  for  (ee)  ;  (ee)  for 
(ii) ;  (oo)  for  (uu),  and  (uu)  for  (yy) ;  (oo)  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  changed. 

For  the  short  vowels  we  find  no  change  in  {i,  e),  which  we 
therefore  must  suppose  to  have  existed  anteriorly  in  this 
form.  The  change  (a  )  to  (ee)  could  only  give  {a)  for  an 
anterior  sound.  The  changes  (o,  o)  and  (u,  o)  could  lead  to 
no  conclusions  respecting  any  anterior  sound.  The  first 
change  (o,  o)  consists  merely  in  depressing  the  tongue,  the 
second  change  (u,  a),  as  has  been  shewn,  may  consist  only  in 
neglecting  to  close  the  lips  sufiiciently.  These  changes  do 
not  give  sufficient  indication  of  direction.  It  would  be  safest 
to  conclude  that  (a)  or  {a)  and  (e,  ^,  o,  u)  were  the  sounds  of 
the  five  vowels  before  the  xvi  th  century,^  but  the  words  husyy 
hury  (hiz'iy  ber*«)  and  the  pronunciation  (tr^'st)  for  h'usty 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  u  in  writing  may  often  indicate  a 
short  (y)  which  would  be  taken  as  (^). 

"We  find  then  that  there  was  probably  an  older  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  English  vowels  than  that  of  the  xvi  th  century, 

dam,  1804,  p.  139),  denies  tliat  ie  should  ality,  in  Belgium.     This  left  oe  free  for 

be  considered  as  long  i,  although  it  is  (uu,  u)  without  any  danger  of  confu- 

now  pronounced   (ii),  because  long   i  sion,  and  even  the  Belgians  admit  the 

used  to  be  written  ii,  ij,  and  says  that  distinction  oo,  oe. 
in  the  province  of  Zeeland  ie  is  still  '  Hart  expressly  says :  "  And  to  per- 

heard    as    a    distinctly    mixed    sound  swade  you  the  better,  that  their  auncient 

"  duidelijk  een  gemengd  geluid,"  pro-  sounds  are  as  I  haue  sayde,"  that  is 

bably  (iia).     The  same  author  (p.  82)  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u),   "I  report  me  to  all 

accounts  for  the  use  of  e  as  a  mark  of  Musitians  of  what  nations  soeuer  they 

prolongation  in  ae,  oe,  ue,  on  the  ground  be,  for  a,  e,  i,  and  o  ;  and  for  u,  also, 

that    when    words    anciently    written  except  the  French,  Scottish  and  Brutes 

mate  hope,  mure,  came  to  be  pronounced  as   is   sayd :    for   namely   all   English 

maf,  hop",  mur',  without  the  final  e,  Musitians   (as  I  can  vnderstande)  doe 

the  e  was  transposed  in  writing,  thus  sounde  them,  teaching  vt,  re,  mi,  fa, 

maet,  hoep,  muer,  precisely  as  Lane  pro-  sol,  la ;    And  so  do  all  speakers  and 

posed  to  write  English,  supra,  p.  44,  readers  often  and  much  in  our  speach, 

1.   3.      The   orthographies   oe,    ue  for  as    in    this    sentence :     The    pratling 

(oo,  yy)  had  been  replaced  by  oo,  uu  Hosteler    hath    dressed,    curried,   and 

for  more  than  two  centuries  before  he  rubbed  our  horses  well.     "Where  none 

wrote,  and  he  proposed  and  prevailed  of  the  fine  vowels  is  missounded,  but 

on  the   Dutch   to   use   aa  for   ae,  an  kept    in    their    proper    and    auncient 

orthography  jealously  retained  with  ue,  soundes  :    and  so  we  maye  vse  them, 

y  for  uu,  ij,  as  marks  of  distinct  nation-  to  our  great  ease  and  profite." 
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and  that  we  may  not  unnaturally  expect  to  find  in  it  {aa^  ee, 
ii,  00,  uu)  for  (aa,  ii,  ei,  uu,  ou)  of  the  xvi  th  century. 

As  to  the  diphthongs  they  have  followed  two  courses,  ac- 
cording as  the  first  or  second  element  became  the  most  con- 
spicuous. In  (ai)  the  (a)  has  been  gradually  made  closer, 
changing  in  the  diphthong  (aei,  ei),  as  in  the  simple  sound 
(86,  e),  and  then  the  first  element  being  lengthened  (eei),  the 
second  gradually  disappeared  (ee),  only  to  reappear  as  a  faint 
aftersound  in  the  present  century  (eci).  Hence,  before  the 
XVI  th  century  we  can  only  expect  the  (ai)  to  have  been  the 
same,  or  at  most  to  have  been  preceded  by  {ai).  On  the 
other  hand  (ei)  may  have  had  an  antecedent  (ai).  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  (ai)  in  French  also  gave  place 
to  (ei)  and  then  to  (ee),  p.  118.  In  Modern  High  German 
we  also  find  a  dialectic  substitution  of  (ee)  for  (ai),  as  (een) 
for  (ain)  one,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  which  is  the  older 
form,  the  old  high  German  ei  answering  to  the  Gothic  ai  = 
(ee),  and  the  modern  high  German  ei  often  answering  to  an  old 
high  German  i  =  (ii),  of  which  (ee)  may  be  a  first  degradation. 
In  Latin  (aaii)  as  in  pictcii  appears  to  have  generated  (ai,  ee) 
as  in  pictcB  (pik'tee).  In  Greek  at,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  originally  anything  but  (ai),  is  now  (ee)  and  was  so  ap- 
parently at  the  time  of  Ulphilas.  In  Sanscrit  the  (guNa) 
combination  (ai)  resulted  in  the  present  {ee)  or  (ee). 

In  (au)  the  (a)  has  been  gradually  made  opener  {d)^  and 
the  (u)  has  acted  more  and  more  to  produce  a  labialisation 
of  this  open  {d)y  thus  {}^w)  till  it  disappeared  altogether; 
leaving  (aa)  only.  We  cannot,  therefore,  well  suppose  (au) 
to  have  preceded  (au).  The  sound  may  have  had  an  ante- 
cedent (eu),  but  was  most  probably  original.  It  is  remark- 
able that  (au)  in  Welsh  generated  (oo),  that  is  (a)  was  labial- 
ised  to  (o  =  az^),  without  being  previously  broadened  to  (a), 
in  quite  recent  times,  poh,  patch  =  (poob,  paub)  being  still 
co-existent.  In  French  (au)  produced  {oo).  In  German  (au) 
is  often  dialectically  (oo).  In  Latin  (au)  became  Italian 
(oo),  as  paucus  poco  (poo'ko).  In  Sanscrit  the  (guNa)  com- 
bination (au)  has  become  {oo)  or  (oo).  In  Greek  the  vowel 
(u)  fell  into  the  consonants  (bh,  ph)  and  hence  the  vowel 
was  preserved.  But  Ulphilas  used  the  combination  (au)  for 
the  Greek  o  ficKpov. 

The  change  (ei,  ei)  hardly  indicates  a  direction.  But  as 
(ou)  had  an  antecedent  (uu),  so  (ei)  may  have  had  an  an- 
tecedent (ii). 

The  change  of  (eu)  to  (iu)  on  the  one  hand  and  (oo)  on  the 
other  is  recent.     One  i  r  the  other  seems  to  have  occurred 
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according  as  the  first  element  (e)  or  second  (u)  prevailed. 
The  number  of  words  in  which  the  sound  of  (eu)  remained 
is  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  conclusions  on  the 
change.^ 

The  change  (ou,  ou)  would  have  been  insufficient,  if  we 
had  not  known  that  (uu)  generally  preceded  (ou). 

As  far  as  the  xvi  th  century  is  concerned  (oou)  is  original, 
but  as  (aa)  may  have  preceded  (oo)  so  (aau)  may  have  pre- 
ceded (oou). 

There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  (ui)  was  the 
original  form  of  the  diphthong  which  is  now  (oi),  and  that 
the  form  (uui)  which  we  find  in  the  xvith  century,  and 
which,  altered  to  (ai),  appeared  in  the  xvii  th  century,  and 
crops  up  even  now,  is  not  an  alteration  of  (oi),  but  is  rather 
a  remnant  of  the  older  form.  It  does  not  appear  possible  to 
suggest  an  antecedent  for  (ui). 

Combining  the  above  observations  on  the  direction  of 
change,  with  the  orthographical  representation  of  sound,  we 
should  be  led  to  expect  that  previous  to  the  xvi  th  century 
the  sounds  attributable  to  the  various  letters  in  alphabetical 
order  might  possibly  be  as  follows  : — 


Possible  Sounds 

Possible  Sounds 

Modern  Spelling. 

BEFORE  XVI  TH 

Modern  Spelling. 

before  xvi  th 

Century. 

Century. 

a  short 

a,  a 

i  short 

i 

a  long 

aa,  aa 

i  long 

ei,  ii 

ai 

ai,  ai 

ie 

ee 

au 

au 

0  short 

0,  a;  u 

e  short 

e,  E 

0  long 

00,  aa;  uu 

e  long 

ee 

oa 

00,  aa 

ea 

ee 

oi 

oi,  ui 

ee 

ee 

00 

00 ;  uu 

ei 

ei,  ai 

ou 

oou,  aau ;  uu,  u 

eu 

yy,  eu 

u  short 

^ ;  hj 

u  long 

yy,  -^lu 

But  at  what  time  any  such  combinations  were  prevalent, 
and  how  early  the  xvi  th  century  pronunciation  had  prevailed, 
we  must  seek  other  evidence  to  shew.    In  the  meanwhile,  by 


^  The  pronunciation  cited  on  p.  141, 
(shxju)  for  shew,  must  be  some  dialectic 
remnant  of  (sheu),  and  suggests  an 
intermediate  between  (sheu)  and  (shoo). 
Hart  in  his  phonetic  writing  uses  both 
(shio)  and  (sheu)  for  s/iew.  Mr.  M. 
Bell  notices  that  there  is  a  '  Cockney" 


habit  of  "  separating  the  labio-lingual 
vowels  (u,  o)  into  their  lingual  &  labial 
components,  &  pronouncing  the  latter 
successively  instead  of  simultaneously," 
one  result  of  which  is  saying  (au)  for 
(oo).    Visible  Speech,  p.  117. 
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comparing  this  purely  theoretical  table,  founded  on  no  evidence 
of  any  kind,  put  purely  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the 
direction  of  change,  and  not  limited  to  any  particular  period 
of  time  preceding  the  xvith  century,  with  the  table  given 
by  anticipation  on  p.  28,  as  an  expression  of  the  general 
general  results  of  the  following  investigation  respecting  the 
XIV  th  century,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
agreement  between  the  two,  so  that  all  the  results  there 
obtained  may  be  pronounced  theoretically  probable,  however 
strange  they  would  have  appeared  if  the  direction  of  change 
had  not  been  previously  ascertained.  At  the  same  time  the 
great  difference  between  the  sounds  here  considered  as  pos- 
sible, and  those  which,  based  upon  present  habits,  are  usually 
assumed,  will  serve  to  shew  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
preceding  investigation.  The  subject  has  hitherto  been 
considered  from  far  too  modern  a  point  of  sight,  and  with 
far  too  limited  a  range  of  vision.  The  changes  in  the  last 
three  centuries,  of  which  we  have  contemporary  evidence, 
not  having  been  generally  known,  and  the  changes  in  the 
cognate  Germanic  dialects,  although  recorded  by  Rapp  and 
Grimm,  not  having  been  duly  weighed,  and  the  habit  of 
reading  Spenser  and  Shakspere  in  our  modern  pronunciation 
having  become  ingrained,  we  were  prepared  to  regard  the 
sounds  of  our  language  as  something  fixed  and  settled  in 
point  of  time,  at  most  admitting  a  dialectic  difference  which 
we  perhaps  attributed  solely  to  geographical  causes.  This 
must  now  be  given  up,  and  we  must  proceed  to  investigate 
pronunciation  with  a  knowledge  that  it  has  changed,  and 
must  change  chronologically,  that  at  any  time  there  must 
be,  even  at  the  same  place,  diversities  of  coexistent  forms  ; 
and  at  different  places,  even  when  the  language  has  been 
derived,  at  no  very  great  interval,  from  the  same  sources, 
there  must  also  be  differences  arising  from  want  of  commu- 
nication, which  will  therefore  be  the  more  striking,  the 
earlier  the  period  and  therefore  the  more  imperfect  the 
means  of  transit,  and  especially  that  any  cause  which  will 
occasion  the  intercommunication  of  districts  usually  isolated, 
must  have  a  great  effect  on  pronunciation.  Our  endeavour 
therefore  will  be  to  discover,  not  what  earlier  English  pro- 
nunciation was  generally,  but  as  definitely  as  possibly  what 
it  was  at  different  particular  times  and  places.  Of  course 
this  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  determining  the  value 
attributed  to  the  alphabetic  symbols  by  writers  of  known 
time  and  place.  This  is  the  object  of  the  investigations 
contained  in  the  two  next  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

On  the  Pronunciation  of  English  during  the  Four- 
teenth Century  as  Deduced  from  an  Examination  of 
THE  Rhymes  in  Chaucer  and  Gower. 

§  1.  Principles  of  the  Investigation. 

The  War  of  the  Roses  raged  from  1455  to  1486.  The 
Long  Parliament  met  in  1640,  and  Charles  II.  returned  in 
1660.  Hence  the  xvth  and  xviith  centuries  were  memor- 
able in  English  history  for  two  long  continued  civil  wars, 
causing  unprecedented  communication  between  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  withdrawing  the  minds  of  men  from  litera- 
ture to  fix  them  upon  the  events  of  the  day.  This  "commyxs- 
tion  &  mellynge,"  as  Treuisa  hath  it,  of  men  from  the 
various  counties  of  England  necessarily  produced  an  efiect 
both  on  the  structure  and  pronunciation  of  the  language. 
The  whole  style  of  English  at  the  close  of  the  xvii  th  cen- 
tury is  dissimilar  from  that  at  the  close  of  the  xvi  th.  A 
different  mind  reigned  in  the  people  and  required  a  different* 
instrument  to  express  itself.  And  that  this  was  not  confined 
to  an  alteration  of  words,  idiom,  and  composition  of  sentences, 
but  extended  itself  also  to  pronunciation  in  a  most  distinctly 
characterised  manner,  we  have  already  seen.  The  xviith 
century  produced  a  number  of  writers  who  paid  attention  to 
pronunciation,  who  sought  either  to  investigate  the  relations 
of  spoken  sounds,  or  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  ortho- 
graphy by  lists  of  words  and  rules,  by  which  the  pronuncia- 
tion could  be  tolerably  ascertained.  These  lists  and  rules 
became  so  full  towards  the  close  of  the  xvii  th  century,  that 
we  have  been  able  to  trace  the  successive  phases  of  alteration 
which  words  underwent,  and  to  see  how  the  sounds  of  the 
XVI  th  century  gave  place  to  those  with  which  we  are  more 
familiar. 

If  then  the  civil  commotions  of  the  xvii  th  century  pro- 
duced such  important  changes  in  our  language  and  pronun- 
ciation, what  must  we  expect  from  the  still  longer  and  ruder 

16 
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disturbances  of  the  xvtli  century,  when  the  language  was 
in  a  more  inchoate  stage,  when  the  French  element  was 
fusing  with  the  Saxon  into  the  familiar  alloy  of  the  xvith 
century,  when  no  printing  had  as  yet  called  forth  an  abund- 
ance of  readers,^  so  that  the  language  altered  organically 
from  mouth  to  mouth  un trammeled  by  literary  fetters,  and 
men  of  the  north,  middle,  and  south,  jostling  with  each,  wore 
down  the  angles  of  their  dialectic  differences,  and  gradually 
produced  an  English  of  England  ?  Practically  we  know 
that  the  xv  th  century  was  a  period  of  great  change  in  the 
whole  character  of  our  language ;  the  last  remnants  of  our 
inflexional  system  were  abandoned,  the  sharp  distinction 
between  the  "  gen tilmans"  French  and  the  "  vplondische- 
mens"  English,  disappeared,  and  a  "common  dialect"  was 
acknowledged  by  all  writers.^  The  distinction  between  the 
English  of  Chaucer,  writing  down  to  the  close  of  the  xiv  th 
century,  and  that  of  Spenser,  the  next  great  poet  on  our  roll, 
who  wrote  after  the  country  had  well  settled  from  its 
troubles,  and  printing  had  formed  a  reading  public,  is  so 
sharp,  that  we  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  another  language 
rather  than  upon  a  form  of  speech  differing  only  by  five 
generations. 

As  then  the  language  altered  so  markedly,  must  we  not 
look  for  similar  changes  in  the  pronunciation  ?  The  exam- 
ple of  the  XVII  th  century  irresistibly  forces  this  conclusion 
upon  us,  and  we  also  feel  that  if  there  had  only  been  a 
succession  of  writers  to  chronicle  them,  we  should  have  had 
.a  continual  list  of  changes,  comparable  to  those  furnished 
while  the  xvii  th  passed  its  meridian  and  drew  to  its  termi- 
nation, only  more  complex,  more  striking,  more  characteristic. 
Unfortunately  we  have  no  such  writers,  no  such  rules  and 
lists  to  refer  to ;  only  a  certainty  of  chaos  and  no  guide. 
In  shewing  the  development  of  the  spellings  ee,  ea  (p.  77) 
and  00,  oa  (p.  96)  in  the  xvi  th  century,  to  mark  distinc- 
tions in  the  sounds  of  long  e  and  long  o,  familiar  to  the 
speaker,  but  ignored  by  the  writer,  and,  without  such  a 
guide,  impossible  to  discriminate  by  an  ignorant  reader,  as 
one  of  the  xix  th  century  must  naturally  be  in  this  respect, 
we  foreshadowed  the  confusion  in  the  orthography  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  xvth  and  commencement   of  the  xvith 

^  Caxton  set  up  his  press  in  1471  ;  loquor,   ad  rusticos  tanttiin  pertinere 

the  effect  on  the  masses  did  not  make  velim  intelligas  ;    nam   mitioribus   in- 

itself  felt  till  the  next  century.  ingenijs   &  cultius  enutritis,   unus  est 

2  Gill,      after      distinguishing     the  ubique  sermo  &  sono,   &   significatu," 

Northern,  Eastern,  and  Western  dia-  and  this  he  terms  the  "  dialectus  com- 

lects,    says    "quod    hie    de    dialectis  munis." 
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century,  a  confusion  which  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  dissipate. 
We  can,  as  in  the  estimate  made  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  be  tolerably  sure  that  a  given  written  vowel  or 
combination  of  vowels,  was  pronounced  in  one  of  two  or  three 
ways,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be,  at  present,  any  means 
of  deciding  which  of  those  ways  should  be  chosen  in  any 
particular  case.  After  we  have  arrived  at  a  more  definite 
notion  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  xiv  th  century,  the  range 
of  diversity  will  be  somewhat  narrowed,  and  by  comparing 
the  XIV  th  with  the  xvi  th  century  pronunciation  of  any 
word,  noticing  the  direction  of  change,  and,  theoretically 
estimating  the  time  necessary  to  effect  it — an  estimate  which 
must  be  always  hazardous — we  may  feel  somewhat  more 
confident.  As  however  it  is  advisable  in  a  preliminary 
investigation  like  the  present,  to  reduce  theory  to  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits,  and  to  base  results  upon  evidence,  or 
a  wide  induction,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  exclude  the 
XV  th  century  altogether  from  my  researches,  and  to  proceed 
by  one  step  from  the  settled  period  of  the  xvith  to  the 
settled  period  of  the  xiv  th  century.  In  §  7  of  this  chapter, 
however,  I  shall  indicate  a  rough  practical  method  which 
may  be  adopted  for  reading  works  of  the  xvth  century, 
founded  upon  the  comparison  already  indicated. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  xiv  th  century  poems,  which  the 
name  of  Chaucer  points  out  as  the  principal  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, though  all  belonging  to  the  xvth  century  were 
fortunately  written  in  its  early  part,  and  the  Harleian  MS. 
of  the  Canterbury-  Tales,  No.  7334,  which  will  be  here 
generally  followed,  was  probably  written  before  the  Rose 
troubles  had  commenced,  so  that  although  it  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  a  generation  after  time,^  yet  it 
was  not  subject  to  those  more  violent  changes  which  render 
the  earlier  printed  editions  of  Caxton  and  others  useless  for 
our  present  purpose.  This  manuscript  has,  in  addition  to 
its  careful  execution,  early  date,  and  accessibility  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  advantage  of  having  been  twice  re- 
cently printed,  by  Mr.  Wright,^  and  by  Mr.  Morris.^     In 

^  Mr.  Morris  in  his   Chaucer  Ex-  ^  ]yj;j.^  Morris's    edition    forms    the 

tracts,  (see  note  3,  below),  p.  xliv,  calls  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  com- 

this  a  "MS.,  not  later  perhaps  than  the  plete    edition    of    Chaucer's    poetical 

year  of  Chaucer's  death."  works   in   six   volumes,   published  by 

2  Mr.  Wright's  edition  has  been  re-  Bell  and  Daldy,  London,  1S66,   at  five 

printed  in  double  columns  large  octavo,  shillings  a  volume,  the  only  edition  of 

and  is   published   by   Richard  Griffin  Chaucer's   works    taken   wholly    from 

and  Co.,  London  and  Glasgow,  for  half-  MS.  authority  where  MSS.  exist.     In 

a-crown.      It  is  the  most  convenient  the  Clarendon  Press  series  Mr.  Morris 

working  edition.  has  reprinted  the  Prologue  and  two 
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both  editions  the  punctuation  and  capitals  and  the  uses  of 
th,  y,  u,  V,  are  modern,  and  the  contractions  are  all  extended. 
In  Mr.  Morris's  edition,  the  Lansdowne  MS.  851  has  been 
collated  throughout,  but  every  word  not  in  the  Harleian  is 
printed  in  italics,  and  many  final  e's  have  been  also  added  in 
italics  when  considered  to  be  grammatically  necessary.^  The 
long  and  tediously  written  Confessio  Amantis  of  Gower,  has 
not  been  properly  edited.  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli's  text,  like 
Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  exhibits  the  text  and  orthography  of  no 
particular  manuscript  or  time.  But  three  good  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  one  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
are  readily  accessible,  and  Pauli's  edition  serves  as  a  guide 
through  the  ponderous  mass.  The  great  regularity  of 
Gower^s  verse  and  rhymes,  renders  his  works  a  convenient 
supplement  to  Chaucer's,  and  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  complete  examination  of  his  rhymes.  The  mode  of 
referring  to  Chaucer's  and  Gower's  works  will  be  explained 
at  the  end  of  this  section. 

The  principles  of  the  investigation  on  which  I  am  about 
to  enter,  as  to  the  sounds  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
orthography  used  by  the  scribe  of  the  Harleian  MS.  7334  in 
particular,  which  may  be  assumed  as  the  received  Court  pro- 
nunciation towards  the  close  of  the  xivth  century,  and 
will  be  briefly  termed  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer,  are  the 
following. 

tales  in  a  cbeaj)  form  from  this  MS.  ample,  in  the  Secounde  JVbnnes  Tale, 

This  will  be  referred  to  ^s  his  Chaucer  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  woman,  not 

Extracts.  written  by  a  man,  we  have — 

1  In  the  numerous  citations  which  I  And  though  that  I,  unworthy  sane 

shall  have  to  make  I  have  generally  of  Eve, 

followed  "Wright's  edition,  but  in  all  Be  synful,  yet  accepte  my  bileve. 
important  or  doubtful  cases  I  have  re-  11990. 
ferred  to   Morris's.      One  reason  for          Yet  pray  I  you  that  reden  that  I 
using  "Wright's  edition,   besides  con-              write.                                    12006. 
venience,  was  that  the  lines  are  num-  ^     ■      -^^  ^j^^  Schipmannes   Tale,  sup- 
bered  consecutively  throughout,  except  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  .     ^           ^^  speaking 
the  Coke's  Tale  of  Gamely n,  which  is  J^  ^-^^g  ^^  find- 
numbered    separately     because    it    is  r^^^     .    housbond  algat  moste  pay, 
omitted  by  Tyrwhitt  as  certainly  not  jj^  ^^/^  ^^  ^^^^^^  -^^^    ^^^  ^^^^ 
Chaucer's.     Mr.  Morris  s  edition  has  a1  for  his  oughne  worschip  richely ; 
fresh  sets  of  numbers  for  every  pro-  ^^  ^^^^^           ^^  ^^^^^  •  ^-.x    . 
logue,  tale,  and  part  of  tale  thoughout.  ^^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^         ^^^^  paraventure, 
This  is  theoretically  the  best  for  it  is  q^,  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^         ^^^^^^ 
certain  that  the    poem  is   altogether  ^^^  thynketh  it  is  wasted  and  i-lost, 
fragmentary,  and,   as  the  manuscripts  r^^^^  ^^^^  another  paye  for  oure  cost, 
and  editors  do  not  all  agree  m  the  Qr  lene  W5  gold,  that  is  perilous.  14422 
order  of  the  pieces,  it  is  probable  that                        °   _ 

no  order  as  yet  adopted  is  that  into  These  expressions  are  in  both  cases  ir- 

which   Chaucer  would  have   cast  the  reconcilable  with  the  supposed  speaker, 

poems  had  he  lived  to  give  them  the  so   that  there  must  have  been  some 

extension  originally  designed.     For  ex-  jolting  or  oversight  in  the  editing. 
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1.)    When  few  people  can  ready  rhymes  to  he  intelligible  must 
be  perfect. 

Owing  probably  to  a  change  of  sound  which  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a  change  of  spelling,  English  poets  of  the  xviiith  and 
XIX  th  centuries  take  the  liberty  of  considering  such  words  as  love 
move,  pull  cull,  eternity  /,  pass  was,  none  stone,  etc.,  to  be  rhymes, 
and  readers  are  accustomed  to  pass  them  over  as  "  licenses," 
although  they  always  produce  a  disagreable  effect  upon  children 
and  unlettered  adults.  On  the  other  hand  words  of  which  the 
final  parts  are  pronounced  almost  identically,  at  any  rate  with  a 
much  nearer  coincidence  of  sound  than  those  cited  above,  are  abso- 
lutely tabooed  as  rhymes.  A  xix  th  century  poet  would  be  much 
sooner  allowed  to  rhyme  whelk,  with  talk,  than  harm  with  psalm, 
or  fork  with  hawk,  although  an  unlettered  Southern  makes  no 
difference  in  the  sound,  and  a  lettered  Southern  rather  imagines 
that  he  makes  than  really  makes  any  distinction  (p.  196).  It  is 
different  with  J^ortherns,  Irish,  or  Scotch.  It  would  be,  perhaps, 
incorrect  to  push  the  theory  too  far,  and  say  that  in  the  very  earliest 
attempts  at  rhyme  an  untutored  audience  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  that  perfection  which  they  could  not  possibly 
appreciate.  But  even  then  the  general  tendency  becomes  a  suffi- 
cient guide.  In  finished  and  careful  writers  like  Chaucer  and 
Gower,  such  imperfections  are  not  a  priori  likely  to  occur,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  are  in  fact  unknown. 

The  various  kinds  of  rhyme  which  are  actually  found  are  as 
follows.  Let  BAG,  DEF  represent  two  syllables,  A,  E  being 
any  vowels,  and  B,  C  ;  D,  E  any  consonants.  Then  if  B  =  D  but 
AC  is  not  =  EE,  as  in  Bac,  JBef,  we  have  initial  rhyme  or  allitera- 
tion, which  was  used  in  the  earliest  form  of  English  poetry,  the 
Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  Plowman,  1362,  being  a  com- 
paratively modern  instance.  l!^ext  let  A  =  E,  but  B-C  not  equal 
D-E,  as  hAc,  dAf,  the  result  is  middle  rhyme  or  assonance,  which 
prevails  in  Spanish  ballad  poetry,  where  the  same  vowel  occurs  in 
the  fijial  syllable  of  alternate  lines  throughout  the  whole  ballad, 
and  the  consonants  must  vary.^  Thirdly  let  C  =  E  but  BA  not  = 
DE,  as  haC  deC  we  hsive  fnal  rhyme,  the  English  ''rhymes  to  the 

^  This  is  the  theory ;  in  practice  how-  derecho,  fecho,  med/o,  alojamimto, 
ever  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  con-  fecho,  mensageros,  storgani?mto,  man- 
sonants  always  distinct  has  occasioned  cehos,  acwerdo,  arreo,  Pedro,  heredero, 
rhymes  to  he  occasionally  mixed  up  contento,  casameVntos.  In  '  Despues 
with  assonances.  If  a  diphthong  is  que  reto  &,  Zamora;'  among  others 
introduced  in  place  of  a  simple  vowel,  occur  :  Lara,  haya,  contrarms,  c«Msa. 
the  assonance  refers  only  to  the  ac-  In  '  Considerando  los  condes,'  among 
cented  vowel,  e.g.  in  Spanish  a%  an  are  others  :  vale,  paces,  ha?les.  In  '  Morir 
assonant  with  a,  m,  w«,  and  ee,  eu  with  vos  queredes,  padre ;'  Tajada,  precmda, 
e,  ie,  ue.  Thus  in  the  Cid  romance  ca/"ga.  See  also  the  Cia  ballads  '  Con 
'En  las  cortes  de  Toledo,'  the  asso-  el  cuerpo  que  agoniza,'  'Fahlando 
nant  words  are  :  Sesto,  sentimiVnto,  estaha  en  el  claustro,'  '  Si  atendeis  que 
mwerto,  dmdo,  dello,  prope^fsto,  pw^sto,  de  los  hrazos,'  '  De  palacio  sale  el  Cid,' 
swelo,  as/ento,  denM(estos,  r^mo,  teneos,  '  Desterrado  estaha  el  Cid,'  '  Aquese 
condeno,  consejo,  ^leiio,  reto,  escuderos,  famoso   Cid,'    '  Non    quisiera,    yernos 
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eye,"  like  love,  move ;  (the  words  was,  pass  form  no  rhyme  at  all). 
I  am  not  aware  that  BA  =  DE,  but  C  not  =  P,  as  BAc,  BAf 
that  is  douhle  initial  rhyme,  or  B-C  =  D-E  but  A  not  =  E,  as  BaC, 
BeC,  that  is  extreme  rhyme,  are  recognized  as  rhymes  under  any 
system.  But  AC  =  EE,  and  B  not  =  D,  as  hAC,  dAC  or  double 
final  rhyme,  is  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  rhyme  in  modem  English  and 
most  European  languages,  and  is  the  normal  rhyme  of  Chaucer. 
Nevertheless  modem  Erench  writers,  as  well  as  Chaucer,  admit  the 
identical  rhyme  BAC  =  DEE,  that  is  BA  C,  BA  C,  which  under  the 
name  of  rhyme  riche  is  constantly  used  in  Erench  versification. 
Either  perfect  rhyme  hA  C,  dA  C,  or  identical  rhyme  BA  C,  BA  C, 
and  even  the  assonance  hAc,  dAf,  would  obviously  serve  to  deter- 
mine either  one  of  A  and  E  from  a  knowledge  of  the  other.  This 
leads  to  the  second  principle — 

2).  When  a  word  containing  a  hnoivn  wwel  sound  rhymes 
ivith  a  word  containing  an  unknown  vowel  sound,  the  sound  of 
the  latter  may  generally  he  assumed  to  he  the  same  as  the  former 
hefore  xv  th  century. 

The  difficulty  consists  in  finding  words  whose  vowel  sounds  are 
known.  These  are  supplied  in  Chaucer  from  three  sources,  Latin, 
Erench,  and  those  known  sounds  of  the  xvith  century  which  we 
have  a  right  to  suppose,  according  to  the  results  of  the  last  chapter, 
came  down  to  that  period  in  an  unaltered  form. 

As  regards  the  Latin  words  we  may  assume  a  Eoman  Catholic 
pronunciation,  which  will  give  a,  e,  i,  o  as  certainly  (a,  e,  i,  o) 
long  or  short,  and  short  u  as  (u).  There  may  be  a  doubt  whether 
long  u  had  its  general  sound  (uu),  or  its  occasional  Latin  and 
general  Erench  sound  (yy).  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that 
Chaucer,  to  whom  Erench  was  familiar,  used  the  Erench  sound 
(yy)  for  Latin  long  u.  Even  in  1580  we  learn  from  Bullokar  that 
Latin  as  pronounced  in  England  did  not  possess  the  sounds  of  (ch, 
ii,  uu,  sh,  dh,  w,  wh,  j),  so  that  long  u  was  pronounced  by  him 
in  Latin  as  in  English  and  Erench,  namely  as  (yy).^     We  are 

mios,'  'Despues  que  el  Cid  Campeador,'  cent  English  they  are  avoided,  or  occur 

'  En  Valencia  estaba  el  Cid,'  '  De  Cas-  only  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  as 

tilla  van  marchando,'  &c.     In  'Cuando  in  the  Nursery  Rhyme  "  Sit  on  a  barn 

el  rejo  y  claro  Apolo,'  we  find  Idstima  And  keep  himself  warm,"  and  in  the 

quasi ^a'sf  ma,  assonancing  with:  estaba  old  catch  "  Cinnamon  and  ginger,  nut- 

pasan.     In  the  oldest  Romance  poems,  megs  and  cloves,  And  that  gave  me  this 

assonances  occur  mixed  with  rhymes  ;  jolly  red  nose,"  or  as  Benedick  (Much 

the   following   are  instances   of  diph-  Ado,  v.  2)   "  can  finde  out  no  rime  to 

thongal   assonances  :     Eulalia   (Diez :  Ladie  but  babie,  an  innocent  rime." 

Altrom.   Sprachdenkmale  1846,  p.  21)  In  Goethe's  song  in  Faust: 

tost  coist  V.  19,  Leodegar  (Diez  :  Zwei  "Es  war  einmal  ein  Konig 
Altrom.  Gedichte,  1852,  pp.  39-46)  fiet  Der  hatt'  einen  groszen  Floh, 

rei  stanza  9,  mesfait  ralat  15,  advuat  Den  liebt'  er  gar  nicht  wenig, 

estrai  16,  mors  toit  20,  preier  deu  25  Als  wie  sein  eignen  Sohn," 

and  31,  talier  queu  27,  deus  eel  40.   In  the  apparent  assonance :  Floh  Sohn,  may 

English  poems  of  the  xiii  th  century,  have  only  been  a  reminiscence  of  his  old 

assonances  are  well  marked,  see  Chap.  Frankfurt  pronunciation  Soh  for  Sohn. 
V,  §  1,  and  especially  No.  5,  Havelok,  ^  See  the  example  of  Bullokar's  pho- 

and  No.  6,  King  Horn.     In  more  re-  netic  writing  Chap.  VIII,  §  4. 
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therefore  hardly  justified  in  assuming  a  different  pronunciation  for 
the  Latin  long  u  in  Chaucer's  time,  as  the  English  long  u  had  most 
probably  the  same  sound.  The  case  is  different  with  respect  to 
long  i  which  was  (ei)  or  (ai)  in  the  xyi  th  century  both  in  English 
and  the  English  pronunciation  of  Latin,  but  was  I  believe  (ii)  in 
both  during  the  xiy  th  century. 

The  French  of  the  xivth  century  would,  on  this  hypothesis, 
have  the  same  set  of  vowels  as  the  Latin.  It  would  be  useless 
attempting  to  distinguish  in  the  French  pronunciation  of  that  time 
two  sounds  of  e  and  two  of  o  ;  we  cannot  even  be  sure  that  they 
existed  at  that  early  period,  as  we  know  from  Meigret  that  they  did 
in  the  xvith  century.  The  combination  ou  in  French  was  in 
Chaucer's  time  (uu,  u)  and  eu  was  probably  (eu)  or  (ey)  and  oc- 
casionally (yy)  as  in  the  xvith  century ;  (oe)  the  modern  sound  of 
French  eu  appears  not  to  have  been  developed  in  Chaucer's  time,  or 
Meigret  would  have  been  familiar  with  it.  The  French  diphthongs 
ai,  au  could  not  have  differed  from  (ai,  an)  or  (ai,  ao),  since  we  find 
them  in  the  latter  form  in  Meigret.  The  syllables  an,  in,  on,  un 
now  pronounced  as  the  nasal  vowels  (aA,  eA,  oa,  8a),  seem  to  have 
been  received  in  England  as  (aan,  aun,  en,  oon  nun,  un),  without 
any  nasality,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover  any 
trace  of  vowel  nasality  in  the  notices  which  exist  of  early  French 
pronunciation;  Beza,  1584,  the  earliest  I  have  found,  seems  to  con- 
fuse (a)  with  (q).  This  tolerable  certainty  with  regard  to  the  sounds 
of  French  letters  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  expecially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Chaucer  not  only  used  French  phrases,  but  in- 
troduced a  large  number  of  French  words  into  his  poetry,  and  as 
these  were  familiar  to  the  gentry  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  time, 
he  could  not  have  ventured  to  give  them  a  different  form  in  poetry 
intended  especially  for  the  delight  of  that  gentry.  We  have  modem 
examples  of  the  same  kind.  Old  French  words  we  ruthlessly  angli- 
cize ;  we  talk  of  a  feat  (f iit)  of  arms,  as  if  it  were  feet,  but  we 
refuse  the  same  sound  to  fete.  We  speak  of  recoup  (rikuup*)  and 
estate  (est^^t*)  but  of  coup  d'^etat  (kudeta)  not  (kuup  dest<9^t*).  We 
do  not  scruple  to  say  annoy  (senoi*)  but  we  try  to  say  eiinui  (aAnyi), 
and  even  if  the  trial  results  in  (onwii'),  it  has  not  the  true  English 
ring  with  it  like  (aenoi-).  The  old  words  aid  {eedi)  and  camp 
(kaemp)  will  not  allow  us  to  call  an  aide  de  camp  an  {eeH  di 
kgemp),  although  our  (^e-di-kaA)  is  not  the  French  (eed  d^  kaA). 
Environs,  envelope  are  words  in  a  transition  state  (envai'i'^nz,  en*- 
veloop)  and  (on'viron,  on'vilop)  being  both  heard.  Chignon  and 
crinoline,  constantly  spoken  of,  remain  French  (shinjoA,  krinolin) 
or  as  nearly  so  as  the  speaker  can  contrive.  ^ 

For  old  English  words  we  shall  have  to  lay  most  stress  on  the 
pronunciations  of  those  now  written  with  ai,  ea,  and  pronounced  in 
the  xvith  century  as  (ai,  ee).  We  might  safely  assume  that  these 
sounds  must  have  been  the  same  in  the  older  periods,  but  we  shall 
be  generally  able  to  establish  the  fact  by  the  other  two  sources. 

*  This  subject  will  have  to  be  specially  noticed  in  the  next  section,  under  I,  Y. 
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In  case  of  any  marked  peculiarity,  the  imperfection  of  manu- 
scripts will  make  it  necessary  not  to  draw  conclusions  from  isolated 
examples,  but  to  collect  as  many  examples  as  possible,  and  to  search 
as  carefully  for  exceptions  as  for  corroborative  instances.  The 
exceptions  will  then  have  to  be  separately  examined,  and  carefully 
investigated  to  see  whether  they  are  mere  mistakes  of  the  scribe, 
which  other  known  orthographies  would  explain,  whether  they  are 
simply  solecisms  not  borne  out  by  other  instances  and  therefore 
incorrigible  errors,  or  whether  they  really  indicate  a  double  pro- 
nunciation. 

Having  thus  obtained  an  insight  into  the  system  of  orthography 
used  by  the  writer,  having  learned  to  estimate  his  various  contri- 
vances to  represent  sound,  at  their  true  worth,  we  may  venture  to 
assume  as  a  third  principle, — 

3.)  OrtJiographies  shewn  hy  rhymes  to  have  certain  values, 
may  he  assumed  to  have  those  values  even  where  they  are  not 
confirmed  hy  rhymes. 

This  assumes  that  the  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  represent 
the  sounds  of  the  words,  and  that  his  variants  arose,  not  from 
simple  ignorance,  but  from  the  fact  that  he  had  to  make  his  ortho- 
graphy, as  he  proceeded,  after  the  usages  which  he  had  been  taught 
in  youth,  and  he  naturally  hesitated  as  to  which  usage  was  most 
appropriate  at  any  time.  Other  variants  of  course  occur  from  care- 
lessness, for  which  the  scribe  who  writes  many  hours  a  day  is 
scarcely  to  be  blamed, — ^he  that  is  without  such  carelessness  among 
us,  let  him  throw  the  first  stone,  I  cannot.^  That  the  writers 
anterior  to  printing  had  any  intention  of  representing  the  histories 
of  words  by  means  of  the  orthography,  in  place  of  the  mere  sounds, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe.  ]^ot  only  do  the  variants  we  meet  with 
exclude  this  notion,  but  there  was  the  all-sufB.cient  reason  that  they 
could  not  indicate  what  they  did  not  know.  !N'ew  French  words 
would  be  written,  of  course,  in  the  French  way,  but  then  this 
accorded  so  closely  with  the  English  way,  that  the  scribe  would 
hardly  note  the  difference.^ 

1  In  reading  over  the  first  draft  of  But  natheles,  pas  over,  this  is  no  fors, 
this  chapter,  I  found  I  had  written  I  pray  to  God  to  save  thi  gentil  corps, 
consequence  for  confident^  to  such  utter  13718. 
destruction  of  the  meaning  of  the  sen-  "Where  the  p  is  written  although  not 
tence,  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  re-  pronounced,  as  in  the  French  fashion, 
covering  the  original  word.  Similar  Yet  we  have  now  hoth  corse  and  corpse., 
examples  will  occur  to  every  author,  and  it  may  have  heen  mere  accident 
and  his  own  difficulties  in  correcting  that  the  copyist  wrote  corps  for  cors, 
his  own  errors  will  lead  him  to  appre-  just  as  if,  because  corpse  is  the  more 
ciate  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  a  usual  word,  we  made  it  in  writing 
critical  restoration  of  any  corrupt  text.  rhyme  with  remorse.     In  the  middle 

2  So  far  as  I  can  recall,  there  are  of  a  line  we  find  temps  12803.  The 
very  few  decided  examples  of  a  French  use  of  gn  in  French  words  where  we 
spelling  being  retained  which  did  not  have  reason  to  think  only  n  was  pro- 
represent  the  English  sound.  The  nounced  in  English  may  be  also  con- 
only  example  I  have  noted  where  the  sidered  as  a  case  in  point,  as  digne 
rhyme  pointed  it  out,  is  519,  atteigne  8323. 
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These  are  tlie  principles  on  whicli  I  shall  endeavour  to 
determine  Chaucer's  pronunciation.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  how  far  is  the  first  and  most  important  principle,  to 
which  the  two  others  are  only  subsidiary,  justified  by  the 
manuscripts  ?  A  careful  examination  of  all  the  rhymes,  in 
the  17368  lines  which  compose  the  Canterbury  Tales  as 
exhibited  in  Wright's  edition,  has  resulted  in  finding  less 
than  fifty  rhymes  in  which  the  spelling  indicates  a  difierence 
of  pronunciation.  Of  these  a  large  number  consist  in  one  of 
the  two  words  cited  having  a  final  e  added  or  omitted,  while 
there  are  constant  examples  in  other  places  of  an  ortho- 
graphy which  would  render  the  rhyme  perfect. 

The  principal  instances  are  : — born  biforne  1225,  trace  alias  1953, 
bere  messager  5142,  eeke  leek  6153,  potestate  estaat  7599,  wolde 
brynge,  for  her  lyvyng  8101,  of  hew,  at  newe  8253,  withoute  youre 
witynge,  in  this  thing,  in  your  wirching  8368,  mighte,  to  sight 
8556,  solace  alias  9149,  atte  laste,  it  cast  9827,  est  beste  10773, 
her  witte,  it  8303,  rest,  he  keste  10663,  hert  smerte  10793,  kepyng 
rynge  10965,  hoste  wost  11007,  ever  dissevere  12802,  Galiene 
Egipciene  Arrabiene  sleen  15822,  matere  gramer  14946,  tresor 
Ifabugodonosore  15629,  gold  olde  15645,  may  aye  17105,  leye 
pray  way  8753. 

These  cases  are  often  mere  shps  of  the  pen  and  can  easily  be 
corrected.  The  considerations  in  §§  4  &  5,  will  be  sufficient  to 
explain  them  all,  and  they  must  be  all  reckoned  as  errors  of  writing, 
not  of  rhyme.  Poor  Chaucer  is  very  pathetic  in  reference  to  the 
damage  done  to  his  verse  by  scribes.  In  Troylus  and  Cryseyde 
5 "74  he  says,  addressing  his  "  litel  boke," 

And  for  ther  is  so  grete  dyversite 
In  Englissh ,  and  in  writynge  of  our  tonge, 
So  preye  I  to  God,  that  non  myswrite  the 
JSTe  the  mys-metere,  for  defaute  of  tonge ! 
And  red  wher  so  thow  be,  or  elles  songe, 
That  thou  be  understonde,  God  I  beseche ! 
But  yet  to  purpos  of  my  rather  speche. 

And  what  he  suffered  from  the  carelessness  of  scribes  is  well  ex- 
hibited in  his  address  to  his  own  scrivener,  which  by  the  bye  has 
itself  been  much  injui^ed  in  transcribing.!    He  is  made  to  say:  6*307 

Adam  Scrivener,  if  ever  it  the  hefall 

Boece  or  Troilus  for  to  write  new, 

Under  thy  long  locks  maist  thou  have  the  scall. 

But  after  my  making  thou  write  more  trew ! 

So  oft  a  day  I  mote  thy  werke  renew. 

It  to  correct  and  eke  to  rubbe  and  scrape  ; 

And  all  is  thorow  thy  necligence  and  rape. 

Would  that  we  had  a  text  corrected  by  Chaucer's  hand ! 

^  Mr.  Morris  had  added  several  e\  proved"   to  suit  the    xvi  th    century 

required  by  the  language.      But  the  pronunciation.     It  is  a  wonder  we  do 

lines  are  quoted  from  Thynne's  edition  not  find  anew  in  the  second  line ;  for 

of  1532,    and    were  evidently    "im-  in  the  second,  long  in  the  third,  and 
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The  cases  in  which  short  or  long  i  rhyme  with  short  or  long  e, 
may  either  belong  to  the  class  of  accommodation  rhymes,  to  be  im- 
mediately noticed,  or  are  explicable  on  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  next  section  under  i.   The  following  are  the  chief  instances  noted : 

geven  lyven  917,  list  best  6819,  7567,  list  rest  9299,  16559, 
abrigge  alegge  9531,  swere  hire  =  A^r  11101,  12076,  pulpit  iset 
13806,  shitte  =  shut  lette  14660. 

There  remain  only  nine  instances  of  other  classes  to  be  considered, 
and  some  of  these  are  patent  clerical  errors.  Thus  since  hye  is  con- 
stantly found  for  high,  it  follows  that  in :  charged  hem  in  hyghe, 
some  remedy e  4629,  the  gh  is  a  mere  error  of  the  writer.  In : 
tyrant  Buserus,  serpent  veneneus  15589,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
-neus  is  a  clerical  error  for  -fnous,  which  would  give  a  perfect  rhyme 
and  be  a  correct  form,  as  Mr.  Morris  reads  and  as  is  found  in 
16063.  The  common  yen  for  eyes,  shows  that  the  initial  e,  in  : 
thin  outer  eyen,  may  well  aspien  12426,  is  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen. 
The  rhymes :  alle  thastates,  of  debates,  desolat  4548  are  manifestly 
clerical  errors,  and  we  have  probably  to  read :  thastat  (=  the 
estate)  debat,  desolat.     The  lines 

There  saw  he  hartes  with  her  homes  hee 

The  gretest  that  were  ever  seen  with  eye,     11503 

given  in  "Wright  and  Tyrwhitt  (who  has  hie  eie)  are  not  in  Morris, 
and  correspond  to  a  gap  in  the  Harleian  MS.  If  genuine,  the 
rhyming  words  should  clearly  be  the  common  pair  hye  ye  or  heighe 
eyghe.  In:  more  and  lasse,  marquisesse  8816,  lasse  is  evidently  a 
clerical  error  for  lesse,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  MS.  Dd.  4.  24, 
University  Library,  Cambridge. 

The  rhyme:  i-eased,  y-preised,  6511,  is  given  as:  y-eased 
y-presed  2-234  by  Morris,  and:  esed  ypreised  by  Tyrwhitt,  but  the 
Harl.  7334  reads:  I  eased,  y  pleased,  and  the  Landsd.  851  esede 
yplesede.^     These  are  usual  rhymes.     Lastly :  jelousye  me  1809, 

more  in  the  fourth  line  are  evident  in-       cessarily  added  in  mote,  werke,  eTce;  and 
sertions  ;  e  final  was  omitted  in  befalle,       thorow  should  be  thurgh.     The  lines 
newe,  scalle,  trewe,  renewe,  and  unne-      may  then  have  possibly  sounded  thus  : 
(Aadaam  Skrnneer-,  ii  ear  it  dhee  hefal-e 
Bo,ees*  or  Troo'ilus  to  xwirie  neu'e, 
TJn-der  dh^■  lok-es  maist  dhu  nan  dhe  skal*e 
But  aft'er  •vnii  maak•^■q•  dhu  xwivie,  treu'e ! 
So  oft  a  dai  ii  moot  dhi  werk  reneu-e, 
It  to  korekt-  and  eek  to  rub  and  skraa'pe, — 
And  al  is  thurkwh  -dhw  negh'dzhens*  and  raa*pe  !) 
1  'W'right  says  in  a  footnote :  "  The      y -pleased,   for    flattery    and    pleasing, 
Harl.  MS.  reads   y -pleased:    but   the       named  at  first,  are  repeated  2l%  flattery 
reading  I  have  adopted  seems  to  give       and  attendance,  business,  afterwards.  The 
the  best  sense."     The  context  as  well      whole  passage,  inserting  the  bracketed 
as  the  rhyme  declares    in  favour   of      words,  runs  thus  in  the  Harl.  7334 : — 
Some  fayden  [j^at]  oure  herte  is  moft  I  eafed 
Whan  [I'at]  we  ben  y  flaterid  and  y  pleafsed 
He  go})  ful  neigh  j^e  foth  I  wil  not  lye 
A  man  fchal  wynne  vs  beft  wi]?  flaterye 
And  with  attendaunce  and  [wi])]  bufyneffe 
Ben  we  y  limed  boj^e  more  and  lefle. 
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is  not  even  an  approacli  to  rhyme  and  is  manifestly  corrupt.  I 
find  on  examination  that  all  the  other  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
leadjolife,  which  is  Tyrwhitt's  reading,  and  is  no  doubt  correct. 
The  rhyme:  mercy  sey  13308,  will  be  specially  examined  in  the 
next  section,  under  I,  when  it  will  be  shewn  from  other  MSS. 
that  the  proper  reading  is :  mercy  sy. 

This  examination  is  calculated  to  make  us  feel  confident  in  the 
correctness  of  our  first  principle  as  applied  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
On  extending  the  examination  over  the  whole  of  Chaucer's  poems, 
the  following  faulty  rhymes  are  all  that  I  have  noted,  which  do  not 
admit  of  an  immediate  correction.  Except  in  certain  pieces,  of 
which  the  originals  are  thereby  proved  to  be  of  very  doubtful 
authority,  and  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the  faulty  rhymes  will 
be  found  exceedingly  rare.  The  citations  refer  to  the  volume  and 
page  of  Mr.  Morris's  edition,  and  the  references  to  the  original  MSS. 
or  editions,  are  all  given. 


Vols.  II.  &  III. 

1.  The  Canterbury/  Tales,  from  the 
Harl.  MS.  7334,  collated  with  Lans- 
downe  MS.  851.  After  the  previous 
examination  this  may  be  said  to  have 
no  faulty  rhymes. 

Vol.  IV. 

2.  The  Court  of  Love,  pp.  1-50  :  from 
Trin.  Coll.  Cam.  MS.  R.  iii.  20  :  write 
aright  1,  discrive  high  4,  wonderly 
signifie  4,  degree  je=eye  5,  white  de- 
lite  hight  6,  hie  crye  whye  10,  I  espye 
ye=ei/e  10,  hie  besyly  je=eye  11,  fan- 
tasy e  merily  1 5,  ye  =  eye  pretily  1 5,  white 
delite  sight  16,  eschewe  newe  due  17, 
ben  engyne  19,  ye  =eye  wonderly  hie  24, 
se  je=eye  27,  she  we  hewe  34,  by  nye  = 
near  34,  modifie  truly  35,  avowe  wowe 
=woo  ho  we  42,  I  flye  sodenly  45, 
treAve  dewe  pursue  48. 

3.  The  Farlement  of  Briddes,  or  the 
Assembly  of  Foules,  pp.  51-74,  fi-om 
Bodleian  MS,  Fairfax  16,  collated  with 
Harleian  MS.  7333,  and  Bodleian  MS. 
Seld.  B.  24.     None. 

4.  The  JBoke  of  Cupide,  God  of  Love, 
or  the  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale, 
pp.  75-86,  from  Bodleian  MS.  Fairfax 
16,  collated  with  Harl.  MS.  7333,  and 
Bodleian  MS.  Seld.  B   24.     None. 

5.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  pp.  87- 
107,  from  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer 
1597  and  1602,  no  manuscript  copy 
being  known :  \\iQ=high  certainely  87, 
truly  company  93,  melody  soothly  93, 
company  lady  richely  98,  sautry  craftely 
98,  womanly  daisie  99,  company  friendly 
103,  properly  company  103,  chivalry 
worthy  104,  victory  mightily  104,  com- 
pany humbly  \n.Q=  haste  107. 


6.  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  p.  108, 
from  Harl.  MS.  2280  collated  with 
Harl.  MSS.  1239,  2392,  3943,  and 
Additional  MS.  12044.  Troye,  joye, 
fro  the  108,  contrarie  debonaire  staire 
116. 

Vol.  V. 
Troylus  and  Cry  sey  de  continued,  pp. 
1-77.     None. 

7.  Chauceres  A.  B.  C,  called  La 
Frier e  de  Nostre  Dame,  pp.  78-85,  fi'om 
the  Bodl.  MS.  Fairfax  16,  collated 
with  a  MS.  in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
Glasgow,  medycine  resygne  81,  this 
rhyme  is  probably  correct. 

8.  Chauceres  Bream,  pp.  86-154, 
fi-om  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer  1597 
and  1602,  no  manuscript  copy  being 
known :  eeTie  =  eyen  kene  87,  was  glasse 
88,  paire  here  (this  word  seems  to  have 
been  supplied  by  the  editor)  88,  hie  = 
high  sie  =  see  88,  be  companie  89-90, 
come  some  92,  undertaketh  scapeth  96, 
grene  jene=eyen  96,  place  was  100, 
named  attained  104,  een=eyen  queen 
106,  joyously  harmony  107,  gentilnesse 
peace  (?)  107,  be  companie  108,  de- 
stroid  conclude  108,  vertuous  use 
110,  signe  encline  (?)  113,  resigne 
nine  (?)  120,  found  bond  126,  re- 
member tender  129,  fiftene,  an  even 
132,  ligne  compane  132,  safety  com- 
pany 133-4,  greene  eene=eyen  138,  cry 
company  138,  softely  harmony  141, 
nine  greene  (?)  142,  vertuouse  use  143, 
company  by  147. 

9.  The  Boke  of  the  Fuchesse,  or  the 
Fethe  of  Blanche,  pp.  155-195,  from 
the  Bodl.  MS.  Fairfax.  16  :  Pythagoras 
ches  175. 
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10.  Of  Quene  Anehjda  and  False 
Arcyte.  pp.  196-208,  from  the  Bodl. 
MS.  Fairfax,  16.     None. 

1 1 .  The  Bouse  of  Fame,  pp.  209-275, 
from  the  Bodl.  MS.  Fairfax,  16.    None. 

12.  The  Legende  of  Goode  Women, 
pp.  276-361,  from  the  Bodl.  MS.  Fair- 
fax, 16,  collated  with  Bodl.  MS.  Seld. 
B.  24,  MSS.  Harl.  9832,  Addit.  12524 
(British  Museum)  and  Gg.  4.  27,  in  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge,  pri- 
vately printed  by  H.  Bradshaw,  Cam- 
bridge, 1864.     None. 

Vol.  VI. 

13.  The  Romaimt  of  the  Rose,  pp. 
1-234,  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow  :  be 
nycetie  1,  samet  delit(?)  27,  loreyes 
oliveris  41,  I  maladie  57,  hastily  com- 
pany 57,  generaly  vilanye  67,  worthy 
curtesie  68,  more  are  68,  abrode  for- 
weriede  78,  annoy  away  (?)  82,  escape 
make  84,  joye  conveye  (?)  89,  curtesie 
gladly  91,  foly  utterly  97,  laste  barste 
97,  foly  hastily  99,  100,  werye  seye  99, 
redily  maistrie  101,  flaterie  uttirly  103, 
affere  debonaire  105,  bothom  salvacioun 
106,  angerly  villanye  107,  espie  sikirlye 
116,  folilye  jelousye  116-7,  jelousie  I 
1 19, 1 26,  I  lechery  119,  bothoms  sesouns 
122,    high    delyverly    123,    certeynly 

jelousie  123,  glotouns  bothoms  131, 
storme  corne  132,  sikirly  foly  136, 
bittirly  foly  138,  I  curtesie  139,  lorde 
rewarde  141,  seignorie  I  142,  ever 
fer  (?)  146,  engendrure  plesyng  147, 
companye  disrewlilye  149,  servise  preise 
=-praise  151,  worthy  drurie  154,  vice 
wys  164,  to  bye  hastdy  171,  &y=part 
of  the  second  syllable  of  fysic,  foly  175, 
covertly  ipocrisie  186,  company  outerly 
192,whye  ixegeixie  =  tricJcery  194,  com- 
panye I  209,  mekely  trechery  223, 
sobrely,  je  vous  die  225. 

14.  Gomplaynte  of  a  Loveres  Lyfe,  or 
the  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight, 
pp.  235-259,  from  the  Bodl.  MS.  Fair- 
fax, 16:  white  bryght  nyght  235, 
grevously  petously  malady  240,  felyngly 
malady  242. 

15.  The  Complaynt  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  pp.  260-274,  from  the  Bodl. 
MS.  Fairfax,  16,  collated  with  MS. 
Ff.  1,  6,  in  the  University  Libraiy, 
Cambridge,  edition  of  H.  Bradshaw, 
1864.     None. 

16.  A  goodly  Ballade  of  Chaucer y 


pp.  275-277,  from  Thynne's  edition  of 
1532  :  supposeth  ryseth  277. 

n.  A  Praise  of  Women,  pp.  278- 
284,  from  Thynne's  edition  of  1532. 
None. 

18.  The  Oompleynte  of  the  Dethe  of 
Bite,  pp.  285-286,  from  Bodl.  MS. 
Fairfax,  16,  collated  with  Harl.  MS.  78. 
None. 

19.  Ballade  de  Vilage  Sauns  Peyn- 
ture,  pp.  289-292,  from  Bodl.  MS. 
Fairfax,  16.     None. 

20.  Ballade  sent  to  King  Richard, 
pp.  292-293,  from  Bodl.  MS.  Fairfax, 
16.     None. 

21.  The  Compleynte  of  Chaucer  to 
his  Purse,  p.  294,  from  Bodl.  MS. 
Fairfax,  16,  collated  with  Harl.  MS. 
7333  and  Bodl.  Seld.  B.  24.     None. 

22.  Good  Counseilof  Chaucer,  p.  295, 
from  Bodl.  MS.  Fairfax,  16,  collated 
with  Cotton  MS.  Otho  A.  xviii.,  and 
MS.  Gg.  4,  27,  in  Univ.  Lib.  Cam. 
And  Add.  MS.  10340,  see  Athenceum, 
14  Sept.  1867,  p.  333.     None. 

23.  Prosperity,  p.  296,  from  Bodl. 
MS,  Seld.  B.  24.     None. 

24.  A  Ballade,  pp.  296-7,  from 
Harl.  MS.  7333.     None. 

25.  L' Envoy  de  Chaucer  a  Scogan, 
pp.  297-8,  from  Bodl.  MS.  Fairfax, 
16.    None. 

26.  L' Envoy  de  Chaucer  a  Buhton, 
pp.  299-300,  from  Bodl.  MS.  Fairfax, 
16.     None. 

27.  JEtas  Prima,  pp.  300-302,  from 
MS,  Hh.  4.  12.  2,  late  MS.  Moore  947, 
in  the  Univ.  Lib.  Cam.     None. 

28.  Leaulte  vault  Richesse,  pp.  302- 
303,  from  Bodl.  MS.  Seld,  B.  24.  None. 

29.  Proverbes  of  Chaucer,  p.  303, 
from  Bodl.  MS.  Fairfax,  16.     None. 

30.  Roundel,  pp.  304-5,  reprinted 
from  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry.     None. 

31.  Virelai,  pp.  305-6,  fr'om  MS. 
E.  iii.  20,  Trin.  Coll.  Cam. :  infortunate 
fate  whate  305,  hate  desperate  estate 
306,  certayn  payn  306. 

32.  Chaucer's  Prophecy,  p.  307,  from 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  edition  of  a  MS. 
belonging  to  Mr.  Singer.     None. 

33.  Chaucer's  Words  unto  his  own 
Scrivener,  p.  307,  fi'om  Th}Tine's 
edition,  1532.  See  supra  p.  250,  note. 
None. 

34.  Orisoune  to  the  Soly  Virgin, 
pp.  308-312,  from  Bodl.  MS.  Seld.  B. 
24  :  honour  cure  310. 
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In  examining  Gower's  rhymes  througli  the  medium  of  Pauli's 
edition,  I  have  pnt  aside  his  orthography  as  of  no  value,  and  have 
reckoned  as  faulty  rhymes  only  such  as  I  could  not  immediately 
correct  by  means  of  the  results  obtained  from  an  examination  of 
Chaucer,  and  exhibited  in  the  following  sections.  The  citations 
refer  to  the  volume  and  page  of  Pauli's  edition. 

Yol.  i.  sely  privete  225,  en  ^formerly  ware  231, 

Yol.  ii.  named  proclaimed  84,  joy  money  147,  Troy  monaie  188, 
nine  peine  261,  enemy  michery  355, 

Yol.  iii.  accompteth  amounteth  54,  straught  sought  374. 

Nine  faulty  rhymes  out  of  more  than  33000  verses  would  not  be 
much.  But  in  fact  the  editor  Dr.  Pauli,  and  not  the  author,  is  the 
person  really  answerable  for  them,  as  the  following  examination 
will  shew. 

The  reading :  sely  privete  i  225,  is  wrong  on  the  face  of  it,  for 
sely  makes  no  sense  ;  the  word  is  celee  or  cde  as  in  Harl.  3490,  3869, 
7184,  and  Soc.  Ant.  MS.  134,  meaning  secret,  a  purely  Prench 
word.     The  passage  runs  thus  in  Harl.  3869. 

As  who  faij7.     I  am  so  celee 
Ther  mai  no  mannes  priuete 
Ben  heled  half  fo  wel  as  myn. 
The  reading:  er  ware  i  231,  is:  er  war  in  Harl.  7184,  but :  ar 
war  in  Harl.  3490  and  3869,  the  passage  in  the  last  being 

Of  such  enfamples  as  wer  ar 
Him  oghte  be  \q  more  war. 

The  rhyme  :  named  proclaimed  ii  84,  is  given :  named,  pro- 
clamed,  by  the  three  Harl.  MSS,  and :  naimd  proclaimd,  by  the 
Soc.  Ant.  MS.  The  first  reading  is  evidently  correct  from  the 
Prench  proclame,  and  even  Pauli  in  another  place  writes :  named 
proclamed  i  6. 

Por :  joy  money  ii  147,  Troy  monaie  ii  188,  the  Harl.  MS.  3869, 
reads :  ioye  monoie,  Troie  monoie.  These  rhymes  will  be  further 
considered  in  the  next  section  under  01. 

The  rhyme  :  nine  peine  ii  261,  is  written  :  nyne  peyne  in  Harl. 
3869,  but  this  is  an  evident  slip  for:  nyne  pyne,  the  reading  of 
Harl.  3490  and  7184. 

Por:  enemy  michery  ii  355,  both  Harl.  3490  and  Harl.  3869 
read :  enemie  micherie.^  The  enemy  is  Yenus,  and  the  word  re- 
ceives the  Prench  feminine  form,  thus,  according  to  Harl.  3869 

For  Yenus  which  was  enemie 
Of  })ilke  loues  micherie. 

The  words :  accompteth  amounteth  iii  54,  are  so  spelled  in  the 
three  Harl.  MS.,  but  as  it  is  certain  that  the  two  Prench  words 
from  which  they  have  been  taken,  had  the  same  sound,  the  rhyme 
was  really  perfect.  This  then  is  an  example  in  Gower  of  the 
retention  of  a  Prench  spelling,  which  did  not  represent  the  English 
sound,  supra,  p.  248,  note  2.     The  orthography  accompt  is  even  yet 

^  Harl.  7184  is  illegible ;  the  word  they  mean  it  is  hard  to  say ;  probably 
is  like  enme,  that  is,  there  are  five  we  should  restore  missing  letters  thus : 
strokes  between  the  two  e's,  and  what      QuemiQ. 
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retained  in  our  written  language,  thougli  generally  superseded  by 
account. 

The  words  :  straught  sought  iii  374,  were  wrongly  transcribed 
by  Pauli  from  the  Harl.  3490,  which  he  professed  to  follow  in  this 
passage,  and  which  reads  :  strauht  cauht. 

This  examination  must  be  held  to  establish  the  correctness 
of  the  first  principle  for  all  the  writings  of  Chaucer  and 
Gower.  The  exceptions  are  clearly  due  to  some  error  of  the 
editor  or  the  scribe,  or  to  certain  varieties  of  pronunciation 
which  will  meet  with  an  explanation  hereafter.  In  Chaucer's 
time  many  words  certainly  existed  in  two  or  more  forms 
either  entirely  different,  as  tho  for  tJiose,  say  for  saw,  they 
for  though,  mo  for  more,  etc.,  or  only  differing  in  a  vowel  as 
liess  for  kiss,  lest  for  list  lust,  stree  for  straw,  etc.  We  find 
instances  of  this  double  use  even  in  prose,  and  in  places 
where  the  use  was  optional,^  but  it  was  evidently  a  most 
convenient  instrument  in  the  rhymester's  hand,  and  Chaucer, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  far  greater  facilities  for  rhyme  at 
his  time  than  at  the  present,  seems  to  have  been  frequently 
*'hard  up,"^  to  jndge  by  those  numerous  little  tags  which 
appear  in  his  poetry  and  are  absent  from  his  prose,  has  ex- 
tensively availed  himself  of  them.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples  of  these  Accommodation  Rhymes,  as  I  propose  to  term 
them  : — 

rood  upon  a  mere  (=  a  mare^,  and  a  mellere  543,  gan  the  child  to 
blesse,  gan  it  kesse  8428,  holde  champartye,  may  sche  gye  1951, 
Then  pray  I  the,  to  morwe  with  a  spere  That  Arcita  me  thurgh 
the  herte  here  =  lore  2257,  unto  oon  of  tho,  moche  care  and  wo 
2353,  that  on  myn  auter  bren,  that  thou  go  hen  =  hence  2357, 
stree  =  draw  three  2935,  Paternoster  soster  ==  sister  3485,  comj^ame^ 

1  A  cook   thei  hadde  with  hem   for  851,  Harl.  1758,  MS.  Reg.  18.  C.  ii.; 

the  nones,  and  Sloane  MSS.  ]  685,  1686,  all  agree 

To  boyle    chiknes    and    the    mary  in   reading :    compame    blame.     Harl. 

bones  381 .  7335  has  come  bame,  Harl.  73^34 and  MS. 

Hence   marrybones  for   marrow    bones  Reg.  17  D.  xv.  have  both  com  pame, 

(possibly  a  reference  to  St.  Mary  le  bon)  which  Wright  prints  compame  in  one 

is  not  a  recent  vulgarism,  but  can  boast  word,  and  Morris  misprints  compaine, 

a  high  antiquity.  and  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is 

o  n  (^\.     „„  '^  ^-.TTT,  o/iTv,;c,o;rvn        a  blotch  on  the  parchment  in  Harl. 

2  Compare  Chaucer  sown  admission,       ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^    J  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^   ^^ 

And  eke  to  me  hit  is  a  grete  penaunce,       ^^st  sight  as  if  paine  and  not  pame 
o  XI-  -I?  ^^■^c^.   if«+7,   o,.«i^       were    intended,    but   such   a   mark   is 

Syth  ryme    in  Enghssh  hatA  such      ^^ever  used  throughout  the  MS.  for  the 

To    folow;   worde    by    worde    the      dot  over  an  e,  which  is  always  repre- 
,.    .,  •'  sented,  when  written,  as  it  would  be  m 

/'%/^^^^^  fl      ^   ^f  i,«w,    +1,0+      such  a  case,  by  a  flourish  like  i.     The 

Of  Graunson^   floure   of  hem    that      ^.^^^   ^^    ^g^     jjarl.    7333   was    so 

maken  m  Fraunce.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^ 

3  This  reading  is  doubtful.    Lansdown      compame,    altered    the    next    line    to 
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=  co7npagne  blame  3709,  beete  sheete  =  shoote  3927,  day  lay  =  law 
4795,  wirche=^work  cbircbe  9257,  Eve  preve=^  prove  9203,  feste 
meste  =  moste  10613,  est  almest  =  almost  15168,  als  =  also  fals 
4315,  speche  seche  =  seke  4939,  beech,  theech.  =  the  ich  =  prosper  I 
12856,  sein  =  seen  agayn  5177,  time  envenyme  6055,  nohleye, 
preye,  seye  8704,  therto,  is  do  =  idon  10313,  glayre  of  an  ey,  cley 
12734,  seye  aheye  13514,  mystrist  wist  13784,  tbe  mery  orgon,  in 
the  chirche  goon  16337. 

These  instances,  which  are  only  a  few  out  of  many,  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  scribe  was  not  content 
with  continuing  to  write  one  form  of  a  word,  and  allowing  its 
different  sounds  to  be  elicited  from  the  rhyme  (as  we  should 
now  write  a  tear,  to  tear)  but  that  he  altered  the  spelling 
when  he  wished  to  shew  a  difference  of  sound.  Hence 
although  we  have  detected  him  tripping  at  times,  from  mere 
carelessness,  we  can  feel  confident  that  when  varieties  of 
spelling  as  eyen  yen,  hye  hihe,  deyde  dyde,  etc.  constantly 
occur,  they  really  indicate  different  sounds,  such  as  for  ex- 
ample we  shall  learn  to  attribute  to  ey,  y,  ih,  in  other  com- 
binations, so  that  the  words  just  cited  should  be  read  (ai'en, 
ii'en,  nii'e  nikh'e,  daid'e  diid'e),  and  we  are  thus  led  to  a 
corroboration  of  our  third  principle  as  well  as  of  our  first. 

Having  thus  established  the  trustworthiness  of  my  instru- 
ment of  investigation,  not  merely  for  the  particular  instance 
of  this  Harleian  manuscript  7334,  but  for  all  good  MSS.  of 
the  period,  I  shall  proceed  to  apply  it  to  discover  a  complete 
system  of  pronunciation,  so  as  to  allow  us  to  declaim  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  as  they  might  have  been  read  during  his 
lifetime,  although  doubtless  with  a  modern  accent  which 
would  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  poet's  ear.  Still  this  pro- 
nunciation would  have  probably  been  perfectly  intelligible, 
while  our  modern  English  method  of  reading  must  have 
sounded  as  mere  gibberish.^ 

rhyme,   omitted  the   following  which  which  has  heen  scored  out,  as  it  was 

was  then  without  a  rhyme,  and  read :  thus  left  without  a  rhyme,  but  is  per- 

Go  from   j^e   wyndowe,   Jacke   fole  fectly  legible. 

fhee  fayde 
I  love  bette  o])er  and  ell^s  I  were  to  ^  This  opinion  I  entertain  so  strongly, 
blame  that  I  retain  its  expression  in  the  text, 
Welle  more  ]7an  J^e  by  Jhefu  and  his  notwithstanding  that  I  have  been  in- 
dame  formed,  since  it  was  written,  that  many 
So  lette  me  slepe  a  twenty  devilweye.  Early  English  scholars  adopt  systems 
The  words :  and  his  dame,  in  the  last  of  pronunciation  agreeing  in  the  main 
line  but  one,  are  in  another  ink,  and  with  our  barbarous  method  of  reading 
are  apparently  written  over  an  oblitera-  Latin  and  Greek.      While   this  sheet 
tion.     The  last  line  was  originally  pre-  was  passing  through  the  press  I  re- 
ceded by :  ceived  the  following :  "  As  to  O.E.  and 
Go  forth  thy  weye  or  elks  I  wolle  A.S.  Pronunciation,  my  scheme  is  i=i 
caste  a  stone,  of  shine,  e=ee  oi  feet,  a=a  oi  father, 
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Mode  of  Reference  to  Chaucer  and  Goioer, 

The  lines  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  will  be  cited  by  their  numbers 
in  Wright's  single  volume  edition  (p.  243  note),  the  number  refers 
to  the  first  line  or  word  cited.  The  lines  in  any  of  Chaucer's  other 
poetical  works  will  be  cited  by  the  volume  and  page  (not  number  of 
line)  in  which  they  occur  in  Morris's  edition,  a  turned  period  being 
placed  after  the  number  of  the  volume ;  thus,  4"87  means  vol.  4, 
p.  87.  As  final  words  are  usually  cited,  hardly  any  difficulty  will 
be  thus  experienced  in  finding  the  passage.  The  list  of  Chaucer's 
poems  on  pp.  251-2,  will  show  at  once  from  the  reference  the  par- 
ticular poem  in  which  the  passage  occurs.  The  lines  in  Gower  will 
be  cited  by  the  volume  and  page  in  Pauli's  edition,^  the  number 
of  the  volume  being  in  small  roman  letters  and  the  number  of  the 
pages  following  without  an  intervening  comma,  thus  ii  84  is  vol.  2, 
p.  84.  Ey  this  means  the  form  of  the  reference  distinguishes 
the  book  cited,  which  will  therefore  not  be  named. 

As  Mr.  Morris's  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  not  numbered 
throughout,  and  as  Tyrwhitt's  order  of  the  Tales  is  not  entirely  the 
same  as  Wright's,  the  following  comparison  will  be  found  useful. 
The  numbers  refer  to  the  volume  and  page  in  Morris  and  the  line  in 
Wright  and  Tyrwhitt.  Occasionally  some  lines  are  inserted  in  one 
of  these  editions  and  omitted  in  the  others,  hence  it  will  not  always 
be  possible  to  refer  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  numbers  with 
certainty,  but  the  difference  is  always  very  small,  and  if  allowed  for, 
will  create  no  confusion.  In  order  to  correspond  as  far  as  possible 
with  Tyrwhitt's  system,  Mr.  Wright's  first  line  of  a  piece  is  not 
always  numbered  consecutively  to  the  last  line  of  the  preceding 
piece,  and  his  number  6440  is  a  misprint  for  6439.  The  roman 
titles  of  the  pieces  in  the  following  table  follow  Mr.  Morris's  edition ; 
the  italic  titles  of  the  tales  have  been  added  by  the  author  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  text  of  the  poems,  for  convenience  of  reference. 

Haemoity  of  the  KEFEREisrcEs  TO  MoKEis's,  Weight's,  akd 
Tyrwhitt's  Editions  of  the  Canteebuey  Tales. 


J 


Name  of  Fiece. 


1.  The  Prologue 

2.  The  Knightes  Tale.   Palamon  and  Arcite 

3.  The  Prologue  of  the  Myller     -     -     -     - 

4.  The  Milleres  Tale.  Nicholas,  Absolon,  and 

the  Carpenter es  Wyf       -     _     _     -     - 
6.  The  Prologue  of  the  Reeve      .     -     .     - 

6.  The  Reeves  Tale,   The  Miller  of  Tromp- 

yngtoun     --------- 

7.  The  Cokes  Prologue      -".--. 


Morris. 


1 

27 
96 

98 
120 

122 
135 


Wright. 


1 

861 

3111 

3187 
3853 

3919 
4323 


Tyrwhitt. 


1 

861 
3111 

3187 
3853 

3919 
4323 


§,  =  0  of  bone,  ae=a  oi  fate,  u  =  ou  of 
house,  &c,"  a  scheme  utterly  irrecon- 
cilahle  with  the  direct  evidence  of  the 
last  chapter.  See  also  Benjamin  Thorpe 
on  the  pronunciation  of  Orrmin,  (Ana- 
lecta  Anglo-Saxonica,  1846,  8vo,  pre- 


face, p.  xi)  quoted  below  Chap.  V,  §  2, 
No.  1. 

^  Confessio  Amantis  of  John  Gower, 
edited  and  collated  with  the  best  manu- 
scripts by  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli,  London, 
Bell  and  Daldy,  1857,  8vo,  3  vols. 
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Name  of  Piece. 

The  Cokes  Tale.  The  PrenUjs  -  -  - 
The  Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyn  .  -  -  - 
The  Man  of  Lawes  Prologue  -  -  -  - 
The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale.  Constance  -  - 
The  Prologue  of  the  Wyf  of  Bathe  -  - 
The  Wyf  of  Bathes  Tale.     The  Knight 

and  the  Foul  Wyf.     ------ 

The  Prologue  of  the  Frere       -     -     -     - 

The  Freres  Tale.    The  Sompnour  and  the 

Bevyl   ---------- 

The  Sompnoures  Prologue  -     -     -     -     - 

The  Sompnoures  Tale.     The  Frere  and 

the  Iloiisbond  man    ------ 

The  Clerk  of  Oxenfordes  Prologue  -  - 
The  Clerkes  Tale.     Grisildes.       -     -     - 

Pars  Secunda - 

Incipit  tertia  pars      ------ 

Incipit  quarta  pars    ------ 

Incipit  pars  quinta    ------ 

Pars  sexta       -------- 

L'Envoye  de  Chaucer  -  -  -  -  - 
Prologue  of  the  Marchaundes  Tale  -  - 
The  Marchaundes  Tale.  January  and  May 
The  Squyeres  Prologue  -  -  -  -  - 
The  Squyeres  Tale.     Camhynskan.     -     - 

Incipit  secunda  pars  -  -  -  -  - 
The  Frankeleynes  Prologe  -  -  -  - 
The  Frankeleynes  Tale.     Arveragus  and 

Borygen      --------- 

The  Secounde  Nonnes  Tale.     Cecilie. 
The  Prologe  of  the  Chanounes  Yeman    - 
The   Chanounes  Yemannes   Tale.      The 

False  Chanoun  and  the  Prcst  -  -  - 
The  Doctoures  Prologe  ----- 
Tale  of  the  Doctor  of  Phisik.  Virginius. 
The  Prologue  of  the  Pardoner  -  -  - 
The  Pardoneres  Tale.     The  Thre  Riot- 

toiires    ---------- 

The  Schipmannes  Prologue     -     -     -     - 

The  Schipmannes  Tale.    Ban  Johan  and 

the  Marchaunt      ------- 

The  Prioresses  Prologe       -     -     -     -     - 

The  Prioresses  Tale.     The  litel  Clergeoun 

and  the  Jewes.      ------- 

Prologe  to  Sire  Thopas 

The  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas 

Prologe  to  Melibeus       ------ 

The  Tale  of  Melibeus,  prose    -     -     -     - 

The  Prologe  of  the  Monkes  Tale  -  -  - 
The  Monkes  Tale.    The  harm,  of  hem  that 

stood  in  heigh  degre   ------ 

The  Prologe  of  the  Nonne  Prestes  Tale. 
The  Nonne  Prest  his  Tale.  Chaunteclere. 
The  Prologue  of  the  Maunciples  Tale  - 
The  Maunciples  Tale.     Phebus  and  the 

White  Crow    -------- 

The  Prologe  of  the  Persones  Tale  -  - 
The  Persones  Tale,  prose    ----- 


Morris. 

2-136 

2-138 

2-170 

2-173 

2-206 

2-232 

2-245 

2-246 

2-258 

2-259 

2-278 

2-280 

2-284 

2-292 

2-297 

2-302 

2-307 

2-315 

2-317 

2-318 

2-354 

2-355 

2-365 

3-1 

3-2 

3-29 

3-46 

3-60 

3-75 

3-75 

3-85 

3-90 

3106 

3-107 

3-121 

3-122 

3-130 

3-131 

3-138 

3-139 

3-198 

3-201 

3-227 

3-229 

3-249 

3-252 

3-261 

3-263 

Wright,    j  Tyrxvhitt. 


4363 

4421 
4519 
5583 

6439 
6847 

6881 

7247 

7291 

7877 

7933 

8073 

8325 

8486 

8661 

8815 

9053 

9089 

9121 

10293 

10323 

10661 

10985 

11041 
11929 
12482 

12940 
13410 
13416 
13702 

13878 
14384 

14412 
14846 

14864 
15102 
15123 
15327 

15375 

15477 
16253 
16307 
16933 

17037 
17295 


4363 

4421 
4519 
5583 

6439 

6847 

6883 

7247 

7291 

7877 

7933 

8073 

8325 

8486 

8661 

8815 

9053 

9089 

9121 

10293 

10323 

10661 

10985 

11041 
15469 
16022 

16188 
11929 
11935 
12221 

12263 
12903 

12931 
13365 

13383 
13621 
13642 
13847 

13895 

13997 
14773 
14827 
16950 

17054 
17312 
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§  2.— The   Vowels. 
Long  and  Short  Vowels. 

The  orthograpliic  custom  of  the  Germanic  languages  is  to 
consider  a  final  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable  long,  and  a 
vowel  in  a  syllable  closed  by  a  consonant  short.  The  physio- 
logical cause  for  the  duplication  of  a  consonant  between  two 
vowels  to  indicate  the  shortening  of  the  first  vowel  has  been 
already  explained,  p.  55.  But  long  vowels  also  occur  in 
syllables  closed  by  a  consonant,  and  here  the  writers  have 
generally  been  put  to  great  straits.  Orrmin  by  simply  leav- 
ing the  consonant  single  after  a  long  vowel,  and  always 
doubling  it  after  a  short  one,  escaped  the  difficulty.  In  the 
oldest  Germanic  monument,  Uphilas's  Gospels,  the  Greek 
custom  of  using  different  signs  for  long  and  short  (e,  o)  was 
usually  followed,  thus  e  ai,  o  au  were  generally,  =  [ee  e,  oo  o) 
Long  i  was  represented  by  e/,  following  the  Greek  custom  of 
pronouncing  ei  at  that  and  the  present  time.  Long  a,  w, 
were  not  distinguished  from  short,  even  if  the  real  long 
(aa,  uu)  existed  in  Gothic.^ 

In  Anglosaxon  an  accent  is  occasionally  placed  over  the 
long  vowel,  but  it  is  frequently  omitted.  In  modern  high 
German  and  Dutch  aa^  ee,  oo  are  often  used  for  the  long 
vowels,  but  this  system  of  reduplication  does  not  extend  to 
long  i  and  long  u.  When  the  i  was  not  dotted,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  distinguish  ii  from  u,  and  the  combination 
uu  might  be  read  iiu,  un^  im,  mi,  ini,  which  seems  sufficiently 
to  explain  the  non-use  of  reduplication  to  express  these  pro- 
longations. Still  I  find  reduplication  sufficiently  distinct 
even  in  these  cases,  provided  that  the  i  is  properly  dotted, 
and  hence  I  have  employed  it  consistently  in  palaeotype. 

In  Chaucer,  as  represented  by  our  MS.,  reduplication  is 
not  unfrequently  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  aa,  ee,  oo,  but  as 
the  writer  often  neglects  to  mark  the  distinction  (compare  : 
in  such  a  caas  657,  arwes  in  a  cas  2081),  and  sometimes 
employs  ee  where  we  expect  to  find  a  short  vowel  (as  weel  for 
wel  2125),  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this  ortho- 
graphy. The  fact,  however,  that  both  short  and  long  a,  e,  i,  o 
rh3^me  with  each  other,  but  that  long  u  and  short  u  never 
rhyme,  leads  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sounds  of  the 
long  and  short  a,  e,  i,  o  differed  only  in  quantity,  but  the 
sounds  of  long  and  short  u  differed  also  in  quality.  This 
general  conclusion,  will  be  abundantly  confirmed. 

^  See  an  account  of  the  values  of  the  Gothic  letters,  Chapter  V,  §  4,  No.  3. 
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A  —  XIV  TH  Century. 

That  long  and  short  a  could  not  be  very  different  from  (aa,  a) 
we  have  already  seen.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  after  such 
a  lapse  of  time  between  (a,  a)  and  it  is  safer  probably  to  consider 
(aa,  a)  as  the  real  sounds.  The  effect  of  a  preceding  w  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  felt ;  that  is,  a  in  was^  warm  would  not  have 
differed  from  a  in  has^  harm. 

Latust  ehymes.  ...  as  assoillyng  saveth,  a  significavit  663,  where 
the  old  habit  of  reading  the  Latin  termination  -it  as  (-ith)  may 
have  been  alluded  to ;  ^  the  Psalm  of  Da\ad,  cor  meum  eructavit  7515 ; 

Yet  spak  this  child,  when  spreynde  was  the  water, 

And  song,  0  alma  redemptoris  mater.  15051 

My  teeme  is  alway  oon,  and  ever  was, 

Radix  malorum  est  cupiditas.  13748' 

On  which  was  first  i-writen  a  crowned  A, 

And  after  that,  Amor  vincit  omnia.  161 

These  examples  lead  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  a  was  called 
(aa),  and  that  saveth,  David,  water,  was  were  pronounced  (saaveth, 
Daa'vid,  waa'ter,  was).  Hence  also  the  words  rhyming  with  was 
will  have  (-as)  or  (-aas),  e.g.  hire  statue  clothed  was,  arwes  in  a 
cas  2081,  therto  chosen  was,  such  a  caas  2111,  he  walketh  forth  a 
pas,  ther  hir  temple  was  2219,  this  hors  of  Iras,  siege  of  Troye  was 
10619,  of  Macedon  he  was,  alas,  such  a  caas,  thyn  sis  fortune  is 
tomed  into  an  aas  16142,  where  sis,  aas  are  six,  ace.  These  words 
give  the  key  to  many  others,  thus :  in  this  caas,  of  solas  799,  and 
all  words  of  that  kind  now  usually  spelled  -ace,  as  :  paas  Thomas 
827.  We  should  also  conclude  that  in:  caught  in  his  lace,  this 
trespace  1819,  we  ought  to  read  laas,  trespas,  as  in:  a  dagger 
hangyng  on  a  laas  394  &c. 

French  ehymes.  .  .  .  hadde  thei  ben  to  blame,  to  be  clept  madame 
377,  hadde  hosen  of  the  same,  no  wight  clepe  hir  but  madame  3953, 
fy  for  shame,  sayde  thus  Madame  16377,  it  happed  him  par  cas, 
ther  the  poysoun  was.  14300 

This  last  example  confirms  one  of  the  Latin  rhymes.  In  the 
other  examples  observe  that  Madame  is  a  word  which  has  preserved 
its  Prench  sound  (or  what  is  meant  to  be  such)  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  hence  the  rhymes  with  it  are  conclusive. 

Shoet  and  long  a  ehymes. 

A  long  snrcote  of  pers  uppon  he  hadde 

And  by  his  side  he  bar  a  rusty  bladde.         619 

Here,  judging  by  the  modem  use,  blade  is  spelled  Hadde  simply 
to  secure  the  rhyme,  that  is  the  long  vowel  is,  for  the  occasion, 
treated  as  a  short  one.  This  of  course  could  not  be  done  if  the 
quality  of  the  vowels  changed  with  the  length,  as  in  the  present 
had,  blade.     In  the  following  example — 

Each  after  other  clad  in  clothes  blaJce 

But  such  a  cry  and  such  a  woo  they  malie.      901 

1  See  Salesbury,  infra.  Chap.  YIII,  §  1,  under  T. 
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we  have  exactly  the  converse,  the  vowel  in  hlaclce  being  lengthened 
to  rhyme  with  make.  This  is  also  the  case  in  :  I  may  no  longer 
tarry y  lady  seinte  Mary  7185,  where  the  correct  reading  would 
probably  be  iarie^  Marie,  In  ags.  both  hlced  and  hlmc  had  short 
vowels. 

The  pronunciation  of  «  in  Chaucer,  which  scarcely  admitted  of 
doubt  before,  is  so  clearly  indicated  by  these  three  classes  of  ex- 
amples, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  accumulate  passages  of  the  last 
kind,  those  cited  in  the  first  two  cases  are  all  that  I  have  observed 
of  that  description  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  We  must,  there- 
fore, conclude  that 

A  in  the  xivth.  century  was  always  either  (aa,  a)  or  {aa^  «). 
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Pinal  e  presents  peculiar  difficulties,  and  will  therefore  be  treated 
separately  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  chapter  after  the  other 
vowels  and  the  consonants  have  been  fully  considered.  At  present 
it  may  be  assumed  to  be  pronounced  as  the  inflexional  German  final 
6  (p.  195,  note)  in  all  cases  where  it  ends  a  line  or  seems  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  metre,  and  to  be  otherwise  omitted  in  pronunciation, 
leaving  the  precise  discrimination  of  these  cases  to  future  investigation. 

The  combination  ee  is  used  so  frequently  in  place  of  e  long,  that 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  different  letter.  The  combination  ea 
is  rare,  but  occurs  most  frequently  in  ease^  'please^  which  are  also 
found  without  a.  JEo,  oe  are  occasionally  used  instead  of  e,  when 
an  e  usurps  the  place  of  o,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  variation  of  sound.  le  and  e  alternate  in  some  words,  especially 
matiere  matere^  Mere  here,  but  ie  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
special  signification  distinct  from  e.  The  modern  pronunciation  of 
the  e,  and  the  separation  of  its  long  sound  into  (ee,  ii)  which  was 
confirmed  in  the  xvi  th  century,  does  not  appear  to  have  commenced. 

Latest  E-htmes. — The  only  Latin  word  ending  in  e  which  con- 
cludes lines  in  Chaucer  is  henedicite^  and  this  was  almost  always 
pronounced  in  three  syllables,  but  whether  (ben'diste)  or  (ben*aite, 
ben'ete), — compare  Seint  Beneyt  173,  and  the  modem  Bennet — I 
am  not  able  to  say,  I  incline  however  to  (ben*ete).^  The  following 
are  all  the  passages  in  which  I  have  observed  the  occurrence  of  this 
word,  and  as  most  of  them  illustrate  the  sound  of  e,  ee,  it  may  be 
best  to  cite  them  all  at  length. 

The  god  of  love,  a !  benedicite  (5  syllables) 
How  mighty  and  how  gret  a  lord  is  he.         1787 
To  fighte  for  a  lady  ;   benedicite ! 
It  were  a  lusty  sighte  for  to  see.  2117 

"What  ?  Absolon,  what  ?  Cristes  swete  tree ! 
"Why  ryse  ye  so  rathe  ?  benedicite.  3765 

^  Prof.  Child  (infra,   §   5,   art.   96)       has  five  syllables.    The  word  has  always 
suggests  bencite  as  the  contraction  and      five  syllables  in  Gower. 
suspects  a  lacuna  in  v.  1787,  where  it 
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Ey,  henedicite !  than  had  I  foule  i-sped.  4218 

What  roune  ye  with  hir  maydeues  ?  benedicte, 
Sir  olde  lecchour,  let  thi  japes  be.  5823 

And  chyding  wyves  maken  men  to  fle 
Out  of  here  oughne  hous  ;   a,  henedicite.  6861 

And  sayd,  0  deere  housbond,  henedicite, 
Eareth  every  knight  with  his  wyf  as  ye.  6669 

1  trowe  thou  hast  som  frere  or  prest  with  the. 
"Who  clappith  ther  ?  sayd  this  widow,  henedicite.     7165 
Til  atte  last  he  sayde,  God  yow  se  ! 
This  lord  gan  loke,  and  sayde,  Benedicite.  7751 

A  Avyf  P  a !  seinte  Mary,  benedicite, 
How  might  a  man  have  eny  adversite 
That  hath  a  wyf  ?  9211 

Unto  oure  oost,  he  seyde,  Benedicite ! 
This  thing  is  wonder  merveylous  to  me.  12556 

I  see  wel  that  ye  lerned  men  in  lore 
Can  mochel  good,  by  Goddes  dignitee. 
The  Person  him  answerd(3 :  Benedicite  !  14389 

0,  seinte  Mary,  benedicite  (3  syllables) 
What  eylith  this  love  at  me 

To  bynde  me  so  sore  ?  16195 

So  hidous  was  the  noyse,  a  benediciee  ! 
Certes  he  Jakke  Straw,  and  his  meyne, 
Ne  maden  schoutes  never  half  so  schrille.  16879 

These  examples  establisli  the  pronunciation  of,  in  modem  spelling, 
he,  see,  tree,  bee,  flee,  ye,  thee,  me,  as  (nee,  see,  tree,  be,  flee,  jee, 
(Ihee,  mee),  so  far  as  the  vowel  is  concerned.  The  other  rhyming 
words,  adversity,  dignity,  meny,  will  be  considered  under  I,  Y.  The 
words  thus  established  suffice  to  prove  the  pronunciation  of  many 
others  and  shew  that  the  personal  pronouns,  he,  she,  ive,  ye,  which 
were  exceptionally  pronounced  with  (ii)  in  the  xvi  th  centuiy,  (p. 
77),  and  the  combination  ee  which  was  confined  to  (ii)  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  same  century  (p.  79),  had  in  Chaucer's  time,  exclusively 
the  sound  of  (ee). 

It  might  seem  proper  to  reckon  among  these  Latin  rhymes 

Yet  schal  I  saven  hir,  and  the,  and  me, 
Hastow  nat  herd  how  saved  was  Noe.  3533 

But  certeynly  no  worde  writeth  he 
Of  thilke  wikked  ensample  of  Ganace.  4497 

But  the  preceding  examples  will  also  shew  that  I{oe  Canace  must 
have  had  a  final  (ee). 

Feeistch  ehymes  ...  a  sop  in  fyn  clarre,  than  sittith  he,  9717  away 
fro  me,  as  well  as  thin  parde  5891,  the  lasse  light  ^ar^^.'  the  thar 
not  pleyne  the  5917. 

For  cosynage,  and  eek  for  bele  cheer 

That  he  hath  had  ful  ofte  time  heer.  14820 

Lois^G  AND  Shoet  Ehymes  .  .  .  trapped  in  steel,  dyapredw^^/  2159, 
here  the  long  pronunciation  of  wel  is  not  noted  as  it  is  in 

Som  wol  been  armed  on  here  legges  weel, 

And  have  an  ax,  and  eek,  a  mace  oi  steel.     2126 

Thanked  be  fortune,  and  hire  false  wheel, 

That  noon  estat  assureth  to  ben  iveel.  927 

His  eyen  steep,  and  rollying  in  his  heed 

That  stemed  as  a  forneys  of  a  lecd.  201 
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Here  head,  lead  arc  now  both  short  (ned,  led).  They  may  have 
been  both  long  occasionally,  as  bread,  dead  spelled  breed,  deed  147. 
In :  Jerusalem,  a  straunge  stveem  465,  both  words  may  have  been 
pronounced  with  (eem).  But  in:  I  holde  my  pees,  al  the  prees  5096, 
we  have  either  short  and  long  rhyming,  or  else  a  short  lengthened 
to  rhyme  with  the  long.  In  cither  case  the  sound  of  long  e  is 
shewn  to  be  (ee). 

In  the  following  examples  we  have  words  written  in  the  xvi  th 
century  with  ee  and  then  pronounced  (ii),  rhyming  with  words  then 
written  ea  and  pronounced  (ee).  Those  afterwards  vmtten  with  ee 
will  be  italicised  for  distinction  :  ful  lene,  no  calf  j-sene  593,  this 
cost  (coast)  so  clone,  that  ther  nys  no  ston  j-sene  11307,  his  speche, 
gladly  teche  309,  it  needeth  nat  the  teche,  I  the  byseche  3599, 
wolde  han  caught  a  sleep,  Johan  the  clerk  up  leep  4225,  in  this 
drede,  at  thy  grete  neede  5077,  at  lui^feet,  and  of  a  man  he  eet  2049, 
a  child  that  is  i-bete,  went  he  over  the  strete  3757,  in  word  and 
dede,  repentaunce  and  drede  1777,  bodyes  dede,  of  hemeys  and  of 
wede  1007,  glorious  for  to  see,  fletyng  in  the  large  see  1957,  with 
leyghen  stepe,  noon  in  chepe  755. 

In  the  next  examples  we  find  ee  rhyming  with  words  which  the 
Latin  rhymes  have  established  to  be  sounded  with  (ee) :  so  as  it 
semed  me,  of  what  degre  39,  so  ofte  of  his  degre,  hadde  he  be  bb. 

The  following  are  examples  of  words  vn:itten  with  ee  or  simple  e, 
which  were  afterwards  written  with  ea.  The  ea  words  are 
italicised:  humble  cheer,  ye  schal  heer  2221,  piled  berd,  sore  aferd 
629,  hem  to  wreke,  scholde  speke  963,  breeth,  heeth  5,  as  of  the  deth, 
upon  an  heth  608,  agreved  with  here,  to  a  bere  2059,  pite  to  heere, 
Dyane  gan  appeere  2347,  quod  sche,  in  the  salte  see  5527,  in  the 
Greete  see,  hadde  he  be  59,  or  forge  or  bete,  to  counterfete,  13432. 
These  examples  might  be  greatly  multiplied.  Ea  occurs  in :  for 
ease,  nought  displease  5709,  sche  wolde  vertu  please,  noon  ydel  ease 
8092,  his  spirit  was  at  ease,  nothing  may  me  displease  9507. 

The  use  of  eo  and  oe  is  shewn  by  the  spellings:  theof  13498, 
theves  13499  ;  eorthe  8557,  boef  9295,  poepel  9241,  pepul  2536, 
reproef  10078,  10137,  preef  5829,  reproeve  17002,  repreve  6759, 
these  latter  words  having  generally  simple  e. 

The  following  shew  the  pronunciation  of  ie  as  (ee) :  with  evel 
preef,  a  great  meschief  b^29,  al  your  greef,  an  odious  meschief  7771, 
a  theef,  mescheef  1327,  me  repreve,  we  believe  6759,  ere  that  it  was 
eve,  made  him  bileve  4993,  and  eek  a  frere,  disshe  and  matiere  6418, 
in  this  matere,  quod  the  Trere  6421. 

The  following  are  some  instances  of  words  now  spelled  with  ie 
but  apparently  only  written  with  e  in  Chaucer.  See  the  table, 
p.  104.  I  sawh  no  man  him  greve,  Osewald  the  Keeve  3857,  be 
agreved,  be  releeved  4179,  by  youre  leve,  ye  yow  not  greeve  7395, 
a  frend,  as  a  fend  5825,  loth  or  leef,  an  ivy  leef  1839,  longen  unto 
eelde,  mowen  be  unweelde  3883,  oon  bar  his  scJieeld,  in  his  hondes 
heeld  2895.  We  also  find  chierte  5978  for  cherete,  and  whiel  15482 
for  wheel. 
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These  rhymes  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
one  general  sound  of  e,  ee^  ea,  eo,  oe,  ie  in  Chaucer  was  (ee) 
long  or  (e)  short,  and  they  leave  no  room  to  conclude  that  e 
was  ever  pronounced  as  (i)  except  in  the  prefix  he  which 
we  find  written  indifierently  be  bi.  The  double  forms  lesse 
lasse,  left  laft,  seem  however  to  indicate  that  e  short  wa 
occasionally  pronounced  as  broadly  as  (a) .  In  the  xiii  th 
century  this  was  certainly  dialectic,  and  the  various  forms 
may  have  remained  in  use  during  the  xiv  th.  Perhaps  the  e 
was  generally  broad,  as  (e)  rather  than  (e) .  In  the  same  way 
we  shall  find  /  short  to  have  been  occasionally  pronounced  as 
(e),  and  this  might  be  rather  held  to  indicate  the  broader 
sound  of  {i),  for  «,  or  the  finer  sound  of  {e)  for  e.  Such 
delicate  distinctions,  difiicult  to  appreciate  in  actual  living 
speech,  are  quite  beyond  our  grasp  at  such  a  remote  period, 
and  we  must  be  content  with  one  form  (e)  for  the,  possibly, 
three  forms  {e,  e,  e).  It  is  indeed  very  probable  that  all 
three  coexisted,  and  were  not  discriminated  by  the  speakers 
themselves.     Practically  this  is  the  case  at  present. 
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It  is  needless  to  shew  that  ««",  ay  were  generally  (ai)  and  au,  aw 
generally  (au).  They  could  not  have  had  any  other  sound,  as  we 
saw  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  p.  238.  But  whether  any 
distinction  was  made  between  ei  and  ai  may  be  doubtful.  In  the 
greater  part  of  modem  Germany,  ei,  ai  are  both  (ai),  and  they  seem 
to  have  both  had  the  same  sound  in  Chaucer.  Thus  we  have  them 
rhyming  together  in 

That  we  with  pitous  hert  unto  yow  playne 

And  let  youre  eeris  my  vols  not  disdeyne.        7973 

^vX  'plaijne  is  written  ^/^yw<9  in 

He  was  out  cast  to  wo  and  into  peyne. 

0  glotony,  wel  ought  us  on  the  pleyne.  13926 

Again:  I  wot  it  well  certeyn,  I  dar  well  sayn  8185,  may  be 
compared  with  :  myn  harmes  not  bewreye,  I  may  not  seye  2231. 
In  13335,  13511  thay  occurs  for  they.  And  generally  the  same 
words  constantly  vary  from  ey  to  ay,  and  conversely,  so  that  the 
phonetic  identity  of  ey,  ay  is  the  only  legitimate  inference.  Thus  : 
for  sche  was  feir,  to  maken  hir  his  heir  3975,  what  so  men  jape  or 
pleye,  holden  the  righte  iveye  9263,  companyes  tweye,  that  cowthe 
seye  =  say  2591, 

Kepeth  this  child,  al  he  it  foul  or  fair,  .... 
Crist  whan  him  lust  may  sende  me  an  hair 
More  agreahle  than  this.  5184 

"Well  wiste  he  hy  the  drought,  and  by  the  reyn, 
The  yeeldyng  of  his  seed  and  of  his  greyn.        597 
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And  Venus  faylitli  wher  Mercury  is  reysed 

Thcrfor  no  womman  of  clerkes  is  preiscd.         6287 

Ben  thay  us  secly  men  for  to  desceyve 

And  from  a  soth  euer  wel  thay  weyve  =  they  waive.     10297 

The  assumption  that  ai  was  pronounced  as  (ai)  is  confirmed  hy^ 
the  French  rhyme  :  how  lasteth  hir  vitaille,  no  wight  but  Crist 
sauuzfaile,  it  was  a  gret  mervaile  4919,  and  the  Latin  rhyme,  as  all 
rhymes  with  Scripture  names  must  he  considered :  the  mount 
of  Synay,  fasting  many  a  day,  7469. 

It  would  appear  that  (ai)  was  sometimes  lengthened  and  divided 
into  (aa,i)  forming  a  dissyllable.  Thus  seynt  is  a  monosyllable 
(saint)  in 

For  by  that  lord  that  cleped  is  seynt  Jame.     4262 

But  when  prefixed  to  the  same  name  it  becomes  a  dissyllable 
(saa,int)  in 

Wel  be  we  met,  by  God  and  seint  Jame.  7025 

Where,  however,  hy  may  have  been  omitted  after  a7id.  On  the  same 
principle  I  would  explain 

Hire  grettesfc  ooth  nas  but  by  seynt  Loy.  120 

That  is  (saa,int  Luu*i),  St.  Louis,  as  Meigret  writes  his  first  name 
Loys  in  his  TraiU  touchant  le  common  vsage,  etc.,  but  Louis  in  his 
phonetic  French  Grammar.  Prof.  Child  would  read  othey  but  this 
form  is  not  well  established. 

I  had  the  printe  of  seynt  Venus  sel.     6186 

That  seynt  Peter  hadde,  when  that  he  wente.    699 

So  also  fair  in 

To  lede  him  forth  into  difair  mede.  7621 

And  maistrye  in 

Bachus  had  of  hir  mouth  no  maistrye.  13472 

In  the  four  last  cases  there  is  no  simple  means  of  altering 
the  reading,^  and  on  repeating  the  lines  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  this  pronunciation  is  not  at  all  strained,  and  immediately  solves 
their  metrical  difficulties.  In  the  Prisoner's  Prayer,  Chap.  Y,  §  1, 
^0.  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French  diphthongs  in:  ueine  17, 
mayn  36,  are  given  to  two  musical  notes  each,  though  they  are 
frequently  given  to  single  notes,  and  other  examples  from  ]^orman 
poems  will  be  found  near  the  end  of  Chap.  Y,  §  1,  ISTo.  3. 

As  compared  with  Salesbury's  observation  that  a  in  ashe  is 
''thought  to  decline  toward  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  ^^,"  it  is 
interesting  to  note  aisshen  3880,  aissches  12735.  Four  words  now 
written  ai  were  either  always  or  occasionally  written  with  e,  ee  and 
hence  pronounced  (ee).  They  are  sustain,  hair,  slay,  strain,  and  I 
have  not  observed  more.     Thus  for  sustain  :  to  susteene,  bright  and 

'  And  sayede  twyes,  Seynt  Marye !  In  :  a  goune  cloth,  by  God,  by  seint 

Thou  arte  noyouse  for  to  cary^.    5'226  Johan.     7833 

we  should  probably  read :  Seynte  Marye.  the  word  and  has  been  probably  omitted 

Compare  before  the  second  by, 
Twelf   pens  ?   quod    sche,    now    lady 
seinte  Mary^.     7186 
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schene  1995,  sche  myhte  noulit  liir  susfene,  sit  adoun  upon  the 
grene  11173,  o  blisful  queene,  in  my  wyt  susteene  14892, 

Then  nys  ther  noon  comparisoun  bitwene 
Thy  wo,  and  any  woo  may  man  sustene.     5265 

For  hair  (ags.  liser) :  a  tufte  of  heres,  a  sonwes  eeres  557,  heer 
677,  heres  1390,  kempt  his  heere,  a  trewe  love  he  beere  3691,  myn 
olde  yeeres,  so  moulyd  as  myn  heeres  3867,  Sampson  left  his  herisy 
knt  hem  with  hir  scheris  6303,  under  his  lange  her  is,  tuo  asses 
eeris  6535.  On  the  other  hand  as  we  have  seen  that  heir  is  spelled 
heir  and  hair.     But  we  have  heire  12061,  for  hair  shirt. 

Por  shi/  (ags.  slan,  slean,  sleahan) :  or  elles  sle  liis  make  2558, 
the  freisshe  beaute  sleeth  me  sodeynly  1120,  for  curs  wol  slee  663, 
hir  self  to  sle,  as  it  thenketh  me  11709. 

The  sleer  of  himself  yet  saugh  I  there, 

His  herte-blood  hath  bathed  al  his  here.      2007 

Por  strain,  in  the  sense  of  race  (which  is  derived  from  ags,  streon, 
streonan,  strynan,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  word 
strain),  we  have 

For  God  it  woot,  that  chUder  offce  been 

Unhk  her  worthy  eldris  hem  bifore  ; 

Bounte  cometh  al  of  God,  nought  of  the  streen 

Of  which  thay  been  engendrid  and  i-bore.       8031 

Strain,  hair,  slay,  are  clearly  not  proper  instances  of  ai  pronounced 
as  (ee),  but  rather  examples  of  a  subsequently  inserted  i.  But 
snsteene  would  have  naturally  appeared  as  susteigne,  as  we  have 
atteigne  8323. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  converse  use  of  (ai)  for  (ee)  or  (e), 
thus:  fleissh  147  for  Jlessh,  have  ye  not  set/e  5065  for  seen-,  and 
wayke  ben  the  oxen  889,  this  weylce  woman  5352,  to  arreyse,  at  eyse 
7683  for  ease.  That  the  word  was  then  really  pronounced  (aiz'e) 
and  not  (eez*e),  appears  not  only  from  this  rhyme,  but  from  the 
following  lines  in  Gower,  where  Pauli  incorrectly  prints  ese ;  the 
orthography  is  that  of  the  Soc.  Ant.  MS.  134  : 

Whyche  hadde  be  feruant  to  Thaife 
So  ])ai  fche  was  )>e  worfe  at  ayfe.       iii  320 
Anfwerej?  and  fayej»  my  name  is  Thayfe 
That  was  fuw  tyme  wel  at  ayfe.  iii  332 

The  use  of  fleissh,  wat/k  ^  is  not  so  easy  to  explain,  but  eyse,  freissh 
367,  1120,  hurgeys  371,  paleys  2201,  2697,  9585,  10374,  herneys 
2498,  harneys  3760  are  rather  direct  representatives  of  ai,  oi  in 
French,  the  latter  being  changed  into  ei  in  JN^orman  French,  so  we 
have  in  the  rhymes  to  the  two  last  instances  ^(^^r^ys  2497,  Gerneys 
3759  and  deys  9585  =  dais.  This  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Korman  pronunciation  (ai)  for  ei. 

We  find  say  for  satv  8543,  9810,  13642,  16600  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  the  same  way  we  now  have  a  saw  for  a  saying. 

The  sound  of  au  is  of  course  generally  (au),  as  is  confirmed  by 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  both  words  Compare  ^et/es  Eel.  Ant.  i,  22,  ^eiss, 
have  ^/ in  Modern  Germanjieisch,  weich.      ib.  57,  and  veiJcr  in  Icelandic. 
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the  Frencli  rhyme  :  to  make  hir  alliaunce,  him  happede  par  cJiaunee 
14020,  but  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  especially  when  applied  to  the 
cathedral  church,  was  pronounced  with  (oou)  as  we  have  found  for 
this  particular  case  in  the  xvith  century  (p.  145).  The  orthography 
by  seint  Paules  belle  16266  is  very  unusual  and  probably  erroneous, 
we  have  :  seynte  Poules,  chaunterie  for  soules  511,  in  Petres  wordes 
and  in  Poules,  cristen  mennes  soules  7401,  with  Powles  wyndowes 
corven  on  his  schoos  3318,  after  the  text  of  Crist,  and  Powel  and 
Jon  7229, 

Of  this  matier,  0  Foul,  wel  canstow  trete. 
Mete  tinto  wombe,  and  wombe  unto  mete, 
Schal  God  destroyen  bothe,  as  Fowel  saith.     13938 

The  most  singular  interchange,  however,  is  that  of  (au)  with  (ee). 
Gill  complained  of  his  Mopsae  saying  (leen)  for  (laun)  (p.  91),  but 
200  years  before  that  time  we  find  :  for  leeful  is  with  force  force  to 
schowve  3910,  in  muUok  or  in  stree,  so  fare  we  3871,  of  the  stree^ 
of  the  realite  5121  and  elsewhere.  The  two  forms  straw,  stre  are 
due  of  course  to  ags.  straw,  strea.  But  lee  must  be  a  form  of  lay, 
as  ese  of  ayse.  The  form  lay  for  law  occurs,  for  the  rhyme,  in  : 
on  a  day,  that  sche  wold  reney  hir  lay  4795,  and  must  be  due  to 
the  Prench  loi,  lei,  while  law  must  come  from  the  ags.  lah.  The 
interchange  was  therefore  not  phonetic,  but  etymologic. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  EI,  AI  were  always  (ai),  and  AU 
was  always  (au)  in  the  xiv  th  century. 
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0  long  and  oo  must  be  considered  as  the  same  letter  in  Chaucer. 
The  regular  sound  was  (oo),  as  shewn  by  the  Latin  rhyme, 

For  though  a  widewe  hadde  but  oo  schoo 

So  plesaunt  was  his  In  principio 

Yet  wolde  he  haue  a  ferthing  or  he  wente,     253 

whether  the  sound  was  {oo)  or  (oo)  is  of  course  open  to  the  same 
difficulty  as  in  the  xvi  th  century,  but  the  perfect  agreement  of  long 
and  short  vowels,  turns  the  balance  strongly  in  favour  of  (oo), 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  original  Latin  sound. 

The  sound  of  scho  gives  that  of  do  by  :  may  nought  do,  is  not 
worth  a  scho  6289,  which  gives  to,  therto,  a  hoo,  by  :  oon  hole  to 
sterte  to,  than  is  al  i-do  6155,  he  addid  yit  therto,  what  schulde 
yren  doo  501, 

An  herowd  on  a  skaffold  made  a  hoo 

Til  al  the  noyse  of  the  pepul  was  i-doo.     2535 

After  this  we  may  feel  tolerably  certain  of  the  sound  of  long  o 
and  its  identity  with  that  of  oo  =  (oo).  The  following  examples 
are  however  worth  attention  :  of  symony  also,  did  he  grettest  woo 
6892,  never  the  mo,  tel  me  who  6273,  for  he  saith  us  soth,  that  so 
doth  6523,  ever  in  oon,  thought  anoon  1773,  as  stille  as  stoon, 
for  ther  ascapith  noon,  as  we  knowe  every chon  7997,  al  ther  sche 
goth,  I  have  no  thrifty  cloth  5819,  a  fan  right  large  and  brood, 
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lay  his  jolly  schood  3315,  his  eyghen  grey  as  goos,  corven  on 
his  schoos  3317,  God  amend  it  soone,  ye  wot  what  is  to  doone  7775, 
whan  he  awook,  he  the  lettre  took  5226, 

Tel,  quod  the  lord,  and  thou  schalt  have  anoon 
A  goune  cloth,  by  God,  by  seiut  Johan.^  7833 

And  every  statute  couthe  he  pleyn  by  roote 
He  rood  but  hoomly  in  a  medled  coote.     329 
Wei  may  men  knowe,  but  it  be  a  fool, 
That  every  partye  dyryveth  from  his  hool.       3007 

As  then  oo  seems  to  he  always  (oo)  we  must  assume  wood  =  mad, 
often  spelt  wod^  wade,  to  have  had  (oo)  and  hence  conclude  the 
same  of  hlood,  stood,  good  from  the  rhymes :  upon  a  carte  stood, 
grym  as  we  were  wood  2043,  jalous  and  eke  wood,  wel  neyh  al  the 
hlood  1331,  that  is  so  good,  of  blood  2565.  The  change  of  long  o 
into  (uu),  developed  in  the  xvith  century,  had  therefore  not  yet 
occurred. 

But  did  short  o  always  represent  (o)  ?  Generally  it  did  so,  but 
there  must  have  been  exceptions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
an  interregnum  of  (o)  between  two  reigns  of  (u).  It  will  be  shewn 
soon  that  ou  represented  long  (uu)  and  but  rarely  short  (u)  for 
which  certainly  tc  was  available,  but  nevertheless  o  seems  to  have 
been  often  employed.     Thus  we  have 

Outlier  for  ye  han  kept  your  honeste, 

Other  elles  for  ye  hau  falle  in  frelete.     13492 

So  that  in  two  consecutive  lines  ou,  o  are  used  in  the  same  word ; 
in  the  Knightes  Tale  Palamon  seems  to  have  had  either  (o)  or  (u) 
to  suit  the  rhyme,  as;  oon,  Palamon  1015,  doun,  Palamon  1072, 
prisoun,  Palamon  1453,  1469,  Palamon,  opynyoun  1481,  while  we 
have  the  orthography:  doun,  Palamoun  1517.  Again:  he  might 
not  lenger  sojourne,  homward  most  he  tome  6569,  had  I  not  done 
a  frendes  torn  to  the  14230,  for  fere  of  beres  or  of  holes  blake  = 
hulls  16421,  i-lyk  to  the  stremes  of  horned  h.ete  =  hurned  13453, 
hokeler  112,  asonder,  thonder  493. 

The  fact  is  that  short  (u)  is  comparatively  rarely  represented  by 
w,  perhaps  among  other  reasons  because  short  u  was  as  we  shall  see, 
frequently  called  (^)  or  (e),  as  in  our  modem  words  husi/,  hurt/,  so 
that  except  in  certain  very  well  known  words  there  might  be  more 
error  induced  by  writing  u  than  by  writing  o.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  theory,  indicated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  paragraph,  and  I  consider  short  o  to  be 
(u)  in  all  those  words  where  it  replaces  a  former  u,  and  was  in  the 
XVI  th  century  pronounced  (u) ;  that  is,  as  a  practical  rule  where  it 
is  now  called  (a).  There  will  be  exceptions  to  this  practical  rule, 
thus  word  is  now  (wajd)  and  BuUokar  makes  it  (wurd)  but  in 
Chaucer  it  was  (woord)  as  we  see  from 

But  al  for  nought,  he  herde  nat  o  word, 

An  hole  he  fond  right  lowe  upon  the  boord.     3439 

There  might  seem  to  have  been  another  sound  of  short  o  in  a  few 
1  Johan,  written  Jon,  7229,  is  regularly  a  monosyllable. 
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words,  compare  the  uses :  hadde  we  on  honch,  my  fourth.  Jioushonde 
6033,  to  withstonde,  thral  and  londe  7241,  in  londe,  to  telle  it  wol 
I  fonde  15295,  as  liked  Cristes  sonde,  approched  unto  londe  5322.^* 
In  comparing  this  o  in  place  of  a  in  land,  withstand,  hvshand,  with 
oa  in  loande  in  the  Proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  and  with  the  inter- 
change of  a  and  o  in  northern  and  southern  dialects,  the  use  of  nat 
for  not  frequently  by  Chaucer,  and  later  by  Palsgrave,  it  was  easy 
to  imagine  the  pronunciation  {a)  or  («h)  as  an  intermediate  sound, 
which  the  scribe  did  not  know  whether  to  represent  by  o  or  a. 
Thus  Englishmen  now  confuse  Scotch  (man)  or  (mahn),  and  Irish 
(s<?hr)  with  their  (mon,  sor),  and  write  them  mon,  sorr  =  man,  sir. 
But  this  conjecture  will  not  explain  such  rhymes  as  the  above.  As 
honde,  sonde  must  have  had  (o)  and  houshonde  ought  to  have  it,  we 
must  read  (o)  in  londe,  stonde,  and  in  stronde  and  elsewhere,  compare  ; 
straunge  strondes,  sondry  londes  13. 

I  have  not  noted  any  instance  of  the  combination  oa,  but  some 
cases  may  have  escaped  me.  The  modem  oa  is  replaced  regularly 
by  00  or  0  as :  goot  690,  hoot  9298,  hrode  2919,  loode  2920,  ook 
10473  ion  goat,  hoat,  broad,  load,  oak. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  long  o  or  oo  in  Chaucer 
was  (oo),  that  short  o  was  generally  (o),  but  occasionally  (u), 
the  latter  cases  being  those  in  which  there  was  a  previous 
Anglo-Saxon  (u),  and  a  xvith  century  (u),  now  become  (a). 
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This  is  a  rare  diphthong  and  its  sound  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
established  by  the  rhyme.  If  the  identification  of  Log  120  with 
Logs,  that  is,  Louis,  be  correct,  then:  ful  symple  and  coy,  by  seint 
Loy  119,  should  give  (kuui)  as  the  sound  of  cog.  In  my  article  on 
the  Diphthong  OY  (Trans,  of  Phil.  Soc,  1867,  Supp.  part  I.),  I 
have  given  reasons  for  supposing  (ui)  or  (uui)  to  have  been  the 
original  sound  of  this  diphthong,  which  we  have  seen  was  fre- 
quently so  pronounced  in  the  xvi  th  century.  Thus  Hart  gives  the 
sound  (buee)  for  hog  (p.  133),  and  if  we  interpret  this  as  (bui)  or 
(buui),  the  above  pronunciation  of  Log  is  confirmed  by  the  rhyme. 

That  was  wel  twight,  myn  oughne  lyard,  boy, 

I  pray  God  save  thy  body  and  seint  Loy.         7143 

The  word  hoist  13722  is  merely  the  French  hoiste  now  hoUe,  box, 
which  historically  would  have  the  sound  (buiste),  and  in  our  bushel, 
Fr,  hoisseau,  which  Chaucer  writes  huisshel  4310,  we  have  preserved 
the  (u)  of  the  original.  The  two  spelHngs  hoist,  huisshel  seem  to 
shew  two  ways  of  writing  the  same  sound,  the  writer,  accustomed  to 
use  either  o  or  u  for  short  (u)  hesitating  between  them.  This  is  still 
more  plainly  shewn  by  the  double  orthography  of  the  word  destrog. 

It  doth  no  good,  to  my  wit,  but  anoyeth 

See  ye  nouht,  lord,  bow  mankind  it  destroyeth  ?     11187 

1  Sonde  5245  rhymes  with  grounde,  indicating  the  pronunciation  (sund'e). 
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Where  anoyeth  most  probably  bad  tbe  old  sound  (animi*etb),  and 
destroy eth  is  used  to  make  the  spelling  agree  with  its  rhyming  word. 
Eut  where  this  motive  did  not  act  we  find  uy  written,  as 

That  hath  destruyed  wel  neyh  al  the  blood.     1332 
How  he  destruyed  the  ryuer  of  Gysen.  7662 

And  in  the  prose  tale  of  Melibeus  (Wright's  ed.,  p.  159,  col.  2, 
1.  32,  Morris's  ed.  3'172,  1.  13) :  by  vengeaunce  takynge  be  wikked 
men  destruyed. 

The  words:  fruit  destroy  i  137  are  written  in  Harl.  3869  and 
3490  fruit  destruie,  in  Harl.  7184  fruit  destroie,  and  in  Soc.  Ant. 
MS.  134,  frute  destriue,  the  last  being  clearly  a  mistake  for  destruie. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  combination  ui  was  pronounced  in 
the  same  way  in  both  words.  The  last  is  the  more  common 
spelling  oi  fruit,  viz.  frute  =  (fryyt).  The  same  MSS.  in  the  same 
order  read  in  i  140  despuiled,  despoiled,  despuiled,  despuiled. 
From  these  readings,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  (ui)  was  the  sound 
meant,  but  that  the  writing  oy  was  preferred,  short  o  having  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  267),  very  commonly  the  sound  (u)  or  (w),  because 
ui  rather  suggested  the  sound  (yy).  Probably  oui  was  not  employed, 
because  ou  rather  suggested  the  long  sound  (uu).^  Thus  achy  eth 
anoyeth  4*68,  encloied  annoied  ii  47,  must  refer  to  a  Erench  aclou^, 
encloue,  and  hence  ought  to  have  been  written  oui  and  to  have 
had  the  sound  (ui),  which  they  therefore  lead  us  to  infer  in  annoy. 
See  also  the  sound  of  (ui)  cropping  up  even  in  the  xvi  th  century 
(pp.  131  sqq.).  Eut  this  was  probably  not  the  only  sound  of  words 
generally  written  oy  in  the  xiv  th  century.  The  French  oi  was  as 
we  have  seen  (p.  130),  pronounced  (oe,  ue)  with  the  stress  on  the 
second  element,  which  was  generally  converted  into  English  as  (ue, 
u* )  with  the  stress  on  the  first  element,  but  Gower  probably  retained 
the  Erench  pronunciation  when  he  invented  the  rhymes :  ioye 
monoie  ii  147,  Troie  monoie  ii  188,  (p.  253).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  !N^orman  ei,  pronounced  originally  perhaps  (ei),  but,  on  account 
of  its  interchange  with  a^'  in  the  xivth  century,  pronounced  in  the 
same  way  (ai)  at  that  time,  see  Chap.  V,  §  1,  Ko.  3,  regularly 
replaced  the  Erench  oi,  so  that  many  Erench  oi  appear  as  ey  in 
Chaucer.  In:  Gregois  vols  iii  188,  the  o/ was  probably  the  usual 
(ui),  just  as  in:  chois  vois  ii  181,  206.  But  Harl.  3869  writes: 
gregeis  curteis  ii  238,  and  considering  that  the  latter  was  the  usual 
form  of  this  word,  the  reading  is  probably  correct.  If  any  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  on  the  readings  of  the  Hunterian  MS.  of  the 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose  (p.  252),  this  must  be  the  explanation  of : 
joynt  queynt  6*62-3,  annoy  away  6*82,  joye  conveye  6*89,  but  the 
passages  are   probably  corrupt.^     In   the  Canterbury  Tales  there 

^  It  might  have  suggested  a  division  et  ne  sont  pas,   par  consequent,  une 

of  the   diphthong  into  two   syllables.  triphthongue.'" 

Beza    (Livet,    p.    523)   says   of    oui :  '^  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  this 

"  Quand  ces  trois  lettres  sont  placees  is  the  origin  of  (ai)  in  a  well  known 

devant  //,  !'«  sert  seulement  a  prevenir  vulgarism,  as  (bail,  paint,  dzhaint)  for 

le  lecteur  qu'il  faut  mouillec  II;  par-  boil,  point,  joint,  because  this  was  a 

tout  aUleurs  oui  forment  deux  syllabes,  mere   regular  xvii  th    century  trans- 
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seems  to  be  no  instance  where  (ui,  ue)  might  not  be  used,  with 
the  stress  on  the  first  element,  and  the  modern  English  (Ai,  oi)  is  so 
limited  geographically,  and  appears  to  be  so  modem,  that  it  would 
be  merely  truckling  to  present  habits  to  introduce  it  into  Chaucer. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  most  general  pro- 
nunciation of  01  in  the  xivth  Century,  was  (ui). 
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It  will  probably  prove  the  most  difficult  conclusion  for  the 
reader  to  admit,  that  long  i  in  Chaucer's  time  had  not  that  diph- 
thongal sound  (oi)  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  and  which  we 
have  since  the  xvi  th  century  at  least,  recklessly  introduced  into  our 
pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  into  our  method  of  reading 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic.  The  belief  that  long  i  was  anciently  (ai) 
or  (ai)  is  not  simply  shared  by  those  only  acquainted  with  modem 
English,  it  is  adopted  by  men  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
older  languages.  To  assert,  then,  that  so  recently  as  the  xivth 
century  this  sound  (ai),  now  so  universal,  in  dilfferent  modifications, 
was  never  associated  with  the  letter  i,  is  a  thesis  which  will  require 
ample  justification.  As  regards  the  present  writer  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  before  he  began  his  researches  he  simply  wondered 
whether  it  was  possible  to  establish  any  conclusion  whatever,  that 
he  inclined  to  the  supposition  of  (oi)  or  (ai),^  and  that,  even  after 
having  established  the  general  pronunciation  (ii),  misled  as  he  now 
believes  by  an  isolated  instance,  he  for  a  long  time  imagined  that 
he  could  point  to  a  whole  class  of  words  in  which  long  i  had  the 
sound  of  (ai).  A  rhyme  in  Gower  first  induced  him  to  reconsider 
this  conclusion,  and  he  then  undertook  the  examination  of  the 
rhymes  in  the  whole  poetical  works  of  Chaucer,  in  addition  to  the 
Canterlury  Tales ^  and  in  Gower' s  Confessio  Amantis,  with  the  sole 
view  of  discovering  something  which  might  help  to  decide  the  point, 
and  he  examined  or  caused  to  be  examined  all  the  available  manus- 
cripts containing  the  passage  in  question,^  seventeen  in  number,  to 
see  whether  there  were  not  sufficient  orthogTaphic  variants  to  render 
it  doubtful.     He  also  made  inquiries  into  various  existing  dialectic 

formation  of  the  xvi  th  century  (bull,  the  pronunciation  of  the  account  of  the 

puint,  dzhuint),  see  p.  134.     'the  Dor-  Prioresse,    117-162   in   my   Essentials 

setshire  (pwaint,  bwail)  etc.  is  probably  of  Vlionetics^  1848, 1  find  (ai)  given  in  : 

a  descendant  of  (puimt,  bun'l)  etc.  the  smiling,  by,  wiped,  eyen,  I,  and  (ii)  in  : 

stress  falling  on   the  second   element,  prioresse,  hire,  Eglentine,  service,  de- 

which  then  became  transformed  from  vine,     swetely     etc.,    Paris,     curtesie, 

{ii)  to  (ei,  ai,  oi)  as  almost  all  other  digne,  tretis. 
accented  long  iii)  in  that  dialect,  checm^ 

sheen  for  chime,  shine  being  the   only  ^  Quoth  the  chanoun,  and  far  wel, 

exceptions  noted  by  Mr.  Barnes  {Foems  graunt  mercy, 

of  Mural  Life,  1848,  p.  28.  He  went  his  way,  and  never  the  priest 

him  sey. 

^  In  a  theoretical  attempt  to  assign  After  this  day.     13308, 
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pronunciations,  of  long  i  and  the  pronoun  /  in  England  and  Scotland  ^ 
to  see  what  corroboration  there  was  for  any  theory  on  the  subject. 
These  various  researches  have  led  to  one  conclusion,  already  antici- 
pated as  the  only  possible  explanation  of  Palsgrave's  and  Bullokar's 
otherwise  enigmatical  treatment  of  the  letter  i  (pp.  110,  114), 
namely  that 

The  vowel  i  in  the  xivth  century  was  probably  called  (ii) 
when  long,  and  {i)  when  short. 

The  sounds  of  (n,  i)  as  distinguished  from  (ii,  i),  the  true  Italian 
vowels,  have  been  already  carefully  considered  (p.  106).  The  first 
point  which  strikes  an  Englishman  in  endeavouring  to  teach  the 
common  short  sound  {i)  to  a  foreigner,  is  that  the  latter  most 
generally  confuse  it  with  {e,  e),  p.  83.  The  words  in  Erench 
final  -te,  the  representatives  of  the  Latin  -tas,  and  similar  words, 
Chaucer  still  distinctly  pronounced  (-te,  -tee),  etc.,  rhyming  them 
with  he,  me,  we,  he,  see,  three,  degree,  as  :  be  chastite  2237,  charite 
me  1723,  we  felicite  1267,  he  faculte  243,  vanite  thre  3833,  degre 
destyne  1843,  destene  be  1467,  possibilite  free  1293,  subtilitees 
bees  10295,  citee  iniquite  941,  adversite  parde  1313,  thentre  see 
1985.  In  all  these  cases  we  now  use  {-i),  and  it  is  curious  to  trace 
the  change  in  the  spelling.  Promptorium  1440,  chastyte,  charyte, 
faculte,  vanite,  desteyne  destenye,^  cyte,  entre.  Palsgrave  1530, 
chastyte,  charyte,  vanyte,  desteny,  cytie,  entre  =  entree,  entrye  == 
auant  portail,  entry  =  introite.  Levins,  1570,  chastitie,  facultie, 
vanitie,  destenie,  citie,  entrie,  and  he  classes  -ie,  -ye,  -y  as  identical 
endings.  We  have  here  then  an  example  of  the  change  of  (-e)  into 
{-i)  while  any  living  Erenchmen  will  prove  that  the  best  way  to 
teach  him  to  pronounce  pity  (p^t^)  is  to  tell  him  to  consider  it  as 
written,  in  Erench  letters,  pete  (pete).  Again  in  Scotland  the  short 
i  in  closed  syllables  is  almost  invariably  pronounced  (e),  our  words 
ill,  pit,  hid,  hit  becoming  (el,  pet,  bed,  bet),  but  are  saved  from  any 
confusion  with  ell,  pet,  hed,  bet  because  a  Scotchman  calls  the  latter 
(e1,  pEt,  bEd,  bEt).  In  Scotland  moreover  (n)  is  considered  to  occur. 
But  when  Mr.  Murray  pronounced  some  words  to  me  in  which  he 
thought  he  said  (ii),  and  which  he  writes  weade,  heate,  keate,  I 
seemed  to  hear  rather  (ee)  than  {ii).  In  examining  Cooper's  vowel 
system,  1685  (p.  83),  we  were  led  to  consider  his  pair  will,  weal  to 
mean  (w/1,  weeY)  rather  than  (w/1  w?Vl),  that  is,  Cooper  classed  as 
(n)  a  sound  which  in  the  general  opinion  of  other  writers  was  {ee) 
or  (ee). 

These  facts  serve  to  shew  that  {ii,  i)  are  now  often  confused  with 

1  He  is  particularly  indebted  to  the  ingly  answered  a  general  invitation  in 

Blaborate   observations   of  Mr    James  the  Athenceum  to  give  the  author  in- 

L.  H.  Murray,  F.E.I.S.,  of  the  Philo-  formation    on    this    point,    by    which 

logical  Society,  on  the  Scotch  dialects  traces   of  the  older  pronunciation,   as 

?hich  were  kindly  placed  at  his  dis-  he    believes,   have  been    unexpectedly 

_)osal,  and  had  their  value  enhanced  by  brought  to  light. 

iral  explanation  and  pronunciation  of  ^  '\^\^is  jg  the  reading  of  one  MS., 

rthe  difficulties      One  lady  and  several  and   is   probably  erroneous,  as  indeed 

gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  Eng-  desteyne  for  destene  would  appear  to  be. 
land  (p.  277,  n.  1)  have  also  most  oblig- 
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{ee^  e,  <?),  and  hence  we  should  be  led  to  expect,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  theory  advanced  that  we  should  not  unfrequently  find 
«',  e  confused  by  the  scribe,  and  allowed  to  rhyme  by  the  poet,  both 
when  long  and  short.  Cases  of  the  short  vowel  are  not  uncommon, 
for  example:  list  best  6819,  list  rest  9299,  abrigge  alegge  9531, 
abregge  tallegge  3001,  pulpit  i-set  13806,  shitte  lette  14660,  blesse 
kesse  8428,  schert,  hert  9757,  yett  witt  4-117.  Cases  of  the  long 
vowel  also  occur,  as:  swere  hire  11101,  12076,  geven'  lyven  917, 
enquere  lere  5049,  there  requere  6633,  enquere  were  8646,  afered 
requered  4'244,2  matere  desire  4-333,  desire  manere  6-85,  lere  desire 
6*143,  and  in  Gower,  her  sir  i  161,  here  spire  i  19.8,  yere  fire, 
i  302.  These  rhymes  are  not  only  reconcilable  with  the  theory 
that  (n,  i)  were  the  usual  and  proper  sounds  of  «,  but  are  exactly 
what  we  should  expect  from  the  mistakes  which  occur  at  the 
present  day.  If  indeed  long  i  had  been  pronounced  (ei)  and  the 
first  element  had  been  slightly  lengthened,  as  (eei),  we  should  get 
a  sound  almost  identical  with  a  pronunciation  of  long  a  now  much 
in  use  in  London.^  In  this  case  the  rhyme  might  also  appear  to  be 
explained.  But  this  theory  would  not  account  for  writing  a  simple 
e  for  long  i;  we  should  rather  expect  to  find  ey,  and  this  never 
occurs  except  in  a  few  words,  as  eye,  high,  die,  dry,  sly,  etc. 
to  be  especially  considered  presently,  in  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  double  pronunciation. 
Hence  the  specimens  of  long  i  rhyming  to  long  e,  and  being  fre- 
quently replaced  by  long  e,  throw  great  difiiculty  in  assuming  any 
diphthongal  sound  for  long  ^,  and  tend  greatly  to  confinn  the 
hypothesis  that  the  sound  was  not  pure  (ii),  but  such  a  modification 
of  it,  as  would  easily  fall  into  (ee),  namely  {ii).  Add  to  which 
there  is  the  negative  evidence  that  long  i  does  not  rhyme  to  ey,  ay 
and  that,  except  in  the  few  cases  of  a  double  pronunciation,  long  i  is 
never  written  ey  by  an  error  of  the  scribe  in  any  decent  manuscript. 
There  are  a  number  of  words  of  Prench  origin  which  have  now 
the  accent  on  the  penultim  or  antepenultim,  but  which  were  used 
as  if  with  an  accent  on  the  last  or  penultim  respectively,  in  Chaucer's 
verses.  In  the  Prench  language  when  these  syllables,  which  are 
now  unaccented,  had  the  vowel  i,  it  was  pronounced  (i)  or  (ii),  and 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  suppose  that  Chaucer,  who  was  familiar 
with  French,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  as  shewn  by  the  con- 
temporary practice  of  Gower,  was  introducing  it  into  English,  could 
have  changed  the  Trench  sound  and  have  pronounced  the  words 
with  (ai).  Still  more  difiicult  would  it  be  to  suppose,  that  at  a 
time  when  the  (ai)  or  (ei)   or  (oi)  pronunciation  of  long  i  was 

1  This  is  from  the  ags.  form  geofan,  when  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  visited  a 
and  is  therefore  not  an  instance  of  e  school  at  Tenby,  Pembrokeshire,  where 
written  for  i,  but  of  e  long  rhyming  an  ancient  Flemish  colony  seems  to 
with  i  long.  have  materially  affected  the  language 

2  The  French  forms  sufficiently  ex-  and  pronunciation  of  the  people,  the 
plain  the  termination  .quere.  ^^^^^n  bad  great  difficulty  in  distin- 
^  guishmg  msjate  (K^t)  from  tkevr  Jig ht 

3  A  correspondent  informs  me  that  (feit). 
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common,  as  at  the  close  of  the  xy  th  and  beginning  of  the  xvi  th 
century,  it  should  have  been  deliberately  rejected  from  these  words, 
and  replaced  by  (^)  when  the  accent  was  thrown  back  permanently. 
But  we  know  that  such  words  had  {i)  in  the  xvi  th  century,  aiid 
that  this  sound  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  For  my  own 
part  I  cannot  force  myself  to  suppose  that  i  in  the  last  syllable  of 
the  following  words  ever  had  any  other  sound  but  (ii,  i,  u,  i)  : 
Venise,  lycorise,  coveytise,  servyse,  justise,  merite,  Evaungiles, 
malice,  sangwyn,  famyn,  Latyn,  Jankyn,  opposit,  superlatif,  motif, 
Phisik,  ypocrite,  practike,  riche,  cherice,  of3&ce,  Cupide,  visite, 
avarice,  cowardyse,  Ovide,  authentik,  isybil,  retorike,  magike,  cubit, 
Virgile,  famyne,  myne,  apprentys,  relyke,  doctrine,  profit,  positife, 
peril,  musike,  chronique,  inquisitife,  mechanique,  elixir,  olive,  etc., 
etc. ;  or  that  the  i  was  ever  diphthongal  in  the  penultim  of :  possible, 
digestible,  fusible,  etc.,  etc.  JS^ow  if  we  admit  that  i  in  these 
words  was  (^)  or  {ii),  or  if  we  even  allow  it  to  have  had  the  purer 
French  sounds  (ii,  i), — and  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  whatever 
for  any  other  conjecture,  and  great  reason  for  this, — ^we  have  gone 
a  long  way  to  prove  that  long  i  in  Chaucer  was  {ii)  or  (ii),  and  was 
not  (ei,  ai,  oi).  For  in  the  first  place  these  words  rhyme  as 
having  long  vowels,  and  rhyme  with  words  which  are  by.no  means 
always  French,  and  which  in  modern  pronunciation  have  (ai),  and 
had  generally  received  (ei)  by  the  xvi  th  century.  That  is,  from 
undoubted  cases  of  long  (n)  or  (ii),  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the 
rhyming  words  had  also  long  {ii)  and  not  (ai,  ei,  ai).  If  at  present 
we  saw  machine  rhyming  with  seen,  we  certainly  should  rather 
conclude  that  the  i  in  the  first  word  was  (ii),  than  that  the  ee  in 
the  second  word  was  (oi),  and  we  should  never  dream  of  rhyming 
mine,  seen,  even  in  these  lax  rhyming  times.  Perhaps  even 
Eutler  has  not  such  a  rhyme  in  his  Hudibras.^  Hence  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  study  and  weigh  the  rhymes  to  the  words  just  cited. 
They  are  as  follows  :  and  to  Yenise,  were  to  devijse  "J^Tl,  at  point 
devys,  cheweth  greyn  and  lycoris  3689,  which  I  shall  devyse,  augur 
coveytise  3881,  ther  any  profyt  should  arise,  lowe  of  servyse  249, 
for  that  thay  ben  ivyse,  sittyng  as  as  a  justise  6609,  so  wel  to  write, 
do  me  endite,  thurgh  hire  merite  11958,  i- write  with  evaungiles,  in 
the  mene  whiles  5085,  to  pitous  and  to  nyce,  of  his  crouned  maKce 
10838,  he  was  sangwyn,  a  sop  of  wyn  335,  sterve  for  famyn,  licour 
oiwyn  13866,  wel  dronken  hadde  the  wyn,  he  speke  no  word  but 
Latyn  639,  oure  apprentys  Jankyn,  schynyng  as  gold  sofyn  5885, 
a  gate  of  marbul  whit,  another  in  opposit  1895,^  in  gre  superlatif,  an  • 
humble  wyf  9249,  of  me  tak  this  motif,  a  court  man  al  my  lyf  9365, 
Doctour  of  Phisik,  he  was  ther  non  him  lyk  413,  to  byte,  ypocrite 
10826,  of  youre  practike,  syns  it  may  yow  like  5769,  solempne  and 
so  riche,  was  there  noon  it  liche  10375,  cherice  vice  4*148,  nyce 
vyce  cherice  4'182,  office  vice  4*283,  cupide  tahide  gyde  4*298-9,  cryede 

^  On  p.  16  of  the  Grammar  of  1713,  sense  of  rhythm,    accent,   quantity  or 

supra  p.  47.  we  find  incline  rhyxam^  for  rhyme  seems  to  vanish,  p.  275,  note  3. 

the  nonce  with  magazine  and  join,  but  ^  Compare  the  modern  names  Whitby 

when  memorial  lines  are  attempted,  all  and  Whitsunday,  both  from  white. 

18 
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glide  Cupide  4'349,  Cupide  syde  5*25,  beside  Cupide  abide  6*238, 
Cupide  side  i  160,  Cupide  guide  i328,  Ovide  Cupide' iii  351,  vysite 
wijte  4-227,  visite  delite  myte  4*328,  avarice  vice  4*298,  emprise 
cowardyse  4*324,  slyde  Ovide  5*172,  Ovide  wide  5*254,  lyke 
autentyke  5*188,  Sybile  yle  5*22,  retorike  lyke  5*235,  magike  syke 
5*248,  lyte  cubite  5*251,  Yirgile  while  5*254,  famyne  ruyne  5*269, 
apprentys  wys  6*22,  relyke  lyke  6*82,  doctrine  discipline  6*146, 
profite  myte  6*176,  positife  strife  i  12,  vile  peril  133,  mxi^iik.Q  beswike 
i  58,  cronique  like  i  145,  inquisitife  life  i  226,  mechanique  like  iii  142, 
fire  elixir  ii  86,  blive  olive  ii  266. 

If  that  were  possible,  and  more  penyble  8589,  digestible,  on  the 
Bible  439,  in  the  Bible,  it  is  an  impossible  6269,  on  the  Bible,  so 
redy  and  so  penyble  7427,  metal  fusible,  wold  passen  eny  bible 
12784. 

The  last  cited  rhymes  to  Bible  were  the  first  which  gave  me  any 
hope  of  being  able  to  discover  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer,  ap- 
proximately, by  a  study  of  his  rhymes.  The  above  list  does  not  con- 
tain by  any  means  all  the  rhymes  of  this  sort  which  I  have  noted 
as  important ;  but  it  is  obviously  sufficient  to  establish  that  in  the 
words :  devyse,  devys,  arise,  wyse,  write,  endite,  whiles,  nyce,  wyn, 
fyn,  whit,  wyf,  lyf,  lyk,  byte,  vice,  abide,  gyde,  cryede,  glide,  side, 
beside,  delyte,  myte,  wide,  yle,  while,  strife,  vile,  fire,  &c,  all  of 
which  have  now  (oi),  the  i  could  not  have  been  diphthongal  in 
Chaucer's  time.  And  these  words  admitted,  determine  so  many 
others,  that  the  proposition  might  almost  be  considered  proved; 
but  it  is  one  which  many  will  find  so  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
is  worth  while  accumulating  proofs. 

Besides  the  French  words  already  dealt  with,  in  which  the  accent 
has  been  thrown  back  and  the  sound  («")  preserved,  there  are  many 
others  which  have  either  not  become  part  of  our  modern  language, 
or  have  not  been  left  without  at  least  a  secondary  accent  on  the  i. 
We  may  divide  them  into  three  categories,  which  however  do 
not  include  all,  such  words  as  sacrifice,  &c.  being  omitted.  The 
first  class  comprehends  those  French  words  in  which  the  i  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  simple  consonant,  the  second  those  in  which  i  ends  the 
word,  and  the  last  those  in  which  i  is  immediately  followed  by  an 
e  final.  JS^ow  we  have  at  present  in  our  language  a  series  of  French, 
Italian,  and  other  foreign  words  containing  i,  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  which  we  may  therefore  properly  compare  with 
the  words  then  recently  introduced  into  English  by  Chaucer,  Gower, 
and  others.  The  following  list  is  taken  from  Walker,  into  which  a 
few  words  in  []  have  been  introduced ;  the  f  marks  words  which 
have  become  obsolete  since  Walker's  time,  and  the  italics  words  in 
which  the  French  (ii)  has  become  (i) ;  in  all  other  cases  the  sound 
(ii)  has  been  retained  in  modern  English,  notwithstanding  our  pre- 
dilection for  (oi)  and  our  association  of  (oi)  with  long  i. 

Ambergris,  verdegris,  antique,  becafico,  bombasin,  brasil,  eapivi, 
capuchin,  f  colbertine,  chioppine  or  chopin,  caprice,  chagrin,  chevaux- 
de-frise,  [chignon,  crinoline,]  critique,  ffestucine,  frize,  gabardine, 
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haberdine,  sordine,  frugine,  trephine,  quarantine,  routine,  fascine, 
fatigue,  intrigue,  glacis,  invalid',  maclune,  magazine,  marine,  pa- 
lanquin, pique,  police,  profile,  recitative,  mandarine,  ftabourine, 
tambourine,  tontine,  transmarine,  ultramarine. 

]^ow  if  it  would  sound  hideous  in  our  ears  to  talk  of  (Luoi'zaz 
shain'jan  send  kraimolain,)  notwithstanding  our  acknowledging 
(/loi'za  aend  Kcer'olain),  can  we  imagine  Chaucer  having  called  lys 
(bis),^  parvys  (parvais),  agrise  (agraiz*),  sophime  (sofaim*),  desir 
(dezair*),  avys  devys  (avals*  devais'),  assise  (asaiz*),  devyne,  (de- 
vain'),  &c,  ?  Such  a  supposition  appears  to  be  monstrous,  unless  we 
also  adopt  the  theory  that  French  in  England  in  that  day  was  pro- 
nounced with  (ai,  ai,  ei)  for  (ii)  as  now  used.  Of  this  there  seems 
to  be  no  shadow  of  proof,  nor  even  a  germ  of  probability.'^  Since  the 
present  habit  of  Englishmen  is  to  make  long  i  into  (ai)  in  all  words 
not  of  recent  introduction,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  that 
the  JSTormans  so  pronounced  and  that  that  pronunciation  of  Erench 
was  general  in  England  during  the  xmth  and  xivth  centuries,  in 
order  to  use  this  hypothesis  in  opposition  to  the  usually  accepted 
theory  that  the  Erench  sound  was  (ii).  We  shall  find  however 
that  any  doubt  of  this  kind  affects  the  present  argument  very 
slightly,  because  most  of  the  words  rhyming  with  those  just  cited, 
are  also  found  rhyming  to  words  of  the  preceding  class,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  old  sound  having  been  pre- 
served by  the  throwing  back  of  the  accent.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  rhymes  which  belong  to  this  class  : — 

he  bar  utterly  the  prys,  the  flour-de-lys  237,  war  and  wys,  atte 
parvys  311,  might  agrise,  may  devyse  7231,  som  sophime,  hath  time 
7881,  to  wilde  fuyr,  it  hath  desir  5955,  to  aryse,  I  you  devyse  33, 
make  it  wys,  more  avys  787,  ne  non  novys,  wily  and  wys 
15425,  so  wise,  in  assise  315,  madame  Englentyne,  service  devyne 
121,  lord  and  sire,  knight  of  the  shire  357,^  Arcyte  quyte  1033, 

*  For  convenience  the  modern  (ai)  is  into  notice.   Walker  quotes  the  follow- 

written  for  whatever  diphthongal  form  ing  Knes  from  "the  Grammar  called 

(ei,  ai,  ai)  etc.  the  reader  may  choose  BickerstafF's,  recommended  by  Steel," 

to  adopt.  which  this  quotation  identifies  with  the 

2  M.  Le  Hericher's  opinion  to  the  Anonymous  Grammar  of  1713,  supra 
contrary  will  be  considered  in  Chap.  p.  47,  in  which  they  occur,  p.  16. — 
V,  §  1,  No.  3,  at  the  end,  together  with  BickerstafF's  recommendation  is  quoted 
the  value  of  the  Old  Norman  French  opposite  the  title  page — 

ai,  ei,  and  some  other  matters  relating  "  To  sound  like  double  e,  i  does  incline, 

to  modern  Norman    French  pronnn-  Ks'm  Machine,  and.  Shire,  ^jid Magazine:' 

ciation.  "Walker  adds :    "  It  may  likewise  be 

3  The  pronunciation  (shaii)  is  very  observed,  that  this  word,  when  unac- 
reccnt  and  by  no  means  general.  cented  at  the  end  of  words,  as  Noiting- 
Walker  gives  (shiir),  and  says  that  hamshire,  Wiltshire,  &c.,  is  always  pro- 
this  "irregularity,"  as  it  appeared  to  nounced  with.  Hike  ee."  Smart  says: 
him,  "  is  so  fixed  as  to  give  the  regular  "  Letter  ^  or  ij  under  the  accent,  and 
sound  a  pedantic  stiffness."  Even  his  final  in  a  syllable,  or  followed  by  a  con- 
recent  editor  Smart,  1836,  gives  (shiij).  sonant  and  «  mute,  is  irregular  in  no 
Webster  has  (shair).  This  is  an  excel-  word  purely  English  except  the  verbs  to 
lent  example  of  the  change  of  sound,  live  and  to  give,  and  the  noun  shire  ;  but 
and  the  difficulty  with  which  a  new  there  are  several  semi- French  and  other 
fashion  of  pronunciation  forces  its  way  foreign  words  in   which  the  French 
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Arcite  endite  1381,  Arcyte,  a  lite  1335,  lite,  quyte  3861,  delyte 
lyte  4*52,  vyne  davyne  4*57,  devyse  gyse  4'64,  5w^C(?  nyse  devyse 
vi8e  agrise  4'75,  desire  ^V<?  4'76,  enclyne  'pyne  myne  4*180,  arise 
forbise^  empryse  4-209,  affile  v)hile  4*221,  ivejire  4*225,  desire /yr^ 
enspire  4*254,  ????/w^  Froserpyne  pyne  4*319,  ile  «^?«7^  5*321,  rys 
(=rice)  tretys  6*32,  ile  while  i  95,  Cecile  while  i  104. 

The  word  lyte,  which  seems  shewn  to  have  been  (liit)  or  {Hit)  by 
some  rhymes  above,  being  the  origin  of  our  little,  can  hardly  be 
conceived  as  (loit).'^  The  following  among  other  rhymes  to  this 
word,  however,  not  only  establish  the  sound  as  (liit,  Hit),  but  settle 
many  other  words  as  well. 

Lite  rhymes  with  delyte  4*52,  quyte  4*55,  kyte  4*63,  white  4*76, 
white  delite  4*94,  6*237,  ^jte  =  Icnoiv  4-14:1,  delite  endyte  4*163, 
plite  4*202,  write  4*202,  5*269,  6*256,  wyte  =  w^  4*255,  myte  = 
tnite  4*259,  white  4*289,  5*195,  5*282,  Arcite  wite  =punish  5*200, 
smyte  5^232,  cubite  5*251. 

The  word  Inde  must  be  considered  French,  and  most  probably 
had  the  sound  (ind*^)  which  the  English  heard  (md*e).  The  pre- 
sent nasal  pronunciation  of  French  in  is  certainly  not  at  all  indi- 
cated in  any  of  the  numerous  words  beginning  with  in,  which  we 
have  taken  from  the  French,  and  without  any  intimation  of  this 
nasality  or  any  trace  of  it  in  English  derivation  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  it.  The  vowel  in  India  is  short  in  the  original  language, 
and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  derivatives.  It  is  still  so  pronounced 
in  English,  and  although  I  have  heard  some  persons  read  (aind), 
for  the  sake  of  a  modem  rhyme,  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
venture  to  talk  of  (9in*dia).  It  seems  therefore  just  to  conclude 
that  the  Saxon  words  which  rhymed  with  it,  most  or  all  of  which 
had  acquired  the  sound  (eind)  in  the  xvith  century  had  also  the 
sound  (md).  Thus  we  have  kynde  Inde  6405,  and  fynde  kynde 
mynde  Inde  bynde  lynde  9057,  9063,  9069,  9075,  9081,  9087, 
rhyming  together  in  L'JEnvoye  de  Chaucer,  at  the  end  of  the  Clerkes 
Tale.  The  last  worde  ly7ide  =  linden  or  lime  tree,  still  has  the 
sound  (md)  and  confirms  the  other  conclusions.     The  use  of  mende 

sound  of  i  is  retained ;  as  marine^  police,  vation    of    quahty  by    shortening    of 

profile,    &c.  :    ....  The   word   oblige,  quantity,  as   in   p.  273.      Shire,    ags. 

which   formerly   classed  with   marine,  scire  is  said  to  have  a  long  vowel  by 

&c.,   is  now    pronounced    regularly."  Bosworth,  and  a  short  vowel  by  Ett- 

Live,  gothic  liban,  ags.  libban,  Orrmin  muller.     Eut   the   vowel  became   de- 

libbenn,   had    from   the    first   a   short  cidedly  long,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it 

vowel,    with   which,   however   a  long  has   preserved    the    (ii)    sound.      The 

vowel  alternated  in  Orrmin  in  life])^,  cognate  word  sheer,  ags.  scir  with  long 

lifenn,  and  a  long  vowel  seems  general  i,  which  has  preserved  its  sound  in  all 

in  Chaucer,  and  hence  we  have  simply  Germanic  dialects,   will  fee   especially 

the  usual   continuation   of  the    short  noted  in  Chap.  Y,  §  1,  No.  5,  at  the 

vowel.     Give,  gothic  giban,  ags.  gifan,  end,  as  a  rhyme  to  Jire. 
geofan,  also  had  a  short  vowel,  but  in 

Orrmin,  all  parts  except  the  imperative  ^  "Set  an  example  to,"  from  ags. 

lijf,  and  preterit  gaff^  have  long  vowels.  hisen,  example. 

From   geofan,   we  have  the  frequent  ^  x,iig_^  however,  the  Danish  lille  for 

form  -^eve  in  Chaucer.     In  this  case  we  little,  is  called  (laH)  in  the  North  of 

have  then  perhaps  rather  the  preser-  England. 
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for  minde  to  rhyme  with  ende  in  the  carefully  spelled  Harl.  MS. 
3869  of  Gower,  ii  23,  ii  67,  and  Icende  for  hinde  also  to  rhyme  with 
ende  iii  120,  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  present  diphthongal 
sound  of  i  in  mind. 

Through  the  kindness  of  several  gentlemen^  I  am  enabled  to  say 
that  in  South  Shields,  Kendal,  "Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland 
generally,  and  parts  of  Lancashire,  the  short  vowel  {%')  is  still  heard 
in  the  words  lindj  hlind  a.,  behind,  hinder  a.,  hindmost^  find,  grind, 
wind"^  V.  =  (bmd,  blmd,  binmt",  Hmd'i,  nrn'most,  fmd,  grmd, 
wmd).  See  also  the  Scotch  pronunciation  infra  p.  289.  With 
these  analogies  it  would  be  considerably  more  difficult  to  imagine 
the  diphthongal  sound  than  the  short  vowel  in  such  words. 

The  French  words  of  the  next  class  are  those  which  end  in  i  or  y, 
and  which  are  referred  to  in  that  paragraph  of  Palsgrave  which 
occasioned  so  much  difficulty  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  109),  and  they 
are  also  remarkable  for  the  English  words  which  rhyme  with  them 
in  Chaucer.  The  French  words  are  themselves  not  numerous.  In 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  there  seem  to  be  only  mercy,  fy.  enemy,  fool- 
hardy, cry,  quirhoily,  to  which  perhaps  yvory,  vicory,  although  the 
final  y  is  difficult  to  account  for.^  These  words  rhyme,  first  with 
each  other,  next  and  very  frequently  with  the  termination  -ly,  and 
these  words  and  this  termination  rhyme  with  the  Dutch  (?)  courtepy, 
and  with  the  Anglosaxon  /,  why,  ly,  thereby,  sty.  The  only  words 
among  these  which  could  have  a  plural,  enemy,  sty,  do  not  occur  in 
the  plural  in  rhymes  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  It  was  with  special 
reference  to  this  investigation  that  I  enlarged  the  field  of  enquiry, 
extending  it  over  the  rest  of  Chaucer's  poems  and  Gower.  Some  of 
these  poems,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  in  a  trustworthy  form,  especially 
the  Court  of  Love  (p.  251),  Flower  and  Leaf  (p.  251),  Chaucer's 
Bream  (p.  251),  and  Roynaunt  of  the  Rose  (p.  252),  because  they 
admit  of  rhymes  which  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  best  manus- 
cripts are  altogether  free  from  such  rhymes.  The  spelling  in  Pauli's 
Gower  must  always  be  coiTccted  by  the  manuscripts.  Allowance 
must  be  made  also  for  those  words  which  had  a  twofold  pronunci- 
ation, as  (ai)  and  {ii),  not  always  marked  with  sufficient  care  in  the 

^  Rev.  C.  Y.  Potts,  of  Ledbury,  for  great  trouble  to  themselves  enabled  me 

South    Shields  ;    Mr.   Brown,    of   St.  to  supply  these  illustrations.     Messrs. 

Peter's  College,  Peterborough,  for  Ken-  Potts,  Brown,  Hetherington,  and  Shelly 

dal ;  Mr.  J.  N.  Hetherington,  Clifton  have  been  particularly  liberal  with  the 

Parsonage,  Workington,  for  Cumber-  time  they  have  bestoAved  on  me.      I 

land  ;  Messrs.  Jackson,  Fielding,  and  shall  term  these   assistants    generally 

Axon,  for  Lancashire, — have  supplied  my  dialectic  correspondents, 
me    with  information    from    personal  ^  xhe  substantive  wind  is  generally 

knowledge  on  this  and  other  points  ;  (wmd),  but  in  Cumberland  it  seems  to 

and    Mr.    Shelly,    of   Plymouth,    for  be   always   (wahind,   waind),    so   that 

Devonshire ;     Messrs.    Atkinson    and  wind  s.    wind  v.   have    precisely   the 

Moore,  for  Yorkshire ;    Mr.  Hallam,  opposite  pronunciation  to  what  they 

for    Derbyshire  ;     and    a    lady    near  generally  receive  in  the  south. 
Norwich,  have  also  supplied  much  in-  *  Diez   says    that    avori,   ivori    are 

formation   on   dialectic  pronunciation.  Provencal  forms,  which  it  is  singular 

I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  to  these  to  encounter  in  English.     For  vicory  I 

and  other  correspondents  who  have  at  know  no  authority. 
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spelling,  to  be  carefully  considered  presently.  With  the  exception 
of  such  words  no  case  has  yet  come  before  my  notice  in  which  -i  or 
-y  final  rhymes  with  -e^  or  -ai/.  In  the  following  list  of  rhymes 
all  cases  of  -hj  rhyming  to  -ly,  which  are  very  frequent  and  convey 
no  information,  are  omitted ;  and  by  no  means  all  the  rhymes, 
except  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  of  J  with  -/y,  -by,  forthi,  etc.,  are 
given. 

Soburly  courtepy  291,  pitously  mercy  951,  enemy  I  1645,  ryally 
by  1689,  fy  mercy  1775,  ryally  enemy  1795,  synfully  fy  4499, 
mercy  solempnely  5110,  pitously,  mercy  I  5479,  by  specially  5544, 
therby  I  6597,  prively  therby  6925,  yvory  fetisly  7323,  sty  I 
7411,  comunly  why  7839,  stedefastly  mercy  tenderly  8970,  why 
I  9315,  uncurteisly  cry  10237,  cry  pitously  10727,  therby  I 
12650,  mercy  sey  13308,  therby  ydelly  13860,  subtily  by  13980, 
redily  forthby  14082,  pitously,  ther  by  15011,  quirboily  yvory 
15283,  I  fool-hardy  15401,  trewely  by  15411,  sodeinly  enemy 
16889,  lustily  vicory  17315. 

I  mercy  4"65'-6,  truly  unlusty  I  4*76,  by  prively  4*77,  by  I  cry^ 
4-78,  cry  ocy  4*79,  nycryl^  4'81,  wrongfully  I  4*125,  redy  I  4*148, 
trewely  I  by  4*175,  tyme,  bi  me,  pryme  4*193,  by  hertely  4*205, 
whi  by  bisily  4*272,  I  fynaly  4*336,  pitously  by  hastily  4*337,  I 
certeinly  therby  4*341,  y  why  5*173,  why  comelely  5*180,  trewely 
lady  5*190,  hooly  mercy  5*193,  I  why  5*239,  I  mercy  5*266,  by, 
domus  Dedaly  =  Dcedali  5*267,  y  by  5*269,  by  and  by,  curteysly 
5*285,  y  by  5*341. 

I  openly  i  44,  why  I  i  47,  forthy  pleinly  i  51,  forthy  therby  i  53, 
cry  unhappily  i  54,  redily  by  i  93,  sodenily  by  i  102,  I,  graunt 
mercy  i  103,  forthy  mercy  i  106,  I  forthy  i  107,  worthy  mercy 
i  107,  sky  sodeinly  i  109,  why  forthy  i  114,  openly  cry  i  115, 
mercy  why  i  116,  why  prively  i  148,  communly  why  i  172, 
why  forthy  i  173,  comely  avn.y  i  174,  redely  forthy  i  200, 
kindely  why  i  205,  sely  privete  i  225,  time,  by  me  i  227,  309, 
370,  ii  41,  49,  114,  iii  6,  369,  I  truely  i  227,  bodely  why 
i  259,  why  forthy  i  280,  lady  thereby  i  292,  cry  buxomly 
i  297,  by  lady  i  298,  cry  therby  i  314,  forthy  enemy  i  330,  I  forthy 
i  332,  enemy  why  i  347,  why  forthy  ii  20.  I  by  ii  24,  41,  sky 
by  ii  29,  bodely  therby  ii  34,  forthy  therby  ii  50,  openly  forthy 
ii  51,  truely  sky  ii  59,  why  I  ii  69,  besily  enemy  ii  75,  I  forthy  ii 
95,  why  cry  ii  122,  bodely  forthy  ii  133,  redely  by  ii  137,  why 
sky  ii  158  forthy  Eoly  ==  u3Eoli  ii  160,  forthy  by  ii  161,  forthy  why 
ii  163,  sky  why  ii  167,  Satiry=  Satyri  properly  ii  171,  forthy 
proprely  ii  187,  by  I  ii  219,  why  buxomly  ii  228,  by  mercy 
ii  278,  esely  mercy  ii  295,  why  therby  ii  301,  mercy  redy  ii  314, 
mercy  therby  ii  373,  I  worthy  ii  379,  sodeinly  askry  ii  386, 
mercy  rudely  ii  396,  why  almighty  iii  61,  mercy  thereby  iii  82, 
forthy  mightily  iii  92,  high  sky  iii  93,  by  and  by  sky  iii  116, 
Gemini  redely  iii  119,  Gemini  forthy  iii  119,  Gemini  proprely  iii 
127,   I  by  iii  168,  I  forthy  iii  185,  mercy  redely  iii  198,  sodeinly 

^  Erroneously  spelled  bye,  crie.  ^  Erroneously  spelled  nye,  crie. 
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askiy  iii  217,  wliy  pitously  iii  260,  why  Genesy  iii  276,  by  and  by, 
prively  iii  305,  pitously  I  iii  315,  enemy  envy  iii  320,  cry  by  iii 
321,  lady  prively  iii  325,  forthy  by  iii  348,  redely  wby  iii  368, 
I  mercy  iii  372,  sodeinly  sky  iii  375. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  over  the  above  list  without  feeling  that 
whatever  was  the  pronunciation  of  this  final  -y  in  any  one  word,  it 
must  have  been  the  same  in  all  the  words,  and  hence  if  there  is  a 
certain  clue  to  any  one  word,  we  have  a  clue  to  all  the  rest.  Two 
rhymes  are  very  noteworthy:  mercy  sey  13308,  and  sely  privete 
i  225,  but  their  very  peculiarity  and  the  absence  of  any  corrobora- 
tive instance  whatever,  render  them  suspicious.  Yet,  as  the  first 
of  these  was  the  only  clue  which  I  could  obtain  for  some  time,  I 
was  misled  by  it  to  suppose  that  this  termination  -y  had  like  set/  the 
sound  (sai).  This  shews  the  danger  of  trusting  to  single  instances. 
Even  in  the  Harl.  7334,  which  is  followed  by  Wright  and  Morris, 
we  find:  an  hihe,  sihe  11161,  which  should  be:  hih,  sih,  probably 
(nekh,  s^kh).  Eut  an  examination  of  seventeen  MS.  which  con- 
tain V.  13308,  shews  the  following  variants. 

In  the  British  Museum.'^  Eawl.MS.Poet  149  mercy  sey 

Tx    1  ►Tooo  Halton  1  mercy  say 

Har   7333  mercy    sey  Barlow  20  mercy  sylie 

Harl  7334  mercy    sey  Arch.  Seld.  B  14  mercy  sy 

Lansdowne  8ol  mercie  sihe  ^   (..  Coll.  MS.  198 

Sloanel685  mercye  say  j,   3   g  ^lercy  sey 

Keg.  17  D  XV  mercy    sy  j       j 

Reg.  18  C  ii  mercy    sey  At  Cambridge.'^ 

Gg.  4.  27  (No.  1)  sey 


At  Oxford^  jj  3   26 


se 


Laud  600  mercy    sie  Mm.  2.  5.  seye 

Laud  739  mercy    sey  Trin.  Coll.  E.  3.  3.      mercy    sigh. 

It  is  clear  that  the  passage  has  much  exercised  the  scribes  who 
have  occasionally  ventured  to  add  an  e  to  mercy,  which  is  quite 
illegitimate,  and  the  majority  have  inclined  to  the  more  usual  form 
in  Chaucer,  sey.  The  usual  form,  however,  in  Gower  is  sih,  written 
sigh  by  Pauli.  The  above  17  instances  may  be  divided  into  an 
(ai)  class  and  an  (n)  class,  thus — 

(ai)    sey    sey   say   sey     sey   sey   say   sey   sey   seye   .     .10 
(ii)    sihe  sy     sie    syhe  sy     se      sigh 7 

The  word  clearly  belongs  to  those  doubly  sounded  and  doubly 
spelled  words  to  be  presently  examined,  and  we  must  conclude  that 
those  scribes  who  used  the  (ai)  class  of  forms  were  misled  by  habit, 
and  should  have  used  an  {ii)  class,  and,  since  the  guttural  could  not 
have  been  pronounced  in  French,  the  scribes  ought  to  have  omitted 
it  in  the  English  word.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  eye,  high  are 
pronounced  with  {ii)  the  guttural  is  frequently  omitted.  This  leads 
us  to  prefer  sy,  given  by  two  MS,  of  which  sie,  se  are  mere  accidental 
varieties.  The  preterite  (sii)  as  :  I  see  him  do  it  yesterday,  is  not 
yet  obsolete  among  the  uneducated,  while  (sai)  is  unknown. 

^  Examined  by  myself.  ^  Examined  by  Messrs.  H.  Bradshaw 

2  Examined  by  Mr.  Gr.  Parker.  and  Aldis  Wright. 
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The  second  instance :  sely  privete  i  225,  although  unparalleled 
among  these  rhymes,  would  not  be  unprecedented,  for  we  saw  at 
the  beginning  of  this  investigation  that  long  i  and  long  e  occasion- 
ally interchange,  but  we  already  know  that  the  proper  reading  is : 
ccle  privete,  (p.  253). 

Rejecting  these  isolated  instances,  we  are  struck  by  the  rhyme  : 
tyme,  bi  me,  pryme  4*193  in  Chaucer,  and  the  eight  times  repeated 
rhyme  :  time,  by  me,  in  Gower.  The  rhyme  :  sophime,  time  7881, 
has  ah-eady  (p.  275)  led  us  to  consider  (tn'me)  a  probable  pro- 
nunciation, and  hence  these  repeated  rhymes  lead  to  calling  by  (bw). 
More  than  this,  hy  is  often  spelled  he,  be  thy  trouthe  5*227, 
alle  be  hemselve  5*246,  be  God  5*256,  and  indeed  le,  hy  occur  in 
the  same  line :  be  strengthe  and  by  his  might.  5*348,  from  the 
Legends  of  Good  Women,  following  the  Eodleian  MS.  Fairfax  16,  a 
good  manuscript.  These  variants  strongly  confirm  the  hypothesis 
that  hy  =  (bii). 

It  is  certainly  fair  to  conclude  that  the  purely  Prench  words  in 
these  rhymes  had  the  sound  (ii)  or  (n),  the  latter  probably  in 
England,  and  the  former  in  Prance.  We  were  diiven  to  this  sup- 
position on  comparing  Palsgrave  with  Meigret  in  the  xvi  th  century 
(p.  110).  We  might  therefore  assume  that:  mercy,  enemy,  fy,  cry, 
quirboily,  fool-hardy,  envy,  had  the  sound  (ii)  or  (m),  and  these 
would  be  fully  sufficient  to  determine  all  the  rest.  But  as  this 
assumption  in  fact  involves  the  whole  question,  it  will  be  better  not 
to  lay  great  stress  upon  it. 

The  cry  ocy  attributed  by  the  cuckow  to  the  nightingale  4*79 — 

For  thou  hast  mony  afct/ned  queint  cry, 

I  have  herd  the  seye,  '  ocy,  ocy ; ' 

But  who  myghte  wete  what  that  shulde  he  ? 

leaves  us  in  the  same  ignorance  as  the  cuckow,  and  can  be  of  no 
assistance  if  we  go  to  the  real  cry  of  the  bird ;  but  if  we  take  it  as  a 
Prench  spelling  of  an  imitation  of  that  ciy,^  then  we  have  simply 
two  Prench  sounds  cry,  ocy  rhyming. 

There  are  several  instances  of  Latin  final  -i,  one  in  Chaucer: 
Dedaly  5*267,  and  several  in  Gower  :  Eoly  ii  160,  Satiry  ii  171, 
Gemini  iii  119,  twice,  and  iii  127,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Latin  was  at  that  time  so  mispronounced  as  to  have  i  called  (ai). 
The  Boman  Catholic  tradition  must  have  saved  this  heresy,  which 
seems  to  have  only  crept  in  with  the  xvi  th  century,  and  was  even 
then  reprobated  by  many,  as  by  Salesbury.  At  least  these  rhymes 
must  be  considered  to  add  to  the  probability  of  the  (ii)  or  («V) 
pronunciation. 

With  regard  to  the  termination  -ly  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in 
all  these  rhymes,  it  is  to  this  day  generally  pronounced  (b')  in  con- 
versation, although  declaimers  will  sometimes  permit  themselves  to 

•  "FiER,    FiER,    OCY,    OCY  t    Sons  uug  chcsue  sur  lequel  avoit  ung  ros- 

oiioniatopes  representant  le  chant  du  signol   qui   chantoit  tres    melodieuse- 

rossignol  (repetes  plus  has  dans  une  raent  et  cryoit  ainsy  que  tout  endesve 

chanson)."    Eoquefort,  sub.  ^i9r,  where  et  Jicr,  fier,  ocy,  ocy,""  from  Roman  de 

he  cites  :  "il  y  avoit  au-dessus  de  luy  Perce-Forest. 
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say  (lai),  and  we  find  Gill  in  his  transcript  of  tlie  Psalms  con- 
stantly using  this  sound,  apparently  to  add  dignity.  He  also  says 
(madzh'estoi),  and,  at  least  in  one  place  (mer'soi),  but  the  latter  is 
probably  a  misprint,  for  he  generally  writes  (mer's« ).  Modern  poets, 
working  upon  an  old  foundation,  permit  themselves  to  consider  -y, 
under  a  secondary  accent,  as  either  (-ai)  or  (-ii).  This  belongs  to 
the  licentiousness  of  modern  rhyming,  superinduced  by  an  un- 
phonetic  orthography.  I  cannot  consider  this  early  usage  of  Gill 
to  indicate  in  any  way  the  old  pronunciation.  It  was  undoubtedly 
wrong  in  words  which  had  formerly  -ie,  -e,  and  was  probably  fanci- 
ful in  other  cases.  Dr.  Gill  had  a  notion  that  the  (oi)  added  to  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  the  English  language,^  and  hence  his  employ- 
ment of  it  is  suspicious  unless  well  corroborated.  As  to  the  practice 
of  modem  times,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  Walker  and  Smart,  who,  not 
recognizing  the  difference  between  (i,  i)  identify  this  termination 
with  (-li),  but  that  is  properly  an  Irishism.  As,  then,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  termination  -ly  ever  had,  in  natural 
speech,  the  sound  of  (-loi)  but  only  (-lii,  -\ii,  -li,  -li),  the  conclusion 
in  favour  of  the  (ii,  ii)  pronunciation  of  the  other  words  seems 
inevitable.  But  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  the  (oi) 
pronunciation  of  long  /,  and  especially  of  the  pronoun  /,  will  object 
that  we  have  in  Gill  an  actual  example  of  the  (oi)  sound,  and  that 
we  hear  occasionally,  under  peculiar  circumstances  perhaps,  and  by 
no  means  uniformly  in  the  same  speaker,  but  still  we  do  hear  (-loi) 
now  and  then,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  (-b*)  may  be  a  ''cor- 
ruption" of  (-loi),  rather  than  (-loi)  a  mistaken  intensification  of 
(-1^").  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  try  some  other  words,  which 
are  free  from  Gill's  imputed  (oi).  Enemy  is  not  such  a  word,  for 
he  writes  (en'emoiz),  supra  p.  110,  note.  But  lady  5*190,  i  292, 
298,  iii  325;  almighty  iii  61,  worthy  i  107,  seem  unexceptional. 
The  words  do  not  occur  in  Gill,  but  lady  does  occur  in  Salesbury, 
who  transcribes  it  in  Welsh  letters  ?«^/=  (laa'di).  In  modern 
ballad  poetry  we  have  constantly  to  read  (b^dii*),^  but  the  pro- 
nunciations (b(?"doi,  b^doi')  are  utterly  unknown.  As  this  word 
determines  -ly  -hy,  by  its  rhymes,  and  these  are  suf&cient  to  de- 
termine all  the  rest,  the  difficulty  may  be  considered  as  solved. 

But  there  are  still  important  considerations  which  lead  the  same 
way,  and  which  must  therefore  still  be  adduced.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  a  cry  and  the  verb  to  crye,  had  their  y  differently 
pronounced.  This  y  would  probably  retain  its  sound  in  the  in- 
flected form  cryede,  often  a  dissyllable  as  cry''de.  [N'ow  we  find : 
cryede  glide  Cupide  4'349  in  Troilus  and  Cryseyde  from  a  good 
manuscript,  and  Cupide  is  one  of  those  words  in  which  we  have 
already  recognized  the  persistence  of  the  {ii)  sound.  Again  :  criede 
Cupide  Cipride  5 '9  occur  in  the  same  poem.  Gower  has:  cride 
hide  i  149,  cride  wide  iii  213.  All  this  points  to  the  pronunciation 
(cr*rde)  and  hence  (cr^V)  for  the  substantive.      But  there  is  one 

^  "  Retinebimus   antiquum  ilium  et      Hazeldean,  in  which  the  first  stanza  is 
masculum  sonmn."     Logonomia,  p.  7.         said  to  be  ancient:  ""Why  weep  ye  by 
2  As  in    Sir  W.    Scott's    Jock    of      the  tide,  ladie  ?" 
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word  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  run  counter  to  this  conclusion : 
reneye  4796,  12196,  12376,  16047  etc,  always  meaning  to  renounce, 
abjure,  in  modern  French  renter ,  so  that  ey  seems  to  answer  to 
French  i.  But  Roquefort  (Gloss,  de  la  lang.  rom.  ii,  463)  gives 
the  old  forms  renoier,  reneier,  and  Kelham  (Diet,  of  the  Norman  or 
old  French  language  1779)  has  reneyee  renegade,  reneign  refuse. 
So  that  the  i  is  a  modern  French  development,  which  does  not 
affect  the  present  investigation. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of  all  is  furnished  by  the  very 
word  enemies,  which  was  lately  rejected  on  account  of  Gill's  (en*e- 
moiz).  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  sound  of  i  in 
the  words  is,  his.  These  words  never  could  have  been  (ais,  Hois) 
at  any  time.  No  champion  of  (oi)  could  ever  entertain  such  a 
notion  as  this.  Now  in  Gower  we  have  :  pris  is  ii  341,  wis  is  iii 
226,  which  may  be  taken  to  settle  the  pronunciation  of  pris,  wis 
i.e.  price,  wise,  in  the  xivth  century,  and  strongly  corroborate  the 
method  by  which  we  have  already  arrived  at  this  result.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  the  rhymes  :  enemies  pris  ii  67,  iii  199,  enemies  is 
ii  342,  enemis  his  iii  214,  enemies  wis  iii  216,  leave  no  doubt  that 
Gower  said  (en'emez)  or  (en"em«s),  and  that  he  therefore  must  have 
said  (en*emi)  as  the  natural  pronunciation  of  his  time,  or  have 
occasionally  lengthened  the  final  vowel  into  {ii,  ii).  But  if  so,  all 
the  rest  follows  from  the  rhymes:  enemy  I  1645,  ryally  enemy 
1795,  sodeinly  enemy  16889,  forthy  enemy  i  330,  enemy  why  i  347, 
besily  enemy  ii  75,  enemy  envy  iii  320. 

It  seems  impossible  to  form  a  stronger  chain  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  an  unknown  pronunciation,  but  the  strength  is  rendered  more 
evident  by  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  instance  of  -i  rhyming 
with  -ey,  except  such  as  are  explicable  by  the  fact  that  the  word 
had  several  sounds  and  several  modes  of  writing,  often  used  in 
other  places,  and  that  the  scribe  accidentally  employed  a  wrong 
orthography,  as  in  the  instance  :  mercy  sey  13308,  already  con- 
sidered. Everything  is  therefore  so  far  reconcilable  with  the 
hypothesis  «  =  (n,  i),  and  many  circumstances  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  hypothesis  i=  (oi,  i).  Hence  I  feel  compelled  to  admit 
that  even  the  personal  pronoun  /was  called  {ii)  by  Chaucer.  This 
personal  pronoun  had  three  forms,  /  most  commonly,  ic,  ich,  rarely. 
That  in  these  latter  forms  the  i  was  {i)  short,  seems  proved  by  such 
contractions  as  theek  3862,  theech  12857,  14362,  =thee  ik,  thee 
ich.  The  diphthong  could  hardly  have  been  so  lost.  Again  the 
change  ic,  ich,  would  be  unusual,  though  possible,  if  i  were  (ai). 
But  /  seems  formed  from  ic,  ich,  just  as  a  is  from  an.  The  original 
pronunciation  of  the  indefinite  article  was  of  course  (a),  and  it  is 
now  frequently  (o,  'b),  but  the  emphatic  pronunciation  {ee)  is  of 
modem  growth,  and  seems  precisely  comparable  to  the  emphatic 
use  of  (oi)  for  («')  in  /. 

Further  corroboration  of  the  above  conclusion  will  be  afforded  by 
considering  the  termination  -ie,  -ye.  In  two  instances  Chaucer  uses 
the  French  words  par  compaignye,  at  the  end  of  a  line,  not  as 
Anglicised,  but  as  a  real  French  phrase.     There  may  be  some  doubt 
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as  to  the  sotmd  of  gn,  whetiier  (nj,  nj)  or  simply  (n),  as  will  be 
hereafter  considered,  but  as  it  is  also  written  as  a  simple  n,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  consider  it  here  as  (n).  The  two  last  letters  must 
have  had  the  French  sound,  which  cannot  well  be  conceived  as 
anything  but  (ii*^),  or  the  English  modification  (n'e),  a  change  so 
slight  that  the  Englishman  would  have  thought  he  was  exactly 
correct.  Hence :  par  compaignye,  fantasye  3837,  par  companye, 
moiodye  4165,  must  be  considered  as  establishing  the  English  pro- 
nunciation (fantasere,  melod/re)  of  these  Angio-Erench  words.  The 
following  rhymes  strongly  confirm  this  conclusion : 

hostelrie  companye  23,  multiplie  Marie  15100,  Emelye  melodye 
873,  Emelye,  gan  to  crie  2343,  signified,  sche  cryed^  2345,  philo- 
sophic, wolde  he  crye  647,  envye^  crie  909,  tyrrannye  espye  1113, 
chyvalrye  curtesie  45,  I  made  him  frie,  jalousie  6069,  ragerie,  as  a 
pye  6037,  maladye  manye  =  mania  1375. 

I  schal  not  lye^  companye  765,  cui'tesye  lye  7251,  vilonye,  nat  a 
flye  4189,  Emelye,  gan  sche  hye  =  %ie^  hasten  2275,  harlotries, 
tollen  thries  563,  boille  and  frie,  bake  a  pye  385,  melodic,  my  body 
gye  12062,  curtesie,  for  to  gye  7950,  maladye,  moist  or  drye  421. 

The  first  list  consist  entirely  of  Anglo-Erench  words,  the  second 
gives  rhymes  of  such  with  other  words.  !N'ow  throughout  Harl. 
7334  this  termination  -ye  never  rhymes^  with  any  other  termination, 
such  as  -y,  -e,  which  has  now  received  the  same  sound  (-^).  But 
during  the  xv  th  century  the  final  e  was  thrown  oW,  and  then  these 
words  fell  into  (mel'od^',  fan•tas^)  etc,  and  became  rhymes  to  -ly. 
These  rhymes  therefore  not  only  shew  a  later  date,  but  indicate  an 
identity  in  the  pronunciation  of  i  in  the  two  sets  of  words.  As 
then  we  have  no  conception  of  there  having  been  an  (oi)  sound  in 
the  -ye  endings,  (except  in  such  words  as  signify,  where  of  course 
it  is  due  to  the  accent),  we  have  a  corroboration  of  our  former 
conclusion  that  long  i  was  («V,  ii).  Whenever  we  see  in  any 
manuscript  of  Chaucer  or  Gower  such  rhymes  as  -y,  -ye,  or  as  -e, 
-ye,  we  may  be  sure  either  that  there  has  been  some  accidental 
orthographical  error  of  the  scribe,  or  that  some  words  of  a  more 
recent  period  have  been  substituted.  The  error  is  often  very 
ob^dous  and  easy  to  remedy,  thus :  high  testifie  4'1,  majestie  dignyte 
kne  4-3,  see  ryaltie  4*5,  lilertie  degree  4*10,  crueltie  pyte  4*12, 
should  have:  hye,  majeste,  ryalte,  liberte,  cruelte.  But  degree 
ye  =  eye  4*5,  I  dye  high  4*8,  hie  crye  whye  4*10,  I  espye  ye  =  eye 
4*10,  hie  besyly  jQT=eye  4'11,  fantasye  merily  4*15,  ye  =  eye  pretily 
4*15,  se  jez=eye  4*27  etc.,  are  certainly  erroneous,  and  could  not 
have  been  written  by  a  xivth  century  writer.  They  serve  there- 
fore to  discredit  the  MS.  (R.  iii.  20,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,) 
of  the  Court  of  Love. 

^  Probably  signifiede,  cryede  are  the  ^  The  mistakes  hyghe  remedye  4629, 

proper  forms.  eyen   aspien    12426,    hee   eye    11503, 

2  Both    French    forms    envi,    envie  jelousye  me   1809,  have  already  been 

occur,  old  and  recent,  and  both  envy,  noticed  (p.  250) ;  the  proper  readings 

envie  are  found  in  old  English.  are  hye,  yen,  hye  ye,  jolite. 
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Three  other  corrohorative  circumstances  may  be  mentioned. 
Pirst,  if  long  i  had  been  (ai)  in  the  xiYth  century  and  earlier, 
English  would  have  presented  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a 
language  without  a  long  (ii,  ii),  one  of  the  primitive  vowel  forms. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  had  indeed  reduced  Latin  to  such  a  condition, 
but  this  was  a  purely  artificial  formation,  due  to  a  mistaken  theory, 
and  we  may  safely  say  could  never  occur  in  practice.  Secondly, 
if  long  i  had  been  (oi),  we  should  have  to  account  for  its  common 
unaccented  form  (i).  There  is  a  dispute  among  orthoepists  as  to 
whether  (oi)  or  (^)  should  be  pronounced  in  certain  unaccented 
syllables,  such  as  {siYi\izee'B\vmi)  or  (sml9iz(9<?*sh'Bn),  or  (d«dzhest', 
doidzhest"),  (in*fm«t,  m-foinait).  These  disputes  at  least  serve  to  shew 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  using  (oi)  in  an  unaccented 
syllable,  and  hence  make  the  employment  of  {i)  inexplicable,  except 
on  the  theory  that  it  was  the  original  normal  sound.  The  change 
of  (oi)  into  {i)  is  of  course  possible,  but  it  is  generally  through 
(ei,  ee,  ii).  We  have  this  very  transition  in  deceive,  which  was 
(desaiv)  in  the  xivth  and  even  xvith  centuries,  became  (deseiv) 
and  passed  into  (deseev)  in  the  xviith,  and  fell  into  (disiiv)  in  the 
xvm  th  century.  But  the  transition  took  a  long  time.  This  was 
probably  the  course  by  which  the  old  Greek  et  reached  the  modern 
Greek  (ii).  We  have  no  trace  of  such  a  change  in  the  words  con- 
sidered. The  third  circumstance  is,  that  the  scribes  of  the  xivth 
and  early  part  of  the  xv  th  centuries  seem  to  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  writing  i  and  ei  or  y  and  ey  according  as  they  wished  to  indicate 
a  difference  of  pronunciation.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
words  die,  dry,  eye,  high,  lie,  sih,  tie,  pine,  which  must  therefore  be 
considered  individually. 

Die  =  (dai*e,  dii'e).  This  common  old  English  word  is  not 
Anglosaxon.  The  old  JN'orse  is  deyja,  ek  dey,  do  (deiva,  ek  dei, 
doo),  and  degenn  in  Ormin,  deigen  in  Lagamon,  deyin'  in  the 
Promptorium,  point  out  (dai"e)  or  (dei'e)  as  the  older  pronunciation. 
The  same  sound  is  indicated  by :  seye  deye  4944,  7207,  waye  deye 
5010,  5238,  11649,  disobeye  deye  8239,  deyth  seith  7623,  seyde 
deyde  2847,  preyde  deyde  8424,  sayde  abrayde  deyde  8935,  and 
generally.  In  :  brayde  prayde  dyde  16022,  we  have  therefore  a 
clerical  error  for  deyde,  Eut  we  have  a  different  spelling  and  a 
different  set  of  rhymes  in :  Marie  dye  5261,  Emelye  dye  1569, 
1589,  1595,  dye,  folye  1799,  jq  =i  eye'-  dye  7913,  Lombardye  hye 
allie  dye  15886,  die  Galaxye  4*53.  Hence  in:  deyevilonye  11715, 
deye  bigamye  5667,  deye  sloggardye  11943,  deye  is  a  clerical  error  for 
dye.  "Whether  this  double  pronunciation  was  of  a  much  older  date 
or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  point  to  note  here  is,  that  there 
was  a  double  method  of  spelling,  and  that,  except  from  mere 
carelessness  of  the  scribe,  each  method  answered  to  its  own  rhymes, 
which  we  had  previously  recognised  as  (ai,  ii).  At  present  (cloi)  is 
the  common  form,  but  (dii)  is  more  usual  in  South  Shields,  Kendal, 
Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire. 

1  MS.  Univ.  Lib.  Cam.  Del.  4.  24,  reads  eye  deye,  which  is  also  legitimate. 
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Buy  =  (bn*e,  bai'e).  The  first  seems  tlie  older  form  as  an 
alteration  of  biggen,  the  second  is  not  so  frequent :  to  by  en  14467, 
bye  housbondiie  5869,  preye  beye  12564. 

Drij  =  (dru'e,  drai'e).  Here  (n)  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  form  corresponding  to  ags.  (yy),  and  (ai)  the  derived.  Ags. 
dryge  diige  di^ege  dry,  Orrm.  drigge.  Hence  :  maladye  drye  422, 
drye  remedye  4*56,  drye  dye  drie  crie  gnye  5*208,  where  the  first 
drye  means  to  sniffer,  still  found  in  Scotch  as  dree  (drii).  On  the 
other  hand:  weye  dreye  8773,  diye  seye  preye  4*64,  where  drye  is 
evidently  an  error  for  dreye,  aweie  drey(e)  i  220,  but :  drie  deie 
iii  93  might  be  :  drye  dye,  or  :  dreye  deye,  probably  the  former.  The 
form  dreye  seems  proved,  but  it  is  not  so  common,  and  what  is  most 
important  for  the  present  purpose,  it  was  a  derived,  not  an  original 
form,  which  the  scribe  was  not  content  to  leave  under  the  old 
spelling  drye.  The  legitimate  inference  is,  therefore,  that  if  in 
other  words  (ai)  had  been  pronounced,  ey  would  have  been  written. 
At  present  (drai,  drai)  are  the  common  sounds,  but  (diii)  is  known 
in  South  Shields. 

Eye  =  (ai'e,  «re).  The  older  sound  seems  to  have  been  (aiX'h'e, 
ei/<;h'e).  The  more  usual  orthography  is  eyghe,  eyghen,  or  eyhen 
when  the  word  does  not  occur  final.  I  have  not  noted  it  in  a 
rhyme  in  Chaucer,  but  we  have  :  eie  seie  i  72,  eye  awey(e}  i  127, 
and  Pauli  constantly  writes  eie  when  the  MSS.  have  yhe.  The 
guttural  (/th)  seems  to  have  been  often  entirely  lost,  passing 
probably  through  (jh),  and  then  becoming  absorbed  in  the 
preceding  (i) ;  or  more  properly  the  diphthong  (ei)  grew  out 
of  (ejh).  The  value  (n'e)  results  from :  melodic  yhe  9,  companye 
dayesye  =  daisy  =  day^s  eye  333,  (for  dayse  hie  4*77,  read  daysye 
hye,)  crye  yhe  1097,  ye  =  eye  plye  9044,  yen  wryen  17193.  For: 
specific  eye  i  3,  highe  eye  i  106,  sigh  eye  i  116,  as  Pauli  writes, 
read :  specifye  ye,  hye  ye,  syhe  yhe.  Although  (ei)  is  very 
general,  yet  (ii)  is  almost  the  only  form  known  in  J^fewcastle, 
Cumberland,  and  Lancashire,  and  is  even  used  in  Devon. 

High  =  (uai,  mi).  The  older  form  is  here  (nei,  nai)  the  (i) 
being  generated  from  (jh),  the  representative  of  (^-h).  The  usual 
forms  when  the  rhyme  does  not  require  the  others,  are  heih,  height 
frequently  with  an  added  e.  Possibly,  as  in  eye,  the  guttural  was 
early  lost  in  developing  the  diphthong,  compare  Orrmin's  heh, 
heghe.  In  rhymes  this  older  form  is  not  common,  and  is  often 
doubtful,  thus  :  heye  eyghe  3243,  heyghe  eyghe  10587,  might 
have  been :  hye  ye.  More  certain  seems  :  heyghe  piggesneyghe 
3268,  on  heigh  seigh  =  s^z^?  1067,  which  may  have  been: 
on  hih  sih,  compare  11162.  This  form  often  occurs  in  Gower, 
where  Pauli  writes  :  high  sigh  i  2,  i  24,  i  137.  On  the  other 
hand  the  form  (nn)  is  very  common  :  hye  crye  10725,  hye 
prye  7319,  hihe  eye,  read  yhe  11347,  eyen  read  yen,  prion  9985; 
prye  hye  compaignie  4*222,  hye  gye  compaignye  4*296,  hye  navye 
5*215,  hye  jurye  5*253,  hye  skye  5*258,  high  read  hye,  poesie  ii  36. 
(Hii)  is  used  in  Cumberland  and  Scotland. 
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Sl^  =  (slai,  slw).  The  first  is  the  old  form,  in  Orrmin  sleh,  and 
(sin)  is  more  recent.  The  rhyme  slye,  lye  mentiri,  ye  oculus  5*37-8 
is  ambiguous;  but  if:  high  testifie  sly  4*1  should  be  hye,  testifie, 
slye,  this  is  a  rhyme  in  point.  Sleigh  occurs  3201,  4-339  v.  944. 
(Slii)  is  still  found  in  Cumberland  and  South  Shields. 

Tie  =  {i^i'e,  tiie).  The  first  is  the  old  form,  from  ags.  tegan,  the 
second  seems  to  have  come  from  a  second  form  ags.  tygan  ;  seyd  teyd 
10305,  gives  the  first  distinctly,  the  form  :  tyged,  Allit.  Poems  by 
Morris  A.  464,  suggests  the  second  sound,  for  which  I  have  noted 
no  rhymes.    (Tii)  is  found  in  Kendal,  Cumberland,  and  Lancashire. 

Pine,  pain  =^  (pii'ne,  pai'ne),  are  really  two  separate  words,  but 
they  are  used  so  much  in  the  same  sense  that  they  might  be  easily 
supposed  to  be  diff'erent  forms  of  the  same  word.  The  first  is 
Anglosaxon,  the  second  French,  but  both  apparently  come  from 
Latin  poena.  They  have  come  down  to  the  present  day  also  with 
different  pronunciations  (pain,  p^^n),  and  different  meanings.  The 
following  passages  will  shew  how  the  words  are  confused  by  Chaucer 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  rhyme  require. 

And  whan  a  beste  is  deed,  he  ne  hath  no  peyne, 

But  man  after  his  deth  moot  wepe  and  pleyne. 

Though  in  this  world  he  have  care  and  woo  : 

"Withouten  doute  it  may  stonde  so. 

The  answer  of  this  I  lete  to  divinis, 

But  wel  I  woot,  that  in  this  world  gret  pyne  is.      1321 

In  which  ther  be  som  merthe  or  doctrine. 

Gladly,  quod  I,  by  Goddes  swete  jt?y>««-  15343 

That  telleth  us  the  peyne  of  Jhesu  Crist.  15352 

And  sythen  that  I  knewe  of  loves  peytie 

And  wot  how  sore  it  can  a  man  destreyne.  1817 

Ful  gulteles,  by  Goddes  swete  pyne, 

For  as  an  hors,  I  couthe  bothe  bite  and  whyne.      5967 

who  wolde  suppose 
The  wo  that  in  my  herte  was  and  pyne  } 
And  whan  I  saugh  he  nolde  never  fyne 
To  reden  on  this  cursed  book.  6369 

In  Armorik,  that  clepid  is  Bretaigne 
Ther  was  a  knyght,  that  loved  and  dide  his  peyne 
To  serven  a  lady  11041 

"We  thus  see  that  in  the  xiv  th  century  there  was  a  tendency  to 
two  forms  in  certain  words,  and  that  in  general  the  original  form 
has  (ai)  and  the  secondary  form  (n).  In  one  case,  however,  at 
least,  dry,  the  (n)  fonn  appears  to  be  the  older.  In  every  case, 
however,  except  from  mere  .carelessness  of  the  scribe,  the  two 
sounds  were  carefully  distinguished  as  ei,  i  or  ey,  y.  There  can 
therefore  be  very  little  doubt  that  when  only  one  form  i  or  y,  was 
employed,  there  was  only  one  pronunciation,  (n),  because  the 
scribe,  who  was  hampered  by  no  historical  associations,  must  have 
many  a  time  and  oft  written  ey  if  he  had  ever  heard  the  sound  (ai). 
In  all  of  these  cases  the  (n)  sound  has  been  dialectically  preserved. 

This  completes  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposition  with 
which  I  started,  viz.,  that  the  sound  of  i  in  Chaucer's  time  was 
(n,  «-')  and  not  (ai,  «).     But  the  result  admits  of  illustration  by 
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dialectic  peculiarities  in  addition  to  those  just  adduced.  Isolated 
and  small  societies  necessarily  preserve  idiomatic  expressions,  pecu- 
liar words  and  peculiar  pronunciations.  Of  course  the  so-called 
Angiosaxon  which  established  itself  in  England  was  not  uniform. 
The  languages  with  which  our  dialects  began,  so  to  speak,  were 
remarkably  different  in  many  respects.  It  is  not  merely  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  few  words  which  now  distinguishes  the  men  of  the 
North,  ]N"orth-west,  Korth-east,  West,  East,  Midland,  South-west, 
and  South-east,  from  each  other  and  from  those  who  speak  literary 
English.  The  whole  intonation,  many  of  the  words,  the  idioms, 
the  grammatical  constructions,  are  different.  The  effects  of  isolation 
are  shewn  strongly  among  the  scanty  population  that  speaks  what 
we  call  Scotch,  and  consider  it  as  a  single  language.  Mr.  Murray 
has  been  able  to  distinguish  eight  Scotch  dialects  so  sharply  as  to 
translate  the  book  of  Hitth  into  each  of  them.  In  some  of  these 
dialects  the  differences  of  pronunciation  are  as  great  as  those  which 
separate  English  utterances  in  distant  centuries.^  JN^evertheless 
we  feel  that  all  these  dialects  have  one  common  origin  with  the 
literary  English,  and  that  an  examination  of  their  peculiarities, 
as  respects  this  vowel  i,  will  be  of  some  assistance  in  conceiving 
the  former  existence  of  a  pronunciation  so  extremely  different 
from  our  own.  It  was  with  this  view  that  I  requested  the 
cooperation  of  those  personally  acquainted  with  these  modes  of 
speech — which  every  one  must  regret  to  see  at  present  so  imper- 
fectly written,  that  the  spelling  conveys  but  little  knowledge 
to  a  reader  who  is  ignorant  of  the  dialect,  and  whom  the  writing 
ought  principally  to  aim  at  instructing. 

Mr.  James  A.  H.  Murray's  native  dialect  was  that  of  Teviotdale, 
and  this  possesses  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity.  The  following  words 
which  are  pronounced  with  (ii)  in  all  other  Scotch  dialects,  are  in  this 
dialect,  which  extends  over  Eoxburghshire,  Selkirkshire,  and  part 
of  Dumfries,  pronounced  with  (ei) :  eye,  be,  bee,  die,  di^ee  endure,  fee 
mad,  a  fly,  to  fly,  free,  gi'  ye  give  you,  glee  squint,  gree  agree,  he, 
key,  lie  falsehood,  me,  knee,  pea,  plea,  pree  try,  see,  stee  steep, 
spree,  tea,  ti'  ye  to  you,  tree,  thigh,  three,  wi'  ye  with  you,  agee 
aslant.  That  is  where  other  Scots  say :  (ii,  bii,  dii,  drii,  f  ii)  etc, 
the  Borderers  say  (ei,  bei,  dei,  di^ei,  fei)  etc.  This  one  pecu- 
liarity is  very  striking.  Some  of  these  words  as :  eye,  fly,  lie,  thigh, 
are  pronounced  with  (oi)  in  the  South,  but  what  Englishman  would 
say  (boi)  for  hee,  (frai)  for  free  and  so  on  ?  Conjoined  with  this 
curious  correspondence  of  (ei)  with  the  (ii)  of  other  dialects  is 
another  of  precisely  the  same  character.  The  sentence  :  You  and 
me  will  go  over  the  dyhe  and  pull  a  pea,  is  a  perfect  shibboleth 
in  this  dialect.  Alone,  in  all  Scotland,  it  says  :  (Jau  on  mei  ol  g^q 
our  dH  deik  an  pau  ^  pei).^     On  the  other  hand,  the  Edinburgher 

1  See  Mr.   Murray's  paper  on  the  ^  Mr.  M.  Bell  writes  {myi  pyi)  for 

Lowland  Scotch  Dialect,  read  before  (mei  pei).     The  latter  were  the  sounds 

the   Philological   Society  on  the   4th  as  I  appreciated  them  when  Mr.  Murray 

and  18th  Dec,  1868.  pronounced  them. 
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would  say:  (Juu  an  mii'al  gj^q  Eur  dhi dEik  on  pun  u  pii).  Observe 
the  (jaii  pacu)  for  (juu  puu)  corresponding  with  (mei  pei)  for  (mii 
pii).  We  have  here,  then,  two  sets  of  words  in  a  living  dialect 
corresponding  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  xvi  th  century 
(ei  ou)  with  the  xivth  century  (n  uu),^  and  similarly  in  the 
Netherlands,  we  shall  find  (oi,  ii)  coexisting  in  adjacent  provinces, 
as  pronunciations  of  the  written  if.  The  phenomenon,  then,  of  the 
change  of  («V  uu)  to  (ei  ou)  ought  not  to  present  any  very  seiious 
difficulties.  ]^or  ought  we  to  feel  any  great  surprise  at  PalsgTave 
and  Bullokar  having  retained  {ii  uu),  while  their  fellow  countrymen 
generally  said  (ei  ou). 

The  sound  (ii)  for  long  i  is  by  no  means  extinct,  and  the  double 
use  of  (ii)  and  one  of  the  (oi)  sounds  is,  as  we  have  seen,  familiar 
in  the  very  words  which  have  been  noted  above.  Mr.  Murray, 
notwithstanding  his  residence  in  England,  and  his  critical  know- 
ledge of  our  language,  confesses  that  he  is  "  continually  discoveiing 
words  which  he  has  all  his  life  pronounced  with  (ii)  which  English- 
men pronounce  (oi)."  "In  fact,"  says  he,  "long  (ii)  is  the  sound 
we  instinctively  associate  with  the  letter  i  unless  we  have  been 
taught  to  pronounce  it  as  in  English."  The  following  is  taken 
from  some  remarks  which  Mr.  Murray  obligingly  communicated  in 
writing. 

jFli/  s.  and  V.  general  Scotch  (flii),  but  Teviotdale  (flei).  Cleve- 
land (flii)  a  fly,  but  (fl«'g)  to  fly,  compare  lie. 

Lie  (mentiri),  general  Scotch,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland 
(lii),  Teviotdale  and  Dumfriesshire  (lei). 

Lie  (procumbere),  Westm.  Cumb.  Lane,  and  Cleveland  (1/g,  leg) ; 
this  does  not  seem  to  cross  the  border  where  the  word  is  (lai,  la', 
lohi),  although  the  older  Scotch  always  wrote  %,  hjg. 

By  preposition  of  the  agent,  (bi).  Teviotdale  (Hei  waz  sin  bi 
se'verelz)  =  he  was  seen  by  several. 

By  of  place  is  always  (bai,  bohi). 

Thigh,  Scotch,  Westm.  Cumb.  and  Cleveland  (thii),  Tev.  and 
Dumf.  (thei). 

Friar  =  (friir),  thus  a  part  of  Jedburgh  is  called  the  Freirs.^ 

Briar  =  (briir),  Cleveland  (briir)  and  (brii),  inquire  (enkwiir*), 
choir  (kwiir)  and  (kw(9^r)  (?),  squire  (skwiir). 

Site,  old  people  pronounce  (sit,  zit). 

Neighbour  =  (nib-er),  with  a  short  vowel,  not  (nii'ber)  as  Eng- 
lishmen hear. 

Lilce  =  (lek,  leik),  the  latter  more  common,  but  (lek'Kz)  is  used 

•for  likely;   in  Cleveland  also,  like  =  (lah'k),  but  likely  =  (lek'K, 
Kk-10.3 

^  The  difference  between  (au  on)  is  to  attempt  to  discriminate  between  (ou 

very  slight,  the  latter  having  simply  on)  in  an  ancient  form  of  speech,  when 

labialised  the  first  element  of  the  former,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  do  so  in  living 

which  effect  readily  produced  by  the  pronunciation. 

action  of   the   subsequent   (u).      The  ^  ^  -^ell  of  very  fine  water  at  "Work- 
difference  between  (ou   ou)  is  merely  iugton,   Cumberland,  is   always  called 
that  the  first  element  of  the  latter  is  the  (frii'j). 
widened,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous          ^  ^^  old  Scotch  jeweller,  who  had 
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Oblige^  o5%6^=  (obliidzh-,  obbVst*)^  and  similarly  in  numerous 
French  words,  as  invite^  polite^  and  words  of  classical  origin  as  idol 
(iid'l)  type  (tip),  baptize,  chastize,  civilized  (sivoliizt),  advertise-ment. 

Eye,  general  Scotch  (ii),  Teviotdale  (ei),  plural  in  both  (in)  with 
short  (i).  Cumb.,  Westm.,  Lane,  and  JSTorth  Yorkshire  (ii,  iin) 
with  long  (ii).    Barnsley,  South  Yorkshire  (ii,  iiz). 

Sigh  Tev.  (He-l'h,  nei,  nai),  other  Scotch  (nekh,  nikh,  nii),  as 
(as  ni'lahnt  az  dhe  nii  rood)  =  as  highland  as  the  high  road.'^  The 
guttural  form  is  common  but  is  passing  away,  and  (nii)  is  used 
instead  in  Centre,  West,  and  I^orth  of  Scotland,  as  also  in  Cumb., 
and  V^estm.,  (nai,  Hohi)  are  the  common  recent  forms  in  Te^dotdale. 

Die,  general  Scotch,  Cumb.,  Westm.,  Lane,  (dii).  Teviotdale, 
Eskdale,  Annandale  (dei). 

Dree  (drii)  endure,  and  so  in  Cleveland ;  but  dry  (drai  dr^i  dr<?' 
drohi),  and  so  with  huy. 

Sly  follows  the  analogy  of  high,  but  the  guttural  form  seems  only 
to  occur  in  sleight  (sleArht)  like  height  (ne^ht).  The  usual  Scotch, 
Cumb.,  Westm.,  and  Lane,  is  (slii),  Tev.  (slei),  or  more  commonly 
(slai,  slohi). 

Jffie  is  not  known  to  Mr.  Murray  in  living  speech,  in  reading 
ballads  it  is  called  (uai  nohi)  in  Tev.  In  "Westm.  dialects  it  is 
sometimes  written  hii,^ 

-Ight,  words  of  this  class,  as  right,  might,  light,  sight,  which 
in  Scotland  are  (lekht,  leX*ht)  are  in  Cumb.,  Westm.,  Lane,  and 
Yorkshire,  (riit,  niit,  Hit,  siit)  etc.*  In  cases  where  -ight  does  not 
represent  ags.  -iht,  the  pronunciation  is  different,  ^o  fight  ags.  feoht, 
Tev.  (fcei/^ht).  Lane,  (feit)  not  (fiit).^ 

Sigh  (sekh). 

China,  the  ware  or  the  country  (tshin'o,  tshin'e),  as  in  (Wh(?ht 
est  'Bts  ■ct  Jens  uut  "b  tshin**  ■en  en"B  tshin**?  Tei)  =  W^hat  is-it 
that -is  at  once  out   of   China   and  in -of   China?     Tea.      Walker 

hved  from  youth  in  London,  always  men  in  the  Dales  sounded  such  words 

said  (lek)  for  like,  in  all  senses.     He  as  sigh,  night,  light,  &c.,  with  a  gentle 

was  constantly   using  the  word,   and  guttural  breathing,"  which,  he  adds  in 

never  seemed  to  hear  that  other  persons  a  footnote,    "  seemed  partly  to   come 

pronounced  it  differently.  fi-om  the  palate,"   and  was  therefore 

1  Observe  the  form  of  the  past  tense.  (/ch).  See  :  A  Memorial  by  the  Trus- 
I  quite  lately  heard  (obliidzh-,  obliitsht-)  tees  of  Cowgill  (Koo-g^l)  Chapel,  with  a 
from  a  noble  lord  at  a  public  meeting.  Preface  and  Appendix,  on  the  Climate, 

2  Perthshire  simile  in  describing  one  History,  and  Dialects  of  Dent,  by 
who  is  ultra  Celtic.  Observe  here  Adam  Sedgwick,  LL.D.,  senior  fellow 
the  different  use  of  (as,  az).  of  Trinity   College,    and   professor   of 

^  A  gentleman  in  Derby  informed  Geology  in  the    University  of  Cam- 

me    that    in    North    Derbyshire    the  bridge.     Cambridge,   1868,   8vo,   pri- 

peasantry  say  (mak  nii)  for  make  haste.  vately  printed,  p.  103 — a  book  of  affec- 

Compare:  I  se  where  come  amessengere  tionate  and  interesting  reminiscences  of 

in  hie  =  in  haste  4*10.   ags.  higian  v.  manners  and    speech,  extending   over 

hig^S  s.     Orrmin  hih  s.     Promptorium  nearly  120  years,  through  Prof.  Sedg- 

hyyn'  p.  2'29.  wick's  father,  the  honoured  clergyman 

*  Prof.   Sedgwick,  a  native   of  the  of  Dent,  who  was  50  years  older  than 

dale  of  Dent,  Yorkshire,  writing  at  up-  his  son. 

wards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  says  :  "  I  ^  Several  correspondents  have  con- 
remember  the  day  when    all  the   old  firmed  this  rule,  and  the  exception. 

19 
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gives  (tsh^^'m)  for  cliina  ware  or  orange,  but  (Tsliai'nae)  for  the 
country,  and  has  a  long  note  on  it. 

Bindy  find,  hind,  blind,  grind  =  (bmd,  f^nd,  H^nt,  blend,  grijnd), 
wind  V.  and  s.  =  (wand),  but  kind,  mind,  wynd  =  (kaind,  maind, 
waind),  and  little  is  often  (lait'l)  especially  as  a  proper  name. 

Why  !  as  an  exclamation,  not  why  ?  the  interrogative,  is  (w^ !)  in 
Scotch,  and  (wiio !)  in  Cumb.,  Westm.,  Lane,  and  Cleveland. 
( Wiio  !  sez  ai)  =  Why !  says  I,  is  a  common  formula  in  the 
Northern  counties. 

Can  this  existence  of  the  (ii)  sound,  and  its  general  association 
with  i  in  Scotland,  be  considered  a  modem  development  ?  Has  it 
not  rather  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  form  ?  The  latter  view 
seems  confirmed  by  seeing  that  numerous  words  are  pronounced 
with  one  of  the  (oi)  forms  as  (ei,  e\,  sei,  ai,  a\,  ohi,  ai),  and  that 
these  various  forms  are  differently  distributed  in  different  localities, 
whereas  the  (ii)  form  when  it  occurs  is  almost  general.  Mr.  Murray 
gives  the  two  following  lists  of  words  which  have  (ei,  ei)  in  Teviot- 
dale,  but  (ai)  in  "Western  Scotch,  the  first  element  of  these  diph- 
thongs being  more  distinctly  heard  than  in  English  (ai,  ou). 

Tev.  (ei),  west  Scotch  (ai) :  bike  wasp's  nest,  dyke,  fike  to  irk, 
like,  pike  pick,  sike  wet  hollow,  spike,  strike,  tike ;  bite,  clyte  clot, 
dite  doit,  flite  scold,  gite  crazy,  kite  a  belly,  mite,  knite  (kneit)  rap 
the  knuckles,  quite,  white  (kw^heit),  spite,  suite  blow  the  nose,  wite 
blame,  write  (w'reit),^  yite  (jeit)  yellow  hammer,  gype  (geip)  m- 
pudent  fellow,  (uei'pelt)  awkward  clown,  pipe,  ripe,  sipe  ooze,  snipe, 
tripe,  wipe ; — bice,  Brice,  Christ,  dice,  grice,  lice,  mice,  nice,  price, 
rice,  spice,  sklice  slice,  trice,  wise  (weis),  twice,  thrice,  fife  Fife, 
five,  life,  knife  (kneif ),  rife,  strife ; — pint  (peint),  ninth  (neint). 

Tev.  {ei).  West  Scotch  (ai) :  bide,  bride,  guide,  hide,  pride,  ride, 
side,  slide,  tidy,  wide ; — jibe,  kibe,  siba  (s(?i'ba)  onion  Lat.  cepa ; 
— guize,  prize,  rise,  stays  (steiz) ; — kithe  shew,  lithe,  writh  ; — dive, 
drive,  hive,  alive,  lives,  knives,  deprive,  schive  slice,  strives,  thrives, 
wives; — tings  (triqz)  tongs,  whings  (whriqz)  shoe-strings; — ^brine, 
cryne  dry  in,  fine,  line,  mine,  nine,  pine,  sine  since,  swine,  shine, 
tine  lose,  twine,  wine,  vine ; — crime,  dime,  glime  glimpse,  lime, 
prime,  rime,  stime  indistinct  form,  time ; — bile,  file  befoul,  guile, 
kile  hay-cock,  mile,  pile,  sile  strain  milk,  tile,  vile,  wile,  stile, 
smile ; — hire  cowshed,  chair  (tshrir),  fire,  hire,  mire,  sire  sewer,  swire 
tire,  wire ; — wild,  mild ; — mind,  hind,  kind,  rind,  sind  rinse. 

In  the  second  list  the  consonant  is  a  liquid,  nasal,  or  voiced 
letter,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  first.  Generally  in  Scotland 
when  English  long  i  or  y  is  final  in  monosyllables,  as  cry,  dye,  or  a 
long  i  occurs  in  underived  words,  as  dial,  trial,  the  sound  is  (ai), 
and  in  Teviotdale  (ai,  ohi).     Derivatives  follow  their  root  sounds. 

The  two  sounds,  that  is  the  (ei,  ei,  ai,  oi)  series,  and  the  (sei,  ai, 
fli,  ohi)  series,  attributed  to  the  Scotch  long  i,  are  strongly  insisted 
on  by  Scotchmen,  and  in  1848  when  I  was  printing  much  English 
in  a  phonetic  form,  the  Scotch  always  exclaimed  against  the  use  of 

1  In  Aberdeen  (vrht)  or  (bkriit). 
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one  sign  for  the  two  forms.  The  late  Professor  "W.  Gregory,  of 
Edinburgh,  divided  the  sounds  into  (ai)  and  (ai),^  in  which  case 
they  answer  to  the  two  sounds  heard  in  /samh  in  England.  Mr. 
Melville  Bell  in  a  private  letter  says  that:  ''in  different  districts 
you  hear  {a\  a',  ahi),  but  the  representative  sound  is  (aei).  This  is 
heard  regularly  when  the  sound  is  final,  before  a  vowel,  or  before 
final  r,  and  generally  when  it  occurs  before  (z)  or  (v).  This  (aei) 
is  the  '  genteel'  form  of  I.  I  hear  it  from  all  my  educated  Scotch 
pupils  ;  though  they  come  from  widely  separated  districts  they  give 
(aei)  for  'I'  etc.,  with  absolute  uniformity.^  The  other  sound  (ei) 
is  the  regular  one  for  i  in  other  syllables,  and  in  a  few  words  for 
a,"  as  aye,  pay,  clay,  Tay,  May,  way,  plague,  etc.  In  Teviotdale, 
aye,  may,  are  called  {e\,  m^i)  to  distinguish  them  from  (ei,  mei)  = 
ee,  me. 

My  dialectic  correspondents  (p.  277  note),  and  Mr.  Murray  have 
furnished  me  with  the  following  words  in  which  (ii)  or  {iif  re- 
mains in  the  pro^dnces.  Abbreviations — C.  Cumberland,  D.  Devon, 
Db.  Derbyshire,  K.  Kendal,  L.  Lancashire,  N.  Norfolk,  S.  Shields, 
generally  South  Shields,  sometimes  I^orth  Shields,  and  occasionally 
l^ewcastle,  Sc.  general  Scotch,  W.  Westmoreland,  Y.  Yorkshire, 
Yc.  Cleveland,  Yorkshire  The  list  is  of  course  very  incomplete, 
both  in  words  and  localities.  The  numerous  French  and  classical 
words  pronounced  in  Scotland  with  (ii),  p.  289,  are  omitted. 


WOEDS  SPELLED   WITH   I,    TJSTJALLT   SOUNDED    (ai),    BT7T   PeOVINCIALLY 

Peonounced  (ii). 

fly  V.  CKSScWY    Har  S 

fly  s.  CKLSScYYc  he  s.  CKLSScW 


ahke  D 
briar  CYc 
bright  CKLSW 
by  preposition  of 

agent  Sc 
cbild  D 

die  CKLSScW 
dry  S 
dyke  N 

eye  CDLSScWY 
eyesight  Y 

It  would  be 


Mar  CSc 
fright  S 
hieDb 
highC 
hind  s.  C 
IdeD 
I'll  G 
kindly  D 
kite  Y 


light  CDWSY 
lightning  S 
mice  DN 
might  s,  D 
mind  D 
my  passim 
night  CDKLSY 
nighest  (niist)  D 
riffht  CSWY 


sight  CWS 
sly  CLSScW 
stile  C 
thigh  CSScWYc 
thy  LW 
tie  V.  CKL 
why!  CLScWYc 
Wright  SY 
write  S 


difl&cult  to  suppose  that  in  all  these  cases,  widely 
differing  from  ordinary  use,  and  extending  over  several  counties, 
the  (ii)  should  have  been  a  recent  transformation  of  (ai).  The 
probabilities  are  all  the  other  way. 

The  personal  pronoun  /  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  In  the 
Aryan  languages  its  changes  have  been  great.  The  original  word 
seems  to  have  been  (a)  to  which  a  strengthening  termination  (gham) 


^  See  my  Essentials  of  Phonetics,  p. 
172,  note,  where  (ai)  is  used  when  not 
followed  by  a  consonant  and  before  the 
inflectional  (d,  z),  and  also  before  (v,  z), 
but  otherwise  (ai)  is  more  common. 

2  Mr.  Murray  accounts  for  this  ab- 
normal uniformity,  by  saying  that  (aei) 
is  not  a  Scotch  sound,  but  the  Scotch 


conception  of  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  the  English  long  i.  In  England 
(aei)  is  rather  cockney fied. 

3  It  is  impossible  to  trust  the  unac- 
customed ear  to  distinguish  these 
soimds,  though  they  have  separate 
letters  i,  i,  in  Icelandic. 
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was  affixed,  producing  (agham)  as  in  Sanscrit.^  The  vowel  (a)  was 
retained,  and  the  following  guttural  altered  to  a  sibilant  in  Zend, 
Lithuanian,  and  old  Sclavonic.  In  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic,  the 
guttural  was  retained,  but  the  vowel  palatalized,  into  (e)  in  Greek 
ify^v  (eghoon-),  and  Latin  ego  (eg"oo,  eg'o)  which  retained  por- 
tions of  the  following  syllable,  and  into  (i)  in  Gothic  (ik),  which 
dropped  the  following  letters.  This  low  German  form  (ik)  was  the 
normal  Saxon  form,  probably  {ik),  and  the  orthography  ice  in 
Orrmin,  guarantees  the  shortness  of  the  vowel.  In  Icelandic  we 
find  ee,  eh,  eg,  where  the  vowel  seems  to  have  become  long,  and  (j) 
was  prefixed  in  speaking.  The  Modem  Danish  ^^jeg  (jei,  jai).  In 
Chaucer  as  we  have  seen  (p.  282),  the  form  ie  still  occurs,  and  is 
sometimes  palatalized  to  ieh  («tsh),  but  the  usual  form  in  Chaucer 
and  Gower  is  /. '  By  Shakspere  the  words  /,  eye,  aye  were  identi- 
fied in  sound  (p.  112).  The  frequent  phrase  quoth-a,  may  some- 
times mean,  quoth  I,  but  is  often  interpreted  quoth  he,  and  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Henry  Y,  act  ii,  sc.  3,  describing  the  death  of 
Talstaff,  is  full  of  a  for  he.  ISTow  as  he  was  certainly  generally 
pronounced  (sii),  as  it  was  frequently  written  hee,  at  that  time,  the 
provincial,  or  vulgar,  or  dialectic  correspondence  of  (a)  with  (sii), 
would  be  precisely  similar  to  a  dialectic  use  of  (a)  for  (ii),  sup- 
posing the  last  to  have  been  Chaucer's  personal  pronoun.  At  the 
same  time  the  acknowledged  form  (nii)  for  he,  would  lead  us  to 
expect  some  acknowledged  forms  (ii)  or  {ii)  for  /,  existing  in 
dialects. 

Now  both  of  the  forms  (a)  and  (ii)  exist  in  the  provinces  for  /, 
though  the  traces  of  (ii)  are  very  few  and  very  slight,  but  few  as 
they  are,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  them  except  by  the 
action  of  an  old  tradition,  and  as  in  some  cases  the  pronunciation  is 
only  known  among  very  old  people  and  is  fast  going  out,  it  may 
have  been  much  more  common  as  lately  as  one  or  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

^^Eed  =  'L  had:  If  eed  done  soa,  it  wad  sartainly  hev  been 
better."^  ''/,  aye,  eigh.  Yes.  I  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  E, 
particularly  when  the  pronoun  follows  the  verb,  as  'do  E,'  for  I 
do."*  "I  is  often  sounded  like  E,  in  m,"  ^  probably  {i)  as  a  con- 
tracted form  of  (m). 

1  F.  C.  August  Fich,  "Worterbuch  ^  ^^^^  jp;  Carr^  Craven  Glossary, 
der  Indogermanischen  Grundsprache  in      vol.  i.  p.  127,  2nd  ed. 

ihrem   Bestande   vor   der  Yolkertren-  *  Ibid.,  p.  241.    The  author  cites  as 

nung,    1868,  p.   4,    C.  F.  Koch^  His-  an  illustration,  what  looks  like  a  coup- 

torische    Grammatik    der    Englischen  let,  from  Cant.  Tales,  12530,  by  which 

Sprache,  vol.  3,  p.  3,  it  seems  as  ii  me,  /rhymed.    Of  course 

2  The  omission  of  the  guttural  is  this  was  not  the  case.  The  author  has 
quite  similar  to  the  (ai,  i,  mi,  di,  si,  taken  together  two  lines  belonging  to 
aa,  do,  no)  for  euch,  ich,  mich,  dich,  different  couplets,  and  the  whole  rhymes 
sich,   auch,  doch,  noch,  in  the  neigh-  arejolite  me,  I  thriftily. 

bourhood    of    the    Danube,    Bavaria.  ^  Ibid.  The  author  has  unfortunately 

Schmeller,  Grammatik  art.  427.     So  in  not  followed  any  strict  orthography,  ana 

old  high  German,  and  old  English  we  has  not  attempted  to  explain  that  which 

find  ine  for  ih  ne,  ic  ne,  Graff,  1,  118,  he  has  used. 
Eel.  Ant.  1,  235. 
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In  'Lancashire  (e)  is  used  when  unemphatic,  as  (man  i  tel  dhe  ?) 
must  I  tell  you.^ 

In  Blackburn  ''the  old  fashioned  way"  of  pronouncing  /,"  is 
{i)  very  short. '"* 

*'I  have  frequently  heard  old  people  pronounce  /like  our  own 
ee  (ii),  especially  in  the  interrogative  form,  did  ee  do  it?  will  ee 
go  ?  must  ee  do  it  ?  etc.  This  is  very  common,  in  fact  about  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  the  invariable  pronunciation.  In  the  phrase :  (aiz 
gaa*an  Hjam,  at  iz  ii!)  =  I  am  going  home^  that  am  /,  ee  (ii)  is 
as  decidedly  emphatic  as  /  ordinarily  is.  The  contraction  Pll  for 
/  shall,  is  frequently  given  ee''ll.  Ee  is  also  used  occasionally 
but  very  seldom  in  every  tense  and  form.  This  pronunciation  is 
only  used  by  old  people  here,  but  in  central  Cumberland  it  is  more 
general.  The  same  people  use  the  form  (aa)  and  sometimes  (a), 
but  never  in  questions  or  in  the  direct  future."^ 

Scarcely  less  convincing  as  respects  the  vowel  in  English  ich  are 
the  contractions  cham,  chas,  chil  (tsham,  tshas,  tsh«l)  for  ich  am, 
ich  was,  ich  will,  mentioned  by  Gill  {Logonomia  p.  17)  as  a  Southern 
pronunciation,  in  Rev.  W.  Eames's  edition  of  the  Glossary  of  the 
Dialect  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  and  in  the  Glossary  to  his  Poems  in 
the  Dorset  dialect,  1858,  p.  150.  See  also  J.  Jennings,  Dialects  of 
the  West  of  England.* 

The  dialectic  pronunciations  Ise,  ^eh  are  preserved  in  Shakspere, 
King  Lear,  act  iv,  sc.  6,  1.  240,  Globe  ed.,  Tragedies  p.  304,  col.  2, 
folio  1623,  which  reads  : 

Edg.  Chill  5  not  let  go  Zir, 
Without  vurther  'casion. 

Stew.  Let  go  Slaue,  or  thou  dy'ft. 

Edg.  Good  Gentleman  goe  your  gate,  and  let  poore  volke  paffe :  and  'chud^ 
ha'bin  zwaggerd  out  of  my  life,  'twould  not  ha'bin  zo  long  as  'tis,  by  a 
vortnight.  Nay,  come  not  neere  th'old  man :  keepe  out  che  vor'ye,'  or  ice  ^ 
try  whither  your  Costard,  or  my  Ballow  be  the  harder ;  chill  ^  be  plaine  with  you. 

Stew.  Out  Dunghill. 

Edg.  Chill  ^  picke  your  teeth  Zir  ;  come,  no  matter  vor  your  foynes. 

About  thirty  years  ago  utchy  (^tsh•^  ?)  was  in  use  for  /  in  the 
Eastern  border  of  Devonshire  and  in  Dorset,  and  examples  of  cham, 
chould  =  l  am,  I  would,  occur  in  the''  Exmoor  Scolding,"  which 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.^ 

The  prevailing  dialectic  forms  of  the  pronoun  are  however  (a,  a,  a, 
oh)  occasionally  (a,  "b),  and  (ai,  ai,  ohi,  aI,  oi).  In  Derbyshire  I 
generally  heard  (a),  but  in  the  northern  parts  it  is  said  to  be  (aI). 
Mr.  Murray  writes :    "  /  in  the  Northern  dialects  of  England  is 

1  Letter  from  Mr.  John  J.  L.  Jack-  ^  j  -^i. 
son,  teacher  of  languages,  Manchester.  ^  i  -would. 

2  Letter  from  Mr.  T.  Fielding,  Man-  '  Printed  cheuore  i/^^inthe  4to,  1608. 
Chester.  ^^Australes — (Tshi    voor  ji),    pro    (ai 

3  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  N.  Hethering-  war-ant  jou)  cerium  do,''^  Gill,  Logo- 
ion,   Clifton  Parsonage,   Workington,  nomia,  p.  17. 

Cumberland.  8Ice  =  Ise  =  I;   printed  e7e  =  I'll,  in 

*  For  these  references  to  Glossaries  the  4to.  1608. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright,  ^    Letter  from    Mr.    John    Shelly, 

Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge.  Plymouth. 
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usually  a  simple  vowel  of  the  (a,  a^  oh)  series.  In  some  dialects  it 
is,  when  accented,  a  diphthong  composed  of  the  same  first  element 
and  (i,').  In  Scotch  (oh,  aa),  even  when  emphatic  ("oh  wohd'ne 
gohq)  =  I  would  not  go.  In  Ayrshire  it  would  probably  be  (aai, 
aa'j)  in  such  a  case,  so  also  in  Cumb.  and  Westm.  In  Lancashire 
it  is  (aa)  even  when  emphatic,  in  Barnsley,  Yorkshire,  {aa).  When 
unemphatic  it  is  in  all  the  dialects  an  obscure  (a,  a,  -e),  it  is  hard 
to  say  what."  Unemphatic  syllables  have  always  a  tendency  to 
fall  into  this  colourless  (o,  i?)  sound.  Even  in  Germany,  where 
there  is  no  tendency  to  pronounce  ich  (iMi)  with  an  (ai),  rapid 
speaking  will  generate  (a),  as  (nab'odi,  las'omi,  taa'tado,  deqk'oma) 
=  habe  ich  dich,  lasse  ich  mich,  thate  ich  dir,  denke  ich  mir,  in 
Bavaria.^ 

The  confusion  of  {i)  with  (e)  penetrated,  as  we  have  seen,  into 
orthography,  p.  272.  But  during  the  xvth  century  there  also  arose 
a  tendency  to  thin  (ee)  into  (ii),  whereby  so  many  (ee)  of  the 
XIV  th  century  became  (ii)  by  the  xvi  th.  This  tendency  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  which  converted  so  many  of  the  remaining 
(ee)  into  (ii)  at  the  beginning  of  the  xvinth  century,  p.  88.  Now 
if  we  suppose  these  two  tendencies  to  act  together,  which  is  no 
extravagant  hypothesis,  since  they  certainly  co-existed,  the  result 
would  be  that  (ii)  would  be  begun  as  (ee)  and  ended  as  (ii),  that  is 
that  {ii)  would  become  first  (eei)  and  then  (ei).  During  the  same 
time  we  know  also  that  (oo)  was  in  many  instances  refined  to  (uu). 
We  might  therefore  suppose  that  there  was  the  converse  tendency 
to  take  (uu)  as  (uu),  and  then  as  (oo),  which  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  then  that  the  joint  action  of  these  two  tendencies  pro- 
duced first  (oou),  then  (ou)  or  (ou)  as  it  would  have  been  certainly 
accepted.  This  supposition  as  to  the  mode  of  generating  (ei,  ou) 
from  (n,  uu),  has  the  advantage  of  being  based  upon  known  facts. 
But  the  considerations  adduced  on  p.  233,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  change.  At  the  present  moment  the  {ee,  oo)  of  the 
South  of  England  are  actually  changing  into  {ei,  ou),  and  these 
sounds  have  been  developed  by  the  less  educated,  and  therefore 
more  advanced  speakers,  the  more  educated  and  therefore  less  ad- 
vanced having  only  reached  {eei,  oou)  ^  although  many  of  them  are 
not  conscious  of  saying  anything  by  {ee,  oo). 

1  Schmeller,  Mund.  Bay.  art.  284.  thongs.     This  is  illustrated  ....  in  the 

2  "The  English  alphabetic  accented «,  regular  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  in 
in  the  mouth  of  a  well-educated  Lon-  aid,  ail,  aim,  ache,  &c.  {ei),  ode,  oak, 
doner  ....  is  not  quite  simple,  but  finishes  globe,  &c.  (ou).  The  sanft  tendency 
more  slenderly  than  it  begins,  tapering  leads  to  the  '  Cockney'  peculiarity  of 
so  to  speak,  towards  the  sound  (i)  ....  separating  the  labio  -  lingual  vowels 
o  in  a  Londoner's  mouth  is  not  always  (u,  o)  into  their  lingual  and  labial  com- 
quite  simple,  but  is  apt  to  contract  ponents,  and  pronouncing  the  latter 
towards  the  end,  finishing  almost  as  oo  successively  instead  of  simultaneously, 
in  too."  B.  H.  Smart,  Walker  Ee-  Thus  we  hear  {oeu,  'BU,  yu)  for  (u),  and 
modelled,  1836,  Principles,  arts.  1  and  (o'w,  o'w,  ah'w)  for  (o)."  Visible 
7.  Mr.  M.  Bell,  among  "English  Speech,  p.  117.  As  Mr.  Bell  marks 
Characteristics"  reckons  :  "The  ten-  the  second  element  by  the  glide  sign 
dency  of  long  vowels  to  become  diph-  he  does  not  distinguish  the  length  of 
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As  has  been  already  remarked,  p.  234,  the  change  from  (ii,  uu) 
to  sounds  of  the  (ai,  an)  order  has  not  been  confined  to  England, 
but  took  place  in  the  literary  language  of  the  other  Germanic 
countries,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  during  the  xv  th  and 
XVI  th  centuries ;  and  in  these  countries  as  well  as  in  England 
traces  of  the  original  pronunciation  remain  in  the  provinces. 

Siegenbeek,  whose  work  on  Dutch  Spelling  originated  the  ortho- 
graphy now  in  use,  tells  us  that  old  Dutch  manuscripts  employed 
if  ii,  for  their  long  ^,  which,  partly  for  distinctness  and  partly  for 
ornament,  became  ij,  and  hence  that  the  inhabitants  of  Eriesland, 
Zeeland,  Guelders,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen,  who  still  pronounce 
(ii),  evidently  preserve  the  ancient  sound  ;  but  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  Holland  had  at  an  early  period  changed  the 
sound  into  one  very  like  (ei)  ^  and  that  after  the  Spanish  disturb- 
ances, that  is,  about  the  end  of  the  xvith  century,  this  province 
having  become  the  seat  of  learning  and  civilisation,  its  pronunciation 
necessarily  became  prevalent,  and  is  now  the  literary  pronunciation 
of  the  country.^  Hence  we  have  an  indubitably  ancient  (ii),  pre- 
served in  those  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  whose  -dialect  most 
resembles  ancient  English,  and  passing  into  an  (ai)  in  other  pro- 
vinces which  by  a  political  accident  was  able  to  set  the  fashion  of 
pronunciation. 


the  first  element,  so  that  with  him  {ee, 
00)  have  already  in  appearance  become 
(ei,  ou),  but  this  does  not  represent  his 
actual  pronunciation,  which  is  rather 
{ee']y  oo'w). 

^  The  Dutch  ij,  ei  differ  slightly, 
if  at  all.  Sir  Hendrik  Gehle,  D.D., 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  Austin  Friars,  London,  who  kindly 
pointed  out  to  me  the  passage  in  Sie- 
genbeek (Sii-ghenbeek)  referred  to  in 
the  text,  and  cenfirmed  what  is  there 
said  of  the  provincial  (ii),  said  that  he 
felt  more  of  the  e  in  pronouncing  ei 
than  ij,  reminding  me  much  of  Gill's 
remark  (supra  p.  114),  of  being  diffuse 
over  the  e.  At  first  he  seemed  to  call 
both  (ei),  but  afterwards  he  recognized 
my  (oi,  ei)  as  the  two  sounds,  and,  as- 
suming the  English  as  (ai),  he  said  he 
considered  the  Dutch  a  neater  sound. 
The  distinction  (ai,  ei)  is  precisely  that 
which  I  had  to  make  in  Gill,  and,  con- 
sidering the  close  connection  between 
Dutch  and  English,  the  coincidence  is 
remarkable. 

2  "  Doch  deze  enkele  i  kon  geene 
plaats  hebben  in  lettergrepen,  op  eenen 
medeklinker  stuitende,  als  mijn,  zijn, 
bliif  en  soortgelijke ;  maar  moest  bier 
noodzakelijk  verdubbeld  worden. — Men 
schreef  dus  oudtijds,  met  eene  dubbele 
i,  hliif,  wiin,  schriif,  von  welke  schrijf- 


wijze,  in  oude  handschriften,  nog  vela 
sporen  voorhanden  zijn.  Doch,  om  de 
gelijkheid  der  dubbele  i  met  de  u, 
waaruit  ligtelijk  verwarring  kon  ont- 
staan,  en  misschien  ook  sieraadshalve, 
begon  men  de  tweede  i  reeds  vroeg 
met  een'  langen  staart  te  schrijven,  't 
welk  man,  bij  hare  platsing  v66r  eine 
vokaal  aan  bet  begin  der  woorden,  ins- 
gelijks  in  zwang  bragt.  Wij  kunnen 
niet  voorbij,  hier  te  doen  opmerken, 
dat  zij,  die,  in  de  woorden  blijven^ 
schrijven,  mijn,  zijn,  bij  de  uitspraak 
den  klank  der  enkele  en  dubbele  i  doen 
hooren,  als  de  Vriezen,  Zeeuwen,  Gel- 
derschen,  Overijselschen  en  Groningers, 
blijkens  bet  voorgestelde,  de  echte  en 
oorspronkelijke  uitspraak  dezer  woor- 
den behouden  hebben.  Doch  op  de 
tong  der  Hollanders  is  deze  echte 
klank  reeds  vroeg  verloren  geraakt,  en 
voor  eenen  anderen,  eenigzins  zwe- 
mende  naar  den  klank  ei,  verwisseld 
geworden.  Nadat  nu  Holland,  wer- 
waards,  na  de  Spaansche  beroeringen, 
de  voorname  zetel  der  beschaafdheid  en 
wetenschappen  werd  overgebragt,  door 
middel  van  dit  uitstekend  voorregt, 
zijne  uitspraak  meer  en  meer  als  de 
algemeene  en  heerschende  heeffc  doen 
gelden,  is  ook  die  verbastering  in  de 
meest  beschaafde  uitspraak  en  daarop 
gebouwde    schrijfwijze    ingevoerd,   en 
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We  have  precisely  the  same  phenomena  in  the  less  closely  related 
High  German  dialects.  An  old  and  middle  high  German  i  (ii) 
became  a  modem  High  German  ei  (ai).  All  these  latter  ei  are  how- 
ever not  derived  from  i  (ii),  but  some  come  from  a  middle  and  old 
High  German  ei  (ei),  answering  to  the  Gothic  ai  (ee).^  Moreover 
we  have  the  same  phenomenon  of  a  persistence  of  the  sound  of  (ii) 
in  the  provinces,  notwithstanding  the  real  change  of  orthography 
from  i  to  ei,  whereas  in  Dutch  the  change  is  only  apparent,  from 
u  to  ij\  and  hence  resembles  the  English  retention  of  i  through  a 
change  of  sound.  Schmeller  says:  ^'ei  sounds,  conformably  with 
its  origin,  like  a  long  (ii)  by  the  lake  of  Constanz,  i.e.  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  by  the  tributaries  to  the  Weser  from  the  Ehon-chain  of 
hills  ;^  (miin,  diin,  siin, — bii,  drii,  lis,  Tliis,  Liim,  Liib,  bhiis,  Tsiit 
— bis'e^,  blii'bCj,  grif'e^,  ii'le^,  lii'de^,  shnii'de^,  shrii'bej,  trii'bej, 
=  mein,  dein,  sein, — ^bei,  drei,  Eis,  Fleiss,  Leim,  Leib,  weiss,  Zeit, — 
beissen,  bleiben,  greifen,  eilen,  leiden,  schneiden,  schreiben,  treiben. 
Also  on  the  Lauter  (siin)  for  se^n,  on  the  Hz  {u^)  for  ein,  as  in 
(ii^span'e  J  =  einspannen ;  on  the  east  of  the  Lech,  (drii)-fach, 
(drii)-fuesz,  (shliif) stain. "  ^ 

Dr.  Rapp  in  the  passage  previously  cited  (supra  p.  235)  has 
endeavoured  to  give  the  relations  of  all  the  long  vowels  throughout 
the  Germanic  languages,  and  it  seems  worth  while  to  reproduce  his 
table  here,  although  it  is  only  a  sketch,  and  requires  much  filling 
in  to  make  it  at  all  complete.  The  first  line  gives  what  Dr.  Rapp 
imagines  to  have  been  the  seven  primary  vowels  in  this  system  of 
languages.  The  lines  2  to  6,  refer  to  the  older,  the  lines  7  and  8 
to  the  intermediate,  and  the  following  lines  to  modem  forms.  The 
pronunciations  assigned  may  be  occasionally  disputed,  but  they  are 
near  enough  for  the  present  purposes,  and  withc^ut  attempting  to 
make  any  change,  I  have  translated  the  phonetic  symbols  as  well  as 
I  could  understand  them.  The  uniformity  with  which  the  Ger- 
manic, as  distinguished  from  the  Scandinavian,  branches  have  in 
recent  times  adopted  the  (ai,  au)  forms  in  place  of  (ii,  uu)  is  very 
striking.  Many  persons  may  feel  that  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  pronunciation  of  i  long  as  (ii)  in  Anglosaxon,  and  therefore  in 
Early  English,  that  the  Scandinavians  certainly  called  their  long  i 
(ii),  as  their  descendants  in  Iceland,  IS'orway,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
continue  to  do.  But  that  conterminous  districts  may  differ  precisely 
upon  this  point  we  have  abeady  seen  in  the  case  of  Scotland  (p.  287) 
and  Holland  (p.  294),  and  another  instance  may  be  cited  from  the 

daarin  reeds  zoo  vast  geworteld,  dat  het  Sprache,  iii,  267.     Grimm,   Deutsche 

tkans  volstrekt  onmogelijk  is,  dezelve  Gram.,  3rd  ed.  i,  285,  317. 

uit  te  roeijen."     Verhandehng  over  de  ^  jRaj!?j?,  Phys.  d.  Spr.  iv,  11.   Grimm, 

Nederduitsche  Spelling  ter  bevordering  ib.  95,    106,   175,   182,  225.     Grimm 

van    eenparigbeid    in    dezelve,     door  assumes  Gothic  ei,  di  =  (ei,  ai)  appa- 

Matthys  SiegenbeeJc,  hoogleerar  in  de  rently ;    in    Chap.  V,  §  4,  No.  3,  the 

Nederduitsche  Letterkunde  te  Leyden  :  sounds  (ii,  ee)  are  preferred, 

uitgegeven  in  naam  en  op  last  van  het  ^  in  the  same  district,  au  sounds  as 

Staats-Bewind  der  Bataafsche  Eepub-  (uu)  conformably  with  its  origin, 

liek.        Amsterdam    (1804,    8vo.,    pp.  3  Mundarten  BayerrCs  Art.  244. 
380),  p.  65.     See  also  Rapp,  Phys.  der 
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Korman  peninsula  containing  Cherbourg.  At  Montebourg,  only- 
fifteen  miles  SSE  of  Cherbourg,  the  pronunciation  of  i  as  (ai)  is 
very  common,  whereas  at  Beaumont  Hague,  on  the  same  peninsula 
and  only  twenty-five  miles  ]^W  of  Montebourg,  this  pronunciation 
is  unknown.^  Such  examples  shew  the  necessity  of  examining 
existing  phases  of  pronunciation  before  attempting  to  decide  upon 
extinct  usages. 


Relatiosts  of  the  Seven  Lokg  Vowels  in  the  Germanic 
Languages  according  to  De.  M.  Rapp. 


Long  Vowels. 

I 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

1.  Primary     -     -     - 

aa 

ee 

ee 

ii 

AA 

00 

uu 

2.  Gothic        -     -     - 

ee 

ee 

iu 

ii 

AA 

00 

uu 

3.  Icelandic  -     -     - 

AA 

ei 

iu 

ii 

ou 

00 

uu 

4.  Anglosaxon     -     - 

ee 

AA 

eo 

ii 

ea 

00 

uu 

5.  Friesian     -     -     - 

ee 

ee 

ia 

ii 

AA 

00 

uu 

6.  Old  Saxon      -     - 

aa 

ee 

iu 

ii 

AA 

00 

uu 

7.  Middle  Saxon 

AA 

ee 

ee 

ii 

00 

00 

uu 

8.  Middle  German    - 

aa 

ei 

ie 

ii 

ou 

VlO 

uu 

9.  English      -     -     - 

ii 

00 

ii 

ai 

ii 

uu 

au 

10.  Danish       -     -     - 

AA 

ee 

}iy 

ii 

oeoe 

00 

uu 

11.  Swedish     -     -     - 

00 

ee 

JTJU 

ii 

oeoe 

uu 

uu 

12.  Dutch  -     -     -     - 

aa 

ee 

ii 

ai 

00 

uu 

^y 

13.  High  German 

aa 

ai 

ii 

ai 

au 

uu 

au 

14.  Suabian     -     -     - 

AA 

oi 

ia 

ai 

au 

ua 

au 

15.  Prankish    -     -     - 

00 

ee 

ii 

ai 

aa 

uu 

au 

16.  East  Prankish      - 

au 

aa 

oi 

ai 

aa 

au 

au 

17.  Bavarian    -     -     - 

AA 

09 

ia 

ai 

aa 

ua 

au 

Examples.  -     -     - 

Jahr 

Ireit 

Dieh 

weit 

haul 

gut 

JSaus 

English     -     -     - 

year 

broad 

thief 

wide 

leaf 

good 

house 

Although  the  subject  is  far  from  exhausted,  as  we  are  thus 
led  into  an  examination  of  the  cognate  dialects,  sufficient  has 
been  adduced  to  shew  the  antecedent  probability  of  the 
theory  that  in  the  xiv  th  century  long  i  was  pronounced  as 
(m),  and  as  all  the  facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
agree  with  and  are  explicable  by  this  theory,  whereas  the 
usual  hypothesis  that  long  i  was  one  of  the  (oi)  diphthongs 
during  all  periods  of  our  language,  is  not  reconcilable  with 
many  of  the  facts  adduced,  and  is  opposed  to  the  general 
tendency  of  the  cognate  dialects  on  the  continent,  it  seems  to 
be  the  only  legitimate  inference  that  in  Chaucer's  time  long  i 
was  {%%)  and  short  (^)  was  (^). 

^  This  curious  fact  is  given  on  the  Montebourg.  See  the  note  on  M.  Le 
authority  of  Dr.  Le  Taillis,  mayor  of  Hericher  and  Norman  «,  at  the  close  of 
Beaumont  Hague,    but    a   native    of      Chap.  V.  \  1,  No.  3. 
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After  the  lengthened  proof  which  has  been  given  that  long  u  in 
the  XVI  th  century  had  the  French  sound  (yy),  it  follows  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  those  words  in  Chaucer  which  have  long 
w,  and  which  are  as  a  general  rule  all  taken  from  the  French  or 
Latin,  had  also  the  sound  of  (yy),^  and  this  will  he  further  con- 
firmed when  we  find  that  (uu)  the  only  other  sound  it  was  likely 
to  represent  had  a  different  symbolisation,  ou.  We  may,  how- 
ever, notice  the  pure  French  rhyme — 

Another  day  he  wil  par  adventure 

Eeclayme  the,  and  bring  the  to  lure.  17003 

compare  ly  aventure  25,  the  English  phrase.  With  this  French 
sound  there  was  also  a  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  syllable  ure  with 
more  accentual  stress,  so  (naa'tyyr*)  11,  and 

Venus,  if  it  be  youre  wil 
Yow  in  this  gardyn  thus  to  transfigure 
Biforn  me  sorwful  wrecched  creature.  1106 

Short  u  was  properly  (u)  or  (u)  as  in  the  xvi  th  century,  and  as 
in  the  Angiosaxon  times.     This  we  see  from  the  Latin  rhymes — 

Sayde  Plato.     Ye,  sire,  and  is  it  thus  ? 

This  is  ignotum  per  ignotius.  13384 

In  which  I  pleyne  upon  Virginius. 

And  if  he  wile  seyn  it  is  nought  thus.        13582 

At  the  same  time  we  find  u  short  occasionally  used  as  a  substitute, 
apparently,  for  e  and  i  short,  where  we  cannot  imagine  that  a  dif- 
ference of  pronunciation  was  intended,  as  for  example  in  the  verbal 
termination  -ed,  hathud  3,  enspirud  6,  esud  29,  while  in  the  same 
passage  occur  perced  2,  engendred  4,  semed  39.  In  connection  with 
the  common  forms  list,  lest  should  lust  102  be  taken  as  different,  or 
as  another  way  of  writing  the  same  sound?  Suster  1835,  8465, 
seems  to  have  some  claim  to  be  called  (sus'ter)  on  account  of  the 
form  soster  3486  rhyming  with  Pater-noster,  and  the  Angiosaxon 
form  suster  as  well  as  sweoster,  swyster,  but  it  may  have  been  like- 
wise generally  called  (s/s'ter). 

In  fithul  298  =  fiddle,  fadur  100  =  father,  gult  10142  =  guilt, 

1  Mr.  Murray  informs  me  that  u  still  when  ue  is  final,  and  where  ew  is  pro- 
retains  its  French  sound  in  Scotch  in  nounced  (iu)  in  English,  whether  de- 
words  taken  from  the  French,  as  :  tune,  rived  from  French  or  Angiosaxon 
lute,  cure,  sure,  Bruce,  reduce,  conduce,  sources,  it  is  sounded  (m)  or  rather 
consume,  assume,  bruise,  judge,  endure,  (yu)  with  the  accent  on  the  first  element, 
rude,  mute,  secure,  use,  abuse,  suit,  as  in  :  blue,  due,  duty,  sue,  ensue,  hue, 
mule,  fule,  just,  [is  the  Cockney  (dzh2st)  few,  dew,  rue,  crew,  blew,  flew,  grew, 
a  corruption  of  (dzhyst)  P  it  looks  very  threw,  brew,  drew,  view,  new,  clew, 
like  it,]  justice,  humour  (ymar),  ulzie  Jew,  rule  (rml,  ryul),  sew,  skew, 
(yl«,  ylji)  oil,  and  similarly  &,  nz  are  beauty,  feu,  feud,  feudal,  queue  (kyu), 
representatives  of  (Ij,  nj),  changed  in  lewd,  ruin  (ryu*m),  Euen  (Yu-on)  not 
some  districts  into  (If,  ni)  in :  assuilzie  (Ju-en).  But  the  mew  of  the  cat,  and 
acquit,  tuilzie  a  quarrel,  failzie  contents  wew  of  the  kitten  are  in  Teviotdale 
of  the  parish  dust  cart,  the  toon' s  fuilzie,  called  (mseu,  wseu). 
gaberluinzie  wallet,  cuinzie  coin.     But 
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furst  1920  =  first,  compare  ferd  530,  liuld  16699  =  held,  hulden 
15802  =  helden,  hulles  7921  =  hills,  put  14982  =  pit,  and  many 
other  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  u  must  be  read  as  i  or  e. 
Compare  Canturhury  16,  with :  from  Canturhery^  the  more  mery  803, 
and  this  again  with  the  three  rhymes — 

And  thus  I  lete  him  sitte  in  the  firie 

And  January  and  May  romynge  mirye.  10091 

thow  poete  Marcian, 
That  writest  us  that  ilke  weddyng  merye 
Of  hir  Philologie  and  he  Mercuric.  9606 

Him  thought  that  how  the  wenged  god  Mercuric 
Byforn  him  stood,  and  bad  him  to  be  murye.      1387 

Here  we  have  all  three  spellings  mirye^  Therye,  murye  of  the  same 
word,  the  first  rhyming  distinctly  with  i  short  or  long,  (^)  or  (n), 
and  the  two  last  rhyming  with  u  long  which  we  must  consider  as 
(yy).  ^ow  in  the  Schipmannes  Tale  there  is  occasion  to  mention 
the  town  of  Bruges,  and  we  find  it  spelled  Bruges  14466,  but 
Brigges  14472,  14669,  14712,  which  must  have  been  intended  for 
the  same  sound.  Eecollecting  that  the  sound  of  (y)  short  is  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  most  of  Germany  scarcely  distinguished 
from  {%)  short,  into  which  it  very  often  entirely  falls,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  explanation  of  this  use  of  u  short  as  i  might  be  a 
similar  vagueness  or  indistinctness  of  pronunciation,  and  that  the 
scribe,  writing  from  dictation,  either  actual  or  internal,  (for  it  will 
be  found  that  the  copyist  usually  pronounces  the  words  to  himself 
as  he  writes,  with  a  mental  effort  which  reproduces  the  sound  to 
his  consciousness  although  it  is  externally  inaudible,  and  although 
the  organs  of  speech  are  not  even  put  into  the  corresponding  posi- 
tions), feeling  doubtful,  ocaasionally  wrote  w,  but  generally  i  or  e. 
This  theory  supposes  that  the  (y)  was  a  known  English  sound,  and 
that  the  u  represented  the  Anglosaxon  y.  In  the  words  husy,  lury 
where  the  old  u  spelling  has  clung  to  the  words  notwithstanding  the 
{i,  e)  sounds,  we  have  y  in  Anglosaxon  hysig,  hyrigean.  Trust  is 
marked  by  Salesbury  as  having  the  sound  (*'),  and  so  it  has  in 
Scotch,  where  (pit)  or  (pet)  is  also  said  occasionally  for  put.  This 
again  calls  to  mind  the  East  Anglian  (k^ver)^  for  (kuver),  now 
(kovj)  =  cover,  mentioned  in  Gill,  and  also  his  denunciation  of  the 
Mopsey  transformation  of  (butsh*erz  meet)  into  (b«tsh*erz  miit). 
There  would  seem  therefore  to  be  some  physiological  connection 
between  u  short,  and  i  short,  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  tongue,  both  being  high  wide  vowels,  although  (u)  is  back 
and  (^)  front,  {u)  round  and  (i)  primary. 

This  theory  that,  when  short  u  stood  for  short  i  or  e,  it  was  in 
fact  meant  for  the  short  sound  of  the  French  u  (y),  of  which  the 
long  sound  was  at  that  time  represented  also  by  w,  will  receive  ad- 
ditional corroboration  in  the  next  chapter. 

^  The  East   Anghan    Fromptorium  spellings  fydyll   fiddle,  fadyr  father, 

writes   cuverynge,    and,  in    connection  gylte  guilt,  furst  first,  hyllys  hills,  pyt 

with  the  words  we  have  been  previously  pit,  putt  put,  lysty  lusty  lusty,  cystyr 

considering,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  sister,  Mercurye  Mercury,  myry  merry. 
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In  Treuisa's  Higden,  taking  the  chapter  59,  De  Incolarum  Linguis 
and  comparing  the  text  in  Mr.  Morris's  Specimens  of  Early  English, 
p.  338,  taken  from  the  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Tiberius,  D.  vii.,  with  the 
Harleian  MS.  1900,  and  Caxton's  edition  (Brit.  Mus.  C.  21.  d)  I 
find  the  following  spellings  : 


Tiberius  D.  vii. 
bu> 
furste 
burfetonge 
sufthe 
lurnede 
wondur 
undurstonde]? 


Harleian,  1900,  Caxton. 

be]?  ben 

first  first 

birj^etonge  langage 

^\\]>Q  syn,  syth 

lerned  lemed 

wonder  wonder 

vnd^rstonde]?  vnderstawde 

This  comparison  at  any  rate  shews  that  difi'erent  scribes  had  a 
different  feeling   as  to  the  vowel  that  should  be  employed,   and 
proves  the  practical  identity  of  this  short  u  with  short  i  or  e.     If 
any   one   will   resolutely   say,^   (l>yth,    fyrst,    byrth'etuq,    syth*e, 
lyr*nede,  wun'dyr,  un'dyrstondeth),  and  then  compare  his  pronun- 
ciation with  provincial  utterances  of  the  same  words,  which  are  the 
best  living  representatives  of  the  ancient,  he  will  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  trouble  of  the  scribe  in  selecting  the  proper  letter,  on  | 
the  theory  here  advanced.      It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the; 
scribe  was  quite  familiar  with  long  (yy)  and  had  a  letter  for  it,  Uy\ 
and  that  he  had  no  other  letter  for  short  (y)  but  the  same   u,' 
although  he  had  three  signs  for  short  {u),  viz.  u,  o,  ou.     In  such  a  i 
case  he  most  probably  felt  it  to  be  a  greater  liberty  to  use  i,  or  e, 
than  u  in  many  words,  although,  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of  sound 
(y,  u)  in  the  letter  u,  he  often  employed  i,  e. 

Although  it  is  of  course  possible  that  there  was  a  dialectic  West  of  I 
England  pronunciation  {u)  which  replaced  (y)  or  {%),^  it  is  at  least 
extremely  doubtful,  and  certainly  cannot  apply  to  the  indifferent 
use  by  the  same  writer  of  u  and  e  in  similar  situations  in  the  same 
sentence  as  already  pointed  out  (p.  298). 


1  "Without  considerable  practice  an 
Englishman  may  find  the  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  these  words  very  troublesome, 
especially  when  he  feels  bound  to  keep 
himself  clear  of  (u,  i,  e).  The  true 
short  (y)  in  a  closed  syllable  is  an 
especial  stumbling  block  to  English- 
men. Prof.  Max  Miiller,  gets  so  often 
called  (Mal'i)  and  (MmIm),  that  it  is  a 
pity  English  people  do  not  know  that 
these  sounds  would  be  unintelligible  in 
Germany,  where  their  own  (M«l*i) 
would  be  readily  understood.  Even 
Wilkins,  who  lived  at  a  time  when  we 
know  from  "Wallis  that  (yy)  was  a 
common  sound  in  England,  and  who 
must  have  constantly  heard  the  sound 
from  Wallis  himself,  says  that  this 
vowel  is  of   "laborious  and  difficult 


pronunciation especially  in  the 

distinction  of  long  and  short."     See 
supra  p.  1 76. 

2  Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  Poems  of  Rural 
Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,  1848,  p.  31, 
says :  "  C"  in  wull^  will,  is  rather  un- 
settled, being  mostly  sounded  in  the 
Vale  of  Blackmore  as  u  in  hull  (w) ; 
but  in  some  parts  will  is  wul,  u  in  lull 
(a),  and  sometimes  wiill  with  the  il  of 
German  miiller  (y).  .  .  .  In  the  Vale 
of  Blackmoor  will  is  at  different  times 
woul,  wull  and  wiill  {wu\,  wgl,  wyl) 
even  in  the  same  mouth."  In  the  in- 
troductory letter  to  Nathan  Hogg's 
Letters  in  the  Devonshire  Dialect,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Baird,  of  Exeter,  1847, 
12mo,  pp.  61,  I  find  the  following  or- 
thographies kindly  interpreted  for  me 
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The  conclusion  is  that  U  in  the  xiv  th  century  was  gene- 
rally (yy,  u),  but  short  U  was  occasionally  employed  for  (^,  e), 
which  were  generally  sounds  into  which  a  more  ancient,  ori- 
ginally Anglosaxon  (y),  had  fallen,  although  through  errors 
of  the  scribe  U  was  employed  in  many  words  for  I,  E  simply. 
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In  the  XVI  th  century  there  were  two  pronunciations  of  this  com- 
bination, as  there  were  also  in  the  Erench  language,  (yy,  eu).  The 
following  hsts  may  be  collected  from  Chap.  III.,  under  the  headings 
eu  (p.  137)  and  u  (p.  163),  where  the  italicised  words  in  ew  are 
now  spelled  with  ue. 
Eu  =  (yy) ;     blew,  brew,  ghwe,  knew,  mew  (of  hawks),  new,  rewe 

(a  plant),  slew,  snew,  trewe 
Eu  =  (eu) ;     dewe  (moisture),  ewe,  fewe,  to  hew,  mew  (of  cats), 
sewer  (a  waiter),  shew,  shrewe,  strew 

E-hymes  in  ew  are  necessarily  few  in  number.  I  have  noted 
rather  more  than  thirty  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  For  the  purposes 
of  comparison  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  words  in  these  rhymes, 
including  one  Latin  word,  and  a  few  words  whose  spellings  seemed 
of  importance,  though  they  do  not  occur  in  rhyming  syllables,  has 
been  annexed.  Against  each  word  its  pronunciation  in  the  xvith 
century  has  been  written,  when  it  could  be  ascertained,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Bull.  (Bullokar),  But.  (Butler),  G.  (Gill),  P.  (Palsgrave), 
Sa.  (Salesbury),  Sm.  (Smith).  The  immediate  ags.  (Anglosaxon), 
or  fr.  (French,  often  old  French),  origin  follows,  together  with  the 
orthography,  when  it  could  be  found,  in  the  Pr.  (Promptorium),  the 
first  being  the  reading  in  Mr.  Albert  Way's  text,  and  the  sub- 
sequent ones  those  which  he  adds  from  other  MS.  JS'ext  follow  the 
rhymes  in  which  the  word  occurs,  with  its  orthography  in  the  place 
and  the  reference  number.  By  this  means  a  complete  comparative 
view  of  all  the  words  is  furnished,  which  will  enable  us  to  draw  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

by  Mr.   J.    Shelly,   of  Plymouth,   in  may  not  be  the  case,  for  (tal,  spal)  may 

which  u  is  apparently  used  for  (a,  o,  u,  be  representatives  of  (t^l,  sp^l).     The 

y,  yy,  9,  99) ;  vur  (v8i)  for,  vury  (vaiT?)  Devonshire  (y)  is  here  seen  to  be  un- ' 

very,  gude  (g^^d)  good,  du  (dyy,  dy)  do,  certain  and  to  admit  {9)  as  well.     The 

purmoting  (pajmoot'm)  promoting,  dude  same  is  the  case  in  Norfolk.     Mr.  M. 

(dsd)  did,  yu've  (jyyv)  you've,  iiv  (av)  Bell  hears  French  u  as  {9).    In  Nathan 

of,   kuse  (ksss)   course,   tiill   (tal)   tell,  Hogg's  New  Series  of  poems,  including 

spull  (spal)   spell,  bewtivul  (b/u'tevtd)  'Macksy  Lane'   a  ghost  story  in  the 

beautiful,    ulse    (als)    else,    abid    (eb'l,  Devonshire  Dialect,  dedicated  by  per- 

«b'9l)  able,  tmy  \oni)  only,  thur  (dha)  mission  to  H.I.R.  Prince  Louis  Lucien 

thee,    wiilling   (wal-m)    willing,    bukes  Bonaparte,  London,  1864, 12mo,  pp.  52, 

(b9c?ks)  books,  adu  (adyy)  adieu.    Here  Mr.  Baird  uses  an  italic  u  for  the  (yy, 

we  have  dude  (d^d)  precisely  as  in  the  99)  sound,  reserving  roman  u  for  the 

XIII  th  century,  in  Robert  of  Gloucester  others,  and  similarly  uses  a  for  (a),  and 

etc,  but  tidl^  spull  (tal,  spal)  seem  to  the  whole   orthography  is  much  im- 

indicate  an  ancient  (twl,  spwl) ;  yet  this  proved. 
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A  careful  examination  of  this  list  would  shew  that  if  attention  is 
confined  only  to  the  words  for  which  we  have  xvith  century  autho- 
rity, the  old  classes  would  remain  undisturbed,  because  no  (y)  word 
rhymes  with  an  (eu)  word  or  conversely.  But  if  we  remark  that 
hue  rhymes  with  true,  knew,  and  also  rue,  and  that  rue,  which  rhymes 
with  hue,  also  rhymes  with  true  and  with  shrew,  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  true  and  shrew  would  have  rhymed  in  the  xivth,  as  they 
do  in  the  xixth  century.  But  this  breaks  up  the  old  classification 
altogether.  On  examining  the  etymological  relations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  old  classification  is  at  variance  with  them,  but  taking  them 
as  a  basis  we  can  divide  the  words  into  two  classes,  French  and 
Anglosaxon, — including  in  the  latter,  words  certainly  Germanic, 
though  not  accurately  traced, — as  follows : 

French — hlue,  dme,  eschew,  glue,  mew,  remew,  stew,  sue. 
Anglosaxon — drunkelew,  few,  hew  to  hack,  hew  servant,  hue,  knew, 
new,  rew  row,  rue,  shew,  shrew,  threw,  true. 
The  following  table  then  shews  that  words  of  the  first  class 
rhyme  together,  but  no  word  of  the  first  class  rhymes  with  any 
word  of  the  second  class.  The  first  class  corresponds  to  a  French  u, 
the  second  to  an  Anglosaxon  iw,  eow.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
Latin  rhyme :  de  coitu,  eschieu  9685,  as  well  as  the  derivation  of 
these  words,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  Chaucer's  "time  the 
first  class  had  (y)  and  the  second  (eu).  This  distinction,  then  so 
carefully  kept,  was  not  understood  in  the  xvith  century  in  which 
several  of  the  (eu)  words,  as  knew,  new,  true,  had  fallen  into  the  (y) 
class.  At  present  all  the  (y)  class,  and  most  of  the  (eu)  class  have 
formed  an  (iu)  class,  ^  except  when,  through  the  influence  of  a  pre- 
ceding (r),  the  modem  English  organs  naturally  change  (iu)  into 
(uu),  but  some  of  the  (eu)  class  have  become  (oo)  as  shew,  now 
more  frequently  written  show.  In  such  a  word  as  Theseus  862, 
there  is  no  diphthong,  and  we  have  to  read  (Thee*se,us). 

In  the  XIV  th  century  then  it  will  be  safest  to  call  EU, 
EW,  (jy),  in  words  of  French  origin,  and  (eu)  in  all 
other  words. 

Alphabetical  List  of  EW  Ehtmes,  etc. 

beauty  (beu-ti)  G.,  fr.  beaute,  Pr.  bewte,  due   (dyy)    Sm.    G.,   fr.  du,  Pr.   duly 

beawtye  decor,  bewte  2387  debite,  due  eschiewe  9325,  eschewe 

-blue   (blyy)    Sm.      ags.  bleoh,   bleow,  dewe  3045 

bleo,  blio,  Pr.  bloo  lividus  ;  blewe  eschew,  fr.  eschiver,  eschever,  eschuir, 

mewe  (for  hawks)  10957  esquiver,  Pr.  achwyn  vtto;  eschieu 

coitu,  Lt.  de  coitu,  eschieu  9685.     As  coitu   9685,   eschiewe  due    9325, 

the  practical  identity  of  the  spelUng  eschewe    dewe    3045,    eschiewed 

ie  with  e  has  already  been  estab-  sewed=follow€d  16823 

lished,  no  weight  can  be  laid  on  few  (feu)  P.  Sm.  G.,  ags.  feawa ;    Pr. 

the  variant  ieu  as  distinct  from  eu.  fewe  paucus  ;  fewe  schewe  7431, 

drunkelew,    Pr.    drunkelew    (see    Mr.  12546,  13758,  fewe  schrewe  14234 

Albert  Way's  note  there)  ebriosus,  glue  (glyy)  P.,  fr.  glu  birdlime,  gluyer 

dronkelewe   schrewe    7627,  9407,  stick    together,    Pr.    glwyw  •  visco, 

KJ910  i-glewed  remewed  10495 

1  For  the  Scotch  sounds,  see  p.  298,  note  1,  at  the  end. 
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hew  (neu)  Bull.,  ags.  heawan,  heawian, 
Pr.  hewyw  seco,  hakke  and  hewe, 
lay  hem  on  a  xewQ—row,  2867 

hew  =  hind,  domestic  servant,  ags. 
hiwa ;  hewe  nntrewe  9659. 

hue,  ags.  hiw,  hiw,  heow ;  hiewe  trewe 
13836,  hewe  trewe  10901,  17207, 
hewe  newe  1039,  10953,  11327, 
hewerewe=Aaw  compassion  12656 

knew  (knyy)  But.,  ags.  cneow  perf.  from 
cndwan ;  knewe  newe  14995, 
knewe  rewe=r^j!?m^,  3081 

mew,  for  hawks,  (myy)  P,  Sm,  fr.  mue 
place  for  putting  poultry  to  fatten  ; 
P.  mue  for  haukes  mcve  ;  Pr.  mv 
of  hawkys,  falconarium,  mwe  or 
cowle,  mv,  saginarimn ;  mewe 
(for  poultry)  stewe  351,  mewe 
(for  hawks)  blewe  10957 

new  (nyy)  Sm.  G.,  ags.  neowe,  niwe, 
nywe  ;  Pr.  nwe,  nev,  novus  ;  newe 
hewe,  1039,  10953,  11327,  newe 
ti-ewe  14344,  16535,  newe  untrewe 
737,  12970,  15514,  newe  knewe 
14995,  newe  threw  (error  for 
threwe)  14983 

remew,  fr.  remuer ;  Pr.  remown  or  re- 
mevyw,  amoveo  ;  remewed  i-glewed 
10495. 

row,  ags.  rawa,  Pr.  rowe  series ;  lay 
hem  on  a  rewe=row,  hakke  and 
hewe  2867 

rue,  pain,  repentance,  repent  ;  ags. 
hreowe,  hreowan  ;  Pr.  ruwyw  poe- 
niteo  compatior  ;  rewe  =  pain 
schrewe  6087,  rewe  =  have  com- 
passion trewe  1865,  rewe  =repent 
ti'ewe  3529,  rewe  =  have  compas- 
sion hewe  =  hue  12656,  rewe=r^- 
pent  knewe  3081 

rule,  fr.  riule  monastic  rule,  Pr.  rewle 
of  techynge,  regula,  norma  ;  reule 
173,  reuled  1674 

ruth,  see  rue,  quasi  hreowjje  Pr.  ruthe 
compassio  ;     reuthe  =  compassion 


5074,  reuthe  =  compassion  treuthe 
14608,  routhe  =  compassion, 
trowthe  slouthe  =  s^^A  4949 

shew  (sheu)  Sm.  G.  Bull,  ags.  scawian 
sceawian ;  Pr.  schewe  or  schew- 
ynge  monstracio  ;  schewe  schrewe 
5865,  12844,  schewe  fewe  7431, 
12546,  13758 

shrew  (shreu)  P.,  etymology  unknown, 
see  Wedgewood  3,  176.  Pr. 
schrewe  pravus,  schrewyd  pra- 
vatus,  schrewyd  hertyd  pravicors, 
schrewdenesse  pravitas,  schrewe 
rewe  =pain  6087  ;  schrewe  shewe 
5865,  12844,  schrewe  dronkelewe 
7627,  9407,  13910,  schrewe  fewe 
14234 

stew,  fr.  estuve,  Pr.  stuwyw  mete,  stuyn, 
stupho ;  stuwyn  menw  or  bathyw, 
stuyn  in  a  stw,  halneo ;  stwe  fysche 
pond,  stewe,  vivarium;  stwe  bathe, 
stupha  ;  stewe  =fisli  pond  mewe 
(for  poultry)  351,  styves  =  Jro^Aefe 
lyves  6914 

stie,  fr.  suir,  sivire,  sivre,  sewir  ;  Pr. 
svyw  or  Y^x%yynperscquor,  suwynge 
sequela,  svinge  successus ;  sewed 
eschiewed  16823 

surety  (syyr)  Sa.  Bull.,  fr.  seur ;  seurte 
1606,  sewerte  6485 

threw  ags.  J^reow  ;  threw  (error  for 
12970,  threwe)  newe  14983 

true  (tryy)  P.  Sa.  Bull.  G,  ags.  treowe, 
trywe  ;  Pr.  trwe  verus,  truwe 
mann  verax,  trewe  hewe  =  hue 
10901,  17207,  trewe  h\ewe  =  hue 
13836,  trewe  rewe  1865,  3529, 
trewe  newe  14344,  16535. 

truth,  ags.  treowS,  Pr,  trowthe  Veritas, 
treuth  reuth  14608,  trowthe  routhe 
slouthe=s^^A  4949 

untrue,  see  true,  untrewe  hewe  =  s^r- 
vant  9659,  untrewe  newe  737, 
15514 

value,  fr.  value ;  valieu  14582 
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As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  (p.  236),  when  the 
letter  w,  which  is  the  natural  representative  of  the  (uu)  sound  in 
all  languages  that  have  adopted  the  Eoman  alphabet,  has  come  to 
lose  its  proper  sound,  as  in  French,  Dutch,  Swedish,  English,  but 
that  sound  remains  in  the  language,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt 
some  other  notation  for  (uu).  The  (uu)  sound  in  these  cases  has 
been  generally  a  transformed  (oo).  Hence  it  lay  ready  at  hand  to 
use  0  simply  for  this  sound,  as  we  have  seen  was  occasionally  done 
in  Chaucer  (p.  267),  and  is  still  done  in  move,  etc.,  and  as  the  Swedes 
have  been  content  to  do.     The  Dutch  employ  oe  for  (uu),  as  they 
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use  00  and  o  for  (oo),  but,  as  appears  from  the  history  of  this  ortho- 
graphy (p.  236,  note  3),  oe  was  in  fact  long  o  used  as  (uu),  precisely 
as  in  the  last  case.  The  Prench  used  ow,  in  the  earliest  existing 
documents,^  though  the  Normans  used  u  for  both  (yy)  and  (uu)  ap- 
parently, as  may  be  seen  in  the  French  original  of  Henry  Ill.'rds 
English  proclamation,  Chap.  V,  §  3,  JS^o.  I.  On  an  examination  of 
the  documents  of  the  xiii  th  century  it  will  be  found  that  the  use  of 
u  for  i,  e,  representing  the  y,  that  is  (y),  of  the  Anglosaxon,  greatly 
increased  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  so  that  confusions  between 
the  values  of  u  as  (uu,  yy)  became  annoying.  Writers  then  appear 
to  have  introduced  the  spelling  ou  towards  the  close  of  that  period, 
in  conjunction  with  w,  to  represent  (uu),  but,  the  convenience  being 
manifest,  ou  became  general  by  the  early  part  of  the  xrv  th  century. 
These  facts  will  be  established  in  the  next  chapter,  and  are  here  only 
stated  by  way  of  anticipation.  There  was  one  disadvantage  in  the 
use  of  ou,  namely  that  it  had  also  to  be  employed  for  (oou),  but  this 
occasions  very  slight  inconvenience.  In  the  present  place  we  have 
only  to  establish  that  ou  really  represented  (uu)  generally,  and  con- 
sequently (u)  occasionally,  in  Chaucer. 

As  the  use  of  u  for  short  (u,  u)  was  already  well  fixed,  and  its  use 
for  i,  e  was  rapidly  going  out,  ou  was  of  course  not  so  frequently 
employed  for  short  (u)  as  for  long  (uu).  Examples  however  occur, 
thus :  ous  5729  stands  for  us,  outerly  6245  for  utterly,  and  the 
orthographies  Arrious  6344  for  Arrius,  CauJcasous  6722  for  Caucasus, 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  use  of  ou  as  short  (u).  Curiously  enough  the 
sound  of  (uu)  fell  into  (ou)  about  the  xvith  century  (p.  150),  and  ou 
served  then  to  represent  that  sound  without  change  of  spelling.  But 
after  this  it  became  important  to  distinguish  the  (uu)  and  (oo)  sounds 
of  long  0,  and  the  orthography  oo,  adopted  for  the  former  (p.  96), 
has  remained  in  use  to  the  present  day.  In  the  unaccented  syllables 
-our,  representing  -(uur),  the  orthography  was  left  unchanged  as 
well  as  the  pronunciation.  In  the  xvn  th  century  these  syllables  fell 
into  (-or),  and  either  the  o  or  w  in  -our  was  felt  to  be  superfluous. 
In  quite  recent  times  factions  have  been  formed,  one  requiring  -or  to 
be  used  universally,  others  maintaining  that  -our  should  be  preserved 
to  distinguish  the  words  that  come  from  the  French,  which  now  ex- 
hibits -eur,  corresponding  to  a  later  development  of  that  language. 
In  Chaucer's  time  however  -our  was  used,  simply  because  the  pro- 
nunciation was  (-uur),  as  -omi  was  used  for  the  present  common 
termination  -on,  compare  corrupcioun  13950,  confessioun  1735, 
regioun  2083,  visioun  7259,  leoun  6377,  etc.,  which  were  pro- 
nounced (un)  or  (uun)  even  in  the  xvith  century  (p.  99).  We 
have  retained  -ous  unaltered,  and  this  was  also  {-us)  in  the  xvi  th 
century  (p.  150). 

1  Diez,  Gram.  d.  Eom.  Spr.  1,  429,  vowel,  as  navebous  =  navihus,  observ- 

2nd  ed  ,  where  he  quotes  Benary  Horn.  ing  that  Mommsen  (Unterit.  Dialecte, 

Lautlehre,   82,  to  shew  that  the   Old  217)  and  Eitschl  (De  niilliario  Popil- 

Eomans  occasionally  used  ou  as  a  mere  lano,  p.  34)  are  of  a  different  opinion, 

orthographical  sign  for  u,  and  remarks  and  consider  that  in  really  old  inscrip- 

that  it  was  even  employed  for  a  short  tions  ou  =  ov,  and  not  u. 
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As  Palsgrave  (p.  149),  and  BuUokar  (p.  152),  in  the  xvitli  century- 
recognized  this  (uu)  sound  of  ou,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  few  examples. 

Hhtmes  with  Latin"  IS'ames: — Theseus,  desirous  1675,  curious, 
Darius  6079,  Venus,  contrarious  6279,  Apius,  leccherous  13680, 
Claudius,  corrageous  15821,  vicious,  Swethoneus  =  Suetonius  15949, 
Antiochius,  venemous  16061. 

Ehymes  with  Feench  Woeds  : — 

What  will  ye  dine  ?     I  will  go  there  ahoute. 

Now,  dame,  quod  he,  jVo  vous  dy  saunz  doute.      7419 

Full  many  mayde  bright  in  hour 

They  mourne  for  him,  par  amour.  15153 

Compare — 

And  but  thou  do  my  norice  honoure 

And  to  my  chamberer  withinne  my  houre,  5882 

Katueal  Soijkd. — The  cry  of  the  cuckoo  was  certainly  intended 
to  be  (kuk'kuu"),  and  this  determines  ow  in 

This  crowe  song,  Cuckow,  cuckow,  cuchow  I 

What  brid,  quod  Phebus,  what  song  syngistow  now  ?      17175 

Perfectly  Saxon  words  as  hour,  now,  ahoute,  having  thus  the 
sound  of  (uu)  established,  we  may  feel  sure  of  it  in  other  cases,  as : 
hous  Caukasous  6721,  thus  vicious  7629,  dowte  aboute  489,  tour 
honour  2029,  Arthour  honour  6440,  dortour  hour  7437,  powre 
laboure  185,  flour  odour  2939,  hour  schour  3519,  emperour 
honour  flour  5507,  in  an  hour  (error  for  houre),  to  honoure  14954, 
houres  schoures  3195,  10431,  and  hence  schowres  1  =  (shuur'es) ; 
yow  how  7982,  youthe  nouthe  463,  to  give  the  child  to  souke,  all 
in  the  crouke  4155,  colours  (error  for  coloures)  floures  10824,  licour 
flour  3,  adoun  broun  394,  licorous  mous  3345,  pitous  mous  143, 
houndes  stoundes  5867,  stounde  founde  5441,  vertuous  hous  251, 
for  to  touche,  in  his  couche  5669,  untrouthe  routhe  5107.  Whence 
also  we  conclude  that:  cowde  110,  flowtynge  91,  drowpud  107, 
embrowdid  88,  so  woweth  hire  3372,  thay  blew  and  powped,  thay 
schryked  and  thay  howped  16885,  facound  13465,  and  numerous 
other  words  in  ou,  have  also  (uu)  or  (u). 

As  examples  of  those  cases  in  which  ou,  ow,  had  the  sound  (oou) 
maintained  in  the  xix  th  century  as  (oou)  practically,  but  [oo)  theo- 
retically, we  may  take  :  anoon  the  soules,  with  fleischhok  or  with 
oules  =  awls,  ags.  sawl,  awul  7311,  Bowe,  unknowe  125,  lowe 
knowe  2301,  I  trowe,  undurgrowe  155. 

In  the  provinces  two  sounds  of  ou,  ow  are  also  common.  One  of 
these  is  (uu)  in  almost  all  districts,  but  the  others  varies  as  (aa,  aa, 
au,  iau,  ou,  iou),  and  even  (ani,  ou),  and  there  is  great  difiiculty  in 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  account  of  what  the  sounds  really  are,  and 
consequently  in  classifying  them.  The  following  lists  referring  to 
the  dialect  of  South  Shields,^  will  serve  as  a  specimen.     Por  the 

^  Obligingly  communicated  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Potts,  of  Ledbury. 
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present  purpose  the  most  important  point  to  dwell  on  is  the  per- 
sistence of  the  (uu)  sound. 

OW  =  (uu)  in :  down,  town,  crown,  tower,  now,  trowsers,  how, 
flower,  power,  drowned,  cow,  sow,  bow  s.  &  v.  flectere,  bow 
arcus  =  (bau). 

OU  =  (uu)  in :  plough,  round,  sound,  mound,  hound,  doubt,  thou, 
about,  count,  out,  house,  sour,  flour; — found,  bound,  ground, 
these  three  words  are  also  pronounced  with  (o),  but  this  is  for 
the  dialect  even,  very  vulgar ; — our,  which  is  vulgarly  (wor). 

OU  =  (au)  in :  brought,  sought,  fought,  bought,  thought,  ought  s. 
&  v.,  nought,  soul,  four,  loup  s.  &  v.  =  leap,  coup  =  exchange. 

OW  =  (aa)  in :  blow,  snow,  low  adj.,  row  s.,  crow,  slow,  below, 
know,  callow,  arrow,  barrow ; — owe,  own,  another  and  less 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  these  words  would  be  (au,  aun),  and 
in  these  words  generally  (au)  not  {oo)  would  be  the  alternative 
pronunciation. 

0  =  (au)  in :  old,  cold,  also  (aad,  kaad) ; — sold,  told,  also  (seld, 
teld) ; — old,  bold,  fold ;—  stroll,  toll,  roll ; — over  (au'er). 

(au)  is  heard  in  :  daughter,  neither,  either,  loose,  sew,  chew,  mew, 
row  «?.  &  s.,  low  =  flame,  bow  arcus. 

Mr.  Murray  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Scotch  usages  : 

**  In  all  the  Scottish  dialects  the  Anglosaxon  long  u,  and  Erench 
OU,  retain  their  old  sound  (uu,  u)  before  a  consonant  as :  hour 
(buur)  bower,  clour  a  swelling  caused  hy  a  blow,  dour,  stubborn, 
flower  (fluur),  hour  (uur),  power  (puur),  tour  (ets  juur  tuur  ta 
pbe)  its  your  turn  to  play,  tower,  sour,  stour  ^  loose  dust,  shower, 
scour,  devour  (di-vuur),  our  (uur),  your,  pour  (puur),  cower 
(kuur),  spout  (spuut),  shout,  lout  (luut)  A.S.  lutian,  to  stoop,  rouse, 
bouse  (ruuz,  buuz). 

* '  In  the  following  the  vowel  is  shortened  in  quantity  but  un- 
changed in  quality :  brown  (brun),  crown,  doun  (dun),  disown 
(drun),  gown,  loun,  town  (tun),  bowl  Fr.  boule  (bul),  foul,  fowl 
(ful),  swim  (sum),  sum  (sum),  howl,  yowl,  scowl,  owl,  howlet  Fr. 
Jioulette  (nul-ot),  mouldy,  course,  court  (kurs,  kurt),  source,  douce, 
croose  (krus)  sprighthy,  house,  mouse,  louse,  mouth  (muth),  drouth 
drought,  south,  Soutra,^  souter,  snout,  out,  about,  (ut,  abut'),  doubt, 
clout,  bout  ("B  dr^qk'in  but)  a  drinking  bout,  stout,  scout,  pouch, 
vouch,   crouch,  often  (kruutsh),  couch,  bulk  (buk),    duck  verb — 

1  The  first  stanza  of  Burns' s  address  well  illustrates  these  (uu)  sounds.   The 

"  to  a  Mountain  Daisy,  on  turning  one  pronunciation   is  that  heard  by  Mr. 

down  with  the  plough,  in  April,  1786,"  Murray  from  a  townsman  of  the  poet. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower,  (Wii,  mod-ast,  kremz-n-tep-^t  fluur, 

Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  ;  Dhuu  -z  mEt  ma  en  'Bn  iivl  uur  ; 

For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure  For  aai  man  krash  8m«q*  dha  stuur 

Thy  slender  stem  ;  Dhai  slEud-ar  stsm  ; 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r,  Ta  s^eer  dhi  nuu  ez  past  ma  puur, 

Thou  bonnie  gem,  Dhuu  bon-t  dzhEm.) 

'  The  hiUy  ridge  which  separates  the  Lothians  from  the  south  country. 
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the  noun  is  (dyk,  doek), — drouk  to  drench^  jo^k  to  elude,  louk,  pouk 
to  pick  J  pilfer,  ploock  to  pluck,  snck,  touc  o'drum,  stouk  a  shock  of 
corn. 

*'The  combination  -ound  is,  like  -ind,  in  a  transition  state;  the 
past  participles :  bound,  found,  ground,  wound,  are  usually  (ban, 
fand,  gran,  wan)^  and  ground  s.  (grand),  but  I  consider  this  to  be 
recent,  for  I  have  heard  (u)  in  some  of  these  from  old  people,  and 
we  always  hear  it  in :  "Where  are  ye  (bun)  or  (bund)  for,  to  beat 
the  (bunds),  boondit,  boondarie,  boun'tree :  and  the  sound  is 
always  used  in  round  (rund),  sound,  to  found,  founded,  foundation, 
stound  a  fit  or  '  spell '  as  (^  stund  a  dho  toeth'^k)  =  a  fit  of  the 
toothache.     Sound  is  occasionally  (nand),  usually  (nund). 

*'  Anglosaxon  u  final  is  also  (uu)  in  most  of  the  Scottish  dialects, 
but  in  that  of  the  Southern  counties,  the  same  law  which  has  de- 
veloped long  i  into  (ei),  here  develops  (uu)  into  (au).  The  follow- 
ing words  therefore  pronounced  in  the  other  dialects  with  (uu)  are 
pronounced  in  Teviotdale  and  Dumfriesshire  with  (au) :  cow,  sow, 
how,  you,  now,  bow  to  lend,  through,  doo  dove,^  loe  to  love,  brow, 
fu'  full,  tipsy,  gout,  an  after  taste  (guu),  Tev.  (gau),  as  (it  haes  i3 
kwiir  gau  abut'  it)  =  it  has  a  queer  fiav our  about  it,  pu'  pull,  (supra 
p.  287,)  mou'  mouth. 

''  The  Borderers  thus  pronouncing  (eu)  where  the  other  Scots  say 
(uu), — where  the  others  say  (au)  they  advance  a  step  and  say  (ou), 
so  that  the  following  words  are  in  the  Lothians  pronounced  (au),  in 
Teviotdale  (ou),  in  English  {oo)  or  (oou) :  bow  arcus,  grow,  dow 
to  avail,  howe  a  holloiv,  knowe  a  knoll,  bowe  a  holl,^  lowe^  a  flame, 
powe  a  poll,  rowe  roll,  row,  stow,  tow,  trow,  thowe  to  thaw,  drow 
a  Scotch  mist,  a  drizzle,  bowl,  soul,  four,  glower  to  stare,  ower  over. 
'*  The  two  pronunciations  may  be  shewn  thus : 
Central  Scotch :  (faur  baulz  fuu  e   njuu  molk  ie       dha  kuu) 
Teviotdale  :        (four  boulz  fau  a   m'u    melk  thrse^  dhe  kau) 
English:  four  bowls  full  of  new  milk  from  the  cow." 

The  conclusion  seems  therefore  to  be  that  OU,  OW  in 
the  XIV  th  century  should  be  read  as  (uu,  u)  except  in 
those  cases  where  aiu,  or  simple  o  was  used  in  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

^  A  sckool  inspector  wishing  to  get  ^  Compare — 

tke  sound  of  (uu)  out  of  a  Hawick  girl,  (Dhgrz  let'l  w^rt  en  dha  pou 

and  unaware  of  this  peculiarity  of  pro-  Dhat  leA;hts  dha  kan'l  at  dha  lou) 

nunciation,  asked  her  what  she  called  a  =  There's  little  wit  in  the  poll  or  head, 

pigeon,  (A  dacu)  replied  she,  and  posed  That  lights  the  candle  at  the  low  or 

him  as  much  as  the  child  posed  the  flame; 

teacher,  who,  wanting  to  obtain  from  and  the  pun  on  the  names  of  Messrs. 

him  the  word  take^  asked  him  :  "  What  Lowe   and  Bright   at  the  Edinburgh 

would  you  do,  if  I  gave  you  a  piece  of  Reform  Demonstration  :    "  The  Lowe 

cake?"  and  received  the  very  natural  that'll  never  burn  Bright"    (Dhe  lou 

reply :  "  Eat  it."  dhat'l  nevar  barn  bre/cht). 

■^  Compare  Sir  T.  Smith's  ^wv,  /SajuA,  *  So  likewise  in  the  Barndey  dialect 

supra  p.  151.  ^Aroo  is  used  for /rom. 
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I  3.     The  Consonants, 

Yery  little  is  to  be  learned  from  the  rhymes  respecting  the 
consonants.  With  our  knowledge  of  the  xvi  th  century  con- 
sonants, however,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the 
values  of  any  one  of  them. 

B,  C,  CH,  D,  F. 

B  when  silent  as  in  douht^  deht,  was  not  written  thus  :  dowte  489, 
dette  282.     It  was  otherwise  (b)  of  course. 

C  was  (s)  or  (k),  according  to  the  same  rules  as  at  present,  but 
ei-  remained  (si-)  and  had  not  become  (sh).  In  the  termination 
-tiofiy  we  find  c,  s,  t  interchanging,  shewing  the  identity  of  sound, 
but  it  always  formed  two  syllables.     Compare 

Lo,  heer  hatli  kynd  his  dominsicwun, 

And  appetit  flemeth  discretioun.  17114 

0  wantrust,  ful  of  fals  suspeccebww 

Where  was  thy  wit  and  thy  discrectoww.  17214 

And  eke  he  was  of  such  discressioun.  16795 

CH  was  generally  (tsh),  see  J,  K. 

D  was  (d)  of  course. 

E  seems  to  have  been  always  (f),  so  that  of  must  be  called  (of) 
not  (ov).  Judging  from  other  writing,  as  Robert  of  Gloucester  and 
Trevisa,  u  or  v  would  have  been  used  had  (v)  been  pronounced. 
Mr.  Murray  says  that  of  is  still  pronounced  (of)  in  the  I^orth,  when 
the  consonant  is  retained  before  a  vowel,  as  (dha  nid  of  ^  bist)  the 
head  of  a  beasts 

G,   GN, 

G  followed  the  same  rule  as  at  present,  and  was  (g)  in  all  Saxon 
words,  but  ia  French  words  (g)  before  a,  o,  u,  and  (dzh)  before 
(e,  i).     See  J. 

GN  occasionally  represented  simple  n,  as  in  the  couplet 

Sche  may  unto  a  knave  child  atteigne 

By  liklihed,  sith  sche  nys  not  bareigm.  S323 

where  gn  represents  an  old  French  gn,  in  haraigne,  which  was  pro- 
bably (nj)  as  now,  so  that  (atain*  barain*)  would  be  the  natural 
English  representatives.  Accordingly  the  MS.  Univ.  Cam.  Dd,  4. 
24,  here  writes  attegne,  haregne;  a  spelling  found  also  in  Harl. 
7334,  in 

Thou  maist  to  thy  desir  somtyme  atteyne 

But  I  that  am  exiled,  and  bareyne 

Of  alle  grace.  1245 

while  gn  and  n  rhyme  in 

And  of  his  oughne  vertu  unconstrei^wed 

Sche  hath  ful  ofte  tyme  hire  seek  y-feyned.       13476 

where  we  should  have  expected  gn  in  the  second  line  as  much  as 
in  the  first.  Companye  24,  was  also  commonly  written  for :  com- 
paignye  3837. 
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How  were  digne,  lenigne  519,  pronounced?  As  Anglo-French. 
(deVn'e,  bennn*e)  ?^  Or  after  the  custom  of  Latin  pronunciation 
(maq'nus,  iq*nis)  in  the  middle  ages  —  testified  by  the  medieval 
Latin  orthography,  and  still  existing  in  Salesbury's  time,  —  as 
(diq'ne,  beniq'ne)  ?  The  question  affects  also  such  words  as  dignite, 
signifie,  sign.  Here  the  modem  use  condign  dignity,  henign  henig- 
nity,  sign  signify  (k-endoin  d«g'net«,  binain*  bin^g•n«t^,  sain  s/g*n«- 
fai)  would  seem  to  lead  to  an  anterior  (d^Vn  d^g•n^te,  benwn'  be- 
mg•n^te,  snn  s/gnefn'e).  Eut  the  old  example  of  i^seined  for  signed 
in  Henry  Ill.'rds  English  proclamation,  throws  a  doubt  over  this. 
As  however  the  special  word  sign,  had  assumed  a  thoroughly  Saxon 
form,  segnian  to  sign  or  bless,  segnung  a  signing  with  the  cross  or 
blessing,  the  (ai)  sound  would  be  developed  naturally  by  the 
passage  of  the  guttural  g  into  (j). 

Can  we  consider  the  forms:  deynous  3939,  6*114,  deyne  3961, 
5*204,  deyneth  5*288  as  conclusive^  The  French  digne,  daigner, 
shew  a  double  form  in  these  words,  and  hence  leave  us  still 
in  doubt.  The  word:  dyne  4*200,  4*201,  =:dine,  was  in  French 
disgner,  dispner,  and  is  considered  by  Eoquefort  to  be  derived  from 
the  commencement  of  the  grace  dignare,  domine,  but  the  etymology 
is  so  doubtful'^  that  no  weight  can  be  attaclied  to  this.  The  termina- 
tion -igne  is  not  found  rhyming  either  with  -eyne  or  -yne,  and  this 
would  a  priori  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  sound  was  different 
from  either,  that  is,  neither  (-ain*e)  nor  {-iiwe).  But  we  find :  digne 
benigne  resigne  4*125,  4*225,  sygne  benygne  5*183,  digne  signe 
5*330,  so  that  the  old  and  proved  (sain)  and  the  occasional  (dain) 
would  seem  to  imply  also  (benain*,  resain*).  On  the  other  hand 
Gill  writes  (ben«g*n)  or  (ben^q•n)  for  benign,  and  this  ought  to  im- 
ply that  he  did  not  know  the  pronunciation  (benoin*),  which  may 
nevertheless  have  existed,  and  been  ignored.  Jones,  however,  1701, 
gives  only  (bin^g*an),  though  he  admits  (sain,  rezoin*),  and  Sales- 
bury  and  Smith  give  (sein).  Gill  (sain),  Buchanan  and  Sheridan  in 
the  xvnith  century  give  (binain*  biiuAin*).  Similar  difiiculties 
have  existed  in  the  pronunciations  of  impugn,  impregn. 

If  the  sound  (ain)  had  prevailed  in  Chaucer's  time,  we  should 
have  expected  (ain),  not  (ein)  in  the  xvith  century.  Bullokar 
seems  to  write  (snn),  and  the  (sein)  of  the  xvi  th  and  (sain)  of  the 
XIX  th  century  are  in  harmony  with  this,  which  would  imply  (snn) 
in  Chaucer  also.  In  this  doubt  the  safest  plan  seems  to  be  to  adopt 
(nn)  for  Chaucer's  pronunciation,  admitting  the  secondary  form 
(ain)  when  eyn  is  written.  This  will  be  consistent  with  the  present 
and  intermediate  pronunciation,  with  the  general  use  of  i  in  Chaucer, 

1  Diez  (Gr.  de  R.S.  i,  439  note,  2nd  cunque  n  sequitnr  i  in  media  diccione, 

ed)  says  that  digne  occurs  in  old  French  in  diversis  sillabis  g  debet  interponi, 

with  silent  z,  as  brigans  dignes  rhymed  ut  certaignement,    benignement ;   sed  g 

with  5n^aM<;?m^s  citing  Ducange  sub  voce  non  debet  sonari." 
briga.  And  the  MS.  188  of  Mag.  CoU.  "^  km(m^    the    etymons    given    are 

OsJord,  cited  by  M.  Genin  (Introduc-  ^eiirv^tu,     decoenare,    decima     (hora), 

tion  to  the  French  reprint  of  Palsgrave,  sdigiunare,  dejeuner  =disjejunare.    See 

p.  29)   says,  rule  92 :   item,  quando-  Donkin's  Diez,  sub  desinare. 
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and  with  his  use  of  -gne  in  other  words,  and  as  regards  the  word 
%ign  would  imply  that  he  took  it  from  the  French  with  the  other 
words,  or  designedly  adopted  a  French  in  preference  to  the  an- 
tiquated pronunciation  (sain).  The  question  is  one  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty and  the  conclusion  is  doubtful. 

GH,  Y,  Z 

The  modem  editors  usually  represent  5  or  rather  ^  ^  hy  ^A  when 
medial  and  final,  and  by  ^  or  3/  when  initial.  In  Mr.  Morris's 
Chaucer  Extracts  he  purposed  to  shew  where  the  manuscript  ex- 
hibited ^  for  his  printed  gh,  y,  by  italicising  these  letters.  He  has 
not  carried  out  his  plan  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  an  examin- 
ation of  the  MS.  unnecessary.^  Assuming,  however,  that  where  he 
has  used  the  italics,  j  was  employed  in  the  MS.,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing results  for  the  Prologue,  Knightes  Tale,  and  N^onne  Prestes 
Tale,  in  which  I  have  here  used  a  common  %  in  place  of  5  or  ^. 
The  numbers  annexed  to  the  words  indicate  the  observed  number 
of  occurrences  of  this  orthography. 


azens 

1 

sauz 

zelwe 

1 

zolden 

brouzt 

1 

thouzte 

zemen 

3 

zollyng 

deyzen 

1 

unzolden 

zerd 

6 

zolo 

douzter  3 

upzaf 

zerde 

1 

zolow 

drauzt 

1 

weyzede 

zeros 

1 

zolw 

eyzen 

9 

wizt 

zet 

8 

zolwe 

3 

fiztyng 

1 

ynowz 

zette 

1 

zomanly  1 

forzete 

1 

yze 

zeve 

5 

zonder 

1 

forzeve 

2 

zaf 

zeven 

3 

zong 

3 

heyz 

1 

zalwe 

zevest 

1 

zonge 

6 

heizer 

1 

zate 

zeveth 

1 

zore 

2 

knizt 

2 

zeddynges 

3  1 

zif 

3 

zou 

2 

nozt 

8 

zeeldyng 

ziftes 

2 

zoung 

1 

nouzt 

9 

zeer 

14 

zit 

18 

zouthe 

5 

perfizt 

4 

zeldehalle 

zive 

3 

zou 

1 

rizt 

1 

zelleden 

ziven 

1 

But  the  orthography  is  not  consistent,  for  gh  is  often  employed  in 
the  MS.  Thus,  accepting  Mr.  Morris's  edition  as  correct,  except  in 
the  words  you,  etc.,  we  find  in  the  Prologue  only 

brought      1         caughte      1         foughte       1         herbergh    2 
bythought  1         draught      1         foughten     1         heye  1 

caught        1         drought      2         heih  1         heygh 

1  This  character  in  the  MSS.  is 
generally  indistinguishable  from  z,  so 
that  when  an  editor  prints  some  words 
with  J  and  others  with  z  he  is  making 
an  arbitrary  distinction  like  that  of 
separating  m,  v.  In  Mr.  Morris's  edition 
of  Sir  Gawaine  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  j  is  printed  for  both  5 
and  z.  It  would  have  been  more  con- 
sistent with  the  employment  of  Roman 


1 


types  to  use  z  instead  of  j  in  both  cases. 
This  is  the  plan  I  have  pursued  in  the 
following  lists,  and  it  is  one  followed 
by  older  printers  and  embalmed  in  the 
Scotch  Menzies,  Dalzel,  Mackenzie, 
which  are  often  called  (Meq't'z,  DfEl, 
D^'EL,  Maken-jz)  in  Scotland,  see  p. 
298,  n. 

2  Thus  in  v.   34  and  38  he  prints 
'yow'  in  place  of  'yow'  that  is  'jow.' 
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high 

highte 

inough 

knight 

might 

mighte 

mighten 


neigh  2 

neighe  1 

night  1 

nightertale  1 
nightyngale  1 
nought  1 


oughte 

raught 

right 

seigh 

sleight 

streight 


taughte 

though 

thought 

wight 

Wright 

wroughte 


It  may  he  douhtful  whether  y  is  ever  used  initially,  in  the  modem 
I  sense.    I  have  not  ohserved  any  instance  in  the  MS.,  but  I  have  not 
examined  it  thoroughly  with  this  view.     The  use  of  y  was  quite 
established  however  before  the  time  of  printing. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  refer  to  the  remarks  on  gh  in  Chap.  III. 
(pp.  209-214).  As  gh  still  retained  its  guttural  sounds  in  the  xvith 
century,^  we  cannot  but  believe  that  it  had  these  sounds  in  the 
XIV  th,  whatever  may  have  been  the  Anglosaxon  original  sounds. 
The  divarications  of  (kh)  into  (kjh,  'kwh.)  pointed  out  in  the  remarks 
referred  to,  so  that  it  sank  to  (j,  i)  on  the  one  hand,  and  (wh,  u) 
m  the  other,  are  well  shewn.  Thus,  to  the  first  class  belong  theigh 
=  (dhai^h)  for  though. 

For  theigh  thou  night  and  day  take  of  hem  heede.  10926 

which  becomes  simply  they  (dhai)  in 

That  Chaucer,  they  he  can  but  lewedly 

On  metres  and  on  rhyming  craftely.  4467 

and  similarly  seigh  9605,  sey  13307  for  saw. 


^  The  sound  is  hardly  lost  yet  in  the 
provinces,  thus  Prof.  Sedgwick  in  the 
work  cited  above,  p.  289,  note  4,  says  : 
"  The  suppression  of  the  guttural  sounds 
is,  I  think,  the  greatest  of  all  the  mo- 
dern changes  in  the  spoken  language  of 
the  northern  counties.  Every  syllable 
which  has  a  vowel  or  diphthong  fol- 
lowed by  gh  was  once  the  symbol  of  a 
guttural  sound :  and  I  remember  the 
day  when  all  the  old  men  in  the  Dales 
sounded  such  words  as  sigh^  night, 
sight,  (si^h,  niA;ht,  siA'ht),  &c.,  with  a 
gentle  guttural  breathing,  and  many 
other  words,  such  as  trough,  rough, 
tough  (trookh,  ruukt^h,  tuukwh),  had 
their  utterance,  each  in  a  grand  sono- 
rous guttural.  The  former  of  these 
guttural  sounds  seemed  partly  to  come 
from  the  palate ;  the  latter  from  the 
chest.  Both  were  aspirated  and  articu- 
late ;  and  differed  entirely  from  the 
natural  and  simple  vocal  sounds  of  the 
guttural  vowels  A,  6  (aa,  aa).  All  the 
old  people  who  remember  the  con- 
tested elections  of  Westmoreland,  must 
have  [p.  104]  heard  in  the  Dales  of 
that  county  the  deep  guttural  thunder 
in  which  the  name — Harry  Brougham 
(Br«ki(;h-Bm) — was  reverberated  among 


the  mountains.  But  we  no  longer 
hear  the  first  syllable  of  Brougham 
sounded  from  the  caverns  of  the  chest, 
— thereby  at  once  reminding  us  of 
our  grand  northern  ancestry,  and  of 
an  ancient  fortress  of  which  Brough 
(BrwkM^h)  was  the  written  symbol. 
The  sound  first  fell  down  to  Bruffham 
(BrMf-em,  Braf^m),  but  was  too  vigor- 
ous for  the  nerves  of  modern  ears  ;  and 
then  fell  lower  still  into  the  mono- 
syllabic broom  (Bruum,  p.  153) — an 
implement  of  servile  use.  We  may 
polish  and  soften  our  language  by  this 
smoothing  process ;  yet  in  so  doing  we 
we  are  forgetting  the  tongue  of  our 
fathers  ;  and,  like  degenerate  children, 
we  are  cutting  ourselves  off  from  true 
sympathy  with  our  great  northern  pro- 
genitors, and  depriving  our  spoken 
language  of  a  goodly  part  of  its  variety 
of  form  and  grandeur  of  expression." — 
p.  103-4,  palaeotype  introduced.  Mr. 
Murray  notes  that  the  Southern  (a)  is 
always  {u)  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, and  that  (rwf,  iui,  Brwf,)  are 
the  present  pronunciations  of  rough, 
tough,  Brough,  in  those  counties,  and 
(BrMwm)  for  Brougham  m  Cumberland. 
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To  the  second  class  belong  lawghe  476,  lowh  3117  =  laugh,  saugh 
5268,  9726,  sawh  5265  =  saw.^  Compare  also  herbergh  767,  her- 
berwh  4117,  herberw  4143.  Sometimes  the  transition  is  complete 
as  in 

For,  as  I  trowe,  I  have  yow  told  ynowe 

To  reyse  a  feend,  al  loke  he  never  so  rowe.  12788 

where  y-nowe,  rowe  (inuu*,  niu)  stand  for  enough,  rough,  in  which 
the  modem  sound  of  (f),  as  already  suggested  in  p.  213,  has  arisen 
from  (wh).  So  frequent  was  this  change  in  the  word  enough,  that 
it  is  sometimes  neglected  in  writing  as 

For  had  we  him,  than  were  we  syker  y-nough, 

But  unto  God  of  heven  I  make  avow.  12792 

only  a  couplet  beyond  the  last  example  quoted,  where  we  must  read 
(inuu*,  avuu').  Similarly  ynough,  now  12946,  where  ynow  should 
be  read  as  in  you,  y-now  11019.  Plough  which  rhymes  with  inough 
889,  3159,  had  generally  the  pronunciation  (pluukh),  and  this  re- 
duced to  (pluu),  (shewn  in  the  spelling  ^low,  which  I  have  noticed 
elsewhere,  but  not  in  Harl.  7334,  an  orthography  found  also  in  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  xvn  th  century,)^  generated 
the  modern  (plau).^     The  following  rhymes  may  also  be  noted  : 

When  that  he  saugh  that  al  the  peple  lough. 
No  more  of  this,  for  it  is  right  y-nough.  14376 

He  also  hath  to  do  more  than  y-nough 

To  kepe  him  &  his  capil  out  of  the  slough,  16995 

Compare 

Now  is  my  cart  out  of  the  sloo  parde.  7147  1 

In  which  ther  ran  a  swymbul  in  a  swough 

As  it  were  a  storme  schuld  berst  every  bough.  1981 

He  siketh  with  ful  many  a  sory  swough 

And  goth,  and  geteth  him  a  kneedyng  trough.  3619 

The  regular  pronunciation  of  all  these  ough  words  seems  to  have 
been  (uuk«^;h),  whence  (uuwh,  uu),  which  afterwards  changed  to 
(uf,  ou),  and  finally  to  (af,  ou).  That  gh  was  occasionally  written 
without  being  pronounced,  we  see  by  the  rhymes :  at  his  retenue, 
Sir  Hughe  6937,  melodic  yhe  9,  etc.  We  shall  see  that  this  is  the 
case  also  in  Shakspere,  whenever  it  was  convenient  for  the  rhyme. 

The  form  augh  may  have  had  similar  varieties  of  sound,  as  the 
spellings  already  cited  indicate.  In  both  cases  we  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  the  spelling  of  the  moment,  except  the  rhyme  requires 

^  There  is  a  similar  resolution  of  Prov.  21,  4,   Luke    17,   7;   plowman 

medial  g  in  Icelandic.     Thus  liuga  to  Isa.  28,  24,  Amos  9,  13  ;  plowmen  Isa. 

tell  a  falsehood,  is  theoretically  (Ijuu--  61,  5,  Jer.  14,  4  ;  plowshares  Isa.  2,  4, 

gwha),  and  practically  (Ijuu-wa).     See  Joel  3,  10.     Supra  p.  159,  note  4. 
Chap,  V.  §  4,  No.  2.  ^  Mr.   Murray  observes  :    "  ynough 

2  The  passages  2ixe  :  plough  V&.  ZT ,  and  «/«oi^(8niki^h")  and  (anm*)  or  rather 

12;  plow  Deut.  22,  10,    i  Sam.  14,  14,  (8nyke^h',9nyu*)  are  both  used  in  Scotch 

Job  4,   8,    Prov.   20,   4,  Isa.   28,    24,  with  a  difference  of  application.  Plough 

Hos.  10,  11,  Amos  6,  12,  i  Cor.  9,  10 ;  dM^plow  are  synonymous  for  the  noun 

plowed  Judg.  14,  18,  Ps.  129,  3,  Jer.  {^lyV^wh,  plyu),  the  former  the  more 

26,    18,   Hos.  10,    13,   Micah   3,    12;  common:  for  the  verb  the  latter  alone 

plowers  Ps.  129,  3;  ploweth  i  Cor.  9,  is   used   as    (•b  pl^ud  fild,    b   pl^/U'in 

10  ;  plowing  i  Kings  19, 19,  Job  1, 14,  matsh.)" 
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one  of  two  forms  to  be  altered,  and  tlien  the  first  should  generally 
be  accomodated  to  the  second,  as  there  is  a  probability  of  its  having 
been  written  down  without  consideration  of  what  was  to  follow, 
and  of  its  having  been  then  left  uncorrected,  as  being  of  slight  im- 
portance. Thus  augh,  auwh,  auh,  aw  =  (auke^h,  auwh,  auH',  au), 
where  (aukh)  may  be  used  for  (auk^<;h). 

When  the  letter  t  follows  fresh  difficulty  arises.  How  should 
drought,  foughten,  doughter,  nouht,  be  pronounced?  There  seems 
nothing  but  theory  to  guide  us.  At  present  we  say  (drout,  drAAt, 
fAA't'n,  dAA'ti,  uAAt),  but  these  are  all  quite  recent  developments. 
We  find  fought  =  (faun't)  in  Smith,  daughter  =  (daukh'ter)  in  Gill, 
nought  =  (noun't,  naun't)  in  Smith,  and  (nooukht)  in  Gill.  There 
is  no  XVI  th  century  authority  for  drought.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  double  use  of  ou  (uu,  oou),  it  seems  probable  that  when  the 
original  vowel  was  u  in  ags.  as  drugo^,  the  sound  should  be  (uu)  as 
(druukht,  druuk«^'ht)  of  which  the  modern  (drout)  would  be  a  legi- 
timate descendant ;  and  that  when  the  original  vowel  was  o  as  ags. 
dohtor,  the  sound  was  (oou)  or  perhaps  simply  (ou),  the  (u)  having 
been  developed  by  a  (kwh.)  sound  of  gh.  This  would  give  (druukht, 
fooukh't'n,  dooukh'ter,  nooukht)  or  (drukt^?ht,  fouk^^^h't'n,  douk«^jh'ter, 
noukz^ht).  It  will  probably  be  as  near  the  truth  as  we  are  able  to 
get  to  write  (drukht,  foukh'ten,  doukh'ter,  noukht).  The  spelling 
nouht,  however,  indicates  a  very  light  sound  of  the  guttural,  as 
(nouH't),  which  rapidly  disappeared  in  (not,  nat).^ 

What  the  initial  sound  of  5  or  ^  might  have  been,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  say.  Probably  the  sound  of  the  ags.  letter  became 
(^h)  or  (^h)  at  an  early  period.  Now  in  modern  Germany  {Jch.)  is 
often  considered  to  be  the  hiss  of  (j),  that  is  (jh),  and  the  difference 
is  certainly  very  slight.  The  ease  with  which  initial  {kh)  will  pass 
into  (j)  may  be  well  studied  in  modern  German  pronunciation. 
During  the  xvth  century  when  initial  j  was  replaced  by  y,  the 
transition  was  certainly  complete.  In  the  next  chapter  (§2)  reasons 
will  be  given  for  thinking  that  this  transition  may  have  been  pre- 
valent in  the  time  of  La^amon  and  Orrmin,  the  proceeding  (^h,  ^h) 
stage  being  relegated  to  the  Old  Anglosaxon  period.  It  will  there- 
fore be  safest  to  pronounce  the  initial  j  as  (j)  where  it  corresponds 
to  the  modern  g. 

We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  g  in  every  stage  of  tran- 
sition, from  (g)  through  {g,  gh.,  j)  to  (i)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
through  (g^^h)  to  (w)  on  the  other,  and  even  absolutely  disappear- 
ing through  a  scarcely  pronounced  (gh,  g^h),  in  the  living  Ice- 
landic tongue,  the  very  interesting  phonetic  phenomena  of  which 
will  be  considered  in  Chap.  Y.  §  4,  'No.  2. 

1  Mr.  Murray  says  that  in  Teviotdale  In  the   other  dialect  they  are  (fokht, 

drouffhf  is  (druth)   doughter,  foughten,  hokht,      sokht,     w'rokht),     Aberdeen 

sought,  bought,  brought,  thought,  nought,  (vrokht)  with  simple  (0)  and  (kh).     So 

wrought  are    (doukz^^htar,    foukw;ht"n,  also   with  loch,  hough,  cough,  trough, 

bouktiiht,  w'roukwht),  &c.,  or  perhaps  &c.     Tev.  (loukwh,  looukt^h).  Central 

(dooukwhtar,  fooukwht),  he  prefers  the  Scotch  (lokh,  lookh). 
former,  though  the  0  is  absolutely  long. 
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H 

H,  by  its  substitution  for  gh^  is  shewn  to  have  been  pronounced 
when  final  distinctly  as  (h').  In  what  cases,  when  initial,  it  became 
(h)  or  vanished,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  It  appears  by  many 
old  MS S.  that  there  was  often  great  confusion  as  to  the  use  of  initial 
h  in  many  words,  indicating  local  and  partial  peculiarities  of  pro- 
nunciation, similar  to  those  now  found.  But  the  MS.  under  con- 
sideration seems  to  be  quite  consistent  in  the  use  of  initial  ^,*  and 
there  is  therefore  nothing  to  shew  that  it  was  not  pronounced  in 
honour^  honesty  hour,  as  well  as  other  words.  However,  in  this 
doubt,  I  have  thought  it  safest  in  my  transcriptions,  to  follow  the 
modem  use.  In  the  words  he,  his,  him,  hire,  hem,  before  which, 
especially  when  enclitic,  the  final  e  is,  as  we  shall  see,  generally 
elided  as  freely  as  before  a  vowel,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
h  was  silent  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is  known  to  be  con- 
stantly so  in  modem  English,  and  some  orthoepists  even  admit  that 
it  should  be  silent.^  The  apostrophe  in  catch  ^em  indicates  the  ab- 
sent h,  not  an  omitted  th.  When  hath,  have,  hadde,  were  similarly 
placed  they  also  probably  lost  the  h,  as  they  also  admitted  the  elision 
of  the  vowel.  The  modem  contractions  I^ve,  we  \e,  they  ^d,  and  the 
old  nadde  =  ne  hadde  3751,  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Hence 
when  those  words  beginning  with  h  stand  in  such  a  position  that  a 
final  e  might  be  elided  before  them,  I  omit  the  h  in  my  transcriptions, 
but  indicate  the  omission  by  a  hyphen  in  the  usual  way,  thus :  (wel 
kuud  -e  s^t  on  Hors)  94. 


J  when  representing  the  French  consonant  J,  is  now  called  (dzh) 
and  was  so  in  the  xvi  th  century.  Was  the  old  French  sound  (dzh) 
or  (zh)  ?  Diez  (Gr.  d.  E.  S.  i.  400,  402)  shews  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Provencal  pronunciation  of  ch,j,  was  (tsh,  dzh),  as  for 
example  Petrarch's  eiant  for  Provencal  chard,  and  Dante's  giausen 
for  ^r.jauzen.  Again  (ib.  p.  448,  451)  Diez  shews  reason  for  sup- 
posing (tsh)  to  be  an  old  French  sound  of  ck,  although  in  Palsgrave's 
time  it  had  sunk  to  (sh),  and  observes  that  in  middle  Greek,  the 
French  Jean,  Geoffroi,  are  rendered  T^dv,  T^ecppe,  which  are  the  pre- 
sent combinations  for  (tshan,  tshefree*).  Considering  that  the  Greek 
had  no  means  of  representing  (dzh),^  this  would  stand  for  an  original 
(dzh)  rather  than  for  (zh),  which  would  have  been  best  rendered  by 

1  Most  and  ost,  hostelrie  and  ostelrie,  "World,  the  italics  are  mine) :  °Xus  iz 
both  occur.  feis  undurwen't  un  invAl'untury  ablw'- 

2  Thus  in:  Phonotypy  by  Modifica-  j°un  und  i"^  fuwnd  ms^^/ ridyw'st  tw 
tion,  a  means  by  which  unusual  types  iz  prim'itiv  cumplek'j°un  and  in'di- 
can  be  dispensed  with  on  a  plan  pro-  djens  ;  that  is  :  Thus  his  face  under- 
posed  by  T.  W.  Hill  (the  father  of  Sir  went  an  involuntary  ablution  and  he 
Rowland  Hill,  and  a  well  known  or-  found  himself  reduced  to  his  primitive 
thoepist  and  educationalist)  printed  in  complexion  and  indigence. 

1848  for  private  circulation  only,  the  ^  jn  the  most  recent  Greek  vt^  is 

last  sentence  runs  thus  (it  is  a  quota-      used    initially    for    (dzh),    as    vT^tixi 
tion  from  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the       (dzhami-)  a  mosque. 
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f  or  ft.  The  middle  Greeks  according  to  Diez  also  wrote  r^  for  ch, 
Q.s'PcT^dpSo<;=  (ritsliard'os)  for  Richard.  These  transcriptions  are 
precisely  similar  to  Salesbury's  tsiurts,  tsiff,  tstesuw,  tsion,  for  churches 
chefe,  Jesu,  John^  and  should  evidently  be  interpreted  in  the  same 
way.  Even  in  Palsgrave's  time  he  makes  French  j  =  English  /, 
which  we  know  (p.  207)  was  then  (dzh),  but  this  certainly  only 
implies  a  rooted  mispronunciation,  because  we  know  that  although 
(zh)  had  not  then  been  developed  in  English,  it  existed  in  French 
(p.  207).  But  it  implies  the  traditional  pronunciation  in  English, 
because  Palsgrave  was  decidedly  archaic  in  his  tendencies,  as  we 
have  seen  in  his  retention  of  (n)  for  long  i  (p.  110),  and  (uu)  for  ou, 
ow  (p.  149),  out  of  the  xvth  into  the  xvith  century.  This  mispro- 
nunciation therefore  is  in  itself  a  strong  proof  of  the  old  pronun- 
ciation of  j  as  (dzh).  If  to  this  we  add  that  in  the  present  pronun- 
ciation of  the  I^orman  peasantry  (tsh,  dzh)  are  occasionally  used  for 
(sh,  zh),^  it  will  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  ch,  y,  in  Chaucer  had 
any  other  meaning  than  (tsh,  dzh). 

K 

K  in  Anglosaxon  constantly  generated  tsh  in  English,  as  already 
explained  (p.  205).  The  orthography  of  our  MS.  and  the  alterations 
of  words  to  suit  the  rhyme,  shew  that  although  in  many  cases  the 
custom  was  firmly  established,  in  others  there  was  a  fluctuation  of 
use  similar  to  that  in  the  present  day  between  hrqehs,  hreeches,  Scotch 
hrigg,  hirh,  English  hridge,  church.  The  termination  -//^  or  -lie  has 
become  generally  -ly  =  {-Hi)  in  Chaucer,  but  traces  of  the  original 
form  remain  as  -UJc,  lich;  thus  we  have  :  sikurly  137,  154,  against : 
sikirlik  3889,  and:  smoterlich,  dich  3961  =  (smoo"terlitsh,  ditsh), 
=  dirty,  ditch.  Against:  the  holy  blisful  martir  for  to  seeJce  17, 
we  have :  withoute  more  speche,  not  longe  for  to  seche  785,  I 
schuld  yow  seeche,  in  softe  speche  6993,  and  we  may  compare  our 
modem  words  seeJc,  beseech.  Against  the  common  form  werk,  as  in  : 
that  was  a  clerk,  al  this  werk,  11417,  we  have  the  altered  forms : 
wirche,  2761,  7559,  9535,  werche  4986,  and  so  on.  Such  changes, 
which  have  been  shewn  to  be  common  to  other  languages,  confirm 
the  value  of  ch  as  (tsh)  even  in  Saxon  words.  The  pronunciation  of 
ich  as  (itsh),  in  the  phi^ase  :  so  theech  12857,  for  example,  =  so  the 
ich  (soo  thee-tsh)  is  singularly  corroborated  by  Gill's  observation 
that  in  the  East  of  England  ''pro  (s)  substituunt  (z),  ut  {ziq)  pro 
(s«q)  cano  ;  et  (^tsh)  pro  (oi)  ego  :  (tsham)  pro  (oi  am)  sum  :  (tsh«l) 
pro  (oi  wil)  volo :  (tsh*  voor  j*)  pro  (oi  war 'ant  jou)  certum  do,"  see 
supra,  p.  293. 

L,  M,  ]vr,  jsra 

L,  M,  [N"  must  have  been  (1,  m,  n)  as  in  all  languages.  The  ter- 
mination -le  from  the  French  is  occasionally  written  -ul,  -il,  -yl.    It 

1  "Comme    en  anglais,   D   se   fait  TCH  ;      Tchien,    chien,     Tchidbourg, 

sentir  devantG  et  J,  comme  dans  Gerce,  Cherbourg."      Le  Hericher,  Glossaire 

brebis  [Dgerce],    ....    CH  se  pro-  Normand,  vol.  i.  pp.  30  and  32. 
nounce    sonvent    comme    en     anglais 
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will  be  best  to  call  it  ('1)  as  in  modem  English.  Eefore  a  following 
vowel  it  probably  became  (1)  as  :  simple  and  coy  119  =  (smpl-and 
cni)  just  as  in  modern  English  we  have  double,  doubling  not  double- 
ing,  i.e.  (dob''l  dab'U'q)  not  (dob*'Kq).  As  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  nasal  value  of  n  in  Old  Erench/  there  can  be  no 
thought  of  its  occurrence  in  Chaucer. 

NG  was  either  (q)  or  (qg)  or  occasionally  one  and  occasionally 
the  other  as  in  modem  English.    Modern  use  can  be  our  only  guide. 

P,  PH,  QU 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  p^  ph,  qu  to  have  been  anything 
but  (p,  f,  k«^),  but  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
qu  was  not  (kw,  ku)  instead  of  i^w').  In  Chap.  V,  §  4,  Ko.  1  &  3, 
the  fact  of  the  E-unic  and  Gothic  alphabets  having  a  single  sign  for 
this  sound,  has  led  me  to  suppose  that  it  was  really  simple  (kt^), 
and  not  double  (kw,  ku),  even  at  that  early  epoch.  The  use  of  two 
letters  cw  in  Anglosaxon  would  not  decide  anything,  as  (kw,  ku) 
would  be  a  sufficient  approximation  for  all  purposes  of  writing. 

E 

E,  presents  the  same  difficulties  as  in  the  xvi  th  century,  yet  we 
cannot  allow  it  to  have  'any  value  but  (r).  It  must  however  have 
affected  the  preceding  vowel, ^  as  we  could  otherwise  scarcely  account 
for  the  use  of  or,  er^  ir  in  the  same  words,  as  worche  9231,  werk 
481,  wirching  8371.  In  one  case  at  least  we  find  ar  where  the 
modern  form  is  er,  as :  thurgh  the  cite  large,  with  cloth  of  gold  and 
not  with  sarge  2569,  but  both  serge,  sarge  are  old  Erench  forms.  It 
is  also  observable  that  many  words  in  which  the  sound  was  (ar)  in 
the  XVI  th  century  appear  as  (er),  thus,  yerde,  smerte,  herte  149, 
werre,  ferre  47  ;  serve,  sterve  1145,  prive  and  pert  6696,  pryvy  and 
apert  10845,  deere,  steere  4867,  5252,  stere,  here  2151.  Against 
wors  9183,  we  have:  wers,  ers  3731 ;  I  moot  reherse,  al  be  they 
better  or  werse  3173,  it  needeth  nat  to  reherse,  who  can  do  werse 

^  The  chief  reasons  assigned  by  that  i,  u,  were  pronounced  as  nasals 
Diez  (Gram,  der  rom.  Sprach.,  2  ed.  even  in  the  xvi  th  century.  Eapp  reads 
vol.  1,  p.  437),  for  considering  the  use  nasal  n={q).  See  Chap.  V,  §  4,  note  1. 
of  the  French  nasals  to  be  old  are  the  ^  '^^  Murray  says :  "  R  affects  pre- 
identity  of  the  assonances  on  and  en ;  ceding  vowel  in  Scotch  even  while  re- 
and  the  constant  confusion  of  the  forms  maining  (r).  A  simple  vowel,  short 
androit  endroit.  But  the  modern  before  other  consonants  is  long  before 
femme  rhymes  with  dame,  and  yet  there  final  r :  heat  hear,  bat  bar,  not  nor, 
is  no  trace  of  nasality  here.  Diez  also  stout  stoor,  (nit  niir,  bat  baar,  not 
names  the  ancient  rhymes  of  Salomon  noor,  stut  stuur).  And  a  before  a  con- 
ferculum,  zabulon  convivium;  but  these  sonant  followed  by  e  mute  is  in  the 
may  have  been  due  rather  to  a  peculiar  South  of  Scotland  ea  {ie)  but  before  r 
(-om)  pronunciation  of  the  Latin,  the  it  remains  {ee)  so  main  and  mane  are 
m  and  n  being  allowed  to  rhyme,  as  in  distinguished  (men,  nxien)  hut  fair,  fare 
many  English  popular  songs.  At  any  are  both  {feev,  feer)  not  {feer,  fier)  the  r 
rate  these  forms  are  not  incompatible  preventing  the  closing  of  the  sound." 
with  non-nasality,  which  was  the  rule  Compare  Cooper's  observations,  supra 
in  Provencal,  and  Walloon,  and  there  p.  70,  where  his  (aaa)  is  the  counter- 
are  absolutely  no  grounds  for  supposing  part  of  (Je). 
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10913.  Since  the  xvntli  century  there  has  been  a  great  tendency 
to  pronounce  er  as  (ar)  or  (aj),  as  in  clerkj  Derhy,  sergeant,  and 
formerly  servant,  but  the  contrary  tendency  to  use  (er)  for  (ar)  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  developed  except  at  this  earlier  time.^ 
The  confusion  of  (ur,  er)  as  in  wors,  wers,  is  very  like  the  modem 
confusion  of  (oj,  ei)  with  ('j).  By  a  change  of  re  into  er  the 
rhyme :  ers,  kers  3753  is  obtained.  The  terminations  -re,  -er 
alternate,  as :  mordre  16538,  morder  16539,  at  the  commencement 
of  two  consecutive  lines.  It  would  seem  then  that  we  should 
always  sound  {-er),  as  (mur-der).  The  metathesis  of  r  is  frequent. 
§  5,  art.  98,  d. 

S,  SCH 

S  =;=  (s)  also  represented  (z)  in  plural  terminations,  but  never 
had  the  sound  of  (sh),  which  was  always  represented  by 

SCH  a  combination  derived  from  the  Saxon  se,  in  the  same  way 
as  ch  from  Saxon  c,  to  shew  the  effect  of  palatisation.  In  later 
times  the  c  was  omitted. 

T,  TH,  p 

T  seems  to  have  been  generally  (t),  but  it  became  (s)  in  the  ter- 
mination -tion,  see  examples  under  C. 

TH,  which  is  used  promiscuously  with  \  in  the  MS.,  had  pro- 
bably the  same  sounds  as  at  present,  and  distributed  in  the  same 
manner.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  d  in  places  where  we  should 
have  expected  th  =  (dh),  as  in  fadur  100  ==  father,  hider  674, 
.thider,  slider  1265,  where  the  rhyme  shews  that  the  sound  was 
really  (d)  and  not  (dh),  but  the  (d)  seems  to  guarantee  the  pronun- 
ciation of  th  as  (dh)  when  written  in  these  words. 

Y,  W,  WH,  X 

These  letters  as  consonants  seem  to  have  had  precisely  the  same 
sounds  as  at  present,  but  w  was  also  used  occasionally  as  a  vowel,  as 
herberw  4143.  In  arwes  104,  halwes  14,  which  had  arwe,  Tialwe  in 
the  singular,  there  seems  no  reason  for  not  giving  w  its  usual  sound. 

"WH  was  probably  pronounced  {jw)  as  in  ags.  and  down  to  the 
XVI  th  century  (p.  186). 

Y,  Z,  ? 

The  Y  consonant  is  always  represented  by  ^  which  is  the  same 
form  as  the  letter  used  for  %.  The  meanings  of  this  letter  must  be 
disentangled  by  a  consideration  of  modem  usage,  see  supra  under 
GH  (p.  310). 

The  consonants  seem  to  call  for  no  further  remark,  and  the  rules 
laid  down  in  this  and  the  proceeding  section  are  sufficiently  general 
to  permit  the  reader  to  read  any  line  in  this  edition  of  Chaucer  with 
tolerable  certainty,  except  as  regards  the  use  of  the  E  final,  which 
has  now  to  be  considered. 

1  For  the  xviitli  century  see  p.  86.  (ar)  or  (aa')  in  :  clergy,  person,  mercy, 
The  Eev.  C.  Y.  Potts  remarks  that  in  eternal,  universal,  learning,  the  last  word 
South  Shields  er  is  usually  pronounced      being  also  caUed  (leer-n«q). 
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§  4.   On  the  Pronunciation  of  E  Final  in  the  xiv  th  Century} 

That  e  final  was  at  least  occasionally  pronounced,  and  that  its 
sound  did  not  differ,  except  in  accent,  from  that  of  me,  the  =  (mee, 
dhee)  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  following  rhymes.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  to  me,  to  the,  when  the  accent  is  thrown  on  to  the 
preposition,  become  (too'me,  too'dhe),  with  brief  and  indistinct  (e), 
that  is  nearly  (too'm'B,  too'dhe),  or  as  in  modem  High  German 
(p.  321,  n.  1).  Hence  the  following  rhymes  shew  \h?ii  Rome,  cyna- 
mome,  sothe  must  have  been  (Roo'me,  sinamoo'me,  soo'dhe),  although 
there  may  have  been,  as  frequently  at  present,  a  little  liberty  taken 
with  double  rhymes,  and  (soo'dhe)  may  have  been  used  for  (soo'the), 
and  similarly  (juu'dhe)  for  (juu'the),  (swii'dhe)  for  (swith"e)^  in 
the  following  couplets : 

That  streyt  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome. 

Ful  lowde  he  sang,  Come  hider,  love,  to  me.  673 

My  fayre  bryd,  my  swete  cynamome, 

Awake,  lemman  myn,  and  speketh  to  me.  3699 

So  faren  we,  if  I  schal  say  the  sothe. 

Now,  quod  oure  ost,  yit  let  me  talke  to  the.  12590 

Quod  the  Frank eleyn.  considering  thin  youthe 

So  felingly  thou  spekest,  sire,  I  aloite  the.  10987 

Elles  go  bye  som,  and  that  as  swithe. 

Now  good  sire,  go  forth  thy  way  and  hy  the.  13222 

Al  esily  now,  for  the  love  of  Marte, 

Quod  Pandarus,  for  every  thynge  hath  tyme  ; 

So  long  abid  til  that  the  nyght  departe, 

For  also  siker  as  thow  list  here  hi  me, 

And  God  toforne  I  wol  be  thare  ^Xpryme?  4*193 

Bot  fader,  if  it  fo  betide 

That  I  aproche  at  eny  fide 

The  place  wher  my  ladi  is 

And  ))anne  J?  at  hire  like  ywylT 

To  fpeke  a  goodly  word  vntome. 

For  al  ye  gold  ])at  is  in  Rome 

Ne  cowjie.  I.  after  that  bewro]?,    . 

Bot  all  myn  Ang(;r  ou^rgo]?.*  i    282 

Here  hy  the  stands  for  hye  the,  but  the  final  e  of  hye  is  not  pro- 
nounced, as  also  it  is  not  pronounced  in  aloue  the,  so  that  we  read 
(aluu*  dhe,  nii  dhe).     This  omission  will  be  considered  afterwards. 

The  middle  e  in  Hertemouthe  holds  the  position  of  a  final  e  in  : 
For  ought  I  woot  he  was  of  Dertemouthe  391,  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  metre,  and  it  is  observable  that  the  e  is  here  pronounced  to 
this  day  by  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartemouth  and 
Dartemoor.^ 


1  This  section  was  written  before  I 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Prof. 
F.  J.  Child's  admirable  Observations 
on  the  Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower. 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  my  in- 
vestigation almost  in  its  original  state, 
and  to  give  a  complete  account  of  these 
observations  in  the  following  section. 


2  Just  as  /,  V  rhyme  in  thevys,  gref 
is  7755. 

3  The  rhyme  time,  by  me,  occurs 
eight  times  in  Gower,  i  227,  309,  370, 
ii4l,  49,  114,  iii  6,  369. 

*  Printed  from  the  Harl.  MS.  3869. 
^  Private   letter    from  Mr.  Shelly, 
of  Plymouth. 
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In  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  there  is  a  king  called  Alia,  whose 
name  on  one  occasion  is  reduced  to  Alle,  which  must  have  heen 
pronounced  (Al*e),  so  that  calle  and  hifalle  which  rhyme  with  it 
must  have  also  been  (kal*e,  hifake)  in — 

Mauricius  atte  funtstone  men  him  calle. 

This  constabil  doth  come  forth  a  messager, 

And  wrot  to  his  kyng  that  cleped  was  Alle, 

How  that  this  bhsful  tydjTig  is  hifalle.  5143 

Scarcely  less  convincing  than  the  ahove  instances  is  the  case  of 
the  plurals  in  -es,  where  they  do  not  at  present  form  a  distinct 
syllable.^  JS^ot  only  are  these  frequently  spelled  -is,^  as  is  the  case 
still  in  Scotch,^  but  they  also  often  rhyme  with  the  verb  is.  Thus, 
taking  first  those  spelled  with  es : — 

For  sondry  scolis  maken  subtil  clerJces  ; 

"Womman  of  many  a  scole  half  a  clerk  is,  9301 

How  schuld  I  thanne,  that  live  in  such  pleasaunce 

As  alle  weddid  men  doon  with  their  wyves, 

Come  to  blisse  ther  Crist  eterne  on  lyve  is  ?  9525 

Him  wolde  he  snybbe  scharply  for  the  nones, 

A  bettre  preest  I  trowe  ther  nowher  non  is.  525 

Crist,  which  that  is  to  every  harm  triacle, 

By  certeyn  menes  ofte,  as  knowen  clerkes, 

Doth  thing  for  certeyn  ende,  that  feel  derk  is.  4900 

Thy  wyf  eek  and  thy  wenche  sinfully 

Dronke  of  the  same  vessel  sondry  wynes  ; 

And  heriest  false  goddes  cursedly  ; 

Therefore  to  the  schapen  ful  gx^i  pyne  es.  15713 

Withinne  the  cloyster  of  thi  blisfiil  sydes 

Took  mannes  schap  the  eternal  love  and  pees, 

That  of  the  trine  compas  lord  and  guyde  is.  11971 

And  nyl  himselve  doo  no  gentil  dedes 

Ne  folw  his  gentil  aunceter,  that  deed  is.  6737 

In  the  following  the  plural  is  written  -is,  but  it  rhymes  with  is 
in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Of  catapus,  or  of  gaytre  beriis 

Of  erbe  yve  that  groweth  in  our  yerd,  ther  mercy  is.^  16451 

Ther  schuln  ye  se  expresse,  that  no  dred  is, 

That  he  is  gentil  that  doth  gentil  dedis.  6751 

Ye  loke  as  though  the  woode  were  ful  of  fhevys. 

Sit  doun  anoon,  and  tel  me  what  your  gref  is.  7755 

After  the  opynyoun  of  certeyn  clerJcis. 

"Witnesse  on  him,  that  eny  parfit  clerk  is.  16721 

And  for  that  faith  is  deth  withouten  werkis, 

So  for  to  werken  give  me  witt  and  space, 

That  I  be  quit  fro  thennes  that  most  derk  is.  11992 

Which  gift  of  God  had  he  for  all  his  wyvis  ? 

No  man  hath  such,  that  in  the  world  on  lyve  is.  5621 

^  In  the  difficult  combinations  wrists,  -s  in  familiar  versification,  and  in  prose, 

priests,  we  hear  generally  in  the  pro-  even  in  the  xiv  th  and  xv  th  century, 

vinces,  (r/st*ez,  priist-ez).  as  shewn  in  Mr.  Murray's  paper,  supra 

*  Sometimes  ws  is  used,  with  the  same  p.  287,  note  1. 

pronunciation  as  -is  or  -es,  (p.  298).  *  These  lines  are  evidently  corrupt 

3  This   Scotch    final   -is,   generally  as  they  stand.    Morris  reads  3*233,  Of 

formed  a  distinct  syllable  in  serious  erbe  yve  gvowinge  in  our  yerd,  ther 

poetry,  but  was  practically  reduced  to  mery  is. 
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So  made  he  eek  a  temple  of  fals  ffodis, 

How  might  he  do  a  thing  that  more  forbod  is  ?  10169 

But  me  was  taught,  nought  longe  tyme  ffoon  is, 

That  synnes  Crist  went  never  but  on^s 

To  weddyng.  5591 

Alias !  and  can  ye  ben  agast  of  swevenys  ? 

Nought,  God  wot,  but  vanite  in  sweven  is.  16407 

Since  in  placis,  place  is  7349,  the  final  -is  must  of  necessity  be 
pronounced,  it  is  not  reckoned  among  these  examples,  wMch  are  all 
that  I  have  noted  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  To  these,  however, 
should  be  added,  as  equally  convincing, — 

Take  youre  disport :  I  nyl  lieve  no  talis; 

I  know  yow  for  a  trewe  wif,  dame  Alls.  5901 

From  hous  to  hous,  to  here  sondry  talis, 

That  Jankyn  clerk,  and  my  gossib  dame  Alis.  6129 

It  would  be  impossible  to  read  many  lines  in  Chaucer  without 
finding  that  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  line  would  be  constantly 
in  default,  if  the  final  e's  were  not  reckoned.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  of  syllables  in  a  line  would  often  be  in  excess,  if  every 
e  final  were  reckoned.  Again,  the  slightest  examination  shews  us 
words  which  are  at  present  identical,  differing  in  different  places 
by  having  and  not  having  a  final  e.  That  this  insertion  or  omission 
of  the  e  final  is  not  due  simply  to  carelessness  or  option  of  the 
scribe,^  is  apparent  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  e  being 
generally  essential  to  the  metre,  or  the  rhyme,  and  a  notion  seems 
to  have  possessed  some  persons,  that  lines  could  be  made  to  scan  by 
omitting  or  inserting  these  ^'s  at  pleasure.  The  examination  of  the 
prose  tales,  where  these  final  e's  are  also  found,  ought  to  disabuse 
us  of  this  absurd  notion.  We  must  admit  that  these  final  ^'s  formed 
a  part  of  the  language  of  the  time,  and  that  there  must  have  been 
some  reasons  for  their  insertion  and  omission.  These  we  have,  if 
possible,  to  discover,  and  the  first  step  is  to  examine  two  modem 
languages,  German  and  French,  in  which  final  ^'s  also  occur,  and 
which  are  the  living  representatives  of  the  Saxon  and  JS^orman 
elements  of  which  Chaucer's  poems  were  composed. 

Final  e  in  German,  which  is  always  pronounced  where  written, 
arises  in  several  ways : 

1)  it  is  a  natural  final  of  many  words  as  Ruhe,  Weise,  Reise, 
Mutze,  Rale,  Kdse,  Knabe,  Heerde,   Herherge,  weise,  leise,  sachte, 

1  This  refers  to  the  Harleian,  No.  sundre  (for  sondry),    19  sesone  dale, 

7334  ;    other  manuscripts    are    much  20  laie,  22  devoute,  23  nighte,  24  twente 

less  strict,   and  the   confusion  in  the  (for  twenty),   25  sondrie  folke  be  (for 

use  of  the  final  e  seems  to  indicate  a  by),  26  pilgrimes,  27  towarde,  29  esede, 

date  of  writing  about  the  middle   of  31    euerychone,     32   anone,     34   )>are 

XV  th  century  or  later,  or  else  a  scribe  }owe,   37  resnone,   38  condicionne,  40 

of  Northern  origin.     In  the  first  42  whiche  whate  41  eke  whatte  araie,  42 

lines  of  the  prologue  in  the  Lansdowne  knighte,  where  the  Harleian  shews  no 

MS.    No.    851,    with    which   Wright  e,  and  :  8  half,  9  smal,  11  her,  30  sonn, 

and  Morris  collated  the  Harleian  7334  31  had,  32  felawschep,  where  the  Har- 

to  form  their  texts,  we  find :   1   wyjje,  leian   has   the  final  e.     It  is   obvious 

2   haj^e,    3   suche    lycoure,    4   whiche  that  no  conclusions  respecting  e  final 

floure,    5  eke  brej^e,    6  haj^e  hethe,   7  could  be  deduced  from  such  an  ortho- 

ha])e  ramme,  12  one,  13  straungere,  14  graphy. 
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lange  =  (ruu*<9/  bhai'z^,  rai*Z(9,  myts*(9,  raa'he,  kEE'z*?,  ]niaa'he, 
Heer'd^,  Heer'd^,  Her'ber'^he,  bhai'z^,  Isivze,  szakht'^,  laq'e),  and  so 
forth,  mostly  representing  some  other  vowel  in  old  high  German. 

2)  it  is  inflexional,  frequently  expressing — 

a)  plurals  as  der  Wind  die  TFinde,  der  Zug  die  Ziige,  der  Her%og 
die  Herzoge,  &c.  =  (der  bliind  dii  bhind*^,  der  tsuugt(;h  die  tsyy^h*^, 
der  nerts'og  dii  nerts'ogh^). 

h)  dative  cases  singular,  as  dem  TFinde,  dem  Zuge,  dem  Herzoge  = 
(deem  bhind'^,  deem  tsuug^^h'^,  deem  nerts'oghf?). 

c)  the  plural  of  the  indefinite  adjective,  as  gute  Gotter,  alle  Men- 
schen,    lange  Reisen  =  (guut*^  gcet'er,  al*^  mensh'^n,  \aq;e  raiz'en). 

d)  the  feminine  singular  of  the  indefinite  adjective,  as  gute  Mutter, 
arme  Frau,  keine  Frucht  =  (guut*^  mut*er,  aivn'e  frau,  kainv 
fruke^ht). 

e)  the  nominative  singular  of  the  definite  adjective  in  all  genders,, 
and  accusative  feminine  and  neuter,  as  der  gute  Mann  die  gute  Frau, 
das  gute  Weih,  ich  ehre  die  gute  Frau  und  das  gute  Weih  =  (der 
guut*^  m(?n,  dii  guut'(9  frau,  das  guut*^  bhaib,  i/^h  QQ'Te),  &c. 

/)  the  imperative  singular  of  verbs,  as  liehe  Gott,  ehre  den  Konig 
=  (liib*^  got,  ee've  deen  koeoe'niyh). 

g)  the  first  person  singular  of  the  indicative  mood  present  tense 
of  verbs,  as  ich  liehe  ihn,  ich  fange  an  ==  (i^h  liib'e  iin,  i^h  faq'e  an). 

h)  the  first  and  third  person  singular  of  the  present  and  past 
tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  of  verbs,  sls  er  sagt,  sie  komme;  sie 
sagten  er  kame  =  (er  zaaght,  szii  kom'<3,  szii  zaaght*(9n,  er  kEEm*^). 

i)  the  first  and  third  person  ^singular  of  the  past  tense  of  weak 
verbs,  as  ich  liehte  und  er  liehte  dieselhe  Freundin  =  (ikh.  liibt'^  und 
eer  liibt*^  dii'zelb'^  froynd'in).^ 

j)  it  is  frequently  added  on  to  numbers  in  familiar  counting,  as 
eine,  zweie,  dreie,  viere,  funfe,  &c.  =  {siiwe,  tsbhai*^,  diare,  fii're, 
fynf-^). 

"With  all  these  reasons  for  adding  on  e,  and  the  very  similar  syl- 
lable en,  (which  on  the  Ehine  is  constantly  called  e),  the  language 
is  necessarily  full  to  overflowing  with  this  termination,  which 
is  consequently  very  often  dropped  or  slurred  over  with  great 
rapidity  in  conversation.  Eut  that  poets  with  perfect  sensations 
of  rhythm,  and  immense  power  of  expression,  accept  this  final  e  and 
even  multiply  it  in  a  single  line,  may  be  collected  from  this  one 
example  in  Goethe's  most  finished  drama,  Tasso,  Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

Ich  bring'  ihm  seinen  Sohn  ....         (I^h  briq  iim  zain-en  zoon  .... 
Und  theile  seine  vaterliche  Freude  unt  tail'e  zain*^  iQQ'iexlxkk'e  froyd*^.)' 

^  The  final  German  e,  en,  in  these  ^  Jti  these  transcriptions  the  German 

transcriptions  have  been  generally  re-  eu  has  been  represented  by  (oy),  the 
presented  by  {e,  m)  as  they  are  theo-  sound  preferred  by  Dr.  Rapp,  but  (oi, 
retically  held  to  represent  these  sounds,  oi)  are  frequent  in  the  North,  and  (ai) 
but  the  reader  should  consult  p.  119,  in  the  South  of  Germany.  Some  theo- 
note  1,  col.  2,  and  p.  195,  note  2,  where  reticians  prefer  (sy),  and  others  (ay), 
these  cases  are  fully  discussed. 

3  There  are  as  many  final  e's  in  Chaucer's — 

Him  thoughte  that  his  herte  wolde  breke  956 

(Him  thoukwh'te  dhat  h«s  neer-te  wol'de  bree'ke), 
"where  the  repeated  e  gives  a  melancholy  softness  to  the  line. 

21 
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At  the  same  time  the  first  line  gives  an  example  of  the  elision  of 
an  e — ich  bringi?  ihm — before  a  following  vowel.    This  is  not  a  rule, 
or  a  necessity,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  feeling.    In  such  a  verse  as 
"Wie  brennt  meine  alte  "Wunde. — {Heine's  Die  Grenadiere) 
(Bhii  brent  main*^  a\i-e  bhund'g) 

the  elision  mein^  would  have  been  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
concord,  although  it  would  have  avoided  a  trisyllabic  measure  and 
improved  the  metre.  But  throughout  the  first  act  of  Tasso  I  have 
only  noticed  one  instance  in  which  Goethe  has  not  avoided  the 
necessity  of  an  open  vowel  which  he  could  not  elide,  namely 

Fiir  holde  Friichtf?  «mer  wahren  Liebe 

(Fyr  Hold'^  fry^ht'g  ainer  bliaar'en  liib*^). 
where  the  natural  pause  at  the  csesura  assist  the  reader.  Thus  when 
ich,  er,  ihn,  es  follows  a  verbal  -e,  the  e  is  always  elided,  as :  gar  oft 
beneid'  ich,  irr'  ich  mich  nicht,  besser  war's  =  ware  es,  ich  geb' 
ihm  oft  =  (gar  oft  benaid*  iAih,  i.r  ikh.  mi^h  ni^ht,  bes'er  bhEErz, 
ik'h.  geeb  iim  oft),  and  so  on.     The  feeling  is  strongly  shewn  in 

Erwach' !     Erwache !     Lass  uns  nicht  empfinden, 
Dass  du  das  Gegenwart'ge  ganz  verkennst. 

(Erbhakli*,  erbhakh-^ !     Las  uns  ni^ht  empfind'm 
Das  duu  das  geeyh'enbbert'^he  gants  ferkenst*), 

Where  there  are  two  other  elisions  one  marked  in :  Gegenwart*ge,  the 
other  unmarked  in :  verkenn^st,  both  similar  to  what  might  occur  in 
Old  English  as  semde  for  semi^de  =  seemed,  singst  for  sing^st. 

But  Goethe  does  not  hesitate  to  add  on  his  e  to  an  open  vowel, 
as  :  ich  thue  was  ich  kann  =  (i^h  tuu*^  bh^s  i^-h  kan). 

The  e  of  the  dative  case  is  frequently  omitted,  as  after  the  itali- 
cized words  in — 

Und  lass  mich  der  Gelegenheit,  dem  Glilck — 

Mir  ist  an  diesem  Augenblick  genug — 

Ach !  sie  versagt  mir  eben  jetzt !  Im  Gliiclc — 

Doch  war  an  Wissenschaft,  an  rechtem  Sinn — 

(Und  l«s  mi^h  der  gelee^h-mnait,  deem  glyk — 
Miir  ist  an  dii'zem  au"gzt>henbHk  genuugM;h* — 
Akh  !  szii  ferzaaght*  mir  eeb'm  jetst !  Im  glyk — 
Dokh  bhaar  an  bhis'enshaft,  an  reA;ht'em  zin — ) 

The  imperative  e  is  frequently   omitted  even  when   no   vowel 
follows,  as 

Und  liebt  er  nicht — veiiseik'  dass  ich  es  sage ! 

(Und  liibt  er  ni^ht — lertsai*  das  i^-h  es  szaagh'e.) 
The  final  e  is  omitted  in  many  other  cases  where  the  feeling  of 
the  poet  requires  it,  even  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end  of  a  line 
where  the  elision  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  metre,  as 

Fest  bleibt  dein  Sinn,  und  richtig  dein  Geschmack, 

Dein  Urtheil  ff'rad,  stets  ist  dein  Antheil  gross 

Am  Grossen. — 

Uns  fiir  den  Schatz  erkennte,  den  er  lan</' 

Vergebens  in  der  weiten  Welt  gesucht — 

heiligt  er 

Den  Pfad,  den  lets'  ihx  ^honer  Fuss  betrat — 

Ich  sah  ihn  heut'  von  fern ;  er  hielt  ein  Buch — 

Und  bist  du  zu  geUnd%  so  will  ich  treiben — 
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Die  Menge  macht  den  Kiinstler  irr'  und  scheu — 
Von  fremden  Heerden  Wies'  und  Busch  erfiillt — 

(Fest  blaipt  dain  zin,  und  ri^ht'i^h  dain  geshmak, 
Dain  ur-tail  gra«d,  shteets  ist  dain  an'tail  groos 
Am  groos'm — 

Uns  fyi-  deen  shats  erkent*^,  deen  er  kq 
Fergeeb'enz  in  der  bhait'en  bhelt  gezuukwht — 

HailiArht  eer 
Deen  pfaad,  deen  laiz  iir  shoeoen*er  fuus  betraat* — 
I^h  zaa  iin  Hoyt  fon  fern  :  er  niilt  ain  buukt^^h 
Und  bist  duu  tsu  gelind*,  zoo  bhil  i^h  traib'en— 
Dii  meq'^  makht  den  kynstier  i.r  unt  shoy — 
Fon  fremd-en  neerd'en  bhiiz  und  bush  erfylt' — ) 

All  these  examples  are  taken  from  the  first  act  of  Tasso.  In 
lyrical  poems  we  find  similar  omissions,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
rhythm  or  force,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  rhyme.  Thus  in  the 
Maylied. 

Zwischen  Waizen  und  Korriy  (Tsbhish-m  bbaits'm  unt  kom, 

Zwischen  Hecken  und  Born  Tsbhish-m  nek'm  und  dorn, 

Zwischen  Baumen  und  Gras  Tsbhish'^n  boymcn  und  gra^rs, 

"Wo  geht  's  Liebchen  ?  Bhoo  geet  -s  liib'A'hm  ? 

Sag  mir  das  [  Szfl<7gh  mir  das  ! 

An  dem  Felsen  beim  Fluss,  An  deem  fels-m  bairn  flus, 

Wo  sie  reichte  den  Kuss,  Bhoo  zii  xaxkhi-e  deen  kus, 

Jenen  ersten  im  Gras^  Jeenen  erstm  im  graas, 

SeN  ich  etwas  !  Szee  iArh  et-bh^rs* ! 

Ist  sie  das  ?  Ist  szii  dos  ?) 

Here  Gras  {^raa^)  for  Grase  {graaz-e),  and  Fluss  (flus)  for  Flusse 
(flus*^)  are  necessary  for  the  rhyme.  The  most  common  omission 
is  that  of  the  dative  e,  but  even  the  essential  final  e  is  occasionally 
left  out,  thus  in  the  lines  An  Luna^  we  have  B.uhe  (ruu'^)  abbre- 
viated to  Ruh^  (ruu)  for  the  rhyme. 

Und  in  wollustvoller  Ruh'  (Unt  in  bhoMustfol'er  ruu 

Sdh'  der  Weliverschlag'ne  Ritter  Szee  der  bhelt'fershla«gh*n«  rit*er 

Durch  das  glaserne  Gegitter  Dur^h  das  glEEz-ern^  gegit-er 

Seines  Madchens  Nachten  zu.  Szaines  mEEd-^-hens  nE^ht-e  tsuu.) 

Less  common  and,  no  doubt  intentionally,  very  harsh,  is  Schiller's 
JDonnersprach'  (don*er,shpr^fl^kh*)  to  rhyme  with  naeh  (naakh),  in 
his  Kindes-^norderin,  st.  9. 

On  the  other  hand  in  Goethe's  Glilch  der  Fntfernung  (Glyk  der 
Entfern'uq)  we  have  an  e  apparently  added  in  Gliicke  for  Glilck, — 
really  an  archaism  from  the  middle  high  German  Geliicke^ — ^alfeo  for 
the  rhyme  and  metre. 

Trink\  o  Jiingling  !  heil'ges  Gliicke  (Triqk,  oo  jyq'Hq  !  naU'^hes  glyk*^, 

Taglang  aus  der  Liebsten  Blicke.  Taagh-laq  aus  der  liib*st«i  blik-g.) 

All  poets  do  not  avoid  the  open  final  e  with  the  same  scrupulous- 
ness as  Goethe,  thus  Wilhelm  Miiller  in  his  Alexander  Ypsilanti  has 

An  des  Mittags  Horizonte  hing  sein  Auge  wnverwandt. 

(An  des  mit'taakhs  Hoo'ritson-t^  niq  szain  augwhv  un'ferbhant") 

Such  examples  are  however  rare.  On  the  other  hand  the  omis- 
sion of  final  e  for  rhyme  or  metre  is  very  frequent.  Thus  for  rhyme 
in  Riickert's  Der  Betrogene  Teufel  (der  betroogh'^ne  toy 'f el),  MV 
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(ail)  is  used  for  EiU  (ail-^)  to  rhyme  with  Theil  (tail).  In  Heine's 
Die  Grenadiere,  already  quoted  for  non-elision,  we  have  Grenadier'' 
twice  to  rhyme  with  Quartier,  mir  (kbhartiir*,  miir),  and  litV 
(bit)  to  rhyme  with  mit  (mit),  and  for  metre 

XJnd  giirt'  mir  um  den  Degen.  (Und  gyrt  mir  uum  den  d^egli-m.) 

These  examples,  which  could  easily  be  greatly  multiplied,  will 
serve  to  shew  how  a  living  language  deals  with  its  final  (9's,  and 
Germans  know  that  this  treatment  of  e  final  is  not  &,  mere  license 
taken  by  the  poet  to  help  him  out  of  difficulties,  but  is  on  the  con- 
trary a  source  of  great  power  of  expression,  giving  force  and  cha- 
racter to  many  passages  by  omission,  and  softness  and  delicacy  to 
the  others  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  final  e.  Hence  we  are  led  to 
look  upon  the  use  and  disuse  of  this  letter,  (the  feeling  for  which 
has  been  entirely  lost  by  Englishmen,)  as  a  great  resource  for  the 
poet,  and  a  great  beauty  in  the  lang-uage.  To  those  whom  long 
custom  has  made  familiar  with  the  German  language  and  the  music 
of  its  poetry,  the  idea  of  constantly  clipping  off  these  final  e's  in  the 
English  fashion  would  be  distasteful  and  barbarous  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  their  frequency  conveys  no  feeling  of  trailiness  or  weak- 
ness, as  it  does  to  the  mere  English  reader. 

Proceeding  to  Erench  we  meet  with  a  new  phenomenon,  an 
existing  system  of  versification  founded  upon  an  obsolete  system  of 
pronunciation  (p.  119,  note).  In  looking  at  Erench  songs  when 
set  to  music,  we  see  that  all  final  ^'s  are  pronounced,  except  before 
a  following  vowel  or  a  mute  h,  and  that  the  -ent  of  the  plural  of 
verbs  is  also  pronounced  as  e,  (except  in  the  combination  -aient 
where  it  is  absolutely  mute),  although  it  is  not  elided  before  a  fol- 
lowing vowel.  But  in  common  Erench  discourse  this  final  e  and 
many  medial  e's  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  elided.^  The  consequence 
is  that  there  is  a  great  schism  between  the  language  of  poetry  and 
that  of  common  life.  When  singing,  the  Erench  not  merely  pro- 
nounce these  ^'s,  but  dwell  upon  them,  and  give  them  long  and  ac- 
cented notes  in  the  music.  This  recognition  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  measure  of  the  verse,  which,  depending  solely  upon  the  num- 
ber of  the  syllables  in  a  line,  and  having  no  relation  to  the  position 
of  accent,  is  entirely  broken  up  and  destroyed  when  these  syllables 
are  omitted.  And  yet  when  they  declaim,  the  Erench  omit  these 
final  (9's  without  mercy,  producing,  to  English  ears,  a  hideous  rough 
shapeless  unmusical  result,  which  nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  the  omitted  syllables  can  mass  into  rhythm.^ 

1  In  M.  Jobert's  Colloquial  Frencli  poetry  (in  tragedies  especially,  and 
(London,  Whittaker,  1854),  M.  and  principally  in  those  which  are  con- 
Mile.  Theriat's  Phonographe  and  Tour-  sidered  as  standards  of  classic  purity,) 
rier's  Model  Book  (4th  ed.  1851,  Lon-  is  seldom  pleasant  to  English  ears; 
don,  Nutt),  will  be  found  excellent  but  in  the  complaint  which  is  gene- 
rules  for  shewing  when  this  e  is  or  is  rally  made  of  the  want  of  harmony  of 
not  to  be  pronounced.  the  French  verse,  there  is  not  sufficient 

2  The  late  M.  Tarver,  of  Eton,  in  his  allowance  made.  One  is  too  apt  to 
Choix  en  Frose  et  en  Vers  (London,  forget  that  the  Ear,  accustomed  to  the 
1833),  says:  "The  reading  of  French  rhyme  and  peculiar  intonations  of  one's 
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M.  Feline,  who  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  phonetic  system  of 
printing  French  as  an  assistance  in  teaching  ignorant  adults  to  read, 
has,  at  the  end  of  his  Exercise  de  lecture  Fhonetique^  Amntures  de 
Robinson  Crusoe  (Paris,  Didot,  1854),  given  an  Exemple  de  Decla- 
mation, consisting  of  a  fragment  of  Lafontaine's  Fable  (xi,  7),  Le 
paysan  du  Danube,  v^hich  he  has  printed  phonetically.  We  are  thus 
presented  with  a  Frenchman's  views  of  how  French  poetry  should 
be  read,  and  as  this  is  important  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  final  e, 
I  think  it  worth  while  to  give  the  greater  portion  of  it  in  ordinary 
spelling  and  in  a  palaeotypic  transcription  of  M.  Feline's  characters. 
The  lines  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  a  German  peasant  to  the 
E-oman  Senate.     They  are  introduced  by  the  following  remarks : 

"  Get  exemple  nous  montre  que,  meme  dans  la  declamation,  il  est 
des  e  muets  qui  ne  se  prononcent  pas,  quoique  leuT  presence  soit 
necessaire  a  la  mesure  syllabique  des  vers.  Cette  suppression  a  lieu, 
soit  parce  que  les  deux  consonnes  separees  par  1'  e  muet  s'unissent 
facilement  en  raison  de  leur  douceur,  soit  parce  que  le  sens  est  inter- 
rompu.  II  importe  aussi  de  faire  observer  que,  presque  toutes  les 
fois  que  Ve  mu^t  est  supprime,  la  syllabe  qui  le  precede  en  acquiert 
plus  d'intensite  ou  de  longueur.^  A  la  fin  des  rimes  feminines, 
quand  il  est  precede  d'une  voyelle,  cette  voyelle  devient  plus  longue.'* 
On  remarquera,  en  outre,  que,  lorsqus  le  sens  unit  la  fin  d'un  vers 
au  commencement  du  suivant,  la  liaison  doit  avoir  lieu." 


language,  is  not  easily  pleased  by 
foreign  sounds ; — that  want  of  habit  of 
hearing  French  read  renders  it  a  bad 
judge  in  point  of  harmony ;  that  the 
full  and  rapid  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  author  greatly  influ- 
ences our  finding  the  words  harmonious 
or  harsh  ;  and  how  few  there  are  who 
can  boast  of  so  lamiliar  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  foreign  language!"  The 
following  brief  resume  of  the  laws  of 
French  versification  given  by  M.  Tarver 
(ib.)  may  be  useful.  "  Measure  and 
Rhyme  constitute  French  verse.  Mea- 
sure is  determined  by  the  number  of 
syllables  contained  in  the  verse.  The 
longest  French  verses  have  twelve  syl- 
lables, commonly  called  feet.  "When,  in 
the  body  of  a  verse,  a  word  ends  with 
an  e  muet,  that  is,  an  e  not  accented, 
and  is  followed  by  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  the  e  muet  is  blended 
with  that  vowel,  so  as  to  form  one 
sound,  and  consequently  one  foot  only, 
instead  of  two.  When  the  e  muet  is 
followed  by  an  s,  there  is  no  elision. 
The  termination  ent,  of  the  third  per- 
son of  verbs,  which,  in  prose,  is  gene- 
rally blended  with  the  following  syl- 
lable, if  it  begin  with  a  vowel,  must  in 
verse,  be  sounded  as  a  distinct  syllable 
or  foot,  but,  in  the  third  person  pliiral 
of  the  imperfect  and  conditional    of 


verbs,  such  as  parlaient,  parleraient, 
the  ent  of  aient  does  not  form  one  dis- 
tinct syllable,  because  there  is  but  one 
sound  uttered,  par-laient,  par-le-raient. 
Some  diphthongs  form  two  syllables, 
and  some  one,  at  the  option  of  the 
author.  The  cesure  is  a  rest  which 
comes  after  the  sixth  foot  or  syllable  in 
heroic  verse,  and  after  the  fourth  syl- 
lable in  verses  of  ten  syllables. — There 
are  no  blank  verses  in  French ;  they 
always  rhyme.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
rhymes,  the  masculine  which  ends  with 
a  consonant  or  combination  of  letters 
forming  one  full  sound,  such  as,  lan- 
guissant,  vanity,  &c.,  the  feminine  with 
an  e  muet.  In  heroic  verses,  the  rhymes 
must  be  regularly  and  alternately,  two 
masculine  and  two  feminine.  If  a 
stanza  end  with  a  masculine  rhyme, 
the  following  must  begin  with  a  femi- 
nine, and  vice  versa."  '■'■Enjambement, 
the  running  on  of  the  sense  from  the 
end  of  one  verse  to  the  beginning  of 
the  following.  It  is  a  fault  and  to  be 
avoided,"  but  is  often  designedly  com- 
mitted by  Victor  Hugo  and  recent  poets. 

1  This  Mr.  Feline  has  not  markisd 
particularly,  I  shall  therefore  place  two 
dots  (..)  in  place  of  the  suppressed  "  e 
muet,"  in  order  to  guide  the  reader. 

2  This  he  has  marked,  and  hence  I 
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Craignez,  Eomains,  craignez  que  le  ciel  quelque  jour 
Ne  transporte  chez  vous  les  pleurs  et  la  misere ; 
Et  mettant  en  nos  mains,  par  un  juste  retour, 
Les  armes  dont  se  sert  sa  vengeance  severe, 

II  ne  vous  fasse  en  sa  colere 

^Nos  esclaves  a  votre  tour. 
Et  pourquoi  sommes  nous  les  votres  ?    Qu'on  me  die 
En  quoi  vous  valez  mieux  que  cent  peuples  divers. 
Quel  droit  vous  a  rendus  maitres  de  I'univers  ? 
Pourquoi  venir  troubler  une  innocente  vie  ? 
Nous  cultivions  en  paix  d'heureux  champs  ;  et  nos  mains 
Etaient  propres  aux  arts,  ainsi  qu'au  labourage. 

Qu'avez  vous  appris  aux  Germains  ? 

lis  ont  I'adresse  et  le  courage  ; 

S'ils  avaient  eu  I'avidite 

Comme  vous,  et  la  violence, 
Peut-etre  en  votre  place  ils  auraient  la  puissance, 
Et  sauraient  en  user  sans  inhumanite. 
Celle  que  vos  preteurs  ont  sur  nous  exercee 

N'entre  qu'a  peine  en  la  pensee. 

La  majeste  de  vos  autels 

EUe  meme  en  est  offense  e ; 

Car  sachez  que  les  immortels 
Ont  les  regards  sur  nous.     Graces  a  vos  exemples 
lis  n'ont  devant  les  yeux  que  des  objets  d'horreur, 

De  mepris  d'eux  et  de  leurs  temples, 
D'avarice  qui  va  jusques  a  la  fureur. 
Eien  ne  suffit  aux  gens  qui  nous  viennent  de  B-ome, 

La  terre  et  le  travail  de  I'homme 
Eont  pour  les  assouvir  des  efforts  superflus. 

E-etirez-les  :    on  ne  veut  plus 

Cultiver  pour  eux  les  compagnes. 
Nous  quittons  les  cites,  nous  fuyons  aux  montagnes, 

Nous  laissons  nos  cheres  compagnes ; 
Nous  ne  conversons  plus  qu'avec  des  ours  affreux, 
Decourages  de  mettre  au  jour  des  malheureux, 
Et  de  peupler  pour  Eome  un  pays  qu'elle  opprime. 

mark  the  prolongation  by  reduplication  long  vowels  in  French,  and  that  I  have 
as  usual.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  M.  strictly  followed  his  system  of  notation, 
Feline  seldom  admits  the  existence  of      except  in  his  employment  of  the  hyphen. 


i 
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L?    p<9,izaA    dy    Dany  b. — F  r  a  g  m  a  a. 

Cr^iij(9,  RomeA,  cr^nj^  k?  h  siel  kelk^  zliur 
1^9  traAsport^  sh^  vu  le  pbrz  e  la  mizer.. ; 
£  metaAt  aA  no  meA,  par  8A  zhyst^  r^tur 
Lez  ann^  doA  S9  ser  sa  vaAzhaAs?  sever.,  j 

II 119  vu  fas  aA  sa  koler.. 

I^oz  esklav..z  a  votr^  tur. 
^purkua  som..  nu  le  votr..  ?    K-oa  ma  dii.. 
Aa  kua  VTi  vab  mice  k^  saA  p^pb  diver. 
Kel  drua  vuz  a  raAdy  metr^  d9  l-yniver  ? 
Purkua  v^nir  trubbr  yn  inosaAt^  vii..  ? 
l^u  kyltivioAz  aA  pe  d-^roe  shaA  ;  e  no  mcAz 
Ete  propr^z  oz  ar,  eAsi  k-o  laburazh.. 

K-  ave  vuz  apriz  o  ZhermeA  ? 

Ilz  OA  1-  adres  e  h  kurazh..  ; 

S-  ilz  avet  y  1-  avidity 

Kom..  vu,  e  la  violaAs.., 
P^t  etr-  aA  Yotr9  plas  ilz  ore  la  pyisaAS.. , 
^  soret  aAn-  yze  saAz  inymanit^. 
Sel..  k^  vo  i^retdY  oa  syr  nuz  egzersee.. 

N-  aAtr^  k-  a  pen-  aA  la  paAs^^.. 

La  mazbest^  d^  voz  otel 

El.,  mem-  aAn-  et  ofaAs^*?.. ; 

Kar  sasbe  k^  lez  immortelz 
Oa  le  r^gar  syr  nu.    Gr^s^z  a  voz  ^gzaApl. . , 
In  n-  OA  d^vaA  lez  joe  k^  dez  obzbe  d-orr?r, 

J)9  m^pri  d-  oez  e  d9  br  taApL, , 
D-  avaris..  ki  va  zbysk^z  a  la  fyr^r. 
RieA  n9  syfit  o  zbaA  ki  nu  vien..  da  Eom.. : 

La  ter  e  h  travalj  d9  1-  om.. 
EoA  pur  lez  assuvir  dez  efor  syperfly. 

E^tir^  le  :  oa  n9  voe  ply 

Kyltiv^  pur  oe  le  kaApanj.. . 
ITu  kitoA  le  sit^,  nu  fyijoAz  o  moAtanj..  ; 

]^u  lesoA  no  sber..  koApanj..  ; 
Nu  119  koAversoA  ply  k-  avek  dez  urz  afroe, 
Dekurazb^  d^  metr-  o  zhur  de  makroe, 
JS  d9  p^pb  pur  Eom  oa  pe,i  k-  el  oprim..  . 

which  he  places  before  a  pronounced      and  which  I  employ  in  the  usual  pa- 
final  "g  muet,"  or  a  consonant  that      laeotypic  manner, 
which  runs  on  to  the  following  vowel, 
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^Notwithstanding  that  this  passage  does  not  offer  numerous 
examples  of  the  disarrangement  produced  by  modem  speech  in 
Erench  verse,  yet  it  is  evident  that  had  French  verse  arisen  in  the 
present  day,  or  had  it  followed  the  usages  of  pronunciation,  it  could 
not  have  taken  such  a  form.  Thus  the  distinction  between  the 
masculine  and  feminine  rhymes,  which  is  so  important  in  the  con- 
struction of  Trench  verse,  has  entirely  disappeared,  shere,  coUre, 
becoming  (sever,  koler),  do  not  differ  from  divers^  univers  (diver, 
yniver),  though  a  French  poet  who  attempted  to  make  the  first 
rhyme  with  the  second  would  be  laughed  from  Parnassus.  The 
rhyme  mains,  Germains,  has  disappeared  in  (moAz,  zhermcA),  owing 
to  a  *' liaison"  preserving  the  s  in  one  case,  while  it  was  lost  in 
another.  The  open  vowels,  which  are  so  strictly  forbidden,  crop 
up,  as  in 

Comme  vous,  et  la  violence. 

(kom      vu      e    la  violaAs.) 

This  line  also  wants  two  syllables,  which  the  singer  would  have 
added  as — 

(kom?    vuz    e   la  violaAS^). 

Observe  also  how  the  lines 

Elk  meme  en  est  offenses — 
D'avaricg  qui  va  jusques  a  la  furenr — 

suffer  from  the  want  of  the  italicized  syllables. 

The  composition  of  French  verse  is  as  purely  regulated  by  rule  in 
France  as  that  of  ancient  Latin  and  Greek  verse  is  at  modem  English 
schools  ;  it  is  thoroughly  artificial.  The  French  have  got  to  feel  a 
sort  of  rhythm  in  it  as  Etonians  feel  a  rhythm  in  their  own  hexa- 
meters ;  but  that  the  former  at  all  resembled  the  rhythm  known 
to  the  old  French  poets,  can  as  little  be  imagined,  as  that  the  latter 
resembled  the  rhythm  that  guided  Yirgil.  Even  the  popular  rhymes 
of  Eeranger  connot  always  imitate  the  speech  of  the  people,  witness 
the  italicized  e's  in  the  following  first  stanza  of  Paillasse  ^ — 

J'suis  ne  Paillasse,  et  mon  papa. 

Pour  m' lancer  sur  la  plac^, 
D'un  coup  d'  pied  queuqu'  part  m'  attrapa, 
Et  m'  dit :  Saute,  Paillasse ! 

T'as  r  jarret  dispos, 

Quoiqu'  t'  ay'  1'  ventre  gros 
Et  la  fac'  rubiconde. 

W  saut'  point-z  a  demi 

Paillass'  mon  ami : 
Sau^e  pour  tout  \e  monde ! 

From  the  French  we  learn  then  this  lesson,  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  versification  which  requires  the  pronunciation  of  e  final, 
although  it  has  disappeared  from  the  language.  Hence  Chaucer 
may  have  used  an  e  final  in  poetry,  which  was  unknown  in  common 
speech.  But  the  French  e  final,  which  has  now  disappeared,  was 
pronounced  in  general  conversation  as  late  as  the  xvi  th  century,  as 

^   (Euvres    completes  de  P.  J.   de      Paris,  1835,  2  vols.  32mo.,  vol.  i.  p. 
Beranger,  edition  revue  par  I'auteur.      232,  written  in  1816. 
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we  know  both  from  Palsgrave,  and  from  Meigret,  and  hence  it  must 
have  been  so  pronounced  in  Chaucer's  time,  and  must  have  formed 
part  of  the  rhythm  of  the  French  verses  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted. 

This  examination  of  German  and  Prench  versification  has  led  us 
to  two  very  different  results.  In  German  the  final  e  is  a  living  part 
of  the  language  and  metre,  affecting  the  music  of  speech,  a  real 
element  in  prose  and  verse,  in  the  loftiest  and  the  homeliest  discourse. 
In  Prench  the  final  e,  although  the  representative  of  other  original 
vowels,  the  note  of  feminine  and  of  many  parts  of  verbs,  and  of  con- 
stant occurrence  in  writing,  has  died  out  as  utterly  in  Prench  as  it 
has  in  English  speech,  but  forms  an  element  of  the  commonest  as 
well  as  loftiest  versification  of  the  present  day,  any  attempt  to  build 
verses  upon  the  theory  of  its  disappearance,  as  in  English,  being 
scouted  as  low  and  vulgar.     "WTiat  was  the  case  with  Chaucer  ? 

The  foundation  of  our  language  is  Saxon.  The  construction  of 
our  sentences,  the  expressions  of  the  relations  of  ideas  by  the  order 
of  words,  has  undergone  little  or  no  change  from  a  period  when 
Prench  words  were  still  unused.  The  only  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  Prench  words  was  to  enlarge  our  vocabulary,  not  to  alter  our 
grammar.  Hence  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  while  the  Ger- 
manic e  final  was  still  in  use  in  our  language,  it  was  employed  by 
English  poets  much  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  now  used  by  German 
poets.  That  is,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  gene- 
rally, as  we  have  proved  that  it  was  occasionally  pronounced, 
whether  it  was  a  substitute  for  some  other  original  vowel  or  was 
merely  inflexional,  but  that  in  both  cases  it  was  omitted,  i  when  not 
destructive  to  the  sense,  before  another  vowel,  or  whenever  its 
omission  gave  dignity,  force  or  precision.^ 

In  Prench  versification  the  rule  for  the  elision  of  final  e  before  a 
subsequent  vowel  or  h  mute  was  absolute.  We  should  therefore 
expect  to  find  this  rule  absolute  in  Chaucer  at  least  for  Prench 
words.  But  it  may  have  been  only  partially  adopted.  In  this  case 
however  we  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  a  Prench  model.  In  Chap.  V, 
§§1  and  2,  we  shall  see  that  this  was  the  rule  of  English  versifica- 
tion, even  in  the  xttt  th  century. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  as  the  inflexional  condition  of  our  lan- 

1  In  German  and  French  poetry  the  altogether  even  in  reading  Latin  verse, 

amission  of  the  vowel  is  complete  and  Except  in  a  few  instances,  as  1%  t\  &c., 

absolute.     It  is  not  in  any  way  slurred  the  French  do  not  mark  the  elision  of 

over  or  rapidly  pronounced  in  connec-  a  final  e  before  a  following  vowel,  and 

tion  with  the  following  vowel,    as  is  in  old  English  the  vowel  was  written 

the  case  in  Italian  and  Spanish  poetry,  even  when  elided, 
and  even  in    Italian    singing.      The  ^  Occasionally,  but  less  frequently, 

Germans,  like  the  Greeks,  do  not  even  the  final  e  may  have  been  also  omitted 

write  the  elided  vowel.     The  Latins  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  or  the  metre, 

wrote  the  elided  vowel  as  the  Italians  but  in  such  cases  the  poet  must  have 

do,  and  may  therefore  have  touched  it  felt  that  the  sacrifice  would  have  been 

briefly,   as  in  the  English  custom  of  greater  to  turn  his  verse  so  as  to  render 

reading  Latin  verse,  whereas  it  is  the  the  elision  unnecessary. 
German  custom  to  omit  such  vowels 
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giiage  underwent  a  rapid  degradation  in  the  xv  tli  century,  and  was 
certainly  much  inferior  in  the  xiv  th  to  what  it  was  in  the  xttt  th, 
(several  of  the  inflexional  e's  having  perhaps  disappeared  even  in 
Chaucer's  time),  and  as  most  of  the  manuscripts  belong  to  a  period 
of  at  least  a  generation  after  Chaucer's  death,  this  disuse  of  the  final 
e  may  have  considerably  advanced  before  the  best  copies  of  his  writ- 
ings, which  we  possess,  had  come  into  existence.  It  may  therefore 
well  be  that  the  scribe  has  frequently  introduced  or  omitted  final  e's 
with  rather  an  indistinct  and  uncertain  feeling  as  to  where  they 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  pronounced.^ 

We  know  indeed  that  even  in  the  xvi  th  century,  when  the  final 
^'s  had  altogether  disappeared  from  speech,  they  were  considered  an 
indispensable  ornament  in  writing,  and  were  added  on  without  any 
knowledge  on  the  writer's  part  whether  their  addition  was  or  was 
not  historically  justifiable.^ 

Before  judging  from  the  inner  part  of  a  line  in  Chaucer,  whether 
the  final  ^'s  that  are  written  should  be  pronounced  or  mute,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  some  feeling  as  to  the  style  and  character  of  his 
verse.  We  have  no  occasion  to  consider  the  shorter  lines  of  Sir 
Thopaz,  nor  the  grouping  of  the  lines  into  stanzas.  The  question  is 
only,  of  how  many  syllables  did  one  of  Chaucer's  longer  lines  consist, 
and  where  did  the  stress  fall  ? 

The  last  question  requires  the  position  of  the  accent '  in  Chaucer's 
words  to  be  considered.  Or  rather  the  two  questions  must  be  con- 
sidered together,  for  there  is  no  means  of  determining  the  position 
of  the  accent  but  by  the  metre.  We  may  assume  that  the  rhyming 
syllables  had  sufS.cient  stress  to  make  the  rhyme  fully  audible,  but 
we  must  be  aware  of  concluding  that  therefore  they  had  the  chief 
stress.  This  rule  would  be  generally  true  in  German  verse, — where 
however  it  is  sometimes  transgressed,* — ^but  it  is  not  at  all  true  of 
French  verse.  Many  writers  assert  that  French  words  have  a  fixed 
accent.  In  the  xvi  th  century  Palsgrave  marks  the  position  of  the 
French  accent  and  lays  down  rules  for  it.  So  does  the  very  high 
phonetic  authority,  Eapp,  in  the  xix  th  century.  IS'evertheless  one 
of  the  great  peculiarities  of  French,  as  distinguished  from  Italian  on 
the  one  hand,  (representing  its  Latin  element,)  and  German  on  the 
other,  (representing  its  Frankish  element,)  is  the  absence  of  deter- 
minate stress  upon  any  syllable  in  a  word.  French  speakers  do  fre- 
quently put  a  stress,  but  that  stress  varies  with  the  feeling  of  the 
moment,  and  without  affecting  the  intelligibility  of  a  word.    I  have 

1  See  supra,  p.  320,  note.  ever,  the  present  investigations  make 

2  See  the  latter  part  of  Salesbury's  it  requisite  to  reconsider.  In  these 
observations  on  e  in  his  "Welsh  pronun-  pages  I  have  strictly  confined  myself  to 
elation,  infra.  Chap.  VIII.  §  1.  the  smallest  amount  of  discussion  vrhich 

3  The  following  remarks  on  the  very  my  object  allovred. 

difficult  subject  of  accent  and  metre,  *  Compare  etwas    in   the  Maylied, 

make  no  pretension  to   completeness.  supra  p.  323,  a  word  which  generally 

The  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Guest's  B.is-  has  the  stress  on  the  e^,  as  in  other  com- 

tory  of  English  Ehythrns,  1838,  shew  pounds  of  et^  but  there  has  nearly  an 

the  extent  of  the  subject,  which,  how-  even  stress  on  both  syllables. 
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heard  the  last  word  in  les  champs  Ely  sees  pronounced  with  a  distinct 
stress  on  the  first  syllable  on  one  occasion,  on  the  second  on  another, 
and  on  the  third  on  another.  A  German  speaker  is  apt  to  accent 
the  final  syllable  in  French  words,  an  English  speaker  the  first.  It 
is  the  evenness  with  which  a  Frenchmen  pronounces  the  syllables 
that  gives  so  much  peculiarity  to  his  pronunciation  of  English,  and 
reflects  his  national  habit  of  speech,  a  habit  also  shared,  as  I  am 
informed,  by  the  Turks.  A  simple  example  of  the  effect  of  this 
evenness  is  that  most  Englishmen  feel  the  French  Alexandrine  to 
consist  of  four  measures,  of  three  syllables  each,  accented  more  or 
less  distinctly  on  the  last  syllable,  whereas  the  English  and  German 
Alexandrine  founded  upon  it  consists  of  six  measures  of  two  syllables 
each,  more  or  less  distinctly  accented  on  the  last.  That  the  French 
allowed  very  evanescent  syllables,  as  for  example  the  final  e,  to  fall 
on  the  even  places,  may  be  seen  from  the  italicised  syllables  in 
Comeille's  lines  {L' imitation  de  lesvs-  Christ) : 

Les  tenebr^s  iamais  n'approchent  qui  me  suit ; 

Et  partout  sur  mes  pas  il  trouue  tu  iour  sans  nuit, 

Qui  porte  iusque  au  coeur  la  lumier^  de  vie. —  1»  1,  1 

Ne  lui  S9auroit  offiir  d'agreab^es  -victimes —  1)1)  3 

Et  la  vertu  sans  eux  est  de  telk  valeur, 

Qu'il  vaut  mieux  bien  sentir  la  douleur  de  tes  fautes, 

Que  s9auoir  definir  ce  qu'est  cette  douleur.^  1»  1)  3 

We  also  find  the  same  word  differently  placed  in  a  verse  with 
respect  to  the  odd  and  even  places,  which  should  therefore  be  dif- 
ferently accented  according  to  any  accentual  theory.  For  example 
(Comeille,  Imitation) : 

Et  tu  verras  qu'enfin  tout  n'est  que  vanite.  1,  1,  3 

Vanite  d'entasser  richesses  sur  richesses.  1)  !>  4 

Le  desir  de  sjauoir  est  naturel  aux  hommes.  1)  2,  1 

Borne  tous  tes  desirs  a  ce  qu'il  te  faut  faire.  1,  2,  2 

Les  Sgauans  d' ordinaire  ajment  qu'on  les  regarde.  1,  2,  2 

Qui  puissent  d'vn  S^auant  faire  vn  homme  de  bien.  1,  2,  2 

And  so  on,  shewing  that  in  the  year  1651,  when  this  was  published, 
there  was  no  proper  determinate  stress  on  any  French  words.  From 
this  to  the  xivth  century  is  a  great  leap,  but  the  very  fact  that 
Chaucer  employs  his  French  words  in  the  same  way,  leads  us  to 
infer  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  same  practice  in  his  French 
originals,  thus : 

Troutbe  and  honour,  freedom  and  curtesie.  46 

And  evere  honoured  for  his  worthinesse.  50 

Sche  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous.  143 

They  fillen  gruf  and  criden  pitously.  951 

Tathenes,  for  to  dwellen  m  prisoun.  1025 

Oure  prisoun  for  it  may  non  othir  be.  1087 

Fairest  of  faire,  o  lady  min  Venus.  2223 

And  ye  be  Fe^w*,  the  goddess  of  love.  2251 

^  If  the  text  be  correct  we  find  precisely  similar  cases  in  Chaucer — 
Ful  wel  sche  sang  the  service  devyne.  122 

That  often  hadde  been  atte  parvys.  312 

As  seyde  himself  more  than  a  curat.  219 
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It  is  needless  to  heap  up  examples  as  the  fact  is  well  known.  It 
is  dwelled  upon  by  Mr.  Skeat/  but  although  he  names  the  equable 
French  pronunciation,  he  seems  to  think  the  final  stress  in  English 
words  to  be  due  to  the  French  and  the  change  of  accent  to  be  en- 
tirely English.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  words  were  always 
pronounced  with  an  equable  stress,  which  allowed  of  their  appearing 
in  either  position,  and  this  was  altogether  French. 

There  is  at  least  one  English  termination  which  could  be  placed 
either  in  an  odd  or  even  place,  namely  -ynge,  thus  in 
Syngynge  lie  was  or  Jlowtynge  al  the  day.  91 

-ynge  occurs  both  in  an  even  and  odd  place.  This  termination,  as  a 
true  participial  form,  is  difficult  to  derive  from  Anglosaxon,  where 
the  termination  was  -ende,  -inde.  In  the  Eomaunt  of  the  E,ose  we 
have  -ande  in  an  even  place — 

Poyntis  and  sleeves  be  welle  sittande 

Eight  and  streght  on  the  hande.  6*69 

They  shal  hir  telle  hou  they  thee  fande 

Curteis  and  wys,  and  welle  doande  6*83 

And  in  the  Canterbury  Tales, 

Touchand  the  cherl,  they  sayd  that  suhtilte     7872 

Eut  it  occurs  in  an  odd  place  apparently  in — 

The  God  of  Lone  delyverly 

Come  lepande  to  me  hastily.  6*59' 

and  in  the  Canterbury  Tales, 

Ther  is  ful  many  an  eyghe  and  many  an  eere 
Awaytand  on  a  lord,  and  he  not  where.  7635- 

His  meyne,  which  that  herd  of  this  affray. 
Com  lepand  in,  and  chased  out  the  frere.         7738 

and  by  the  analogy  of  all  Germanic  inflexional  syllables  it  ought  to 
be  unaccented.^ 

As  a  verbal  noun  the  -ynge  came  directly  from  Anglosaxon,  and 
it  occurs  in  an  even  place  so  early  as  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
pride  and  giscinge  of  louerd-hed.        v.  832 

Chaucer  therefore  apparently  took  the  liberty  of  placing  French 
words,  foreign  names,  and  English  words  with  heavy  terminations, 
as  -ynge,  -nesse,  and  some  others,^  in  any  part  of  his  line  which 

1  In  the  additions  to  Tyrwhitt's  pre-  The  change  of  form  of  the  present  par- 
liminary  Essay,  Mr.  Morris's  edition  of  ticiple  is  carefully  noted  in  Koch,  His- 
Chaucer,  vol.  1,  172-196.  Bell  and  torische  Grammatik  der  Englischen 
Daldy,  London,  1866.  See  the  list  of  Sprache,  vol.  1,  p.  342,  to  which  I  am 
words  given  by  Prof.  Child  in  his  indebted  for  the  references  to  the 
Essay,  reproduced  in  the  next  section,  Eomaunt  of  the  Eose,  the  text  of  which 
art.  99.  Prof.  Child  cites  as  "Ex-  however,  is  unfortunately  very  doubt- 
amples  of  the  French  accent,"  which  ful  (p.  252).  The  form  -ende  is  very 
he  evidently  regards  as  lying  on  the  common  in  Gower,  and  is  generally 
last  syllable —  accented.  See  Prof.  Child's  observa- 
ther  was  discord',  rancour',  ne  hevy-  tions  in  the  next  section,  art.  64. 

nes'se.         8308  ^  Prof.   Child  loc.  cit.  art.  99,  also 

giori  and  honour',  regn'e,  tresor'  and  notices  felaw'e  2550,  &c.,  fel'aw  650, 

rent(e)       15697  melle're    mylle're    544,    3167;    mel'er 

2  Mr.  Skeat  accents  it  (ib.  p.  185).  3923,  &c.,  yeman'  6962,  ye'man  101. 
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suited  his  convenience,  most  'probably  pronouncing  tbem  with  an 
even  stress  on  each  syllable,  which  in  process  of  time  became  trans- 
formed into  a  double  method  of  accentuating.  For  English  words 
generally  the  usual  Germanic  rule  of  the  stress  on  the  radical  syl- 
lable apparently  prevailed. 

Chaucer's  verse  seems  to  consist  generally  of  five  measures,  with 
or  without  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  forming  a  "feminine  rhyme," 
added  at  the  pleasure  of  the  poet.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  strict 
alternation  of  couplets  with  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes  which 
distinguishes  French  verse  of  the  classical  period.  Each  measure 
properly  consisted  of  two  syllables,  with  more  or  less  stress  on  the 
last,  but  each  syllable  might  also  have  nearly  the  same  stress.  In 
the  first  measure  the  chief  stress  was  often  on  the  first  syllable,  as 

Bright  was  tlie  day  and  bliew  the  firmament     10093 
Mr.  Skeat  has  pointed  out  (ib.  174)  that  the  first  measure  might 
consist  of  a  single  syllable,  which  then  ought  to  have  a  certain 
stress,  or  at  least  be  followed  by  a  decidedly  unaccented  syllable,  as 

May  with  all  thyn  floures  and  thy  greene,     1512 
Ther  by  aventure  this  Palamoun.  1518 

Now  it  schyneth,  now  it  reyneth  faste.  1537 

His  example 

I  make  pleynly  my  confessioun, 

That  I  am  the  woful  Palamoun.  1737 

can  scarcely  be  correct,  as  such  a  reading  would  be  quite  destruc- 
tive of  the  sense,  for  that,  am,  must  be  without  stress,  and  /  must 
have  the  stress.  The  line  is  therefore  corrupt.  Tyrwhitt  reads 
thilke  for  the,  another  mode  of  correction  would  be 

That  I  am  he,  the  woful  Palamoun, 

That  hath  thy  prisoun  broke  wikkedly. 

Probably  Mr.  Skeat  is  right  in  admitting  a  monosyllabic  first 
measure,  but  it  should  not  be  accepted  in  any  particular  case, 
unless  the  single  syllable  it  contains  has  a  decided  stress.^ 

In  the  modem  verse  of  five  measures,  there  must  be  a  principal 
stress  on  the  last  syllable 

of  the  second  and  fourth  measures 
or  of  the  first  and  fourth  measures 
or  of  the  third  and  some  other  measure. 

1  The  first  line  of  the  Canterbury  The  Harleian  7333  has  [swoote 

Tales  seems  to  belong  to  this  category.  Whanne   ]i^  Aperyll  w*  his    shoures 

The  Harleian  7334  reads  [swoote  where  whanne  is  an  Anglosaxon  form. 

Whan  that  aprille  with  his  schowres  Caxton's  first  edition  reads  [sote. 

where  the  italicised  e  has  no  authority,  ^^^^^  that  Apprill  with   his  shouris 

compare  Averil  6128,  but  is  also  found  And  Pynson's  edition  1493,  has     [sote 

in  the   Corpus    MS.    Oxford.       The  Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  shoures 

Hengwit  MS.  reads—  [soote  Marking  the  monosyllabic  first  measure 

Whan  that  Aueryll  wi^A  his  shoures  P  ^^       2  r       i. 

„,,     ^^    .  .        ..^        -  by  Italics,  1  would  read  [swote 

The  Harleian  1758  reads—  j^^han  that   April  with  his  schoures 

Whan  that  Aprill.  w*  his  schoures  swote  q-    •,    , 

The  Lansdowne  851  has  [soote  Similarly 

Whan   J^at  April  wy]7e  his  schoures  Al  bysmoterud  with  his  haburgeon.  77 
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There  is  also  generally  a  stress  upon  the  last  syllahle  of  the  fifth 
measure,  but  if  any  one  of  the  three  conditions  above  stated  are 
satisfied,  the  verse,  so  far  as  stress  is  concerned,  is  complete,  no 
matter  what  other  syllables  have  a  greater  or  less  stress  or  length.^ 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  commonly  or  regularly, 
five  stresses,  one  to  each  measure.^ 

This  rule  of  stress  is  necessarily  not  so  strictly  carried  out  in 
Chaucer,  who  was  provided  with  a  number  of  words  having  eveii 
syllabic  stress.  But  on  examination  it  will  be  found  to  hold  toler- 
ably well.  There  are  however  many  lines  in  which  so  many  syl- 
*  lables  come  together,  with  little  or  no  stress,  that  unless  they  are 
read  somewhat  syllahically  rather  than  by  measures,  or  stress,  we 
fail  to  feel  their  rhythm.     Thus 

That  ever:^  of  you  schal  go  wher  him  lest.  1850 

may  be  accented  on  the  italicised  syllables,  (first  and  fourth  mea- 
sures), in  which  case  of  you  schal  go  would  be  passed  over  lightly,  or 
else  the  whole  line  may  be  read  with  an  even  stress  like  a  French 
verse,  and  this  seems  the  more  probably  correct  method. 

Any  measure  may  occasionally  consist  of  three  syllables,  but  in 
this  case  the  two  first  are  always  very  light.     In 

"Wyd  was  his  parescA,  and  houses  fer  asondur.       493 
Biforn  me  sorwful  wrecched  creature.  1108 

the  third  italicised  measure  has  three  syllables.  In  such  cases  it 
will  be  generally  found  that  the  first  syllable  is  merely  an  in- 
flexional or  derivative  e,  en,  er. 

It  is  not  usual  in  modem  verse  to  have  two  trissyllabic  measures 
in  the  same  line,  or  if  they  do  so  occur  they  must  be  widely  sepa- 
rated.    It  is  also  not  customary  in  modern  verse,  but  it  is  not  un- 
frequent  in  Chaucer,  to  give  three  syllables  to  the  fifth  measure,  as 
Than  with  an  angry  woman  doun  in  a  hous.       6361 
As  wel  over  Mr  housbond  as  oyer  his  love.  6621 

^  The  length  of  syllables  has  much  lines  of  Lord  Byron's  Corsair,  marking 
to  do  with  the  force  and  character  of  the  even  measures  by  italics  and  the 
a  verse,  but  does  not  form  part  of  its  relative  amount  of  stress  by  0,  1,  2, 
rhythmical  laws.  we  have — 

2  Take  for  example   the    first    six 

10        120002  la 

O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea 

1  1  02000202 

Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 

200  10         2         0102 

Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billoyfs  foam, 

010        2      0       002        0  2 

Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home  ! 

20  0  1  2     1000  2 

These  are  our  realms,  no  livaits  to  their  sway — 

1202011202 

Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
The  distribution  of  stress  is  seen  to  and  others  might  think  that  it  would 
be  very  varied,  but  the  action  of  the  be  sufficient  to  mark  stress  and  no 
rules  given  in  the  text  is  well  marked.  stress.  The  last  line  most  nearly  ap- 
Different  readers  would  probably  differ  preaches  to  having  five  principal 
as  to  the  ratios  1  and  2,  in  some  lines,      stresses. 
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If  gentiles  were  plaunted  nditurelly.  6716 

For  vileyn  synful  deedes  msiketh  a  cherl,  6740 

That  will  nought  be  governed  oiter  her  wyves}      6844 

Besides  the  stress,  the  caesura  plays  an  important  part  in  modern 
verse.  This  consists  in  terminating  a  word,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  measure  or  in  the  middle  of  the  third,  or  else  more  rarely  at 
the  end  of  the  third  or  middle  of  the  fourth  measure.  Words 
forming  a  logical  whole  must  in  this  case  be  considered  as  parts 
of  the  same  word.     Thus  Chaucer's 

That  slepm  al  the  night — with  open  yhe.  10 

(where  the  even  measures  are  italicised)  has  the  caesura  (marked  by 
a  dash)  after  night,  the  end  of  the  third  measure,  not  at  al,  or  the, 
because  al  the  night  has  the  effect  of  a  single  word. 

If  we  now  read  Chaucer's  lines  with  the  pronunciation  obtained 
in  our  previous  investigations,  we  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  say 
in  general  where  the  final  e,  when  written,  may  not  be  sounded.^ 
But  the  principle  of  economy  would  lead  us  to  avoid  the  use  of 
trissyllabic  measures  where  they  are  not  agreeable,  or  where  they 
would  be  too  frequent. 

Final  e  arises  in  Chaucer  ^  from  nearly  the  same  sources  as  in 
German : 

1)  as  a  substitute  from  some  original  final  vowel — essential  E 

2)  as  a  mark  of  plural,  oblique  case,  or  definite  adjective — inflec- 
tional, ohlique,  definite  E 

3)  as  a  mark  of  adverbs — adverlial  E 

4)  as  a  mark  of  the  infinitive  mood  and  gerund,  past  tense  of 
weak  verbs,  and  imperative  mood — verbal  E 

5)  as  a  representative  of  the  Erench  final  e — French  E. 

^  The  trissyllabic  measures  in  6621  precisely  the  same  rhythm  in  a  line  in 

are  avoided  by  reading  o'er  for  over,  Goethe's  Tasso,  act  1  : 
as  in  modern  times,  and  in  6740  by  ein  neu  Hesperien 

reading  makHh.  Fns  dustend  bildm,  erkennst    du    sie 

nicht  alle 

2  "It  is  difficult  to  point  out  in-  FurholdeFriichte  einer  wahrenLiebe? 

stances  where  the  -e  final  is  not  sounded  (ain  noy  Hespee-rim 

but  it  appears  to  be  silent  in  dore  2424,  Uns   dust'md  bild-m,   erkenst-  du  zii 

feste  885,  regne  879,  and  beste  1328."  ni/^ht  al'e 

Skeat,   ibid.  p.    183.      The  reference  ^V^  iiold-e    fry^ht-^    ain-er    bhaa-rm 

numbers  have  been  adapted.     Now  on  lii-be  ?) 

examining  these  lines —  In  fact  when  the  caesura  occurs  in  this 

mv>        _  i-v,     x         1   ;!        jx  ^      place  a  trissyllabic  third  measure  has  a 

The  rynges  on  the  tempul  ^orethat      ^jg^^^^^  ^^^^^^     j^  j-g^g 

^1      .           ,.     n  n  .     i5?J  How  wonnen  was  the  regne  o/Femenye. 

only  gives  a  trissyllabic  fifth  measure,  ^here  is   simply  an  elision  of.  fiAal 

comparable    to    the     above    instances  ^^^^^  ^  following  vowel.    Hence  these 

where  it  is  formed  without  a  final  e.  f^^^  insi3,u<^e^  selected  by  Mr.   Skeat 

And  of  the  feste  that  was  at  hire  wed-  from  the  whole  of  the  Knightes  Tale 

dynge.     885  come  to  nothing. 
Ther  as  a  best,  may  al  his  lust  fulfille. 

1320  3  Prof.  Child's  minute  examination 

have  trisyllabic  third  measures,  which  of  the  final  E's  in  Chaucer,  is  given  in 

have  never  a  bad  efifect,  indeed  we  have  the  next  section. 
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The  use  of  the  final  e  seems  to  have  been  more  regular  in  poetry 
than  prose,  to  judge  by  the  prose  tales  in  this  manuscript,  but  this 
may  be  erroneous ;  the  reason  may  only  be  that  the  scribe,  to  whom 
many  of  the  uses  of  e  final  had  become  obsolete,  had  no  guide,  when 
writing  prose,  to  correct  his  more  modern  spelling,  or,  as  is  more 
likely  still,  at  once  used  the  orthography  corresponding  to  his  more 
recent  pronunciation. 

The  question  now  arises,  was  final  e  ever  added  on  by  the  poet  for 
the  sake  of  metre  or  rhyme,  as  Goethe  apparently  added  on  e  in 
Glilche  as  shewn  above  (p.  323)  ?  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable, 
as  it  would  have  been  instantly  detected  as  a  weakness,  unless  it 
could  be  justified  as  an  archaism,  like  Goethe's,  or  a  colloquialism, 
as  when  zweie,  dreie,  is  said  in  German. i  But  the  scribe  certainly 
not  unfrequently  added  on  an  e  when  it  was  not  required,  shewing 
that  the  value  and  meaning  of  the  final  e  was  disappearing  in  his 
time.  Mr.  Skeat  calls  this  ''orthoepic"  and  considers  that  it  has 
*'  solely  to  do  with  the  length  of  the  preceding  vowel"  (Ibid.  p. 
189).  I  am  more  inclined  to  consider  it  ''ignorant,"  and  as  point- 
ing out  a  later  date  for  the  writing  of  the  MS.  See  the  observations 
on  the  Lansdowne  MS.  851,  supra  p.  320,  note.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  that  MS.  added  on  an  e  in : 
wy]?e,  haj^e,  suche,  whiche, — examples  which  occur  in  the  first  four 
lines, — to  shew  the  lengthening  of  a  vowel  which  was  not  lengthened. 

The  following  examination  of  words  with  final  E  in  the  first  100 
lines  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  will  give  a  clearer  notion  of  their 
origin  and  use.  To  each  word  is  added  the  number  of  the  line,  with 
an  accent  after  it  when  the  word  is  final.  From  the  metre  alone  it 
is  of  course  generally  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  final  E 
at  the  end  of  a  line  is  to  be  pronounced.  Therefore  we  may,  for 
the  moment,  reject  all  such  from  consideration.  "When  an  apos- 
trophe is  substituted  for  a  final  E,  it  shews  that  the  e  is  written, 
but  not  pronounced,  and  is  followed  by  a  vowel  or  enclitic  beginning 
with  Ji.  A  double  apostrophe  shews  that  the  e  was  written,  but 
should  apparently  be  omitted  for  the  sake  of  the  metre.  When  the 
word  is  in  italics,  it  is  essential  to  the  metre  in  the  middle  of  a 
verse.  Prof.  Child's  remarks  in  the  next  section  should  be  con- 
sulted by  means  of  the  list  of  Forms  of  Words  in  Chaucer  and  Gower 
referred  to  in  Prof.  ChiWs  memoirs  there  appended. 

1.  Superfluous  final  E,  that  is,  a  final  E  not  required  by  grammar 
or  by  Anglosaxon  usage.  Aprille  1,  vertu'  4,  n?/n'  24,  wey'  34, 
all'  38,  fiftene  61',  hethen'  66,  mek'  69.  Here  Aprille  1,  is  really 
not  essential  to  the  metre,  if  we  allow  of  a  monosyllabic  first  mea- 
sure. JSfyne  24,  d^ndi  fiftene  61',  may  have  assumed  the  e  as  numerals, 
1 5,  art.  39.  Weye  34,  is  written  weg^e  in  Orrmin,  so  that  the  e 
was  no  more  an  addition  of  Chaucer's  than  the  e  of  Gliicke  was  an 
addition  of  Goethe's.     The  word  occurs  frequently  without  the  e, 

See  Prof.  Child  on  the  cases  where      infra  §  5,  art.  13,  14,  16,  17,  30 ;    and 
final  e  is  found  in  Chaucer  in  words      my  footnote  on  art.  13. 
where  it  does  not  exist  in  Anglosaxon, 
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and  should  be  so  written  here.  MeTce  69,  frequently  requires  to 
have  a  final  e  pronounced,  but  Orrmin  writes  meoc,  mec  without 
a  final  e. 

2.  French  final  E,  veyn'  3,  melodie  9',  natur'  11,  straunge  13, 
pilgrimage  21',  78',  corage  22',  hostelrie  23',  companye  24',  aventur' 
25,  space  35',  87',  chyvalrye  45',  curtesie  46',  siege  56,  viage  77', 
statur'  83,  chivachie  85',  grace  88',  servysable  99',  table  100'. 

3.  Essential  final  E,  that  is,  already  existing  in  Anglosaxon  or 
used  as  a  substitute  for  some  other  vowel  or  syllable  in  Anglosaxon ; 
the  Anglosaxon  form  is  given  immediately  after  the  word :  swoote 
swete  r,  swete  swete  5,  sonne  sonna  7',  ende  ende  15',  her"  hira  32, 
tym'  tima  35,  tale  talu  36,  inne  innan  41',  trouth'  treow^e  46,  werre 
werre  47',  ferre  feorra  48',  mayde  mseden  69',  son'  sunu  79,  hop" 
hopa  88,  mede,  medu  89',  goun"  (old  friesic  gone)  93,  nightingale 
nihtegale  98'.  In  here  =  their  32,  the  e  seems  to  have  been  scarcely 
ever  pronounced.  Though  hope  88  may  have  been  merely  (noop), 
the  e  may  have  been  sounded  (noop'e)  producing  a  trissy liable  second 
measure 

In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  lady  grace.  88 

In  goune  there  is  no  Anglosaxon  authority,  the  e  was  not  required 
and  perhaps  not  pronounced. 

4.  Verbal  final  E,  that  is  a  final  E  which  arises  from  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  verb:  they  wende  16',  to  seeke  17',  wer"  thei  26, 
wolden  ryde  27',  hadd'  I  31',  made  38,  to  aryse  33',  I  yow  devyse 
34',  I  pace  36',  to  telle  38,  wol  I  begynne  42',  he  lovede  45,  it  was 
wonne  51',  he  hadd"  the  bord  bygonne  52',  hadd'  he  be  bQ,  he 
sayde  70',  he  wente  78,  I  gesse  82',  syngyng',  flowtyng'  91,  wel 
cowd'  he  sitt',  ride  94',  cowde  mak',  endite  95',  justn',  daunc', 
write  96',  he  lovede  97.  Were  26,  hadde  56,  were  frequently,  or 
generally  monosyllabic ;  portray  96  should  be  portraye,  but  the  e 
would  be  elided  ;  lovede  45,  97  had  the  first  e  elided  lovede  (luvde), 
and  similarly  frequently. 

5.  Ohlique  final  E,  that  is,  e  added  to  form  a  case  or  plural  of 
substantives :  to  the  roote  2',  in  every  holt'  6,  in  felaschip'  26,  32, 
atte  beste  29',  to  reste  30',  of  ech'  39,  in  hethenesse  49',  for  his 
worthinesse  50',  in  presse  81',  of  lengthe  83',  of  strengthe  84',  by 
nightertale  97'. 

6.  Adjectival  final  E,  that  is,  an  e  added  to  form  the  plural  or 
feminine  of  adjectives,  or  to  make  adjectives  definite  :  the  yonge 
Sonne  7',  his  halfe  cours  8,  smale  fowles  9,  feme  halwes  kouthe'  14, 
whan  that  they  wer"  seeke  18,  thei  alle  26',  weren  weyde  28',  our" 
34,  ful  ofte  tyme  52,  alle  naciouns  53,  the  grete  see  59  ;  this  ilJce  64, 
lokkes  crull'  81,  evene  lengthe  83,  fresshe  floures  white  and  reede  90', 

•  sleeves  wyde  93'.    Ofte  52  seems  here  used  as  an  adjective,  for  manye. 
In  cure  34  the  e  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  pronounced. 

7.  Adverbial  final  E,  used  to  form  the  adverb  :  oft'  55 ^  evere- 
mor'  67,  late  77. 

8.  Contracted  article,  atte  beste  =  at  the  beste,  29',  56. 

22 
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It  is  tlius  seen  that  if  we  omit  the  consideration  of  final  e  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  and  allow  final  e  to  he  elided  before  a  subsequent 
vowel,  we  have  only  23  cases  in  the  first  100  lines  in  which  the 
final  e  was  essential  to  the  metre.     These  are  distributed  as  follows : 

1.  Superfluous  final  E  {^^o\l^M^^S)  -----     1 

2.  French  final  E 2 

3.  Essential  final  E---------Z 

4.  Verhal  final  E 6 

6.      Oblique  final  E       -- --0 

6.     Adjectival  final  JE'---------10 

7..    Ad/verhial  final  E---------! 

—23 
Shewing  that  the  verbal  and  adjectival  final  E's  were  the  most 
important.  When  the  final  E  was  so  seldom  required  to  satisfy 
the  ear  of  a  scribe  who  had  ceased  to  use  it  in  speech,  we  must  not 
be  surprised  if  he  often  treated  it  as  an  ornament  to  be  added  or 
omitted  at  pleasure.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  all  the 
later  manuscripts. 

^ow  turning  from  verse,  let  us  examine  the  use  of  the  final  e  in 
prose,  as  in  the  Tale  of  Melibeus.  Here  we  do  not  find  by  any 
means  so  many  ^'s,  or  such  regularity  in  their  use.  I  refer  to  the 
words  by  the  number  of  the  paragraph  containing  them,  and  give 
two  or  three  words  together  to  facilitate  reference,  italicising  the 
word  under  consideration. 

mighty  and  ricfie  1  has  the  Erench  e. 

upon  a  dat/  1  for  dai/e. 

him  to  play  1,  for  to  play e. 

dores  were  fast  i-shitte  1,  pi.  part. 

aide  foos  1,  plural  adj. 

7tere  feet,  here,  &c.  1,  as  usual. 

nose  1,  ags.  nasu. 

rendyng  2  for  rendynge,  the  final  e  is  here  constantly  omitted,  and  it 
is  not  always  inserted  in  verse. 

gan  wepe  and  crie  2,  infinitive  ^,  this  is  generally  correctly  inserted, 
but  the  gerund  e  is  often  omitted. 

as  she  dorste  2,  verbal  e. 

of  his  wepyng  to  stynte  2,  the  gerund  e  is  correct,  the  oblique  e  is 
omitted,  so  again,  of  here  wepyng  to  stinte  3  :  but,  what  man 
schulde  of  his  wepynge  stynte  4.  The  oblique  e  of  the  dative 
we  found  most  frequently  omitted  in  German,  and  it  is  clear 
that  after  a  preposition  which  shewed  the  connection  sufSlciently, 
the  inflection  could  be  readily  dispensed  with. 

Remedy  of  Love  3  for  remedye.  We  have  already  noticed  in  the 
poetry  many  cases  in  which  y  final  had  been  vrritten  for  ye  in 
Erench  words.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  these  words  the  use 
of  the  final  e  rapidly  dropped  from  speech,  and  that  then  the 
words  had  final  long  [ii).  See  p.  283.  Love^  ags.  lufu,  has 
always  retained  its  ^,  although  the  o  may  have  been  short  (u) 
in  the  xiv  th  century ;  it  is  long  in  Orrmin. 
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of  liir  childe  3,  oblique  e,  but  childe  is  constantly  found  with  e  even 

when  not  oblique. 
\mfille  3,  this  seems  a  superfluous  e,  ags.  fyll  plenitudo. 
diligence  amyalle  3,  have  the  French  termination, 
hir  houshonde  3,  ags.  husbonda,  is  regular, 
in  this  wise  3,  ags.  wise. 

youre  self  3,  usual  form,  but  e  not  pronounced. 
forsothe  3,  adv.  e,  or  else /or  sothe,  oblique  e. 
to  a  wys  man  3,   ags.  wis,  distinct  from  the  former  wise.     The 

oblique  e  is  here  omitted, 
such  sorwe  3.    Orrmin  has  serrgJie,  but  there  is  no  e  in  ags.  sorg, 
sorh,  which  should  only  form  sorw,  from  sorwh  =  (sork«^h), 
compare  Borwful  4. 
ye  ne  oughte  nought  3,  past  tense, 
youre  silf  destroye  3,  infinitive  <?. 
The  wise  man  3,  definite  adjective,  compare  the  indefinite  a  wyt 

man  above, 
his  owne  persone  3,  owne  feminine  e,  and  persone  French  e. 
answerde  anoon  and  sayde  4,  past  tenses. 

And  whan  thou  hast  for-gon  thj  frend,  do  diligence  to  gete  another 
frende,  and  this  is  more  wisedom  than  to  ivepe  for  thy  frend, 
which  thou  hast  lorn,  for  therein  is  no  hoote  4.     The  spelling  of 
frend  is  very  careless,  the  first  time  it  is  right,  the  two  following 
times  it  is  reversed,  frende  frend  for  fre7id  frende.     To  gete,  to 
wepe  are  gerunds.      Wisedom  is  an  error  for  wisdom.     JBoote,  old 
norse  hyti. 
out  of  youre  hert  .  .  .  glad  in  herte  4,  ags.  heorte,  hence  the  first 
spelling  is  incorrect.     Orrmin  has  heorrte,  lierrte  ;  hert  would  be 
a  stag.     It  is  singular  that  heart,  hart  are  now  distinguished  by 
an  e,  but  the  e  is  put  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  word.    In  German 
her%  is  a  contracted  form,  and  herze  is  occasionally  used  in  poetry, 
o.h.g.  herza,  goth.  hairto  (ner'too). 
It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  this  examination.     Sufficient  has 
been  adduced  to  shew  that  the  system  of  final  e  is  the  same  in  prose 
as  in  verse,  so  that  it  has  not  been  invented  by  the  poet  or  his  scribe 
to  patch  up  a  line  where  necessary.     If  an  editor  of  Chaucer  would 
carefully  examine  all  the  final  ^'s,  restoring  all  those  grammatically 
necessary,  and  ruthlessly  omitting,  or  at  least  typographically  in- 
dicating,  all  those  which  neither  grammar  nor  derivation  allow, 
when  they  were  not  necessary  for  the  metre  or  rhyme,  and  then 
submit  the  others  to  a  careful  consideration,  he  would  do  the  study 
of  English  great  service.     The  elaborate  researches  of  Prof.  Child, 
described  in  the  next  section,  have  smoothed  the  way  for  such  an 
edition,  and  in  Chapter  YII  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  this 
suggestion  for  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  in  a  method 
there  explained,  and  in  an  orthography  which  the  present  examina- 
tion has  suggested.     The  careful  examination  of  every  verse  thus 
rendered  necessary  has  resulted  in  convincing  me  that  Chaucer  and 
Goethe  used  the  final  e  in  precisely  the  same  way,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  consistent  elision  of  e  before  a  vowel  and  silent  h. 
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^his  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with,  the  historical  position  of 
Chaucer.  He  was  not  the  first  or  the  only  writer  of  smooth  verses 
in  English.  Orrmin's  are  as  regular  as  any  written  at  the  present 
day,  and  he  treated  his  final  e  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
Chaucer,  making  the  same  elisions.  "We  shall  find  the  same  prin- 
ciple marked  in  the  other  versifiers  of  the  xin  th  century.  Gower, 
Chaucer's  contemporary,  carries  out  the  use  of  the  final  e  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  Chaucer.  As  Gower  wrote  also  in  French,  this 
greater  regularity  may  be  attributed  to  Erench  influence,  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  French  final  e  at  that  time  must  have  been 
regularly  and  distinctly  pronounced  in  common  conversation  as  well 
as  in  verse,  or  it  would  not  have  formed  a  part  of  Meigret's  phonetic 
prose  in  the  middle  of  the  xvi  th  century. 

Although  Chaucer,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  genius,  became  the 
apparent  founder  of  our  English  poetry, — few  ever  thinking  of  the 
equally  smooth  but  insufferably  tedious  Gower, — he  was  in  fact  the 
last,  not  the  first  of  a  period.  The  wave  of  civil  war  passed  over 
the  country  after  his  death,  and  when  poetry  again  rose  under 
Spenser,  the  language  was  altered  in  idiom  and  in  sound,  and 
Chaucer  could  only  be  'translated,''  not  imitated.  A  new  versi- 
fication suited  to  the  new  form  of  language  rose  to  majesty  in 
Spenser,  Shakspere,  Milton.  Hence  we  must  not  look  upon 
Chaucer  as  an  innovator,  and  the  justification  of  his  final  e  must 
not  be  sought  for  in  an  imitation  of  the  French,  but  in  the  custom 
of  all  the  versifiers  which  preceded  and  accompanied  him. 

Acting  upon  this  feeling  I  have  examined  what  would  be  the 
result  of  this  theory  upon  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer's  lines,  and 
the  mode  in  which  I  have  printed  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales  in  Chap.  YII,  having  given  great  facilities  for  performing 
the  calculation,  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  table.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  text  in  Chap.  YII  does  not  precisely  accord 
with  any  manuscript,  a  few  simple  alterations  having  been  made  where 
the  metre  seemed  to  require  it,  but  the  general  results  will  not  be 
at  all  affected  by  these  changes.  The  enumeration  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  make,  as  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  of  the  cate- 
gories under  which  elisions  or  retentions  should  be  classed,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  check  it  without  taking  far  more  trouble  than  the 
results  deserve.  In  the  present  case  the  enumeration  has  been  made 
twice,  at  considerable  intervals,  and  the  text  was  corrected  between 
the  two  enumerations.  The  results  differed,  but  not  in  any  way  to 
affect  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  The  second  series  of 
numbers  are  here  given  because  they  refer  to  the  text  as  it  stands,  but 
I  would  by  no  means  guarantee  their  absolute  correctness,  although 
they  were  obtained  with  care. 

1  Dryden's  and  Pope's  'translations'  Bottome,  blesse  thee;  thou  are  trans- 
of  Chaucer,  remind  one  irresistibly  of  lated." — Mid.  N.  Dream,  act  3,  so.  1, 
Quince's  exclamation:    "Blesse    thee      speech  41. 
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Pinal  E  was  pronounced —  Times. 

Eefore  a  vowel,  doubtful :  th'old(9  Esculapius  429  -         -         1 
Eefore  a  consonant       -------     238 

At  the  end  of  a  line,  that  is,  it  is  consonant  with  strictly 
preserving  the  grammatical  inflection,  and  the  essen- 
tial final  E,  with  the  rhyme,  and  with  the  cases  last 
numbered,  to  suppose  that  it  was  pronounced  in  this 
position  --_-.-,--  420 
Pinal  ES  was  pronounced — 

In  the  middle  of  a  line 87 

At  the  end  of  a  line    -------37 

Pinal  E  was  elided — 

Before  a  following  vowel,  always,  with  only  one  doubt- 
ful exception,  v.  429       -         -         -         -         -         -315 

Eefore  he  92,  his  22,  him  13,  hir^  6,  her^  4,  hem  1,  hadde 
7,  have  1,  how  1,  with  one  doubtful  exception  before 
he  :  that  on  his  schyne  a  mormal  hadde  he  388,  and 
none  for  the  other  words,  except  hadde^  how,  have, 
which  have  not  been  noted,  total     -         -         -         -     147 

Pinal  ES  was  treated  as  simple  S — 

In  the  middle  of  a  line       '  -         -         -         -         -         -       18 

Pinal  E  was  regularly  elided — 

In  hadd'  (with  12  exceptions:  v.  253,  286,  310,  373, 
379,  386,  447,  464,  554,  677,  700,  760,  as  num- 
bered in  Chap.  VII,  where  the  numbers  sometimes 

differ  by  2  from  Wright's) 18 

In  hir^  =  her,  without  exception  -  .  -  -  25 
her^  =  their,  without  exception  -  -  -  -  12 
wer^  =  were,  one  exception  noted:  woo  was  his  cook, 

but  if  his  sauce  were  351    -----       14 
owr'  =  our,  without  exception        -         -         -         -       19 
your'=  your,  without  exception      -        -         -         -         5 
Pinal  E  was  arbitrarily  elided — 

as  in  modem  German  poetry,  for  the  sake  adding  force  to 
the  expression,  for  the  metre  or  for  the  rhyme,  either 
at  the  end  of  a  line  or  before  a  consonant— 

when  the  mark  of  the  ohlique  case       -         -         -       37 
when  the  mark  of  v^rJ^^  «w/?mow        -         -         -       17 
when  essential,  or  representing  a  final  vowel  in  an 
anterior  stage  of  the  language  -         *         -       13 

Pinal  E  was  arbitrarily  added — 

for  the  sake  of  rhyme  or  metre,  in  no  case  noted. 
These  enumerations  enable  us  to  lay  down  the  following  rules  for 
the  pronunciation  of  final  E,  which  would  have  to  be  verified  by  a 
wider  field  of  research,  and  as  they  agree  essentially  with  the 
results  of  Prof.  Child's  more  elaborate  examination, — see  the  next 
section,  arts.  74  to  92, — ^they  probably  represent  the  practice  of 
the  court  dialect  in  the  xiv  th  century  as  nearly  as  we  can  hope  to 
attain.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  e  final  had  been  long 
much  neglected  in  the  ^Nforthem  dialect. 
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Final  unaccented  e,  when  essential  or  inflectional  was  re- 
gularly pronounced,  except  in  the  following  cases  : 

1.  It  was  regularly  elided  before  a  following  vowel. 

2.  It  was  regularly  elided  before  a  following  he^  his,  him, 

hir\  her\  hem,  and  occasionally  before  hadde,  have, 
how,  to  whicb  Prof.  Child  adds  hath  and  her  =  here. 

3.  In  the  following  words,  e  though  generally  written  was 

never  sounded,  Mr'  =  her,  hir'  =  their,  our*  =  our, 
1/our'  =  your. 

4.  Final  e  was  frequently  not  sounded  in  hadd,  wer\  tim\ 

mor' 

5.  Occasionally,  but  rarely  in  comparison   to   the   other 

cases  of  elision,  essential  or  inflectional  final  e  was 
elided  to  render  the  expression  terser,  or  to  assist  the 
metre  or  rhyme,  precisely  as  in  modern  German 
poetry,  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  German.  The 
oblique  e  and  essential  e  were  most  frequently  dropped, 
as  is  also  the  case  in  German ;  the  e  of  verbal  inflec- 
tion was  seldom  omitted. 

By  the  elision  of  final  e  is  meant  its  absolute  suppression 
as  in  German,  Greek,  and  French,  not  its  rapid  or  slurred 
utterance  as  in  Italian  and  Spanish.  But  there  may  be 
many  cases  of  the  fifth  exception  in  which  the  elision  may  be 
saved  by  introducing  a  trissyllabic  measure,  without  material 
harshness,  and  it  must  remain  an  undecided  question  whether 
Chaucer  would  or  would  not  have  elided  the  vowel  in  such 
cases.  Judging  from  the  practice  in  German,  the  elision 
seems  most  probable.  For  the  efiect  of  the  action  of  these 
rules  in  declaiming  Chaucer  and  Gower,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  examples  in  Chap.  YII. 


§  5.     Professor  F.  J.  Child's  Observations  on  the  Language 
of  Chaucer  and  Gower, 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  New  Series, " 
Yol.  viii,  pp.  445-502,  3  June  1862,  and  Yol.  ix.  pp.  265- 
314,  9  January  1866  (subsequently  revised  so  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  dating  from  Nov.  1867),  Professor  Francis 
James  Child,  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.,  has  given  the  results  of  an  elaborate  and  searching 
examination  into  the  language  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales  as  exhibited  in  Wrighf  s  edition  of  the  Harl.  MS. 
7334,  and  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis  as  edited,  from  no  one 
manuscript  in  particular,  and  with  an  arbitrary  system  of 
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spelling  justified  by  no  single  manuscript,  by  Dr.  Beinbold 
Pauli.^  As  a  large  portion  of  these  investigations  tend  to- 
wards the  discovery  of  the  number  of  syllables  in  words,  by 
determining  when  the  final  e  was  or  was  not  pronounced,  or 
should  or  should  not  be  written,  the  present  work  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  full  account  of  them,  more  especially 
as  the  memoirs  themselves  are  not  readily  accessible.^ 

!N"0IINS. 

Art.  1.  I^ouns  which  in  Anglosaxon  end  in  a  vowel  terminate  in 
Chaucer  and  Gower  uniformly  in  e.^ 

2.**  First  declension  of  Anglosaxon  nouns.  I^euters.  (I.  1.  Eask.)^ 
Ex.  Chaucer — eere,  yhe,  ye.     Gower — ere,  eye,  eie. 

^  Supra  p.  256,  note  1.  quently  omitted  altogether.  The  words 
2  In  the  Memoir  on  Gower,  for  of  the  author  have  generally  been  re- 
§§  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  tained.  This  re-arrangement  is  made 
as  printed,  read  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  with  the  kind  permission  of  Prof  Child. 
28,  29,  30  respectively,  as  pointed  out  ^  Jq  Prof  Child's  papers  e  means 
in  the  corrections  to  that  paper.  The  an  e  pronounced,  g  an  ^  elided,  e  and  e 
corrected  numbers  only  are  used  here.  written  and  not  elided  but  not  forming 
The  memoirs  have  been  slightly  a  syllable  in  the  editions  used,  [e]  an  e 
abridged,  chiefly  by  omission,  and  added  by  himself,  (e)  an  e  which  occurs 
amalgamated.  The  long  lists  of  words  in  "Wright's  edition,  but  which  he  con- 
appended  without  references  to  certain  siders  should  be  omitted.  The  grave 
articles,  are  given  at  length  in  a  com-  accent  (')  marks  the  accented  syllable, 
mon  index  at  the  end,  for  convenience  *  The  asterisk  appended  to  the  num- 
of  casual  consultation.  When  they  do  ber  of  an  article  shews  that  the  full 
not  appear  in  this  index  references  are  references  and  explanations  of  the  ex- 
generally  appended,  but  the  whole  of  emplificative  words  are  in  given  the 
the  references  are  not  always  given,  ^nal  table  of  Forms  of  Words  in  Chaucer 
and  those  to  Pauli's  Gower   are  fre-  and  Gower. 

5  The  following  extract  from  B.  Thorpe's  Translation  of  E.  Eask's  Grammar  of 

the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue,  Copenhagen,  1830,  p.  28,  will  explain  these  references. 
"  49.  The  following  tables  will  serve  as  a  synopsis  of  all  the  regular  declensions  : 

The  Simple  Order,  or  1st  Declension. 


1. 

Neut 

2. 

Masc.        3.  Fern. 

Sing.  Nom. 

. 

-e 

-a                -e 

Ace. 

, 

-e 

-an              -an 

Abl.  &  Dat. 

, 

-an 

-an              -an 

Gen. 

• 

-an 

-an              -an 

Plural  Nom.  and  Ace. 

-an 

Abl.  and  D. 

, 

-um 

G. 

. 

-ena 

The  Complex  Order. 

2nd. 

Declension. 

3d.  Declension. 

•A. 

1.  Neut. 

2.  Masc. 

3.  Fern. 

1.  NeuL     2.  Masc. 

3.  Fern. 

Sing.  Nom.               „ 
Ace.                 „ 
Abl.  &  Dat.    -e 

„(e) 

»(e) 

-e 

-e 

„  (e)            -u 

„  (e)            -u 

-e             -a 

-u 

-6 

-e 

Gen.               -es 

-es 

-e 

-es             -a 

-e 

Plural  N.  &  A.          „ 

-as 

-a 

-u             -a 

-a 

Abl.  &  D.        -urn 

-urn 

-um 

-um          -um 

-um 

Gen.                -a 

-a 

-a 

-a  (ena)     -a  (ena) 

-ena.' 
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3.*  Masculines.     (I.  2.) 

Ex.  Chaucer — ape,  asse,  balke,  bane,  wone,  wright'.  Gower — ape,  asse,  here, 

bere,  bi-leeve,  bowe,  clifte,  crede,  crouke,  be-leve,  bonde-man,  bowe,  crede,  cuppe, 

cuppe,  drope,  dwale,  fane,  feere,  foode,  drope,   dwale,    fere,    flete,   fode,    fole, 

galle,  grame,  bare,  harre,  hawe,  hiwe,  galle,  gere,  grame,  bare,  herre,  bewe, 

housbonde    housebonde,   bope,   bunte,  hope  wan-bope,  buse-  (bouse-)bonde, 

hyne,  knave,  knotte,  kyte,  lappe,  leere,  knape  knave,  lappe,  like,  lippe,  make, 

lippe,   make,    mawe,  moone,   moutbe,  mone,   name,  necke,  onde,   oxe,  pese, 

name,  nekke,  oxe,  poke,  pope,  pride,  pope,  pricke,  pride,  see,  sbrewe,  snake, 

prikke,  reeve,  scbrewe,  spearwe,  stake,  sparke,  spore,  stake,  steede,  stere,  sterre, 

steede,  steere,  sterre,  stikke,  tene,  tyme,  stikke,  swere,  tene,  tbombe,  time,  wane, 

wele,   welle,    wete,   wille,    wreccbe. —  wele,   welle,   wille,  wone,   wreccbe. — 

blosme,   gere,    scboppe,   stele,  webbe,  cope,  bunte,  like,  wan[e],  wrenne. 

4.*'  remirdnes.      (I.  3.) 

Ex.  Chaucer — almesse,  arwe,  belle,  wise — bircb',tapstere.  Gower — almesse, 

berye,  cappe,  cbeeke,  cbircbe,   cloote,  arwe,  belle,  blase,  cbeke,  cbircbe,  crowe, 

cote,  crowe,  deepe,  dowfe,  erthe,  flye,  crumme,   deepe,   ertbe,    barpe,    berte, 

glose,  barpe,  beepe,  beire,  berte,  bose,  bitte,  kerse,  lilie,  lunge,  masse,  mite, 

howve,  larke,  lilie,  mare,  masse,  myte,  molde,  nettle,  nightingale,  nonne,  oule, 

nigbtyngale,  oule,  panne,   pipe,  pirie,  panne,  pipe,  ressbe   rissbe  reissbe,  se 

pisse-myre,  pose,   rake,   rose,   scbeete,  see,  sbete,   side,   sive,   sonne,  swalwe, 

schere,  scbire,  scbyne,  side,  snare,  sonne,  tbrote,   tonne,    tunge,    waccbe,   weke, 

swalwe,   targe,   tbrote,    tonge,    tonne,  wiccbe  -  craft,  wencbe,  wise.  —  lappe- 

trappe,    wake,    wencbe,    wiccbe-craft,  winke,  more,  sale. 

5."^'  In  the  following  the  final  e  has  been  absorbed  by  y  or  w.  In  the 
following  the  final  e  seems  to  have  been  transposed  from  after  I  (as  is 
often  the  case  after  r).  Gower '^ — The  following  may  or  may  not  be 
correctly  written.  The  combination  of  a  liquid  with  e  is  unstable, 
the  vowel  easily  slipping  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  consonant. 

Ex.  Chaucer — ^play,  lady,  sty :  ber-  fitbul,  ladel,  wesil,  wbistel. — ^nevew. — 
berw  berberwb  berbergb,  widow  widw :       Gower — tbrostel,  nedder,  adder. 

6.*  Exceptions  to  art.  3,  4. 

Ex.  Chaucer — pitb,  beecb,  kers,  stot.     Gower — ^laverock,  to(e),  roo. 

7.*  Second  declension  of  Anglosaxon  nouns.  Masculines.  (II.  2.) 

Ex.  Chaucer  —  awe,    bale,    cbeese,  mayd,  mete,  see.    Gower — bale,  brecbe, 

ende,   bate,   begge,   berde,    byve,   ire,  brimme,  cbele,  cbese,  ende,  bate,  berde, 

lecbe,   lye,   mede,   myre,   pilwe  -  beer,  ire,  lecbe,   love-drunke,   mede,  mele, 

reye,  skatbe,  tete,  wbete — come,  mere-  mete,  sbipe,  slitte,  stede,  tete,  tie,  wbete. 

8."*  Exceptions  to  art.  7.  Termination  -schipe.  The  length  of  the 
words  compounded  with  this  termination  may  perhaps  account  for 
the  final  e  being  soon  dropped.  Termination  -ere  in  Saxon  nouns 
signifying  for  the  most  part  an  agent.  It  is  quite  as  likely  as  not 
that  in  544,  3167,^  the  final  e  of  mellere  was  pronounced.  Gower — 
Such  representatives  as  occur  of  the  Saxon  noun  in  -ere,  denoting 
an  agent,  seem  to  want  the  final  vowel,  l^ouns  of  this  kind  were 
by  no  means  as  common  in  the  old  language  as  in  the  modem.  I 
have  noticed  but  three  fair  cases  in  Gower.     There  are  other  in- 

^  Paragraphs  introduced  by  the  word  2  The  simple  numbers  refer  to  the 

Gower  followed  by  ( — ),  are  taken  from      lines  in  Wright's  edition,  as  tbrough- 
the  memoir  on  Gower,  the  other  being      out  this  chapter,  supra  p.  256. 
from    the   memoir    on    Chaucer,   but 
occasionally    paragraphs    are    headed 
Chaucer — -for  greater  distinctness. 
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stances  without  the  final  e,  but  in  these  cases  the  succeeding  word 
begins  with  a  vowel,  and  it  is  supposable  that  the  e  may  have  been 
elided.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  words  should  be  called  excep- 
tions to  art.  7 ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  metre  does  not  settle  the 
question  of  their  form,  inasmuch  as  clappere,  for  instance,  would 
suit  the  verse  (which  hath  no  clapper  for  to  chime,  ii  13  ^),  as  well 
as  clapper ;  and  secondly,  for  few,  if  for  any  of  them,  can  we  show 
a  form  in  -ere  in  the  Saxon  dictionary. 

Ex.  Chaucer  —  felawschipe,   friend-  founder,  soth(e)-saier,  speker  in,  fisher 

schipe,   lordschipe,  worschip :     carter,  in,   furtherer  of,   maker  of,   techer  of, 

hopper,  lovere,  mellere  miller,  outry-  keper  unarraied. 
dere,  sleper,  wonger.    Gower — clapper, 

9."^'  Third  declension  of  Anglosaxon  nouns.     IN'euters.    (III.  1.) 

Ex.  Chaucer — ale,  ancle,  mele,  spere,  riche  worlde-riche,  skille  skill,  spere, 
"werre,  wyte  —  stree.  Gower  —  ale,  werre,  wile,  wite — kne,  stre,  tre — be- 
chinne,  inne,  -riche  heven-riche  kinges-      yete,  winge. 

10.-^'  Masculines.     (III.  2.) 

Ex.  Chaucer — lake.     Gower — sone  sone,  wode. 

11.*  Feminines.     (III.  3.) 

Ex.  Chaucer  —  breede,    care,    elde,  dore,  highte,  mayne.   Gower — answere, 

fare,   gappe,  hele,    hete,    lawe,   nave,  brede,  care,  dore,   elde,  fare,   heighte, 

nose,    sake,    sawe,    schame,    schonde,  hele,  hete,  lawe,  leese,  lode,  love,  nase, 

schadwe  schawe,   scole,    sowe,    spade,  nutte-tre,  sake,    sawe,   schame,  shawe, 

tale,  tale  yit,  trouthe  trouthe,  ware —  scole,  spade,  tale,  trouthe. 

12.*  Exceptions.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  nouns  8one  and  love 
have  the  final  e  regularly  in  Gower,  contrary  to  the  apparent  rule 
in  Chaucer.     The  same  is  true  of  the  important  word  time^  art.  3. 

Ex.  Chaucer — sone  sone,  woode  woode  ;  answar,  love  love. 

13.  Many  nouns  which  in  Anglosaxon  end  in  a  consonant  have  in 
Chaucer  and  Gower  the  termination  e,  derived  from  an  oblique  case 
the  old  inflection.  A  few  familiar  parallel  formations  in  other 
modem  languages  may  be  mentioned.  Lat.  radix,  Ital.  radice; 
animal,  animale  ;  cupido,  cupidine ;  imago,  immagine ;  nix,  neve ; 
latro,  ladrone  ;  honor,  onore  ;  Kbertas,  libertate ;  voluptas,  volut- 
tate.  So  in  colloquial  Romaic,  as  compared  with  Greek  : — Greeh^ 
Xafiira^^  Romaic,  Xa/jL7rdSa ;  X^^>  %^^^/  ^^^}  vvKra. 

Two  forms  not  unfrequently  occur ;  one  with,  and  the  other  with- 
out the  vowel.  Ey  the  dropping  of  this  vowel  in  later  English,  the 
primitive  form  is  restord.  Though  this  secondary,  transitional  form 
in  e  is  found  in  Layamon  and  the  Ormulum  (quite  frequently  with 
Eeminines  of  the  second  Saxon  declension),  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so 
common  as  in  Chaucer. 

As  it  is  possible  that  some  may  think  the  forms  in  e  of  the  Mas- 
culine and  JS'euter  nouns  to  be  oblique  cases  of  a  nominative,  which 
(if  it  occured)  would  be  found  to  end  in  a  consonant,  the  gramma- 
tical relations  of  these  words  are  always  indicated,  but  this  (pro- 
bably superfluous)  trouble  has  not  been  taken  with  the  Eeminines.'^ 

^  This  mode    of  citation  refers  to  ^  On  examining  Prof.  Child's  lists  in 

Pauli's  edition  of  Gower,  vol.  ii,  p.  13.       §§  14,  16,  17,  30,  I  have  obtained  the 
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14.*  Masculines  and  neuters  of  the  second  and  third  declensions 
(II.  1,  2,  III.  1,  2).  Gower — Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  following,  and 
many  other  nouns  of  the  same  declensions,  are  found  in  the  primi- 
tive form  without  the  vowel.  In  many  instances  the  terminal  e 
might  be  explained  as  the  Saxon  dative  inflection,  but  it  will  be 
found  on  inspection  that  about  half  of  the  nouns  in  the  list  occur  in 
the  nominative  or  accusative  case. 


Ex.  Chaucer  —  bedde,  berne,  bisse- 
mare,  bladde,  borwe,  botme,  brede, 
brembre,  bronde,  carte,  childe,  come, 
croppe,  cultre,  dale,  donge,  drynke, 
feere,  feme,  folde,  foote,  fyre  fyr,  gate, 
golde,  grave,  grounde,  grove,  -hede 
bretberhede  chapmanbede  cbildhede 
falshede  manhede  maydenbede  wom- 
manhede,  beede,  berne,  bevene,  bewe, 
bole,  -bolme,  bouse,  kynne,  leeke, 
licbe,  londe,  loode,  loone,  lyste,  lyve, 
morne  morwe,  mynde,  otbe,  scbippe, 
sitbe,  sleepe,  smoke,  sore,  sotbe,  spelle, 
staUe,  style,  swyne,  temple,  totbe, 
towne,  wawe,  wedde,  werke,  weye, 
whelpe,  wbippe,  wife,  wronge,  yere — 
arme,  bore,  cole,  derke,  dome,  fissbe, 
keepe,  mele,  scbepe,  sigbhe,  swoune, 
teere,  walle,  wyne  wyn.  Gower  — 
bedde,  bede,  berde,  berne,  bore,  bore, 
borwe,     bote,    botme,    browe,     carte, 


cbilde,  clerke,  cole,  cope,  dale,  dawe, 
dele,  detbe,  dome,  drinke,  fee,  fere,  fire, 
flessbe,  flete,  folde,  ■  folke,  fote,  gate, 
golde,  grave,  grounde,  -bede  -bode 
falsbede  godbede  bastibede  kingbede 
knighthode  knigbthbede  ladybede  lik- 
lybede  maidenbede  manbede  susterhede 
wif(e)hode  womanbede,  bewe,  home — 
the  adverb  should  be  spelt  hom,  ags. 
ham,  and  not  home  ;  at  horn  is  also  the 
correct  form,  ags.  at  ham — horse,  house, 
kinge,  kinne,  leefe,  liche,  limme,  Hfe 
live,  lode,  londe,  lope,  middle,  minde, 
monthe,  mordre,  morwe,  mote,  mouthe, 
mule,  rede,  rore,  scorne,  sete,  shape, 
shippe,  sbotte,  shrifte,  sithe,  slepe, 
smoke,  sore,  sothe,  stronde,  temple, 
thewe,  thinge,  towne,  wawe,  wedde, 
weie,  weighte,  wbippe,  wisdome,  wive, 
worde,  worthe,  wronge,  yere — sho,  fo 
— hie,  kepe,  lette,  leve,  swoune,  were. 


15.*  The  following  merely  drop  a  final  n  (compare  Lat.  and  Ital. 
acumen,  acume  ;  certamen,  certame  ;  vimen,  vime). 

Ex.  Chaucer  &  Gower — eve,  game,  mayde. 

16.*  Peminines  of  the  second  declension.  (II.  3.)  These  nouns 
have  in  Anglosaxon  all  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular  in  e. 

Ex.  Chaucer  —  beere,  bene,  boone,  halle  halle,  beede,  belle  belle,  helpe 
boote,  brigge,  bryde,  burthe,  bynne,  helpc,  heste  best,  byre  huyre,  keye, 
dede,  doune,  drede,  fiUe,  gifte,  gleede,      kynde  man-kynde,  lengthe,  leve,  lisse, 


following  results  for  Chaucer — 1  have 
not  examined  the  instances  in  Gower 
because  of  the  great  uncertainty  of 
Pauli's  text.  If  we  reject  those  nouns 
which  are  only  found  in  oblique  cases, 
those  whose  final  e  is  elided  before  a 
vowel,  those  which  occur  at  the  end  of 
a  line  where  the  final  e  of  the  rhyming 
word  may  have  been  omitted  for  the 
rhyme,  those  in  which  -re  may  have 
been  -written  for  -er,  those  in  which  e 
may  have  been  a  connecting  vowel  in 
compounds  as  in  lichigwake  2960,  and 
those  in  which  the  authority  of  Orrmin 
shews  that  a  final  e  had  long  been  as- 
sumed, the  long  list  of  masculines 
reduces  to  the  following  :  childe  5339, 
14980,  foote  11489,  bewe  1366,  lyste 
1864    (which    should    apparently    be 


lystes  as  in  1861),  morwe  14710,  sotbe 
12590  (probably  an  adverb)  swyne 
16972,  wawe  4888,  wife  6648.  In  the 
feminines  we  should  also  omit  the  ac- 
cusative which  had  an  e  in  Anglosaxon. 
They  reduce  to :  bryde  9764,  gifte 
9167,  lengthe,  17302,  merthe  768 
(plural  ?),  schipne  2002  (probably  an 
error  for  schipen)^  spanne  155  (the  ac- 
cusative of  dimension?),  tyle  7687 
(probably  accusative),  youtbe  2381  and 
frequently.  The  adjectives  reduce  in 
the  same  way  to :  bare  8755  (feminine  ?), 
blewe  566,  eche  1184  {ech  would  only 
give  a  monosyllabic  first  measure), 
longe  1575,  lowde  10582  (feminine  ?), 
merye  208  (Bosworth  gives  an  ags. 
formmirige),  shorte  6206  (not  in  Harl. 
7334),  tame  2188,  wete  2340. 
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loode-sterre,  lore,  lydne,  lyvere,  meede, 
melle  mylle,  merke,  merthe,  myle, 
neede,  -nesse  besynesse  boldenesse 
brightnesse  clennesse  cursednesse  drun- 
kennesse  fairnesse  falsnesse  goodnesse 
hardynesse  hethenesse  hevynesse  holi- 
nesse  homlynesse  lewednesse  newefan- 
gilnesse  schamfastnesse  seeknesse  siker- 
nesse  stedfastnesse  warmnesse  wikked- 
nesse  witnesse  wortbinesse  wrecched- 
nesse  ydelnesse,  besynes  clennesse 
goodnes  lewednes  lustynes  wortbines 
woodnes,  ore,  plyte,  pyne,  querne,  rewe, 
roode,  scbipne,  sleeve,  sloutbe,  sonde, 
sorwe,  soule  soule,  spanne,  specbe, 
specbe,  stounde,  streete,  strengbte, 
synne,  tbrowe,  tyde,  tyle,  upriste, 
wede,  werte,  wbile,  wolle,  wombe, 
wounde,  yerde,  youtbe  —  asp,  booke, 
drougbtbe,  lynde,  rewtbe,  scberte, 
sleigbte,  stevene,  wilw,  wrecbe.    Gower 


bonde,  bone,  bote,  brigge,  cbeste,  dede, 
drede,  Q%^Q,  fille  felle  fulle,  filthe,  for- 
gifte,  glede,  glove,  balle,  balfe  balve, 
bede,  bele,  belle,  belpe  belp,  beste, 
binde,  bire,  keie,  kinde,  kiste,  kitbe, 
lengtbe,  leve,  linde,  lore,  marcbe,mede, 
mertbe  mirtbe,  mile,  nede,  -nesse  be- 
sinesse  buxomnesse  balinesse  idelnesse 
rigbtwisnesse  sik(e) nesse  sikernesse  we- 
rinesse  wildernesse  witnesse,  ore,  quene 
quene,  reste,  revre  rowe,  rinde,  rode, 
roode,  salve,  score,  sbelle,  sigbte  sinne, 
sieve,  sloutbe,  sonde,  sorwe,  soule, 
spanne,  specbe,  stempne,  stounde, 
strete,  strengtbe,  tbefte,  tbrowe,  tiltbe, 
tide,  warde,  wede,  wene,  wbile,  wombe, 
wounde,  wratbe,  wrecbe,  wuUe  wolle, 
yerde,  yiffce  yefte,  youtbe, — arist,  fiste, 
fligbt,  igbt,  ladder,  lefte,  liver,  nedel, 
routbe,  sberte,  slaugbt,  sleigbte,  steltbe, 
weltbe,  wierd,  wente. 


— banke,  bene,   bertbe    birtbe,  blisse, 

17.*  Exceptions  to  art.  16.  Gower — Hand,  might,  night,  wight, 
are  exceptional  in  Anglosaxon,  having  the  accusative  singular  like 
the  nominative :  so  world,  more  commonly :  hoh  (constantly  mis- 
spelt bote)  i  2,  5 :  ii  58 :  iii  65,  133,  etc. ;  hurgh,  ii  232  ;  iii 
292  ;  furgh,  ii  245,  all  feminines,  are  also  irregular  in  Saxon,  and 
have  the  accusative  singular  like  the  nominative.  Chaucer — IS'ouns 
derived  from  Saxon  feminine  nouns  in  -ung,  -ing,  or  formed  in  imi- 
tation of  such,  terminate  in  Layamon  mostly  in  -inge,  rarely  in  -ing. 
In  the  Ormulum  the  termination  is  almost  invariably  -inng,  but  one 
or  two  have  the  nominative,  and  three  or  four  an  accusative  in  -innge. 
The  more  usual  ending  in  Chaucer  is  certainly  -yng.  The  termina- 
tion -ynge  occurs  frequently  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  in  most  cases 
rhymed  with  an  infinitive.  Gower — IS'ouns  derived  from  Saxon 
feminines  in  -ung,  -ing,  or  formed  in  imitation  of  such,  generally 
have  in  Gower  the  termination  -inge,  less  frequently  -ing :  in  the 
latter  case  the  accent  is  sometimes  thrown  back. 

Ex.  Chaucer— old^r,  ax,  bencb,  bliss      werkynge  all  rbymed  with  infinitives 


bhsse,  box,  cbest,  curs,  fann,  fist  fest, 
fitt,  fligbt,  floor,  band  bond,  beetb, 
hen,  mark,  migbt,  milk,  nigbt,  ok  ook, 
queen,  sigbt,  rest,  soken,  tow,  wigbt, 
world,  nouns  in  -yng  axyng  begynnyng 
clotbing  comyng  connyng  dwellyng 
figbtyng  bangyng  barpyng  btintyng 
loking  longyng  makyng  offryng  ren- 
nyng  smylyng  teching  wandryng  wep- 
yng  wonyng  writyng  wynnyng,  lernynge 
turneynge,  vanysscbynge  walkynge,  ca- 
rolynge  connynge  dawenynge  enven- 
ymynge  felynge  lyvynge  morwenynge 
offrynge  rejoisynge  semynge  taryinge 


synge  brynge  stynge  sprynge  [and  with 
tbe  exception  of  felynge  16779  all  ob- 
lique]. Goiver — axel  bencb  bride  fligbt 
flor(e)  ben  bond  les  migbt  milk  nigbt 
plite  sped(e)  tow  wigbt  world,  nouns 
in  -inge  axinge  bakbitinge  carolinge 
cbildinge  cominge  compleigninge 
gruccbinge  knoulecbinge  lesinge  lik- 
inge  lokinge  misbandlinge  spekinge 
tidinge  welwillinge  wepinge  writinge, 
beginning  knoulecbing  tecbing,  btint- 
ing  liking  wening  writing (e) ;  excus- 
ing of,  bunting  as,  sbeding  of  are  ap- 
parently cases  of  elision — steven. 


18.*^  The  following  nouns,  of  etymons  more  or  less  uncertain,  but 
mostly  of  undoubted  Gothic  origin,  are  found  in  Chaucer  and  Gower 
terminating  in  e. 
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Ex.  Chaucer — brinke,  cake,  chaffare, 
cloke,  clowde,  cope,  daggere,  deynte, 
dogge,  drake,  felawe  felaw  felaw^ 
felawe,  gable,  jade,  knarre,  know-leche, 
kyn-rede,  marie,  roteroote,  scuUe,  slynge, 
snowte,   stalke,   tare,   wyndowe    wyn- 


dow[e  ?].  Gower — ^babe,  bothe,  brinke, 
bulle  bolle,  cake,  chaffare,  clowde, 
creple,  deinte,  felawe  felaw  felaw 
felow(?,  funke,  gesse  guesse,  mone, 
packe,  rote,  senile,  snowte,  tacle,  were, 
wicke,  window. 


19.*  The  unaccented  final  e  of  nouns  of  Prencli  origin  is  sounded 
in  Chaucer  as  it  is  in  French  verse.  Exceptions,  however,  are  fre- 
quent. Gower — Exceptions  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  in 
(Wright's  text  of)  the  Canterbury  Tales ;  a  few  exceptions,  after 
the  sounds  r  and  s,  are  cited  under  arts.  84,  91/.  So  in  adjectives. 
Chaucer — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  an  internal  e  in 
Erench  words  is  also  pronounced,  as,  comaundement  2871,  jug- 
gement  780,  etc. 


Ex.  Chaucer— AxcMq  Arcite,  aunte, 
best,  bille,  cause,  centre,  chambre 
chambre,  couche,  cynamome,  dame 
madame  ma-dame,  doute,  Dyane 
Dyane,  eese,  egle,  entente  entent, 
experience  experiens,  face  faas,  feste 
fest,  force  force  fors,  fortune,  grace 
grace  gras  15242!,  bauncbe,  herbe, 
heritage,  homicide,  hoste  oste  host  ost, 
joye,  juge  jugge,  male,  manere  maner, 
medecine,  nece,  persone  person,  peyre, 
phisik,  place  place,  plante,  pompe, 
regne  regne,  remembraunce,  requeste 
request,  Rome  Eome,  sauce,  sege,  ser- 
vise,  signe,  spouse,  tente,  trumpe.   Adj. 


chaste,  excellente,  nice,  pore,  riche, 
solempne.  Gower — abbesse,  adventure, 
avarice,  baptisme,  beste,  borde,  bounde 
bonde,  bowele,  chere,  Constance,  de- 
faulte,  deserte,  egle,  entente,'  en  vie, 
feste,  fortune,  grace,  haste,  homicide, 
houre,  joie,  justice,  madame,  magique, 
manere,  mappemounde,  marriage,  ma- 
tere,  medicine,  merveille,  message, 
mewe,  mule,  multitude,  nature,  navie, 
offrende,  oile,  pacience,  passage,  per- 
sone, pestilence,  phisique,  place,  pompe, 
Eome,  spume,  vice,  virgine,  ymage. 
Adj.  chaste,  double,  hughe,  invisible, 
nice  =  foolish,  riche,  solempne. 


20.  The  accented  final  e  of  French  nouns  (in  modern  English,  y) 
is  of  course  preserved  in  Chaucer. 

Ex.    Chawer  —  adversite,     bounte,      on  e  is  due  to  the  editors,  and  is  not  in 
cherte,   clarre,   contre,   liberte,  perre,       the  MS.] 
plente,  pryvyte,  renome.   [This  accent 

21.  The  Genitive  case.  Singular,  ends  in  -es. 


Ex.  Chaucer  —  schires  15,  cherles 
7788,  lordes  47,  Cristes  480,  pigges 
702,  reeves  601,  modres  metes  kynges 
5433-5.     Gower — loves  iii  85,  mannes 


iii  86,  goddes  iii  88,  worldes  iii  90, 
nightes  iii  96,  dales  iii  111,  bulles  iii 
119,  kinges  iii  146,  wives  iii  73. 


The  following  have,  at  least  sometimes,  no  termination  : 


Ex.  Dec.  I.  Chaucer — holy  chirche 
good  3981,  holy  chirche  blood  3982, 
holy  chirches  feith  11445;  his  lady 
grace  88,  oure  lady  veyl  697,  his  ladys 
grace  9892;  the  sonne  upriste  1053, 
the  Sonne  stremes  16240,  myn  herte 
blood  10221,  a  widow  sone  14913. 
Gower — the  chirche  kei  i  10,  mone 
light  iii  109  (perhaps  compounds),  the 
mones  cercle  iii  109;  my  lady  side  i 
160,  this  lady  name  ii  157,  my  lady 
chere  ii  213,  my  lady  kith[e]  iii  5, 
my  lady  good  iii  30,  ladies  lovers  i  228, 
II  hest  i  84,  n  selve  i  228,  »  doughter  ii 


227,  /- mercy  ii  118,  So,  Chancer — fader 
9239,  9012,  15670,  8772,  4036,  9389, 
12757,  15423,  but  fadres  5883,  8738, 
8685,  8747,  13626,  783?,  10175?, 
14883  ?  brothir  3086,  13360?,  brothers 
11478,  modres  15004,  philosophre 
12790,  heven  6763,  10281,  12470, 
16282,  13017.  Gower— horse  i  40, 
119,  heven  ii  187,  helle  ii  97,  soule 
i  39;  fader  i  209,  faders  i  157, 
brother  i  199,  brothers  i  214,  mother 
i  289,  moders  ii  354,  doughter  i  208, 
doughters  1  150, 
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So,  many  proper  nouns  in  s,  as  in  Anglosaxon  and  Modern  English 

Chaucer— 'E'picurus  338,  Peneiis  2066,      phemus  i  166,  Bachiis  ii  358,  Phebus 
Venus  10586,  Melibeus  15382,  Phebus      iii  250,  etc. 
17170,  Marquys  8870.    Gotver—'Poly- 

22.  Plural  of  nouns.     IS'ominative.     The  IN^oniinative  Plural  is 
formed  for  the  most  part  in  -es  ;  occasionally  in  -us  or  -is,  a  dialectic 

variety.      Gower s  only  is  frequently  added,  especially  to  nouns 

terminating  in  a  liquid  or  in  -t ;    sometimes  when  -es  is  added 
(rightly  or  wrongly),  only  -s  is  pronounced. 

Ex.   Chaucer — ladies  900,   bodyes  pens    7158,    lazars  245,    sellers  248, 

1007,  knees  1105, 1877,  degrees  17298;  achatours   510,    pilours   1009,    lovers 

fowles   9,    domes   325,    cbiknes    382,  1533 — schoos  359,  dys  1240;  bisscbops 

bones  702,   fyngres   129;    croppes   7,  4673,    keverchefs    455,    caytifs   926; 

robes   319,   knobbes  635,  wyfes   234,  reliks  13764,  lordyngs  lordynges  7250, 

knyfes  368,  kaytyv^es  1719,  lewes  1498  ;  15725,  yeddynges  237,  precbings  6139; 

lokkes  76,  songes  95,  brauncbes  1069  ;  servantes  101,  contractes  6890,  vesti- 

bootes  203,   argumentes  4632,    orna-  mentz  2950,  marcbauntz  4568,  4591, 

mentes   8134,    boundes    146,    swerdes  arguments  4648,  maundementz   6866, 

2028;    stremes    greves  dropes  leeves  instrumentz  9587;    greyhoundes    190, 

1497-8,    brawnes     scbuldres      armes  stiwardes  581,  busbonds  2825.     Gower 

2137-8.      Gower — weies,    tirannies,  — aungels,  cardinals,   nations;   courts, 

thewes,   soules,   billes,   formes,   pbilo-  points  i  149,  pointes  i  151,  elements, 

sopbres,  fires,  lores,   sterres,- droppes,  jugements,  arguments,  tiraunts,  Sara- 

herbes,    leves,     lives,    wives,     turves,  zins,     complexions,     masons ;     saints, 

bokes,  clerkes,  beinges,  tbinges,  notes,  estat(e)s,  craftes,  climats,  herts  bertes 

frostes,  bestes,  flodes,  cloudes,  bevedes  i  325,  lovers,  flatrours,  fetbers ;  wordg 

=  heads,  monthes,  mouthes.     Chaucer  i  176,  wordes  i  151,   Grekes  ii   171, 

— pilgryms  2850,    naciouns   53,    bar-  Grekes  ii  165,  knes  knees,  tres  trees, 
gayns  284,  sesouns  349,  sessions  357, 

23.  The  following  have  -en,  -n,  derived  from  the  Saxon  plural  in 
-an  of  the  1st  Declension  :  asschen  1304,  assen5867,  aissches  12735, 
been  10518,  bees  7275,  eyen  yen  152,  fleen  16949,  hosen  458, 
oxen  5867,  schoon  15143,  schoos  459,  ton  16348,  toos  16817. 

24.  The  following  have  -n,  -en,  by  imitation,  being  of  various 
declensions  in  Saxon.  Gower — The  following,  which  have  the 
termination  -u  in  Saxon,  have  superadded  the  -en  of  the  1st  Declen- 
sion to  a  weakened  form  of  the  Saxon  plural. 

Ex.     Chaucer  —  bretheren      13831,  16317.     Gower — brethren,    bretheren, 

14192;   doughteren   11741,   doughtres  brethern,  bretherne,  children,  [dought- 

16315,    sistren     1021,   sustres   16353,  eren  sistren,  do  not  occur]  doughteres, 

children   1195,   14908,    childer   8031,  doughter  ii  172  .?  susters. 
14912,   foon   16192,  foos  15815,  kyn 

25.  The  following  have  no  termination  in  the  plural,  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  Saxon  neuters  of  the  2nd  Declension :  deer,  folk, 
hors,  neet,  scheep,  swin,  thing,  yer.  (The  word  good  added  in 
Chaucer  is  corrected  in  Gower).  So  night  7467,  wynter  10357,  and 
probably  freend  3052,  3053. 

26.  The  plurals  formed  by  change  of  vowel  are  the  same  in 
Chaucer  and  Gower  as  in  English :  feet,  gees,  men,  teeth. 

27.  The  following  plurals  of  Erench  words  are  remarkable  :  caas 
325,  paas  1892,  degre  1892,  secre  6923  (?),  orgon  16337,  vessel 
15634,  but  vessealx  vesseals  15680,  15687,  richesses  and  riches. 
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28.  The  Genitive  Plural  in  Chaucer  and  Gower  is  much  the  same 
as  in  English,  saving,  of  course,  the  use  of  es  instead  of  s. 

Ex.  Chaucer  —  lordes   hestes   8405,  10134.     Gower — the  Grekes  lawe,  alle 

lordes  doughtres   13488,    foxes  tailea  mennes  speche,  mennes  goodes  ii  332, 

15519,    bestes  dennes    15749,   seintes  out  of  all  other  briddes  sight  i  100, 

lyves  6272,  mennes  wittes  4622,  wym-  princes  hevedes,  of  the    goddes  pur- 

mens  counseiles  16742,  his  eyghen  sight  veiaunce. 

Adjectives. 

29. "^  Adjectives  which  end  in  e  in  Saxon  end  in  e  in  Chaucer  and 
Gower.  Several  other  adjectives  might  probably  be  inserted  in  this 
list,  but  as  they  are  found  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  only  in  the 
*'  definite  form  "  (see  art.  32),  they  have  not  been  noticed. 

Ex.   Chaucer  —  blithe    blithe,   clene  blithe,  a-cale,  clene,  dere,  deme,  drie, 

clene,  dere,  derne,  drye,  elenge,  iremde,  fre,  grene,  kinde  unkinde,  mete  unmete, 

grene,  heende,  kene,  kynde,  lene,  newe,  milde   unmilde,    neisshe,    newe,  softe, 

proude    prowd,    ripe,    scheene,   softe,  sterne,    stille,   swete,    thicke,    thinne, 

stille,    sterne,    swete     swote,   thenne,  trewe  untrewe,  un-wylde,  yare  —  all- 

thikke,  trewe,  un-weelde,  white — (all-)  (al-)one,  one. 
oone,  narwe,  worthi  worthy.     Gower — 

30.^'  The  following  adjectives  and  adjective  pronouns,  though  end- 
ing in  a  consonant  in  Saxon,  have  sometimes,  or  always,  the  ter- 
mination e  in  Chaucer  and  Gower,  resembling  the  nouns  in  art.  13 
(compare  Lat.  atrox,  Ital.  atroce  ;  fallax,  fallace,  etc.).  Gower  — 
Eut  most  or  all  of  the  following  are  found  also  in  the  older  form, 
without  the  -e.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  adjectives  in  list  [a)^ 
are  all  from  monosyllabic  Saxon  stems,  or  from  contracted  dissylla- 
bles. A  few  'polysyllabic  adjectives  are  also  found  in  Gower  with 
the  termination  e.  Chaucer — So,  as  if  by  dropping  the  final  con- 
sonant (compare  Lat.  mortaKs,  Itah  mortale,  etc.):  haire  14151, 
lyte  lite  2629,  moche  1810. 

Ex.  Chaucer — alle,  bare,  blewe,  eche,  bleche,  blinde,  brode,  faire,  false,  gladde, 

evene,  faire,  fawe,  foule,  fresshe,  grete,  grete,  leve,  lewde,  likeliche,  longe,lowe, 

highe,  longe,  lowde,  lowe,  merye,  olde,  olde,  one  [the  common  forms  are  on,  o; 

rowe,  shorte,  suche,  swifte,  tame,  wete,  the  misspelling  one  continually  occurs 

whiche,  wise,  wylde  wilde  wild,  ylle,  in  Pauli's  text],  righte,  sharpe,  strongs, 

y-nowe — forme  fader,  apparently  from  suche,  tame  un-tame,  thilke,  whiche, 

ags.  frumfader — ware  16094  should  be  wilde,  wise;  so,  moste  i  92.  — (i)  wom- 

war^  and  chare  (chariot)  16996  char,  manishe,   bodeliche,  diverse,  comune, 

not  to  be   confounded  with    chare  =  devoute,  secounde ;  so,  as  if  by  dropping 

chair  16099.      Gower — {a)   alle,  bare,  the  final  consonant,  golde,  lite,  moche. 

31."^*  The  following  adjectives  of  uncertain  derivation  are  found 
terminating  in  e  :  badde,  deynte,  dronkelewe,  meke,  racle,  wikke. 

32.  The  Definite  Form  of  monosyllabic  Adjectives,  including  Par- 
ticiples and  Adjective  Pronouns  {i.e.  the  Adjective  when  preceded 
by  the  Definite  Article,  by  any  other  Demonstrative,  or  by  a  Pos- 
sessive Pronoun)  ends  in  Chaucer  and  Gower  in  e. 

Ex.   Chaucer  —  the  yonge    sonne  7,  wise  man  i  5,  this  foule  greate  coise  i 

his  halfe  cours  8,  this  ilke  monk  175,  100,  my  faire  maide  i  154,  her  dreinte 

atte  (at  the)  fiille  653,  thou  felle  Mars  lord(e)  ii  105,  thy  fulle  mind  ii  126, 

1561,  here  hoote  love  2321,  that  solve  min  hole  herte  ii   277,  that  stronge 

moment  2586,  thy  borne   man   9664,  place  ii  376,  his  owne  lif(e)  i  9;  so,  in 

thin  false  querel  15932.     Gower— the  the  derke  i  190,  in  the  depe  i  194. 
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33.  So,  for  the  most  part,  the  Definite  Porm  of  monosyllalic 
superlatives. 

34.  Among  Definite  Eorms  of  the  Adjective  are  to  he  reckoned 
adjectives  occurring  in  forms  of  address  (as  in  Anglosaxon,  leofa 
fader,  etc). 

Ex.  Chaucer — ye  false  harlot  4266,  however,  that  some  of  these  forms  be- 

iadef.  fals  1132,  goode  lemman  4245,  long  under   art.    30.      Gower  —  false 

indef.  good  514,  but,  0  good  Constance  cherl!,   ha,   gode   suster  !    thou  foule 

5237,  leeve  brother  1186,   0  stronge  beste,  leve  sir,  0  wise  Diogene,  thou 

god  2375,  indef.  strong  752,  0  yonge  proude  clerk(e),  0  hihe  fader,  0  blinde. 
Hughe  15095,  indef.  79.  It  is  possible, 

35.  The  Definite  Form  of  Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable 
has  not  (generally)  the  final  e.  There  are  however  more  exceptions 
to  this  rule  in  Gower  than  in  Chaucer.  {a)  Comparatives  and 
Superlatives,  {l)  Post  Participles  in  -ed,  -t,  -en.  [c)  Adjectives 
in  -ed,  -en,  -ful,  -isch,  -ly,  -y,  etc.  (d)  Various  adjectives  of  Latin 
derivation  and  terminations. 

36.  The  following  exceptions  to  arts.  32,  33,  35,  occur,  hut  many 
of  the  readings  are  suspicious. 

Ex.  {a)   To  art.    32.    Chaucer -i]i%  14239,  at  the,  atte,  last  11059,  10759, 

gret  2387,  2525, 14402,  his  high  2539?,  14259,  for  the  best  1849,  9392,  11198, 

9534?,  14328?,  the  dreynt  4489  ?,  the  the  worst  1616.     Gower— i\iQ  best.— 

right  8149,  his  fals  13001,  this  good  (c)  To  art.  35.      Chaucer— [c)  the  wo- 

14503  ?,  this  proud  3167  ?  (the  proude  Mlere  cheer  1342,  the  sorwfulleste  man 

4311,  16245),  this  fiers  4720.     Gower  9972,  the  semlieste  man,  17051.   Gower 

his  fals,  her  wrong,  her  glad,  the  bright,  — {c)  this  tirannishe  knight  iii  256,  her 

the  ninth,  the  seventh,  his  high  lignage,  wommanische  drede  ii  66,  thy  bodeliche 

the  high  prowesse,  his  high  sufirance,  kinde  i  271,   the  hevenliche  might  i 

his  sligh  compas;  but  the  highe  god,  138.      {d)  the  covetouse  flatery,   this 

his  highe  worthinesse,  his  slie  caste. —  lecherous[e]  pride  iii  259,  the  parfite 

[b)   To   art.   33.    Chaucer  —  the  first  medicine,  the  secounde. 

37.  The  distinction  of  the  French  masculine  and  feminine  adjec- 
tive is  preserved  in  one  case, — seint,  in  Chaucer,  seint  Jon  5439, 
seinte  Mary  7186,  and  maj  perhaps  he  noticed  in  Gower  in  one  or 
two  cases, — sovereine  i  277,  iii  360,  gentile  iii  352, 

38.  (a)  The  Comparative  Degree  of  the  Adjective  is  generally 
formed  in  Chaucer  and  Gower,  as  in  modem  English,  in  -er  (S.  -re). 
— (5)  A  few  Comparatives  of  ''irregular"  Adjectives  retain  the 
Saxon  e  :  worse  worse,  lasse  lesse,  more  hettre.  These  forms  in 
-re  are  all  suspicious.  Those  of  three  syllables  (if  correctly  spelt) 
are  contracted  in  reading,  so  that  the  metre  does  not  determine 
their  validity,  and  er  and  re  are  easily  interchanged. — [c)  The  vowel 
change  of  the  "ancient"  comparison  is  found  in  the  following: 
longer  332,  elder  15746,  eldest  15898,  stronger  14240,  strongest 
15561. — {d)  Some  analytic  forms  of  comparison  are  found:  mo 
slakke  14824,  the  moste  stedefast  9425,  the  moste  deintevous  9588, 
the  moste  free  11926,  the  moste  lusty  17039,  the  moste  grettest. 

39.  The  Plural  of  Monosyllabic  Adjectives  ends  in  e.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Pronouns.  So,  also,  hothe,  fele,  fewe, 
and  many  of  the  Cardinal  numbers.  Those  from  4  to  12,  inclusive, 
took  an  -e  in  Saxon  when  used  absolutely  except  perhaps  eahta, 
nigon,  endlufon. 
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Ex.  (a)  Chaucer — blake  559,  blynde 
4973,colde  1 304,  dede  7090,  deve  12214, 
dulle  4622,  goode  3156,  hore  7764,  hote 
9682,  reede90,  sadde  17190,  sharpe  475, 
sclendre  9476,  seeke  sike  18,  slakke 
14824,  smale  9,  stronge  2137,  wayke 
889,  wrothe  1181,  wyde  28,  yonge  213  ; 
so,  sworne  brethren  6987,  gilte  cheynes 
15850.  Most  of  the  singulars  occur 
without  -e,  as,  blak  913,  blynd  10214, 
cold  1577,  deed  1201,  deef  448,  good 
183,  hoor  3876,  hoot  7018,  reed  1912, 
sad  17207,  sharp  2005,  sclender  16319, 
sik  16323,  smal  158,  strong  637,  weyk 
14892,  wroth  7743,  wyd  493,  yong  79. 
6^ower— sharpe  notes  softe  highe  lowe 
iii  90,  blinde,  colde,  gladde,  grete,  harde, 
i-nowe,  loude,  olde,  save,  shorte,  smale, 

40.  The  Plural  of  Adjectives 
syllable  has  no  -e. 

Ex.  {a)  Chaucer — corsed  stories  4500, 
countrefeted  letters  5229,  weddid  men 
8498,  cered  poketts  12736,  sieves  pur- 
filed  193,  broken  sleepes  1922,  colours 
longyng  10353,  they  thankyn  galpyng 
10668.  Gower  —  imxQdi  hodes  i  63, 
lered  men  iii  283,  no  other  cases  ob- 
served, {b)  Chaucer — skalled  browes 
629,  lewed  wordes  10023,  wikked 
werkes  5414,  wrecched  wommen  952, 
wrecchede  923  P,  sacred  teeres  1923, 
golden  clothis  5927,  cristen  men  4800, 
open  werres  2004,  thinges  spedM  5147, 
woful  wrecches  1719,  synful  deedes 
6740,  careful  sikes  11176,  blisful  sydes 
11971,  seely  clerkes  4098,  mighty 
werkes  4898.  litel  children  4493,  bitter 


softe,  sothe,  swifte.  {b)  Chaucer — 
bothe  1841,  fele  8793,  fewe  641,  othere 
othre  3232,  but  other  7369,suche  8215, 
whiche  1015,  the  two  last  being  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  singular  also. 
Gower — bothe,  fele,  fewe,  some,  som 
men  i  21,suche,  whiche.  {c)  Chaucer 
— twayne  8526,  foure  2141,  fyfe  462, 
sixe  14585,  sevene  7587,  but  seven 
16352,  twelve,  4139,  but  twelf  7839, 
threttene  7841,  fiftene  61,  eyghteteene 
3223.  Gower — tweine  tweie,  two  iii 
195,  thre,  foure,  five,  eighte,  nine, 
twelve,  twelve  (twelf?)  ii  68,  thrittene, 
fourtene,  fiftene,  sixtene,  eightetene ; 
seven,  ten,  elleven,  are  undeclined ; 
twenty,  thritty. 

and  Participles  of  more  than  one 

teeres  2227,  wiser  men  9443,  other 
men  12672,  other  8312  absolutely. 
Gower — no  dedly  werres  iii  222,  thes(e) 
dredfull  i  56,  thes(e)  wofull  ii  323,  wo- 
full  teres  iii  260,  dolefull  clothes  iii 
291,  other  i  106,  etc.,  these  other  i  20, 
al  other  i  64,  we  find  another  care  = 
another's  care  i  167 ;  other  is  some- 
times undefined  in  ags.  {c)  Chaucer — 
certeyn  yeres  2969,  mortal  batailles  61, 
cruel  briddes  15586,  gentil  men  6693, 
subtil  clerkes  9301,  parfyt  blisses  9512, 
jelous  strokes  2636,  eldres  vertuous 
6736,  pitous  teeres  12329,  sightes  mer- 
velous  11518.  Gower — hastif  rodes  ii 
5Q,  certein  sterres  iii  128,  gentil  hondes 
ii  281. 


41.  Even  monosyllabic  participles  standing  in  the  predicate  are 
unvaried  in  the  plural.  The  same  is  sometimes  the  case  with  mono- 
syllabic adjectives.  Gower — Adjectives  and  Participles  standing  in 
the  predicate  sometimes  take  e  in  the  plural,  sometimes  are  unvaried. 


Ex.  Chaucer — {a)  were  hurt  2710, 
been  born  4706,  ben  went  9575,  were 
kept  10003,  been  maad  2091,  ben  knyt 
11542,benstertll689,be  brent  13335, 
sworn  were  13392,  were  slayn  15525. — 
{b)  quyk  (they  were)  1017,  were  glad 
5804  were  fayn  2709,  which  they  weren 
40,  were  wroth  8313,  (were)  lik  16354, 
but:  blake  were  559,  were  seeke  18, 
wayke  ben  889,  weren  wyde^28,  ben 
deve  12214,  dede  were  11493.  Gower 
— {a)  that  be  greate  i  5,  ben  to  smale 
i  6,  ben  un-ware  i  17,  wittes  be  so 
blinde  i  49,  to  him  wer(?  alle  thinges 
couthe  i  138,  whiche  are  derke  i  63, 
they  were  glade  i  79,  weren  dede  i  76, 
the  gates  were  shette  i  348,  we  be 


saufe  bothe  two  i  198,  hem  that  wer^ 
him  leve  i  273,  briddes  been  made  ii 
80,  that  him  thoughts  alle  women  lothe 
i  118,  have  be  full  ofte  sithes  wrothe  i 
52,  they  shull  of  reson  ben  answerde  i 
51 ;  we  have  even  :  whan  that  these 
herbes  ben  holsome  iii  161,  in  thinges 
that  been  naturele  iii  133,  of  hem  that 
weren  so  discrete  iii  167. — (J)  hem  that 
ben  so  derk  i  78,  we  ben  set  i  317, 
they  be  shet  ii  10,  so  ben  my  wittes 
overlad  ii  21,  all  men  be  left  i  119,  hem 
that  thanne  weren  good  i  11,  which 
only  weren  sauf  by  ship  i  38,  the  thre 
were  eth  to  reule  i  60,  they  were  cleped 
ii  165,  they  ben  laid  ii  245,  they  ben 
corrupt  ii  153. 
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42.  Exceptions  to  arts.  39,  40,  41. 

Ex.  Chaucer— art.  39«    brent  bones  feld^  2926,  tbey  be  i-mette  5535,  been 

12687,— 39c  enleven  17300,— 40a  ]er-  sette   6538,  were    made  5702?    been 

nede  men  577  ?    lerned  men   14389,  maad  2091.     Gower—iOc  of  golde  and 

eyen    fast    yschette    4980  ?    Qu.  feste  precious'e  stones  ii  47,  bis  bedes  most 

scbette  ? — 40c  dyverse  freres  7537,  dy-  devout'e  i  64,  diverse  occurs  i  56,  252, 

verse  folk  dyversely  tbey  seyde  3855,  256,  ii  154,  325,  iii  26,  but  is  found 

divers  freres  7532,  thay  ben  so  dyvers  also  in  tbe  singular,  see  art.  30  Ex.  b. 
7588.— art.  41  been  mette  1638?  were 

43.  The  following  adjectives  (of  Prench.  origin)  exhibit  the 
Prench  plural  in  s:  places  delitables  11211,  necessaries  as  ben 
plesynges  5131,  wayes  espirituels,  goodes  espiritueles,  but  thinges 
espirituel,  travailes  covenables.  Even  Palsgrave  says  (1530)  pro- 
nownes  primytyves,  verbes  actyves  parsonalles.  Gower — til  they 
become  so  vilains  i  28. 

44.  Of  the  Genitive  Plural  of  Adjectives  there  remains  a  trace  in 
the  word  all:  here  aller  cappe  588,  your  alther  cost  801,  oure 
althur  cok  825,  alther  best  712,  alther  first  10863;  alther  worst 
i  53  :  ii  224  :  iii  9  :  allthermest  i  147,  224,  altherbest  i  106  :  ii  20  : 
althertrewest  i  176. 

Peonoitns. 
(See  also  arts.  30,  32a,  35c,  393,  44.) 

45.  Personal  Pronouns  and  their  Possessives,  Chaucer — Yk, 
3865,  ich  10037,  3862,  12857,  14362;  my,  myn;  sing,  and  pi.  : 
abs.  form  myn,  myne.  Thy,  thyn  sing,  and  pL,  abs.  form  thyn, 
thyne.  Hir,  hire  ==  her,  abs.  form  heres.  Our,  oure,  abs.  oures. 
Your,  youre,  abs.  your*?,  youres.  Her,  hir,  here  =  theivy  abs. 
heris  7508  ;  hem  =  them.  The  Saxon  genitives  min,  j^in,  ure, 
eower,  are  declined  (like  adjectives)  for  possessive  pronouns,  but 
not  the  genitives  of  the  third  person.  Of  the  above  forms,  some 
of  those  in  e  must  be  regarded  as  adjectives  declined.  Gower — I ; 
min,  my,  abs.  min,  mine  ;  me  dat.  &  ace.  Thou ;  thin,  thy,  the  dat. 
&  ace.  He,  his  gen.  masc.  &  neut.,  her  gen.  fem.,  abs,  hers,  ii  287, 
her[e]s  ii  358  ;  him  dat.  mas.,  here  her  dat.  fem.,  him  ace.  masc. 
i  6  etc.,  hire,  here,  her  ace.  fem.  commonly  her.  We,  oure,  our,  us 
dat.  ace.  Ye,  youre,  your,  abs.  youres,  you  dat.  ace.  Her  =  their^ 
abs.  her[e]s,  hem  dat.  ace.  =  them.  They,  their  but  seldom  occurs 
and  wherever  it  is  found  we  should  doubtless  read  her\  i  111,  i  245, 
ii  48,  iii  219,  i  bb,  59,  76,  115  ;  them  is  not  found. 

46.  In  Saxon  sylf,  self,  same,  was  declined  like  an  adjective  both 
definitely  and  indefinitely,  and  agreed  with  the  pronoun  to  which  it 
was  attached ;  as,  ic  sylf,  or  ic  sylfa,  I  myself ;  be  me  sylfum,  hy 
myself.  The  forms  ic  me-sylf,  J7u  J^e-self,  I  myself  etc.,  also  occur. 
The  following  are  the  combinations  of  the  personal  pronouns  with 
self  in  Chaucer — myself,  myselve,  myselven ;  thyselven,  himself, 
himselve,  himselven ;  hirself,  hirselve,  hirselven ;  youreself,  youre- 
selve,  youreselven ;  hemself  =  themselves,  hemselven.  Gower — my- 
self, my  self e  ;  my  self e,  myselve,  myselven  ;  thyself,  thyselven ; 
himself,  himselfe,  himselfe,  himselve,  himselven ;   herself,  herselve, 
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herselven ;  usself  =  ourselves  ;  hemself,  themselves ;  my  ladies  selve 
i  228,  should  doubtless  be  my  ladie,  the  s  being  caught  from  selve : 
selfe,  preceded  by  the  article,  means  the  same,  as  in  Saxon;  the 
selfe  prest  i  48. 

47.  Demonstratives  and  others. —  Chaucer — that  =  the,  as  in :  that 
oon,  that  other  1351,  1353,  7603,  9350,  9351,  12151,  12152, 
14222,  &c.,  tho  =  those;  oon  of  tho  that  2353;  they  (their  and 
them  do  not  occur),  thi  1755  should  probably  be  they,  thes  =  these, 
this  ==  these,  these  (?)  9150,  etc,  thise(?)  9110  ;  whos  genitive  5062, 
5438,  7350,  everich,  on  oon,  non  noon,  pi.  noon,  abs.  noon.  Gower — 
that  =  ^Z^^,  the,  that  dem.  sing.,  tho  =  those,  this,  these  should 
be  thes,  these  =  these,  thilke  =  that,  so  =  such.  E-elative  that, 
which,  whiche,  whos,  whom ;  that  =  that  which,  what  =  that 
which,  the  which,  which  that,  etc.  =  simple  which,  etc ;  who  that, 
what  that,  etc.  =  quisquis,  quicumque ;  what  =  whatsoever.  Inter- 
rogative, who,  which,  what,  as  in  English ;  whether  =  which  of  two. 
Indefinite,  somwho  =  aliquis  (once  only)  i  15. 

Yeebs. 

48.  Present  Indicative.  The  Pirst  Person  Singular  of  the  Present 
Indicative  terminates  in  -e. 

Exceptions.      Chaucer — I   bequethe  14208.    Gower — hast  ben  er  this  I  rer/e 

2770  [?],    trow    3665,    10527,    trowe  the  leve  iii  47,  also  i  117,  though  I  tell 

17312,  answer  4892,  schrew  7024,  fel  that  I  were  ded(e) ;   (probably  incor- 

2234?  fele  9332,  9338,  hope  9548  rede,  rect)  i  299. 

49.  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Indicative  ends  in  -st  as  in 
modern  English.  But  sometimes  in  -s,  in  Chaucer  not  in  Gower. 
The  Second  and  Third  Persons  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  end  in 
Anglosaxon  in  is. 

50.  The  Third  Person  ends  generally  in  -eth,  -th,  occasionally  (in 
Chaucer  not  in  Gower)  in  -es  (is). 

5 1 .  But  Saxon  verbs  which  have  t  or  d  for  the  last  consonant  of 
the  root,  and  one  or  two  which  have  s,  form  the  Third  Person 
Singular  in  t  as  in  Saxon.  Exceptions  sometimes  occur,  a  dissyl- 
labic form  being  used,  as  also  in  Anglosaxon,  as  sitteth,  but  this 
hardly  occurs  in  Gower. 

Ex.  Chaucer— Bitt  sit  syt  3641,  3817,  heetith,  putteth.      Gower — writ,  smit 

etc.,  set  7564,  writ  6291,  smyt  7998,  let,  betit,  shet=shoots,  spret  =  spreads, 

light  5526,  put  13788,  bight  1974,  byt  beholt,  put,  set,  holt,  get,  byt,  fret,  sit, 

(bids)  187,  9251,  10605,  byt  (abides)  hit,  abit,  fint,  bint,  blent;    in  a  few 

13103,  ritryt  10483,  12536,  17011,  slyt  cases  we  find  d  instead  of  t,  stond  ii 

12610,  chyt  12849,  let  8465,  stant  stont  84,  send  iii  221,  held  iii  328;    arist, 

3677,  7615,  etc.,  fynt  fint  4069,  4128,  lost  lest  =  loses,  wext ;  le  let  it  never 

etc.,  grynt  5971,  sent  9027,  blent  13319,  out  of  his  honde,  but  get  him  more  and 

schent,  hut  10825,  holt  halt  9224,  ris  7ialt    it   fast[e]   ii  128,  he   taketh,  he 

ryst  arist  3688,  4685,  5284,kyt(?)  4805.  kepeth,  he  halt,  he  bint  ii  284.     Excep- 

Exceptions:  sittith  1601,byddeth364J,  tions;   lasteth  overcasteth  i  317,  but 

rideth   14734,  stondith   14060,  kissith  we  should  probably  read  am^  in:  the 

9822,  ryseth    1495,    13662,    bihetith,  mede  artseth  of  the  service  iii  342. 

52.  The  Plural  of  the  Present  Indicative  ends  in  Chaucer  in  eth 
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(ith,   th) ;    more  commonly  in  -en,   n  (yn) ;    sometimes  in  e ;    in 
Gowet\  rarely  in  -eth,  generally  in  -en,  sometimes  in  -e. 

53.  Imperfect  Indicative.  Simple  (or  ''Hegular")  Verbs,  a. 
The  Imperfect  of  Simple  Yerbs  is  often  formed  by  adding  -ede,  -de, 
or  -te  to  the  root,  with  occasional  change  of  vowel, — as  in  Saxon. 
l.  The  Imperfect  Indicative,  in  Chaucer  often  (perhaps  more  gene- 
rally), in  Gower  sometimes,  drops  the  e  of  the  above-mentioned  ter- 
minations, c.  The  Second  Person  Singular  of  the  Imperfect  Indi- 
cative of  simple  verbs  is  formed  in  -est,  like  the  Saxon  and  English. 
Eut  thou  axid  occurs  7064. 

Ex.  to  {c) .  The  rhyme  in  several  cases  asterted  converted  (part.)  4857,  ameevyd 
will  shew  conclusively  that  the  final  e  agreeved  (part.)  11748,  redressed  op- 
was  actually  dropped,  and  not  simply  pressed  (part.)  11748,  aspyed  allyed 
left  off  by  the  copyists  :  brought  nought  (part.)  16014,  ayled  i-sayled  (part.) 
11585,  went  yhent  (participle)  12462,  16586. 

54.  Imperfect  of  Strong,  Complex  or  ''Irregular"  Yerbs.  {a) 
Chaucer. — A  few  verbs  have,  besides  the  Strong  Imperfect,  a  later 
form  of  the  other  conjugations,  e.ff.  :  sleep  98,  5165,  9731,  slepte 
4192,  slept  11033;  weep  2823,  2880,  8421,  wepte  148;  creep 
4224,  4258,  crepte  4191.  The  following  cases  are  suspicious,  and 
some,  if  not  all  of  them,  bad  readings:  bifelle  befille  fiUe  9771, 
10390,  10007,  10883,  dronke  7643,  eete  15703,  come  (to)  1729 
should  be:  com  unto,  badde  (foure)  4911  (should  be:  bad  the  foure). 
See  has  various  forms,  saw  11503,  saugh  193,  seigh  852,  seyh  957, 
say  8543  ;  sihe  11162  (if  correct)  is  an  instance  of  an  e  arising  from 
the  softening  away  of  a  guttural.  Eyngede  (the  tromp  and  clarioun) 
occurs  2602  ;  rong  14077.  The  conjugation  of  the  Anglosaxon 
hringan  is  uncertain,  but  it  would  be  strange  if  a  verb  weak  in 
Saxon  had  become  strong  in  English.  Gower — Several  Strong  or 
Complex  Yerbs  have  in  (jower  the  Imperfect  Tense  in  e,  contrary 
both  to  ancient  and  present  rule ;  but  how  as  ever  it  felle  so  ii  67, 
but:  befell  i  214,  etc.,  he  toke  manifold(e)  ii  231,  he  bonde  both 
her  armes  ii  318,  I  came  fro  ii  98,  this  ilke  tale  come  iii  350. 
(S)  Chaucer — The  2nd  Person  Singular  of  the  Imperfect  Indica- 
tive of  Strong  Yerbs  (which  in  Anglosaxon  terminates  in  e)  has 
commonly  in  Chaucer  no  termination  or  is  the  same  as  the  1st  and 
3rd,  thus  :  thou  bihight  2474,  saugh  5268,  swor  8372,  bar  8944, 
11976,  spak  12422,  14168,  di'onk  15712,  flough  16717,  thou  were 
16146,  16718,  were  nere  4786,  13635,  15866,  15888,  15892,  17177, 
gav^  15937,  songe  17226,  the  e  is  doubtful  in  were^  gave,  songe,  and 
especially  in  the  two  last ;  but,  knewest  4787,  hightest  8372  ?, 
bygonnest  12370.  Gower — The  Second  Person  Singular  of  the 
Imperfect  Indicative  of  Strong  Yerbs  (which  in  Saxon  ends  in  e)  in 
the  few  cases  which  occur,  either  has  e,  or  is  the  same  as  the  1st 
Person,  as :  thou  sighe,  were,  were,  knewe,  come. 

55.  The  Plural  of  the  Imperfect  Indicative  (both  of  Simple  and 
Complex  Yerbs)  ends  {a)  in  -en,  or  (i)  in  -e,  or  {c)  has  no  termination. 

Ex.  to  (c).  CAawcer  —  schuld  2543,  sayd  7872,  remued  11517,  herd  14251, 
4898,  14233,  cried  2564;  besought,  used  14910,  sawgh*  saugh  seigh  4638, 
rhymes  with  nought,  4116,  had  5786,       7121,  9565,  9678,  13034,  began,rhymes 
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with  man,   6767,  bygon   7142,   Bchon  stood  i  80,  stood  i  232,  shuld  iii  144, 

9000,    wan    11713,    sat   14079,    com  ran  iii   300,   wold  iii  355,  had  i  101, 

16473,  fond  16476,  ran,  rhymes  with  wist  ii  163,  fall  ii  380. 
man,  168(57.     Gower — let  i  80,  under- 

56.  Subjunctive.  The  Singular  of  the  Subjunctive,  both  Present 
and  Imperfect,  uniformly  ends  in  e  through,  all  the  Persons  as  in 
Saxon.     The  Plural  of  the  Subjunctive  is  in  -en,  -e. 

57.  Imperative.  In  Anglosaxon  the  2nd  person  singular  of  the 
Imperative  consists  of  the  root  of  the  verb,  and  terminates  therefore, 
in  what  is  called  the  characteristic  consonant :  except  that  verbs 
whose  infinitive  is  in  -ian  (1st  Conj.,  1st  class)  have  the  Imperative 
sing,  in  a  (as  hifian,  lufa),  while  those  which  have  a  double  charac- 
teristic drop  one  of  the  consonants  and  replace  it  with  e  (as  sittan^ 
site).  The  plural  of  the  Imperative  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  In- 
dicative, and  ends  in  ath  {iath),  when  the  pronoun  or  subject  goes 
before  oris  omitted,  or  in  e,  when  the  pronoun  which  is  the  subject 
follows.  In  Chaucer  the  Imperative  exhibits  considerable  irregu- 
larity. The  a  of  the  Saxon  Imperative  singular  of  the  1st  conj.  be- 
comes e,  which  e  is  sometimes  shortened  or  suppressed.  The  full 
plural  form  (in  -eth)  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  but  sometimes 
the  -th  appears  to  be  dropped,  and  very  frequently  the  whole  ter- 
mination. In  this  case  the  plural  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  singular  form,  and  both  are  found  together.  Gower — In  those 
forms  of  the  singular  of  the  Imperative  which  end  in  a  vowel,  the 
vowel  is  not  well  preserved  in  Gower.  In  Pauli's  text  an  e  is 
generally  appended  to  the  forms  which  in  Saxon  end  in  a  consonant; 
erroneously,  as  the  slightest  inspection  will  shew. 

58.  Second  Person  Singular  of  Imperative. 

Ex.   Chaucer —  {a)  Simple   conjuga-  the  words   marked   (?)    is    altogether 

tion :    aske   axe   3557,    herkne  harke  suspicious,    and    probably    should    be 

9186    herk  7500,  grope  7723,  knokke  dropped.  (c)  In  the  following  cases 

3432,  thanke  16172,  have  2421  ?  have  the  final  e  is  difficult  to  be  accounted 

2227,    loke   7169  loke    3549,  schewe  for,  unless  an  abridged  plural  form  is 

7675,  mak  3720,  telle  7026  telle  3433  confounded  with  the  singular  :    holde 

tel  7345,  bygynne  13049,  fette  3492,  thy  pees   9606,    (Tyrwhitt    has    hold 

lefl616  leve  7671  ?,  fynd  thou  2246,  thou)^  werke    by   counseil    and    thou 

speed  3562,  stynt   3146,    keep  6488,  shalt  nat  rewe  3530,  ...  I  praye  the  ... 

red  reed  17276,  send  2327,  plight  6591,  as  sende  love  2319,  ne  with  no  wood 

thenk  10039,  thou  bek  17278,  recche  man  walke  by  the  way  7669.       Gower 

12626?,    yelde  13604,   wreke  15391?  ~( a)  Forms  which  in  Saxon  end  in  a 

[b)  Complex  conjugation  :  spek  3803,  vowel :    medle,   loke,   telle,  but  loke 

her  7569,  brek  15413,   com  6015,  et  i  83,  tel  i  49,  etc.,  telle  i  47,  herken 

15936,   gif  2262,    hold  2670,    bihold  i  53,  etc.,  should  very  likely  be  herkne, 

16501,  awak  4260,  awake  4286  ?,  tak  herke,  shewe.         {b)  Forms  which  in 

2228  take  9172?  thou  tak^  15937,  far  Saxon  end  in  a  consonant:    list,  let, 

well  14675,  let  lat  923  lete    3713?,  yif  yef,  shrif  shrive,  drynk,  kepe,  rede, 

do  2407,  go  3431,  wepe  2480?  fynd  leve,  speke,   take,   far^,  come,  abide, 

2246,  drynk  7635,    help  2088,    smyt  beholde.  {c)  behold(e)   and    dem'e 

17217,   rys   13133,    wyt    10051,   abyd  (demeth?)  my  querele  iii  196,  for  weVe 

5751,  ches  1616  chese  1597  ?,  be  6488,  (witeth  ?)  well  that  never  man  ii  242. 
ryd^  15413  ?    The  superfluous  e  in  all 

59.     Plural  [a)  generally  in  -eth,  (5)  occasionally  loses  its  final 
consonant;     awake  3700,  hithe    7191,  tritte    10642,   holde  7779 
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(rhymes  with:  he  tolde),  loke  11304,  make  14837  (e)  often 
the  termination  is  entirely  dropped,  (d)  sometimes  the  abridged 
plural  (if  we  should  not  rather  say  the  singular)  seems  to  be  used 
indifferently  for  the  full  and  regular  plural :  in  other  words,  the 
singular  and  plural  forms  are  entirely  confounded:  tel  sparith  5768, 
telleth  let  6871,  goth  ley  2560,  awake  speketh  3700,  stoupeth 
helpeth  put  loke  13255-7,  ^oure  gentilnesse  ...  lat  thou  falle  922-3, 
ryde  brek  15413,  cast  armith  12312-3,  voydith  let  schet  13064-5. 

60.  Infinitive.  The  Infinitive  in  Chaucer  and  Gower  ends  in  -en 
(Anglosaxon  -an)  often  shortened  to  -e.  In  a  few  cases  in  Chaucer 
the  termination  -e  is  dropped.  A  few  contracted  infinitives  in 
Chaucer  are  sometimes  protracted (?):  to  scene  1037,  to  sayne  10628, 
to  doone  10648.  The  prefix  y-  (S.  ge-)  is  found  in  at  least  one 
case  before  the  infinitive  :  y-knowe  11199^  We  find  in  Gower  the 
infinitive  without  to  after  several  verbs  which  now  require  that 
sign,  thus :  thenke  assaie,  wende  have  said,  assay  desireth,  they 
crie  beg-unne,  gonnen  say,  is  free  defende,  oughte  put,  were  lever 
have  had.  We  also  find  the  Infinitive  with  to  oi  for  to  in  the  same 
connections,  and  to  and  for  to  indifferently  used. 

61.  Participles.  The  Perfect  Participle  of  Complex  ("Irregu- 
lar") Verbs  terminates  in  -en.  The  -n  is  often  dropped,  especially 
in  Gower  as  printed  by  Pauli.  The  contracted  Participle  seems  in 
a  few  instances  to  be  protracted  (?),  as  :  sene  scene  (S.  segen)  134, 
594,  926;  slayne  (S.  slegen)  14115  ;  sene  i  42,  82  :  be-seine  i  54. 

62.  Participles.  The  Perfect  Participle  of  the  simple  Conju- 
gation requires  no  notice.  Setid,  which  has  Imperfect  sende  4134, 
has  Participle  send  10458.  Some  Verbs  which  are  of  the  Complex 
Conjugation  in  Saxon  have  become  simple  in  Chaucer,  according  to 
the  well  knovni  law.  Hence  we  have  wist  for  tviten  10574,  12210. 
Dawet  5935,  amendit  7757,  &c.,  are  trivial  dialectic  varieties.  The 
abbreviated  forms  annonciate,  consecrate  (like  the  above,  common 
in  Scotch)  occur  15501,  3,  kidde  9817,  should  probably  be  kid. 

63.  Participles.  The  prefix  y-,  i-,  (S.  ge-)  frequently  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  but  not  frequently  in  Gower,  before  the  past  participle. 

64.*'  Participles.  The  Present  Participle  terminates  for  the  most 
part  in  -yng  (Anglosaxon  -ende).  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is 
rhymed  with  the  Infinitive  Mood,  and  we  must  either  suppose  the 
participle  to  end  in  ynge,  or  else  the  Infinitive  to  have  lost  its 
termination.  The  older  forms  awaytand  7634,  lepand  7739,  touch- 
and  7872  occur,  all  in  the  Sompnoures  Tales.  Gower — The  Present 
Participle  terminates,  with  few  exceptions,  in  -ende  (S.  -ende). 
Many  words  of  Prench  origin  adopt  this  termination.  In  innu- 
merable cases  the  elided  e  is  not  printed  in  Pauli' s  Gower.  Much 
less  frequently  the  accent  is  thrown  back:  comend  after  i  1, 
touchende  of  i  52,  etc.  Only  two  suspicious  cases  have  been  ob- 
served where  the  participle  ends  in  -end,  where  no  elision  could 
take  place.  A  very  few  cases  occur  of  the  later  form  of  the  par- 
ticiple in  -inge,  -ing,  sailinge  i  59,  wisshing^  and  w^ping^  i  45, 
meving  i  213,  brenninge  ii  29,  sitting  iii  253. 
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65.  Anomalous  verbs.^ 

Can  =  know,  be  able ;  ps.  can  canst ;  ppl.  connen  conne  konne 
conne  can ;  imps,  couthe  cowthe  cowde  couthe ;  impl.  couthen ; 
inf.  conne  ;  pp.  couth  coud. 

Dar  =  dare ;  ps.  dar  dar(e)  darst ;  ppl.  dare  dar  dor ;  imps. 
dorste  dursest  (?) ;  impl.  dorste  durste 

May  =  may;  ps.  may,  2  might  may  mow  mayst  maist;  ppl. 
mo  we  mow  may  mowen  ;  prs.  (?)  mowe  mow  ;  imps,  mighte 
might  mihte ;  impl.  mighten  might ;  inf.  mow. 

Mot  =  must  {deheo),  may ;  ps.  mot  moot,  2  must  most ;  ppl. 
moten  mote  mot ;  prs.  mote ;  imps,  muste  moste  most  (= 
English  must  as  at  present) ;  impl.  musten  mosten  moste.  In 
the  sense  of  may :  prs.  mote  mot;  ims.  most  (=  might)-,  inf. 
mote. 

Owe  =  debeo  ;  ps.  oweth  =  debet ;  imps,  oughte  =  dehet,  ought, 
aughte  aught ;  impl.  oughten  oughte. 

ScHAL  =:  shall ;  ps.  schal  shalt ;  ppl.  schullen  schuln  schul  schal 

sul  (dialetic) ;  imps,  scholde  schulde. 
Thae  =  need ;  ps.  he  thar,  2  tharst ;  ppl.  thar  ye. 

"Wot  =  wot,  scio ;  ps.  wot  woot,  2  wost ;  ppl.  witen  weten  wite 
wote  wot  woot  woten ;  imps,  wiste  ;  prs.  wite  ;  imperative  wite 
(witeth  ?)  ;  inf.  witen  wite ;  pp.  wist ;  pres.  part,  witynge. 

66.  The  Yerbs  wil,  stert : 

"WiL ;  ps.  1  wil  wol  wo\e  ?  wille,  2  wilt  wolt  wil  wol,  3  wole 
wol  wille  woU  woUe ;  ppl.  woln  wol  wil  woUe  woU  wol  will ; 
imps,  wolde  wolde,  1,  2,  3,  wold;  prs.  wile  woUe ;  pp.  wolde  I 

Stert  ;  ps.  stert  start,  (these  might  be  Imperfect  Tense  but  less 
probably) ;  imps,  sterte ;  impl.  starte ;  pp.  stert ;  pres.  part. 
stertyng  ;  inf.  asterte; — pp.  y stert  («stert?)  1594;  imps,  asterte 
asterte^. 

67.  Some  impersonal  verbs :  him  deyned  15620,  him  falles  (= 
opus  est)  4025,  him  gained  536,  him  lakked  10330,  hem  liketh, 
me  lyst  list  lest  lust,  me  liste  ;  me  mette  (=  me  dreamed)  16380, 
but  he  mette  16569,  us  moste  (nohis  opus  est)  12874,  us  needeth ; 
him  oughte  (oportet),  me  rewith  {poenitet),  him  semeth,  him  smerte, 
the  thar  {opus  est  tibi)  5911,  5918,  it  thinkith  me  16264,  him 
thenketh  3615,  thursted  him  15525.  Gower — him  hungreth,  me 
longeth,  him  nedeth,  me  quemeth  {placet),  him  reccheth,  me 
thinketh. 

68.  JS'egative  Yerbs :  Am,  nam  nys  nas  nere  ;  Have,  nath  nadde 
nad  ;  "Will,  nylle  nyl  nolde ;  "Wot,  nat  not  noot  nyste  nysten. 

1  Contractions:  ps.  present  indica-  feet  subjunctive;    pp.  past  participle, 

tive  singular,   ppl.    the  same  plural ;  These  are  not    Prof.   Child's    abbre- 

imps.   and  impl.   imperfect   indicative  viations.     Chaucer  and  Gower  are  not 

singular  and  plural ;    inf.   infinitive  ;  distinguished,  and  references  are  omit- 

p-s.  present  subjunctive ;  ims,  imper-  ted. 
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Advekbs. 

69.*  Anglosaxon  Adverbs  have  commonly  in  the  positive  degree 
the  termination  -e,  and  this  termination  is  preserved  in  Chancer 
and  Gower. 


Ex.  Chaucer — brighte,  clene,  deepe, 
evele,  evene,  faire,  faste,  foule,  harde, 
hye,  inne,  late,  lighte,  longe,  loiide, 
nede,  oute,  rathe,  softe,  sore,  stille, 
swithe,  uun-ethe,  uppe,  wide,  yerne, 
yhke,  yoore.  So :  blyve,  lowe,  pore. 
So  in  Layamon :  clsene,  ufele,  efne, 
feire,  faste,  fule,  harde,  heh^e  (hseh), 
inne  (in),  late,  longe,  lude,  nede,  raj^e, 
softe,  sare,  stille,  swij^e,  unej^e,  uppe 
(up),  wide,  ^eorne,  iliche,  ^eare.  And 
in  the  Orrmulum,  sej^e,  depe,  fasste, 
faj^re,  fule,  harrde,  he^he,  ille,  inne, 


lannge,  late,  nede,  ra]?e,  sare,  swi)7e, 
uppe  (upp),  jeorne.  Gower — clene, 
depe,  dimme,  un-ethe,  faire,  faste,  harde, 
highe,  note,  inne,  ther-inne,  with-inne, 
late,  -liche  a-liche  besi-liche  comun- 
liche  due -liche  even-liche  open-liche 
parfit-liche  prive-liche  un-proper-liche 
sodein-liche  solempne-liche  verri-liche, 
longe,  loude,  oute,  same  pariter,  smale, 
softe,  sone,  sore,  stille,  swithe,  uppe, 
wide,  highe.  So,  alofte,  blive,  lowe, 
smarte,  straite,  wele.  Hailing  halving 
occurs  ii  65,  iii  206,  353,  S56. 


70.  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  of  the  Ancient  ("IiTegular  ") 
Porm.  Compar.  Bet  better ;  snperl.  best,  the  bet,  the  better.  Per 
ferre.  Longer,  the  longer.  More.  N^er,  neer,  neere.  ]^est,  iii  121. 
Lasse,  the  lasse ;  super,  lest.  Compar.  Wers,  worse,  the  werse, 
the  werre.  JVote — ^bettre,  ferre,  longer,  more,  neere,  were  originally 
adj.  forms.  The  following  superlative  forms  are  also  noticeable  on 
account  of  the  e  in  moste,  etc. :  0  firste  moving  4715,  the  moste 
stedefast  9425,  deintevous  9588,  free  11926,  grettest,  lusty  17039, 
the  gentileste  born  7948,  but:  the  fairest  hiewed  16355. 

71.  The  following  Adverbs  have  an  internal  e  (i)  which  is  not 
found  in  Anglosaxon  :  boldely,  fortheward,  needely,  oonely,  softely, 
trewely,  worthily;  redely  ii  198.     So  semely,  rudely,  quytely. 

72.''*  The  following  Particles,  of  various  terminations  in  Saxon, 
have  -e  more  or  less  frequently  in  Chaucer  and  Gower.  Those  in 
Italics  have  also  a  form  in  -s,  see  art.  73. 

Ex.  From  Saxon  forms  in  -an.  hie),  her  heer  heere,  ther  there,  wher 
Chaucer — aboven  above  above,  abow-      where,  nouthe,  ofte  ofte-tyme  oft-sithe 


ten  aboute  aboute,  asondre  asonder 
asondur,  atwynne,  beside,  biforn  beforne 
byfore,  behynde  byhynde,  bynethe, 
bytwene,  by  weste,  henne,  siththm 
siththe  sith  seth,  withouten  withoute, 
by-yonde.  Layamon,  abuten,  abute, 
biforen,  bifore,  bihinden,  bihinde,  &c. 
Orrmulum,  abutenn,  biforenn,  bihinn- 
denn,  &c.  Gower  —  a-boven  a-bove 
above,  a-boute,  a-twinne,  be-hinde,  be- 
twene  betwene  betwen,  -forn  -fore 
a-forn  a-fore  to-fore  tofore  before, — 
-nethe  be-nethe  under-nethe,  -side 
a-side  be-siden  be-side,  sithen  sithe, 
withouten  withoute,  without  i  8  ? — [b). 
Chaucer — betwix  betwixe,  bothe,  eek 
ek  eeke  eke,  evere  nevere,  ever  never 


ofte  sithes,  selde,  soone  eft-soone,  thanne 
thenne  than  thanne,  whanne  whan, 
^Aenw^,  therefore  therfor  wherefore,  tille, 
ynowe ;  welle  1663  should  probably  be 
dwelle  as  in  Tyrwhitt,  but  welle,  wele, 
occur  in  Layamon,  and  wel  is  rhymed 
with  I  fel  (which  possibly  should  be  I 
fele)  2233.  Gower — al-gate^  a-longe, 
a-midde,  a-monge  among  among(e), 
bothe,  efte,  eke  eke,  ferre  fore,  her 
here,  ther  there  there,  wher  wher^ 
where,  nede,  ofte  ofte-time  often-time, 
selde  selden,  sone,  thanne  thenne  than 
then  ?,  whanne  whan,  thenne  =  inde 
whenne=w«(^e  whenne,  therefore,  to- 
warde  toward  toward,  wele,  while 
while  whU. 


(generally  contracted  to  a  monosylla- 

73.*  The  following  Particles,  of  various  terminations  in  Anglo- 
saxon, have  in  Chaucer  and  Gower  the  termination  -es,  -s. 
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Ex.  Chaucer — ageyn  agens  ageins  are,  his  thonkes,  here  thonkes,  1628, 

agenst  ageinst,   algates  algat^    algate  2109,  2116,  his  willes  5854.     Gower — 

^Igat  ?,  amonges  among,  amyddes,  in  ahoutes,  algates,  amiddes,  amonges,  he- 

the  middes  of    16534,   hysides,   elles,  sides,  elles,  nedes,  ones,  thries,  twies, 

hennes  hens  thennes  whennes,  needes,  un-ethes,  up-rightes,  -wardes  to-wardes 

ones,  synnes  syns  sins  syn  sin,  thries,  after- wards  afterward,  whiles  whiles, 

togideres,   towardes,   twyes,  unnethes,  for-the-nones,   now-on-daies,  now-a- 

whiles     while    whil,    now -on- day  es,  daies,  his  thankes. 
13324,  other  genitives  used  as  adverbs 

Elision  of  FrN'AL  Yowels. 
74.  Even  if  Chaucer  followed  invariable  rules  with,  regard  to 
the  pronouncing  or  suppressing  of  the  final  e,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  be  entirely  made  out  by  examining  one 
single  text  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  which,  though  relatively  a 
good  one,  is  manifestly  full  of  errors.  A  comparison  of  several  of 
the  better  manuscripts  would  enable  us  to  speak  with  much  more 
accuracy  and  confidence.  Tyrwhitt's  arbitrary  text  may  very 
frequently  be  used  to  clear  up,  both  in  this  and  in  other  par- 
ticulars, the  much  superior  manuscript  published  by  Wright.  Still 
the  question  whether  an  e  was  pronounced  would  often  be  one 
of  much  delicacy  (as  the  previous  question  whether  it  actually 
existed  is  sometimes  one  of  great  difficulty),  and  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  counting  syllables  on  the  fingers.  ITo  supposition  is 
indeed  more  absurd  than  that  Chaucer,  a  master  poet  for  any  time, 
could  write  awkward,  halting,  or  even  unharmonious  verses.  It  is 
to  be  held,  therefore,  that  when  a  verse  is  bad,  and  cannot  be  made 
good  anyway  as  it  stands,  then  we  have  not  the  verse  that  Chaucer 
wrote.  But  with  regard  to  the  particular  point  upon  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  it  would  often  be  indifferent,  or  nearly  so,  whether  a 
final  e  is  absolutely  dropped,  or  lightly  glided  over.  Then  again, 
as  not  a  few  gramatical  forms  were  most  certainly  written  both 
with  and  without  this  termination,  the  fuller  form  would  often  slip 
in  where  the  other  would  be  preferable  or  necessary,  much  depend- 
ing on  the  care,  the  intelligence,  or  the  good  ear  of  the  scribe. 
Yery  often  the  concurrence  of  an  initial  vowel,  justifying  elision, 
with  a  doubtful  final  e,  renders  it  possible  to  read  a  verse  in  two 
ways  or  more ;  and  lastly,  hundreds  of  verses  are  so  mutilated  or 
corrupted  that  no  safe  opinion  can  be  based  upon  them.  Such 
verses  as  these  ought  plainly  not  to  be  used  either  to  support  or 
impugn  a  conclusion ;  neither  ought  the  general  rules  which  seem 
to  be  authorized  by  the  majority  of  instances  be  too  rigorously 
applied  to  the  emendation  of  verses  that  cannot  be  made,  as  they 
stand,  to  come  under  these  rules. 

Gower — Unaccented  e  final  may  be  elided  (slurred)  [but  see  above 
p.  342]. 

I.  before  a  vowel  following : 

II.  before  a  few  words  beginning  with  h  : 

1.  before  the  pronoun  he  {his,  him,  her,  hem) : 

2.  before  hath  (has)  and  hast ;  before  have,  except  perhaps  the 
Infinitive  Mood ;  sometimes  before  hadde  (had). 
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3.  before  the  adverbs  now  and  here  {her). 

4.  before  two  or  tbree  words  of  French,  origin,  in  wHcli  h  is 

silent. 
When  one  of  these  words  beginning  with  h  ends  the  verse,  no 
elision  takes  place  before  it. 

The  e  final  of  a  monosyllable  generally  does  not  suffer  elision. 
Elision  seems  frequently  to  be  prevented  by  the  caesural  pause. 

75.  Unaccented  e  final  is  commonly  elided  before  a  vowel  69,  81, 
421,  498,  900,  7294,  7321,  9162,  9700,  12036,  13432,  13701, 
14875,  15000  [and  innumerable  other  instances]. 

76.  Unaccented  e  final  is  elided  before  a  few  words  beginning 
with  h : 

a.  Before  the  pronoun  he  {Ms,  Mm,  hire,  Mr,  hem).  Gower — But 
not  when  these  pronouns  stand  at  the  end  of  a  verse  :  wenende  that 
it  were  he  i  243,  and  in  this  wise  spedde  he  ii  74,  hadde  he  ii  150, 
saide  his  ii  383,  tolde  he  iii  139. 

h.  Before  hath  {has),  and  sometimes  apparently  before  have,  hadde 
{had),  though  with  regard  to  these  last  two  words  the  number  of 
cases  is  not  enough  for  certainty.  Gower — Before  hath  (has  ?)  and 
hast :  before  have,  except  perhaps  the  Infinitive  Mood ;  sometimes 
before  hadde  (had).  N^ot  often  before  have  in  the  Infinitive.  More 
frequently  not  before  hadde.  Hadde  often  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
verse  and  then  there  is  no  elision. 

c.  Before  how  and  her  {heer).  [Exceptions,  both  in  Chaucer  and 
Gower  are  queried,  and  the  readings  are  doubtful.] 

Ex.  to  {a).   Chaucer— 106, 184,  696,  have  i  73,  if  I  for   love  have  i  224, 

949,   1364,   1370,    1483,    3954,    7462,  etc.    Thou  might  the  more  have  i  178, 

10418  and  innumerable  other  cases.  he  thoughte  have  iii  162,  his  lore  have 

Ex.  to  {b).  For  hath,  has  the  Ex.  are  iii  302.     No  elision  at  the  end  of  the 

innumerable,  as:    fortune  hath   1088,  verse:  wolde  have  ii  358,  herte  have 

1492,  15833,  ful  sone  hath  2448,  eelde  ii  50,  shulde  have  iii  139,  i  127,  mede 

hath  2449,  neede  has  4024,  nature  hath  have  iii  88,  yifte  have  i  170,  i  323, 

2760,  3009,  13424,  peple  hath  8869,  mighte  have  iii  24,  wolde  have  ii  211, 

youthe  has  9612,  etc.,  but :  and  now  ymage  have  ii  124. 
so  longe  hath  the  tapp^  i-ronne  3891  ?  For  had,  hadde.    Chaucer — pope  had 

Gower — exceptions:  som(e)  cause  hath  6002,  chirch[e]  had  7318,  sonn^  had 

whereof  it  groweth  i  264,  a  sone  hath  11328,  routhe  had  11573,  w[h]itnesse 

which  as  his  lif(e)  ii  324,  men  sain  that  hadd^  12017,  sorwe  had  1361  ?,  frere 

nede  hath  no  lawe  iii  277,  of  love  hath  had  7315  ?  hert[e]  had  11819  ?,  science 

within  her  warde  ii  354,  (but  in  the  had  12660  bad  reading,   worlde  had 

next  verse:    Phebus  to  love  hath  so  16151  bad  reading.     But:  at  many  a 

constreigned),  which  kinde  hath  and  noble  arive  hadde  he  be  60,  as  Noe 

reson  can  i  366.  hadde  3560,  namly  on  bedde  hadden 

For  have.   Chaucer — so  longe  have  5989,  though  he  no  more  hadde' 9859. 

11144,  herte  have  11352,  sorw^  have  In  Littowe  hadde  54  ?  atte  siege  hadde 

12637  gaude  have  I  13804,  peyne  have  56  ?  Hadde  he  is  sometimes  contracted, 

15527,  couthe  have  9308.   Exceptions :  and  spelled  as  pronounced,    had  he, 

scholde  have   691,   Arcite  have  2260,  hadde,  as :  a  garland  had  he  set  668, 

drinke  have  4918,    frere  have  7716,  319,  351,  in  termes  hadde  caas  325,  54, 

poeple  have  8118,  mighte  have  8560,  578;  Ae  Aa(?c;?e  is  generally  pronounced 

I  schulde  han  15062,  your  tale  have  he  hadde  ( =  he  had  ?)  as  :  fuloftetyme 

be  16285,  schredde  han  8254  doubtful.  he  hadde  the  bord  bygonne  52,  for  he 

Gower — though  I   siknesse  have,  and  hadde  power  218,  85,  642.     Gower — 

longe  have  had  i  6,  but  I  his  grac«  for  he  his  love  had  i  77,  thus  he  which 
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love  had  i  121,  and  of  the  scull<9  had  i 
128,  wherof  the  sone  had  i  285,  the  god 
an  ey^  had  ii  149,  this  Adriagne  had  ii 
308.  Exceptions :  was  hote,  hadde  i 
55,  the  sceptre  hadde  i  179,  wher(e) 
they  the  quene  hadden  do  i  201,  that 
Eome  hadde  ii  196,  a  werre  had  ii 
200,  so  as  the  quene  had  ii  271,  a  sone 
had  ii  302,  victoire  had  iii  165,  which 
love  hadde  iii  364.  Had^nal :  a  werre 
had  i  125,  joie  had  i  167,  time  hadde 
i  219,  a  sone  hadde  i  313,  to  sone 
hadde  ii  4,  no  love  hadde  ii  48,  her 
herte  hadde  ii65,  his  wille  hadde  ii  196. 

Ex.  to  (c).  For  how.  Chaucer — by 
his  clennesse  how  508,  than  wol  I  clepe 
how  3577,  but  of  my  tak  how  4510, 
jugg^  how  may  this  be  5234,  thou  wilt 
algate  wit^  how  7096,  nought  wold  I 
telle  how  11628,  unto  this  philosophre 
how  11865,  me  mette  how  16384,  mette 
a  thing  16598;  wiste  how  1491  inde- 
cisive. Exceptions  :  I  spak  to  him  and 
sayde  how  that  he  6149,  Tyrwhitt,  said 
him  how;  in  myn  office  how  that  I 
may  wynne  7003,  Tyrwhitt,  how  I  may 
moste  winne.  In  the  following  the 
infinitive  should  have  an  w :  to  telle 
how  2823,  dar  I  not  telle  how  14531, 
and  ye  schal  understonde  how  15760. 
Gower — the  elision  is  very  frequent,  in 
the  exceptions  :  if  no  man  write  how 
it  stood  i  4,  and  thoughte  how(e)  it 
was  not  good  i  269,  and  all  the  cause 
how  it  went  ii  122,  we  should  probably 
read  how  that,  a  phrase  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  similar  positions. 

For  /ier=here.  Chaucer — that  sterve 
here  1296,  plight  me  thy  trouth(e)  her 
6591,  bothe  heer  8043,  anoon  for  myn 
ally(?  heer  take  I  the  12225.  Excep- 
tions:   in  erthe  heere   9521,   lordings 


ensample  herhy  15725,  here  ensample 
may  be  pronounced  ensampul  as  in 
5594.  Gower — her  not  final :  we  shall 
befalle  here  i  3,  and  for  to  beare  herof 
i  70,  lo,  sone  her(e)  might  thou  ii  50, 
I  not  what  falle  herafter  shaU  ii  278, 
of  dedely  peine  here  iii  37,  my  sOne, 
herafter  iii  145 ;  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  falle[n],  beare[n],  may  be  read  as 
monosyllables ;  the  other  three  cases 
cannot  be  explained  away,  if  the  read- 
ings are  correct.  Her  =  here  final : 
penaunce  here  ii  43,  saide  here  ii  45, 
alive  here  ii  171,  telle  here  ii  175, 
erthe  ii  269,  i  37,  iii  94,  38,  iii  106, 
etc. 

For  a  few  French  words.  Gower — 
(a)  the  vein[e]  honour  i  11,  for  thilke 
honour  i  261,  cause  honest  ii  9,  of 
armes  thilke  honour  ii  64,  that  love 
honest  ii  78,  of  treble  honour  iii  165, 
of  pees  richesse  honour  iii  273,  may 
never  be  to  loves  lawe  honeste  iii  352, 
but:  which  techeth  thilke  honeste  iii 
141,  but  upon  alle  honeste  iii  272, 
where  the  elision  is  prevented  by  the 
ictus.  {b)  to  feigne  humilite  i  66, 
and  with  low(e)  herte  humblesse  sue 
i  118.  (e)    thilke  horrible  sinne  i 

77,  76,  that  thilke  horrible  sinfull  dede 
i  365.  (d)   dame  Heleine  ii  230, 

quene  Heleine  ii  384,  had  wonne  He- 
leine ii  387,  compare;  after  his  moder 
quene  Eleine  i  276. 

We  find  also  in  Gower :  an  saide  Ha 
ii  320,  and  whan  he  wok(e)  he  saide, 
Ha,  wif(e)  iii  310.  But  saide  should 
perhaps  be  printed  said,  as :  and  said 
Ha,  now  thou  art  atake  ii  338,  or  Ha 
should  perhaps  be  Ah.  We  find : 
receive  til  he  saide  ho  ii  201,  I  woll 
the  tell^  and  thanne  ho  iii  274. 


77.  Except  in  tlie  cases  mentioned  above,  ttere  appears  to  be  no 
rale  tbat  final  e  should  be  elided  before  7i,  as  :  14,  146,  150,  535, 
884,  1015,  1051,  1677,  1820,  2088,  2465,  2711,  3953,  4266, 
4407,  5934,  6035,  6548,  etc. 

78.  It  is  very  probable  tbat  some  liberty  was  allowed  with 
regard  to  elision  of  e  before  h.  A  few  cases  are  added  where  the 
practice  (so  far  as  it  can  be  determined  by  a  very  few  examples) 
seems  to  have  varied,  and  a  few  other  instances,  which,  if  the 
reading  is  correct,  are  exceptions  to  art.  77  :  6034,  6062,  6035, 
6085,  6169,  5599,  2273,  14512,  2369,  2791,  999,  4523,  8139, 
11151,  12039,  17200. 

79.  An  accented  final  e  (including  e  coming  from  Erench  i,  even 
when  the  accent  has  been  cast  back)  is  of  course  not  elided. 

80.  The  e  of  mOnosyUables  is  commonly  not  elided,  except  in  the 
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case  of  tlie  article  tlie  and,  in  Chaucer,  not  in  Gower,  the  negative 
particle  ne. 

81.  The  e  of  the  is  much  more  frequently  elided  than  not,  and 
before  e  almost  invariably.  The  th  is  frequently  united  to  the  fol- 
lowing vrord,  as  also  with  the  verb  the  =  thrive  in  the  forms  :  theek, 
theech,  3862,  12857,  14362.  The  e  of  ne  is  perhaps  less  frequently 
united. 


Ex.  for  the  Chaucer — but  to  the  effect 
1191,  this  is  ^/ieffect  1489,  ^/ienchaunte- 
ments  1946,  1958,  2279,  4570,  etc., 
that  is  bitwixe  ^Aest  6829,  ^Aestat, 
^Aarray  718,  the  absence  1241,  than 
was  ^Aassembe  4823,  3078,  etc.,  in 
which  ^/ioffice  2865,  ^Aymage  14916,  the 
herneys  2898,  of  children  to  thonowc 
9323.  Exceptions :  the  olde  clerkes 
1165,  when  al  the  orient  1496,  up  to 
the  ancle  1663,  on  the  auter  bright 
2427,  only  the  intellect  2805,  of  which 
the  eldest  10344  ?  the  elf-queen  6442, 


the  ende  is  this,  that  he  6652.  Gower — 
no  exceptions  to  the  elision  of  the  noted. 
For  ne  Chaucer — -he  ne  hath  no 
peyne  1321,  alias  I  ne  have  2229,  ne 
abyde  3125,  ne  at  Rome  4710,  prive 
ne  apert  6718,  I  ne  held  me  8694, 
I  ne  have  as  now  11289.  Excep- 
tions :  ne  oynement  633,  ne  of  the 
knobbes  635,  no  herd  ne  hadde  he 
691,  fyr  ne  eyr  1248,  young  ne  old 
3112,  ne  in  noon  other  9963,  in  al  the 
world  ne  hadde  be  15540,  if  that  the 
wynd  ne  hadde  be  lQ5b5. 


82.  The  csesural  pause  frequently  prevents  the  elision  of  final  e. 

Ex.  Chaucer — 

a.  that  on  his  schyne — a  mormal  hadde  he.  388 
this  was  thyn  othe — ^nd  myn  eek  certayn.  1141 
withouten  doute — it  may  stonde  so.  1324 
and  lete  him  stille — in  his  prisoun  dwelle.  1337 
but  how  sche  dide — I  ne  dar  not  telle.  2286 
for  thilke  peyne — and  that  hoote  fuyr(e).  2385 
Some  hadde  salve — and  some  hadde  charmes.  2714 
and  tyl  he  hadde — al  that  night  i-seyn.  4377 
than  that  it  rote — al  the  remenaunt.  4405 
ire  is  a  sinne — oon  the  grete  of  sevene.  7587 
to  stonde  in  grace — of  his  lady  deere.  13276 
if  that  a  prince — use  hasardrie.  14014 
no  longer  thanne — after  Deth  thay  sought[e].  14187 

b.  the  trespas  of  hem  bothe — and  here  cause.  1766 
I  prey  to  God  hir  save — and  susteene.  4580 
for  though  that  I  be  foule — old  and  pore.  6645 
com  forth  my  swete  spouse — out  of  doute.  10018 
in  thende  of  which  an  unce — and  no  more.  13194 
this  Persoun  him  answerde — al  at  oones.  17324 

Gower — 

he  wepte — and  with  wofnl  teres. 
with  strengthe — of  his  owne  might 
supplant  of  love — in  our  waies 
in  the  cronique — as  I  finde. 
kisse  her  eftsone — if  I  sholde. 
with  all  min  herte — I  well  serve, 
though  he  ne  wolde — it  allowe 
and  in  worshippe — of  her  name, 
and  with  spellinge — and  her  charmes 
Jason  bar(e)  croune — on  his  hed(e) 
her  love  is  sone — after  (aft'r)  ago 
with  shame — and  the  nimphes  fledde 
which  kinde — in  her  lawe  hath  set(te) 

83.  Other  vowels  are  occasionally  elided 
[The  examples  cited  225,  294,  423,  929,  1111,  1830,  7285,  9212, 


i  143 
i  236 
i  241 
ii  82 

ii  96  • 

ii  110 

146 

171 

263 

267 

300 

337 
i  268  etc. 

as  in  modem  verse. 


11 
ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 
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9284,   9394,    11669,    13734,   14874,    151 1^  are  almost  all   simple 
cases  of  trisyllabic  measures,  and  similarly  in  Gower,  see  art.  92.] 

Silent   Pinal   E. 

84.  E  final  seems  especially  liable  to  become  silent  when  it  fol- 
lows r.  The  sound  r  is  peculiarly  unstable,  and  most  languages, 
in  their  successive  stages  or  in  their  dialects,  afford  instances  of  its 
being  transposed,  now  standing  before,  now  following  a  vowel,  as 
Saxon  gsers,  graes ;  Ital.  capre,  Eoman  dial,  crape ;  Engl,  iron, 
apron,  spectre,  etc.  In  Wright's  text  of  the  Canterhury  Tales  we 
often  find  the  terminations  re  and  er  indifferently  used,  as  asondre 
5577,  asonder  (ur)  7256,  493.  Of  course  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  to  what  degree,  if  at  all,  the  pronunciation  er  had 
begun  to  prevail  even  while  the  spelling  re  was  retained.  The 
Comparative  Degree  of  Adjectives  is  commonly  spelled  with  er  in 
Chaucer  (see  art.  38),  instead  of  the  Saxon  re,  though  both  forms 
occur;  as  bettre  526,  650,  better  10416,  lenger  332,  lengere  823. 
Kouns  which  anciently  ended  in  -ere,  generally  or  always  end  in 
-er,  as  hopper  4034,  miller  3923,  sleper  16377,  etc.  (see  art.  8). 
We  find  many  Erench  words  spelled  both  with  re  and  er,  as  lettre 
5228,  5229,  5241,  letter  10415,  cloystre  oystrel81,  182,  cloyster 
oyster  7681,  7682;  chambre  1073,  chambur  13145,  tendre  "150, 
9631,  tender  9617,  etc.  We  also  find  the  final  e  of  some  Erench 
words  absolutely  dropped ;  thus  maner  occurs  most  commonly  with- 
out the  final  e,  except  at  the  end  of  averse,  71,  2546  ;  10501,  11737  ; 
ryver  (E.  riviere)  is  rhymed  6466  with  bacheler  (E.  hacheler),  and 
15148  with  deer;  cheer  (E.  chere)  once  1342  with  prisoner  (E.  pri- 
sonnier),  though  commonly  pronounced  cheere.  In  these  cases  ryver 
must  have  been  pronounced  like  our  revere  (ryve-er)  and  cheer 
che-er,  instead  of  ryver-e,  cheer-e,  the  r  being  in  fact  transposed. 
Gower — The  only  cases  which  are  supported  by  instances  enough  to 
make  silent  final  e  of  consequence  are  the  words  Iiave,  here  (their), 
were,  more,  and  the  termination  -fore  (to-fore,  be-fore).  We  have  also 
the  double  forms  comun,  comune  ;  divers,  diverse  ;  here  the  longer 
form  seems  to  be  a  license  for  the  sake  of  rhyme.  The  Comparative 
of  Adjectives  is  always  written  in  Pauli's  text  with  -er  instead  of 
the  Saxon  -re.  Erench  words  are  written  indifferently  with  both 
terminations.  Slight  reliance,  however,  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
editor's  spelling. 

85.  The  only  rule  with  regard  to  e  being  silent  after  r  which 
can  safely  be  made  general,  is  perhaps  that 

e  final  is  silent  in  the  pronouns  hire,  her^  (=  her),  very  often 
spelled  hir,  here  (==  their),  oure,  youre.  Gower — The  e  final  of 
here  (=  their)  is  silent,  that  is,  not  forming  a  full  syllable  ;  whether 
the  letter  was  absolutely  mute,  or  slurred,  or,  in  the  words  ending 
in  -re,  pronounced  before  the  r,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  The  dative 
and  accusative  of  the  feminine  personal  pronoun  often  preserve  the 
Saxon  e,  see  the  forms  hire,  here,  art.  45. 
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86.  E  final  is  in  Chaucer  frequently,  in  Gower  sometimes,  silent 
in  were. 


1966,  6893,  1238,  etc.,  subjunctive 
9483,  10529,  may  be  read :  it  were 
good  tbat  such  thing  were  y-knowe, 
or  :  and  't  were  good  that  such  thing 
were  knowe.  Gower — [17  instances  of 
were,  and  60  of  were  are  cited,  and  the 
last  are  only  a  few  out  of  many.] 


Ex.  Chaucer — were,  indie.  2nd  pers. 
sing.  15866,  15888,  17177;  plural  of 
indie,  18,  26,  59,  81,  2169,  2185,  etc., 
etc.  ;  subjunctive,  584,  877,  1213, 
1216,  14229,  14570,  etc.,  written  wer 
10782,16280  (ner=newer).  Excep- 
tions :  were,  indie.  2nd.  pers.  sing. 
4877,  16718,  pi.  of  indie.  326,  1705, 

87.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  e  final  was  generally 
pronounced  after  r.  It  is  commbnly  in  the  body  of  a  verse,  and  for 
metre's  sake,  that  the  occasion  is  presented  for  dispensing  with  this 
sound  ;  rarely  is  it  dropped  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  though  very  often 
e  is  added  on  that  account  to  words  which  ordinarily  terminate  in  a 
consonant, — or  more  properly  speaking,  of  two  existing  forms,  a 
rarer  one  in  -e  is  often  employed  when  the  rhyme  demands  the 
final  vowel,  as  yer  by  yere  4552,  rhyming  with  lieere.  The  final  e 
of  deere  (ags.  deore)  and  of  clieere  (Fr.  chere)  was  most  distinctly 
pronounced.  We  should  therefore  be  justified  in  inferring  that  the 
final  e  was  pronounced  in  the  following  words  rhymed  with  deere 
and  cheere,  even  if  this  fact  could  not  be  independently  proved,  as 
can  be  done  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  instances  cited. 


Ex.  Chaucer  —  deere  1236,  2455, 
3361,  etc.,  the  only  exception  noticed 
being  7334 ;  with  this  rhyme :  heere 
(adv.)  1821,  3502,  3774,  prayere  2261, 
12184,  yere  8278,  in  feere  4815,  12308, 
steere  4868,  5253,  fi-ere  6881,  13283, 
manere  7207,  8455,  to  leere  7098, 
13277,  chere  8017,  12232,  12310,  ma- 
tiere  8198,  8467,  were  (subj.)  8758,  to 
heere  8963,  cleere  12182,  15066,  beere 
15091,  (to)  appeere  13060.  cheere 
749,  5422,  8411,  8554  (cheer  9889  in 
a  suspicious  line)  ;  with  this  rhyme  : 
heere  7884,  8245,  in  feere  4815,  8989, 
frere  6847,  7739,  manere  140,  10821, 
leere  (verb)  10418,  deere  14739,  14836, 
matere  729,  15409,  to  heere  915,  2900, 
cleere  8655,  9719,  here  6169,  to  re- 
peire  14737,  all  of  which  also  occur  in 
the    former    list.  Similarly,   feere 

2346,  2688,  2932,   7286,  16877,  with 


which  rhyme:  eere  6603,  tere  11206, 
15664,  gere  5220,  there  5222.  Again, 
heere  15036,  and  above,  mth  which 
rhyme:  were  pi.  2901,  15662,  tere 
15664,  there   15037.  Again,    eere 

6218  and  above  ^ags.  eare),  with  which 
rhyme:  were  pi.  8604,  12823,  were 
subj.  17131,  there  7656,  where  7634, 
10629.  Gower — the  examples  cited  in 
arts.  84,  85,  86,  are  the  only  cases  of  e 
silent  after  er,  except  a  few  isolated 
ones,  as :  ther  halp(e)  him  nouther 
spere  ne  shelde  i  125,  for  if  thou  here 
my  tale  wel(e)  ii  340,  he  yav(e)  hem 
answere  (answre  ?)  by  and  by  iii  305. 
It  has  been  observed  already  that  such 
representatives  as  occur  of  the  Saxon 
noun  in  -ere,  denoting  an  agent,  want 
the  final  vowel,  but  none  of  the  few 
cases  that  occur  are  worth  much,  see 
art.  8. 


88.  Less  to  be  relied  on  are  the  following : 


spere  15289,  ags.  spere,  and  there- 
fore:  here  ursus  1642,  were  pi.  2950, 
to  here  4877,  to  dere  Icedere  10554. 

teere  (art.  87)  and  therefore  :  were 
pi.  4954,  11493,  15662,  there  4956, 
were  2nd  pers.  16146,  schere  15542, 
yere  15545,  enquere  9417.  schere 

ags.  sceare  ;  and  therefore  (?)  :  were 
pi.  15544,  yere  15545,  teere  15547. 

gere  ?  ags.  geara,  367  ;  and  there- 


fore :  were  subj.  353,  were  pi.  1017, 
there  5222,  8250.  enquere,  old  fr. 

enquerre,  9406  ?  and  therefore :  en- 
quere 3166,  there  3165.  reguere, 
old  fr.  requerre,  6634  ?  and  therefore  : 
there  6633.  Fynester'e,  Er.  Finisterre, 
410  ?  and  therefore:  were  pi.  409. 

mere  {equa)  543,  mellere  ?  544. 

forbere  3168  myllere  ?  3167. 
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89.^'  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  many  cases  in  which  e  final 
must  have  "been  silent,  or  where  it  is  actually  dropped  after  er. 
Chauntecler  is  most  misspelt  with  -e,  in  the  IN'onne  Prestos  Tale. 
That  it  ought  to  have  no  final  e  appears  from  the  French  derivation 
{Chantecler),  and  from  the  rhymes  her  {tuU)  and  power  (new  fr. 
poueir)  16822,  16830,  also  misspelt  here,  powere. 

Ex.  her^ferre  1424,  here  ursus  2060,  baner,  beere,  bere,  cbambre,  deer^,  fer^> 

bere/^ro  8760,  were  vestiri  ^1 0)2,  swere  frere  (often  frere),  maner,  swere,  swer. 

jurare  11101,  12076,  all  rhymed  with  See  art.  72  for  the  double  forms  :  here 

the  pronoun  here  hire.     So  :   answere,  her,  there  ther,  where  wher,  evere  ever. 

90."^'  With  regard  to  final  e  after  ir,  ar,  or,  ur,  it  does  not  appear 
to  he  more  frequently  silent  in  such  cases  than  after  other  letters, 
except  in  sire  and  more.  Gower — E  final  is  sometimes  silent  in 
-fore  and  more.  We  find  two  forms  sire  and  sire  =  sir,  correspond- 
ing to  French  sire,  sieur,  Italian  ser,  sere. 

Ex.  Chaucer — sire  sire,  ire  ire,  bare,  dore,  therefore  therefor  therfore,  foure, 

faire,  spare,  chare  Fr.  chaire,  declare  ??      pure,   vesture.      Gower fore  to-fore 

declare,  haire,  peyre,  more  mor  more,  and  -fore  to-fore  be-fore  a-fore,  more 

pore  pore,  bifore  byfore,  sore  sore,  dore  oftener  more. 

91."^'  A  considerahle  number  of  cases  will  now  he  given  of  e  silent 
after  other  letters  than  r  without  any  attempt  to  explain  the  fact. 
Many  words  of  French  origin  are  spelt  in  Chaucer  sometimes  with 
a  final  ce,  sometimes  with  s.  Gower — The  only  important  instances 
of  silent  e  final  are  the  word  have  and  some  forms  in  -ee  (se).  JS'ote- 
worthy  instances  of  e  final  silent  after  other  consonants  than  those 
already  mentioned  are  veiy  few.  Ey  noteworthy  instances  is  meant 
cases  in  which  a  final  e,  that  by  general  laws  should  be  sounded,  is 
required  by  the  metre  to  he  silent.  Some  of  the  apparent  exceptions 
can  he  explained  away.     A  few  cannot. 

Ex.  Chaucer — e  silent  after  I,  m,  n :  fonde,    woode,    lowde,    bruyd'  —  by- 

alle,  halle,  tale,  telle,  helle,  felle,  welle,  quethe,      mirthe,      rewthe,     trouthe, 

fele,  mele,  wele,    soule,   mylle,    myle,  youthe.         e  silent   after  s  (c)  :  nose, 

pyle — dame,   madame,   name,  clayme,  prose  [the  reference  466  is  erroneous] 

deme,    come,  welcome,  some,  tyme —  clennesse    besynes    goodnes    lewednes 

pan',  regne,  clene,  begynne,  none,  sone,  worthines,  goddesse,  blis'   blys',   wise, 

goune.  e  silent  after  iv,  y :  dawe,  cheese,    suppose,   these    thise,   prayse, 

schrew',  trewe,   bowe,    crow',    ynowe,  pres'  Fr.  presse,  nobles'— grace,  force 

trowe,  widow',  morwe,  joye,  weye.  but  force  in  the  same  line  3910,  prince, 

e  silent  after  p,  b,  v :  helpe,  felaw-  malice,  place,  Constaunce  Constaunce. 
schipe,   worschip,   hope,    pope,    have,  experience  experiens,    plesaunce 

save,  ave,  receyve,  leve,  give,  geve,  lyve,  pleisauns,  norice  noris,  pacience  paciens, 

stryve,  love,  grove.         e  silent  after  k,  sentence  sentens,  force  fors,  solas  solaas 

g,    ch '.     sake,   seeke,   biseke,   speke —  solace  solace,  allaas  laas  lace  trespace, 

mariage,    viage,    visage,    age,    tonge,  trace  trays  harnays,  face  faas,  preface, 

bringe,  sege — speche,  wreche,  chirche.  [In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  e  here 

e  silent  after  t,  d,  th,  besides  the  cited  may  have  been  an  e  introducing 

final  e  of  the  imperfect  indie,  of  simple  a  trissillabic  measure  of  no  injury  to 

verbs,  which  is  as  often  silent  as  pro-  the  metre,  see  art.  92.]     Gower — e  is 

nounced  [unless  the  -ed,  for  -ede  be  generally  silent  in  have  except  at  the 

read  -'de,  and  the  point  is  doubtful] :  end  of  a  line,  but :    ne  have  whan  I 

hate,   bete,  gete,  mete,  swete,    herte,  spak(e)  i  296,  ye  have  thilke  vice  ii  55, 

scherte,  might',  sight'— forbede,  dede,  have  non(e)  i  295,  be  so  they  have  i 

heed',  lede,  rede,  steede,  ende,  fynde,  316,  have  routhe  i  47,  and  (infinitive) 

kynde,    lynde,     holde,     house-bonde,  i  94,  170,  iii  222,  702.     The  infini- 
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tives  and  the  plural  forms  of  ttie  indica-  to  us  through  the  Fr.  bourse  ;   it  has 

tive  and  subjunctive  may  have  origin-  dropped  the   ^,  like  Swed.  and  Dan. 

ally  been  written  haven ;    so  written,  h'ors^  and  Germ,  hors,  which  is  found  as 

the  word  might  perhaps  have  been  con-  well  as  horse.        helpe  help  8  cases  to 

tracted  at  pleasure  into  a  monosyllable.  helpe  9  cases  ;  2  queue  and  27  queue, 

e  is  in  a  few  words  of  Latin  origin  2  sight  and  6  sighte,  3  food  and  5  or  6 

silent,  or  absent  where  it  might  be  ex-  fode,  1  time  ii  167  but  elsewhere  al- 

pected  after  c,  s :  grace,  rhymes  with  ways  time,  1  nede  i  155  but  elsewhere 

encres,  old  Fr.  a-crois  ii  392,  grace  i  9,  always  nede  :    3   spede   and   about   3 

etc.,  Boniface,  Morice,  Moris  =  Maurice,  spede,  2  I  rede  and  elsewhere  rede,  etc. 

force,  rhymes  with  hors  ii  392,  fallas  [These  cases  all  require   examination 

Fr.  fallace  rhymes  with  was,  iii  158  :  by  manuscripts,    and    the    remaining 

avarice  ii   290   avarice  ii   127,   purse  doubtful  cases  are  therefore  not  cited 

purs,  this  word  derived  from  Middle  here.] 
Latin  bursa,  probably  does  not  come 

92.  For  conyenience  sake  the  final  e  in  tlie  above  citations  has 
been  treated  as  silent.  It  is,  however,  a  question  which  may  be 
called  at  least  a  difficult  one  to  so]»v^e,  whether  the  e  in  many  cases 
was  absolutely  dropped,  or  only  slightly  pronounced.  In  very 
many  lines  the  verse  would  be  equally  agreeable,  whichever  of  the 
two  should  be  done  ;  in  some,  the  verse  might  be  fuller  to  a  good 
ear,  if  the  e  were  slightly  sounded  ;  in  some  this  sound  would  dis- 
turb the  metre. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  exceptions  might  disappear  on  a 
comparison  of  manuscripts,  but  very  many  would  doubtless  remain. 
The  vowel  appears  to  be  most  frequently  silent  after  the  liquids, 
after  w  and  v,  t,  d,  and  s.  Some  of  the  most  noticeable  words  are 
the  pronouns  Jdre^  here,  oure,  youre;  the  verb  were;  thew  sire,  more, 
alle,  tymo,  sone  (filius),  trowe,  have,  give,  love,  sighf,  woode,  hliss\ 

Possibly,  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  this  matter  is,  that  the  final  e 
might  be  dropped  freely,  as  in  modern  German  verse,  as : 

das  Erst'  war'  so,  das  Zweite  so. 
der  begehrt  jede  liebe  Blum'  fiir  sich, 
und  diinkelt  ihm  es  war'  kein'  Ehr', 
und  Gunst  die  nicht  zu  pflucken  war'. — 
hat  er  so  aller  Treu',  so  aller  Lieb'  vergessen. 

&c.,  &c.  — (Goethe's  Faust.) 

Of  course  we  are  not  authorized,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, to  drop  the  superfluous  e  and  indicate  the  omission  by  an 
apostrophe. 

CoKTRACTIOlirS. 

93.  The  e  in  final  er  is  very  frequently  elided,  especially  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  e  final  would  suffer  elision.  [Most 
of  the  instances  cited  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
trissyllabic  measures.  The  words  and  a  reference  to  the  line  in 
Chaucer  are  here  added,  when  the  words  begin  with  a  capital 
they  occur  in  the  lists  given  in  both  papers,  when  they  are  in 
small  capitals  they  occur  in  the  Gower  papers  only,  and  no  re- 
ferences are  given.]  addee.  After  162,  343,  527,  anger  12847, 
answer  1325,  begger  252,  better,  chambee,  coper  13236,  delyver 
84,  Ever  Never  50,   345,   1824,   9963,   1262,  8020,  8027,  9605, 
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9618,  10077,  10078,  Fader  5613,  fether  2146,  fynger  7472,  hinder 
v.,  LENGEE,  LETTER,  LEVER,  maner  9755,  MONSTER,  nedder  9660, 
neyther  9413,  9962,  ofter  16914,  other,  over  11967,  persever  5730, 
silver  82,  631?,  sober  7484,  somer  396,  sowter  3902,  suster,  tender, 
thunder,  togider  826,  water  402,  3815,  13244,  Whether  1103, 
15415,  9407,  15341,  wonder  12531. 

94.  The  vowel  is  elided  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  syl- 
lable-m.  Chaucer-,  mooten  232,  weren  1282,  comen  803,  riden 
827,  prisoun^  ]231,  faren  1263,  wepen  1593,  bringen  5384,  risen 
10697,  y-comen  14908.  Gower :  shulden  i  76,  wolden  i  79,  treten 
i  250,  geten  i  339,  vengen  i  345,  stonden  i  364,  woman  ii  46, 
wepon  ii  306,  rehercen  iii  19. 

95.  The  third  person  singular  of  the  Present  Indicative  ends 
commonly  in  -eth,  not  seldom  in  -th.  "When  the  form  -eth  is  used, 
the  e  is  often  elided.  C/i^w6?^r  .*•  answereth  1622,  thenketh  cometh 
1645,  cometh  8033,  14196,  makth  5318,  7415,  spekth  5646,  clap- 
pith  7166,  lyveth  7944,  takith  8178,  loveth  8246,  8247,  spedith 
9801,  bereth  10949,  to-breketh  12835,  abideth  14396.  Gower: 
speketh  i  64,  maketh  i  68,  156,  wepeth  crieth  i  120,  kepeth  i  126, 
leseth  i  305,  eteth  diinketh  iii  39,  taketh  cometh  iii  280,  ariseth 
iii  342. 

96.  Miscellaneous  contractions.  [Most  of  these  are  cases  of  tris- 
syllabic  measures.]  Chaucer:  purchasyng  322,  schirreve  361  (?), 
parisshe  451,  496,  parisch[e]  493,  benedicite  (bencite)  2117,  5823, 
5862,  7038,  7166,  7752,  9211,  12556,  we  may  therefore  infer  a 
lacuna  in  1787,  certeynly  2761,  candel  5916,  so  candlestick  (canstick) 
in  Shakespeare,  1  Henry  lY.  3,  1,  speech  36  (Guest  I,  54:  canstick  in 
the  quartos),  litel  7256,  vanyssh  10642,  widow  14920,  (similar  forms 
though  not  contracted  are  sorwe  1456,  wilw  2924,  morw  9622,) 
woldist  15431,  wicked  16909,  this  is  an  unusual  contraction,  but 
by  no  means  unparalleled,  compare  nalced,  Crashaw,  ed.  Tumbull, 
p.  123.  Gower— b\\AQ  i  136,^  quarrel  ii  223,  devil  iii  203,  dis- 
tempred  i  281,  heved  iii  117,  376,  augst  iii  121,  370,  Sortes  (So- 
crates) iii  366.     Benedicite  is  not  contracted  i  48. 

97.  Cases  like  the  following,  in  which  contiguous  words  are 
blended,  are  not  common  in  Chaucer,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  correctness  of  the  lines  :  at  his  (at's)  295,  and  a  ('n  a) 
56,  I  ne  (I  n')  766,  endure  it  (endur't)  1093,  whethir  it  (wher't) 
9841.  Contractions  of  the  various  kinds  noticed  in  arts.  93-97  are 
on  the  whole  not  so  frequent  in  Chaucer  as  in  Shakespeare  and 
Milton :  see  very  numerous  examples  in  Guest's  English  Rhythms 
B.  I.  C.  III. — Gower.  Contiguous  words  are  not  often  blended,  but 
some  cases  occur :  fall  it  (fall't)  ii  380,  it  is  (it's)  iii  348,  I  have 
(I've)  ii  61,  that  is  (that's)  iii  247. 


1  The  real  division  of  the  measures, 
indicated  by  italicising  the  even  mea- 
sures, in  this  hue,  seems  to  be  :  i-fet- 
er'd  in  his  prisounybr  evQx'  more. 

2  Pauli  reads  :  yet  in  the  bible  this 


name  is  bore,  but  Harl.  MS.  3490, 
3869,  7184,  and  Soc.  Antiq.  MS.  134, 
all  read  his  for  this,  giving  a  regular 
elision. 
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97a}  Accent.  Many  words  of  Prench  origin  have  two  accents ; 
sometimes  on  the  final  syllable,  or  the  penult ;  sometimes  thrown 
further  back  as  in  English.  So  also  with  nouns  of  Saxon  origin  in 
-ynge,  -yng  (see  art.  17)  and  felawe  felaw  (see  art.  18).  Gower — 
Many  words  of  French  origin  have  a  variable  accent :  the  same  is 
occasionally  true  of  native  words.  The  eliding  of  final  e  often 
causes  the  accent  to  be  thrown  back,  [or  rather  conversely?]. 
Proper  names  of  Latin  origin  have  generally  the  French,  or  foreign, 
accent :  Cesar  iii  366,  Medea  ii  212,  Gower  iii  373,  Eneas  Anchises 
ii  4,  Aprille  ii  327.  [The  list  of  words  is  here  given  in  alphabetical 
order  with  single  references,  a  capital  initial  (when  the  word  is  not 
a  proper  name,  and  in  that  case  an  italic  capital  initial)  points  out 
that  the  word  is  in  both  lists,  small  letters  in  Chaucer  and  small 
capitals  in  Gower  only.] 


Achilles  ii  62  Achilles  ii  58 

ANSWERE  i  96  ANSWERE  iii  305 

Apollo  ii  366  Apollo  ii  367 

Aprille,  Averil   1,  'April  4426 

Arcita  (?)      [6128  'Arcita  2258 


Arcite  1114 
AYElN  i  81 
bataille  990 
benigne  520 
colour  i  225 
COMUNE  i  20 
Cresiis  16245 

DAUNGER  i  331 

discord  8308 
discret  8286 
EcHATES  ii  260 
ENVioOs  i  171 

FELAW  i  170 
FOREST  ii  68 
Fortune  917 
Grisildes  8108 
honest  14972 
honour  15697 
Jason  ii  251 
Labotir  14874 
lady  i  332 
Leo  iii  121 
LOVERS  i  64 


'Arcite  1154 
ayein  iii  61 
batail  2099 
benigne  8287 
colour  i  133 

COMUN  i  7 
CrEsus  1948 

DAi)NGER  i    331 

discret  520 
EcHATES  ii  262 
ENVIOUS  i  172 

FELAW  i    171 
FOREST   i    119 

Fortune  927 
Grisildes  8086 
honest  246 

Jason  ii  250 
Labour  8093 
LADY  i  332 
Leo  iii  120 
LOVERS  i   175 


MANERE   i    96 
MATERE    i    343 

mellere  544 
nature  11 
iVoe  3534 
PASSAGE  i  223 
Plato  19376 
povert  4519 
POVERTE   i   357 
POWER  i  345 
prayer  2269 
prisoun  1177 
puRPos  i  134 
rancour  8308 
regne  15697 
Resoun  37 
REVERS  i  239 
servise  2489 
squyer  79 
SUPPLANT  i   239 
tresor  15697 
Feniis  1906 
Vertue  4 
victorie  2241 
VISAGE  i  237 
WORTHY  i   107 
yeman  6962 


mXner  i  4 

MATER  i    146 

meller  3923 
nature  1080 
NoQ  3539 
PASSAGE  i   237 
Plato   13381 
povert  6749 
povERTe  i  355 
POWER  i  341 
preyer  2423 
prisoun  1087 
PURPOS  i  238 


Resoun  1768 

REVERS   i    167 

servise  122 
squyer  1500 
StJPPLANT  i  239 

Fenus  1920 
Vertu  1438 
victorie  874 
visAGe  i  227 
WORTHY  i  226 
yeman  101 


Gower — At  this  point  it  is  proper  to  say  that  in  all  likelihood 
some  troublesome  forms  in  Gower  are  to  be  explained  as  simple 
licences.  Such,  very  probably,  are  the  causes  of  the  singular  of  the 
Imperfect  of  Complex  Yerbs  which  have  an  e  (art.  54).  So  when  the 
vertu  ii  38,  187,  is  stretched  to  vertue  i  7,  18  :  when  the  preposi- 
tion for  is  made  to  rhyme  with  hore  ii  59,  the  pronoun  min  with 
mine  ii  130,  the  noun  men{e)  (Fr.  moyen)  with  lene  ii  351,  (if  thou 
well)  hethought  with  nought  iii  357,  (I)  sigh  with  eye  iii  370,  oxes 
(elsewhere  oxen)  with,  foxes  ii  63,  perhaps  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 

been  put  wrongly  among  the  miscella- 
neous notes,  and  it  is  therefore  re- 
stored here  to  its  proper  place. 

24 


1  This  is  numbered  99  in  Chaucer, 
and  97<J  in  Gower,  where  the  art. 
numbered  99  in  Chaucer  is  said  to  have 
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say  is  that  a  clumsy  poet  has  taken  an  extraordinary  liberty.^ 
Such  shortening  of  words  as  pusillamite  for  pusillanimite  ii  12,  25, 
iii  210,  Climestre  for  Clyteninestre,  Methamor  for  Metamorphoses, 
is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  ignorance  ;^  so  Agamemon,  Nanplus 
for  Nauplius,  &c.  The  vowels  are  not  infrequently^  freely  treated 
in  the  rhymes :  e.g.,  minde  ende  ii  23,  67  ;  ende  kende  (i.e.  kinde) 
iii  120,  nine  peine  ii  261,  seen  eyen  iii  18  ;  say  see  iii  31,  wit  yet; 
fell  hill,  men  kin  ii  158,  iii  211,  280,  kenne  senne  (i.e.  sinne)  ii  309, 
spedde  hadde  ii  191,  deth  geth  (i.e.  goth  i  345,  Sax.  gae^),  ii  303  ; 
i  220,  247 ;  piche  suche  iii  312,  &c. 

JMlSCELLAISrEOUS     I^OTES.* 

98.  Lettees.  {a)  Ch  for  the  Saxon  c  (k)  before  or  after  e,  i,  occurs 
in  several  cases  where  the  modem  English  has  retained  the  primi- 
tive sound,  (b)  Saxon  ^  is  changed  to  w  both  in  Chaucer  and 
Gower  instead  of  y,  t,  as  in  modern  English,  and  to  y  where  we 
have  retained  y.     (c)  Th  is  dropped  after  t  or  changed  to  i  in  con- 


1  [Sometimes,  not  always,  we  may 
say  that  an  editor  has  been  careless. 
The  following  is  the  reading  of  these 
passages  after  Harl.  MS.  3869. 

Tho  was  Jje  vertu  sett  a  bone,  i  7 
In  whom  Jiat  alle  vertu  duelle]?.  i  18 
That  j^ing  which  I  trauaille  fore 

0  in  good  time  were  he  bore,  ii  59 
For  certes  if  fche  were  myn 

1  hadde  hit  leuere  j^an  a  myn 
Ofgold.  iil30 

For  fo  wel  can  \er  noman  slyke 

Be  hym  no  be  non  oj^er  mene 

To  whom  Daunger  wol  zive  or  lene 

Of  )>at  Trefor  he  ha)»  to  kepe.  ii  351 

Mi  fone  if  you  be  wel  be]70ght 

This  tonchej?  j^ee  for  jet  it  noght.  iii  357 

And  taken  hiede  of  ]?at  I  fyhe 

Wherinne  anon  myn  hertes  yhe 

I  caste,  iii  370 

Wherinne  anon  in  ftede  of  Oxes 

He  let  go  zoken  grete  foxes,  ii  63] 

2  [Yet  Gower  had  certainly  read 
Ovid  in  the  original,  and  shews  by  his 
headings  and  his  Vox  Clamantis,  that 
he  could  write  Latin.  Some  of  the 
errors  are  certainly  due  to  the  scribe  ; 
others  may  have  been  Anglicisms  com- 
parable to  our  Ovid,  Horace,  Virgil, 
Tully,  Pliny.] 

3  [The  interchange  of  e,  (?,  short  is 
common  in  Chaucer,  and  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  {ij  e),  supra  pp.  250,  272. 
The  following  are  these  passages  ac- 
cording to  Harl.  MS.  3869. 

Ne  mihte  I  lete  out  of  my  mende 
Bot  if  I  Jjoghte  vpon  ]?at  hende.  ii  23 
The  whos  knyhthode  is  jit  in  mende 
And  fchal  be  to  j?e  worldes  ende.  iL  67 


Ne  to  non  o])er  ])ing  J^ei  fyhen 
Bot  hire  which  to  fore  here  yhen 
Was  wedded  ])ilke  fame  day.  iii  18 
Sche  fib  no  schip  fche  fih  no  barge 
As  ferfor]?  as  fche  mihte  kenne 
Ha  lord  fche  feide  which  a  senne 
As  al  ]?e  world  fchal  after  hiere 
Vpon  ])is  woful  wo?«raan  hiere    [ii  309 
This  worj^i  knyht  ha]?  don  and  wroght. 
Bot  as  we  rede  )>at  he  fpede 
The  which  hir  lordes  befant  hedde 
And  jjervpon  gate  non  encrefT.  ii  191 
That  it  be  ferm  wi]?  led  and  pich 
Anon  was  made  a  cofre  such,  iii  312 
l^ine  peine,  should  be  ttyne  pyne,  see  p. 
253.     For  say  sey  there  is  a  deletion 
in  Harl.  3869,  but  Harl.  7184  reads— 
Lo  J^us  mi  fader  as  J  seie 
Of  lust  )>e  which  miny  he  hath  feie.  iii  31 
The  rhyme  de])  ge]>  occurs  in  aU  the 
passages  in  Harl.  3869.] 

*  Of  these  Prof.  Child  says :  Chaucer 
— The  purpose  of  this  paper  being  to 
do  something  towards  ascertaining  the 
forms  of  words  used  by  Chaucer  (in- 
cluding inflections),  the  notes  upon  that 
subject  are  intended  to  be  complete,  to 
the  extent  of  the  information  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  one  text  employed.  Not 
so  with  the  Miscellaneous  Notes,  sub- 
joined to  the  others.  Gower — It  may 
De  observed  that  the  subject  of  the 
article  [memoir]  is  really  concluded  at 
art.  ^1a.  The  miscellaneous  notes 
which  follow  contain  a  few  things 
noticed  in  passing  which  may  on  some 
occasion  be  useful ;  but  they  are  purely 
incidental,  and  do  not  profess  to  be 
complete.     [In  this  re-arrangement  of 
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tracted  forms,  and  in  Gower  ags.  d  is  retained,  wliere  we  have 
changed  to  the  aspii^ate  dh^  spelt  th.  {d)  The  letters  r  and  s  were 
unstable  in  the  older  English,  and  subject  to  frequent  metathesis. 
In  the  transition  to  modem  English  these  letters  have  changed  their 
position  more  than  once  in  some  words.  Goiver — {e)  If  is  reinforced 
by  b  or  p,  n  changed  to  m  before  p,  n  not  yet  reinforced  by  <?  as  in 
English  and  s  reinforced  by  t^ 


Ex.  {a)  Chaucer  and  Gower — seche 
=  seek  786,  7537,  7539,  i  290,  ii  190, 
193;  recche=reck  1400,  5911,  reccheth 
i  168,  ii  284,  wirclie  =  work  2761,  wor- 
clien  i  166,  ii  142,  thenche  =think  3253, 
schenche  =  skink  i  263,  yliche*  liche  = 
like  7797,  10376,  lich,  liche  i  118,  136, 
258,  265,  besi-liche  ii  3,  even-liche  ii 
179,  etc.,  now-ly;  ich=ik,  I,  10037, 
and  in:  theech  12857,  14362.  So 
rubriche  =  rubric,  Fr.  rubrique  5928. 
Chaucer— On  the  other  hand,  k  is  often 
preserved  where  we  have  ch,  as,  biseke 
=beseech  7251,  etc.  Gower — Saxon  c 
{k)  not  changed  to  t  as  in  modern  Eng- 
lish :  make  =  mate  i  45,  112,  367.  cc 
changed  to  tt  when  changed  to  ch  in 
modern  English,  fette,  ags.  feccan  = 
fetch  ii  233,  237.  We  find :  chever  = 
shiver  iii  9.  {b)  Chaucer  and  Gower — 
dawes=day,  11492,  i  136,  fawe,  ags. 
feah=fa3gan,  fain,  5802,  i-slawe=  slain 
14271,  16500,  morwe,  ags.  morgen,  E. 
morn  i  186,  205,  wowe,  ags.  wag,  E. 
wall,  wawes,  ags.  wsegas,  E.  waves, 
4888,  i  141,  223,  312;  gerarchie  = 
hierarchy  iii  145  is  old  Fr.  gieraucie, 
Ital.  gerarchia.  wiltow=  wilt  thou, 
woltow  1546,  6422,  hastow  =  hast  thou 
3534,  3538,  11893,  wostow  3544,  slepis- 
tow  4167,  herdistow  4168,  artow  4728, 
hydestow  5890,  schaltow  6998,  atte 
beste  =  at  the  beste  29,  atte  siege  56^ 
atte  fulle  653,  atte  laste  2828,  ate  laste 
i  16,  ii.  345,  377,  atte  boord  10393,  ate 
bord  iii  299,  atte  halle  10394,  etc.,  etc. 
Gower— ididiQx  i  49,  60,  61,  iii  260,  332, 
father  ii  174  is  undoubtedly  wrong ; 
moder  i  104  etc.,  weder  i  112  etc., 
wether  iii  295  is  wrong,  hider  i  70, 
thider  i  186,  whider  ii  21,  gader  ii  293, 
togider  i  324.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have:  rother,  ags.  ro'Ser  =  rudder. 
{d)  Chaucer — berstles,  ags.  bristl,  E. 
bristle,  558 ;  brid,  ags.  bridd,  E.  bird, 


17104;  brast  breste,  ags.  berstan,  E. 
burst,  2612,  2613;  brent  brenne,  ags. 
byrnan  brinnan,  E.  burn,  948,  17161 ; 
carte,  ags.  craet,  E.  cart,  2043  ;  crispe 
(crips,  House  of  Fame  iii  296,  Morris 
5*251),  ags.  cirps  crisps,  E.  crisp,  2167  ; 
crulle,  E.  curl,  81 ;  kers,  ags.  cerse 
cresse,  E.  cress,  3754 ;  thirled,  ags. 
th}Tlod  thyrel,  E.  thrilled,  2712,  (nose-) 
thurles,  E.  (nos-)trils,  559  ;  thridde, 
ags.  thridda,  E.  third,  14251,  threttene 
7841,  thritty  14437 ;  throp,  ags.  thorp, 
E.  -thorp,  -throp,  8075,  8084  ;  thurgh, 
ags.  thurh,  E.  through,  1 098  ;  axe,  ags. 
ascian  acsian,  1349,  12354,  axyngi828, 
aske  3557 ;  crispe,  ags.  cirps  (see  above); 
lipsede,  E.  lisped,  266 ;  clapsud,  E. 
clasped,  275.  Gower — brid  birdi  112, 
113  etc.,  bird  i  206  ;  hunderd  hundred 
ii  92,  249,  381  ;  third  third  i  55,  thritty 
thirty  iii  214,  brenne  burn  i  334,  brent 
i  109;  kerse  cress  \  229,  334;  Adriane 
Ariadne  ii  307,  etc. ;  axe  ask,  i  334,  ii 
222,  etc.  {e)  thombe,  ags.  j^uma,  i 
175,  stempne,  ags.  stcmn  i  312— wim- 
pel,  ags.  winpel,  i  326,  327.— kinled  = 
kindled  iii  96,  compare  kin-d-red  and 
kind,  genus,  which  is  apparently  from 
Saxon  cynn,  not  cynd.  [The  following 
is  from  E.  Matzner,  Englische  Gram- 
matik,  Berlin,  1860-1865,  i  178  :  an 
unmeaning  d  is  added  on  to  a  final  n  ; 
A«w(^  =  servant,  ags.  hina,  old  E.  hyne  ; 
fond,  old  norse  fana,  fatue  se  gerere, 
old  E.  fon,  still  in  Spenser,  and  fond ; 
lend,  ags.  laenan,  old  E.  and  Scotch 
lenen;  round  with  obsolete  roun  in 
Skelton,  Spenser,  and  Shakspere,  ags. 
runian,  G.  zuraunen  ;  sound,  ags.  s.  son, 
old  Fr.  son,  sun,  v.  soner,  suner,  old 
E.  s.  soun,  V.  sounen ;  astound  and 
astonish,  old  Fr.  astoner  mixed  with 
ags.  stunian,  E.  stun,  etc]  lost,  for  ^m, 
ags.  los,  i  147,  238,  ii  186,  277,  but : 
loss  i  270. 


Prof.  Child's  memoirs,  some  of  the 
completeness  of  the  first  part  has  been 
necessarily  sacrificed.  Although  the 
Miscellaneous  Notes  do  not  in  general 
bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  present 


treatise,  they  present  so  much  that  ia 
interesting  to  the  Societies  for  which 
it  has  been  written,  that  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  give  them  nearly 
in  full.] 
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99.  See  97a. 

100.  Syntax  roii  Meastjues,  Ejtnds,  etc.  {a)  Kouns  denoting  a 
substance  measured,  weighed,  or  numbered,  are  not  followed  by  a 
noun  with  ofy  as  in  modem  English ;  but  are  in  apposition  with  the 
noun  denoting  the  measure,  as  in  ags.  sometimes,  and  in  German 
regularly,  (h)  [N'ouns  denoting  sort  or  kind  are  in  like  manner  not 
followed  by  a  noun  with  of,  but  by  a  noun  in  apposition,  as  also  in 
German.  (c)  Things  numbered  are  put  in  the  singular  after 
numerals  as  in  German  and  ags.  {d)  Sometimes  numerals  preceded 
by  the  article  a  are  treated  like  nouns,  the  thing  numbered  being 
put  in  the  plural  number,  but  still  without  a  preceding  of,  compare, 
a  few  pears,  a  great  many  men,  a  dozen  books. 

Ex.   {a)  a  peyre  dys  (Gr.  ein.  paar      thousand  score  i  176,  a  thousand  del(e) 


"Wiirfel)  4384,  14038,  a  peyre  plates 
2123  ;  a  barrel  ale,  G.  eine  Tonne  Bier, 
15379,  a  hotel  hay,  G.  ein  Bund  Heu, 
16946  ;  a  husshelwhet  7328,  4310,  half 
a  quarter  otes  7545  ;  the  heste  galoun 
wyn  16956,  a  morsel  bred  15920. 
{b)  a  maner  deye,  G.  eine  Art  Milch- 
frau,  16332,  a  maner  sergeant  8395,  so 
3681,  11742,  11745,  no  maner  wight 
71,  2546,  a  maner  kindei  88, 123,  what 
maner  name  i  206,  such  a  manner  wise 
i  342,  what  manner  thing  ii  142,  what 
mestir  men  1712,  no  kyn  monay  14749. 
(c)  syn  thilke  day  that  she  was 
Beven  night  old  16359,  this  fourtenight 
931,  thritty  winter  he  was  old  14437, 
15545,  7233,  a  child  of  twelf  month 
old  14895,  foure  yer  8487,  8612,  13445, 
twenty  winter  age  ii  226,  of  eigh(te)tene 
winter  age  i  102,  withinne  seven  winter 
age  i  267,  ii  266,  of  nine  hundred  winter 
old(e)  ii  265,  of  thre  yer(e)  age  ii  22, 
of  twelv(e)  yer(e)  age  ii  68.  So  after 
numerals  preceded  by  u  :  of  an  hundred 
winter  age  ii  343,  of  a  ten  yer(e)  age  ii 
17,  a  thousand  winter  (tofore,  after)  i 
267,  ii  266,  a  thousand  yer(e)  ii  9,  a 


i  295.  The  ags.  use  of  winter  for  year 
is  to  he  noticed,  and  also  the  of  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  ags.  gen.  in  old 
of  nine  hundred  winter.  Night  and 
winter  (ags,  niht,  winter)  have  com- 
monly the  plural  like  the  singular  in 
ags.  (instead  of  nihta,  wintra),  but  this 
is  not  a  pecuUarity  of  inflection  ;  it  is  a 
consequence  of  a  principle  of  sjntax. 
Year  (ags.  gear)  might  have  the  plural 
like  the  singular,  at  any  rate  ;  still  the 
cases  cited  are  fair  instances  oif  the  rule. 
Fortnight  (fourtenight  931)  has  become 
a  compound  noun,  and  so  has  twelve- 
month (a  twelve  moneth  653),  but  these 
forms  properly  come  under  (c)  and 
(d).  (d)  a  seven  bushels  14186,  a 
twenty  bookes  296  (Tyr.  the  right  read- 
ing), a  twenty  thousand  freres  7277, 
Tyr., hir  maistres  clepeth  ivommen  a gtet 
route,  and  up  they  risen,  a  ten  other  a 
twelve  10697,  a  thousand  times  i  330,  a 
a  fewe  yeres  iii  246,  seven  yeres  ii  9 ; 
according  to  the  same  principle :  a 
certein  frankes  14745,  a  certein  yeres 
15663,  a  certeyn  o/ conclusions  3193,  a 
certeyn  gold  14815. 


ten  mile  i  209,  a  thousand  sithe  i  160,  a 

101.  Genitive  Case,  (a)  Some  genitives  are  employed  as  adverbs. 
(h)  The  genitive  sign  is  not  annexed  to  a  compound  phrase  as  in 
English,  {c)  The  genitive  of  names  of  persons  and  titles  of  books 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  nominative  in  Chaucer,  and  in  Gower  the 
genitive  case  of  classical  proper  names  is  frequently  so  used ;  Gower 
also  declines  classical  proper  names,  a  custom  still  in  use  with  some 
oldfashioned  Germans. 


Ex.  {a)  his  thonkes  1628,  2109,  here 
thonkes  2116,  his  willes  5854,  needes 
1171,  7887,  etc.  {b)  the  wyves  love 
of  Bathe  =wife  of  Bath's  love  9046, 
my  modres  Ceres  soule  =  my  mother 
Ceres' s  soul  10139,  Goddes  sone  of 
hevene  =  God  of  heaven's  son ;  in  Vestes 
temple  the  goddesse  ii  157,  the  kinges 


daughter  of  Cecile  i  104,  235.  (c) 
Cerces  1949,  Judicum  15532,  Encydos 
16845,  Sibeles  ii  265,  Sibele  ii  166, 
Cereres  and  Ceres  ii  168,  Circes  iii  49 
etc.,  Echates  ii  260,  Spercheidos  ii  261, 
the  temple  Apollinis  ii  366,  that  he 
wolde  upon  knighthode  Achillem  sue 
iii  212  Achilles  nom.  same  page,  Del- 
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boram  hath  Abel  take  iii  277,  Dehor-  Judeam  ii  191,  Ephesim  iii  335,  Thel- 
anom,  same  page ;  till  they  Pentapolim  machum  ii  54,  Thelmachus  iii  60 ; 
have  take,  and :  for  Pentapolim  iii.  341,       Methamor  for  Metamorphoses  i  55. 

102.  Dative  Case,  {a)  After  t&  he,  with:  wel  2111;  wo  1015, 
14421,  10892,  353,  bygoon  11628,  5338,  schapen  1394,  loth  1839, 
lef  14175,  loth  488,  11903,  lever  295,  16955.  I^B.  him  hadde 
lever  3541,  8320,  have  I  lever  11672,  15379.  (h)  After  verbs  of 
motion  as  in  Saxon  :  goth  him  3434,  4060,  13622,  14748;  went  hir 
4213,  9653,  13038;  rydeth  him  1693,  stacked  him  8401,  hy  the 
13223  ?,  styrt  hir  3822  ?  {c)  After  other  verbs  :  dreden  hem  12252, 
falleth  Him  5524,  stele  hem  =  from  them  4008,  us  thoughte  786. 

103.  Peesokal  PnoNOUisrs.  Me  for  I,  once,  1810  ;  his,  gen.  of  it, 
6726,  7838,  it  am  I,  as  in  ags.  and  German,  1462,  1738,  3764, 
5529,  14625  ;  he  in  the  sense  of  one,  indefinite,  in  the  Persones 
Tale;  he,  she,  redundant  with  proper  names  6225,  9594,  16880, 
5360,  9608,  9912,  10564,  6080,  9242,  9247,  16627,  etc.  Both  (as 
in  German)  follows  and  does  not  precede,  the  genitive  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun,  as  :  here  bothe  lawes  4641,  etc. 

104.  Kelative  ajstd  Inteerogative  PEONomirs.  («)  That  is  fre- 
quently used  in  conjunction  with  the  pronoun  he  so  that  both  ex- 
press only  the  relative  pronoun :  that-he  44,  that-his  2712,  14915, 
that-him  3430,  without  the  personal  pronoun  12164,  oon-his  4691. 
Compare  Mrs.  Gamp's  "a  lady  which  her  name  is  Harris,"  ''she 
being  in  liquor,  which  I  thought  I  smelt  her. "  {h)  Which  fre- 
quently has  the  signification  of  what,  what  sort  of,  like  welch  in 
German  :  which  a  miracle  2677,  which  they  weren  40,  2950,  3611, 
5621,  6875,  10896,  11754,  16065.  {c)  Which  that,  the  whiche  that 
is  used  for  which  in  the  prose  tales,  (d)  What  is  used  for  whyy 
like  Latin  quid,  German  was  :  184,  1382.  {e)  Wliat  is  used  in  an 
indefinite  sense  (like  German  etwas,  was)  wite  ye  what  ?  =  wissen 
Sie  was?  10305,  17014;  so  apparently,  at  first,  in  the  colloquial 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  (Ich  will  Ilmen  was  sagen)";  but  the  emphasis 
put  on  the  what  shews  that  it  is  not  now  regarded  as  indefinite, 
[compare  German,  Das  sag',  ich  Ihnen].  (/)  Whoso  is  frequently 
used  in  the  sense  of  if  any  one,  743,  4615,  9890,  13903.  {g) 
Gower — As  who  saith  =  one  might  say,  so  to  speak,  i  268,  ii  131. 

105.  iNDEFrNriTE  Peonout^s.  {a)  Peculiar  uses  of  one  7587,  11046, 
8088,  11499;  iii  189,  i  201,  ii  70,  ii  159,  259,  iii  327;  we-  also 
find :  in  all  this  world  ne  mighte  be  a  gladder  woman  then  was 
sche  iii  51.  one  =only  iii  231,  all  min  one  i  45,  all  him  one 
i  148,  iii  285,  178.  {h)  Peculiar  use  of  ought,  like  the  German 
etwa  =  perhaps  :  can  he  ought  telle  a  mery  tale  or  tweye  ?  12525. 

106.  Peefixes.  The  prefixes  for-  (German  ver-,  Lat.  per-,  con-) 
and  to-  (Germ,  zer-,  Lat.  dis-)  have  not  lost  their  force  in  Chaucer 
and  Gower. 

Ex.  Chaucer — forpyned  1455,  fordo  trode,  forslowith,  forsluggitth,  forlesith, 

1562,  14538,  fordrunken   3122,  4148,  forletin,    all    in    the   Persones    Tale, 

forthinketh  9780,  fordrnye  10723,  for-  6^oM/-er  — forstormed  i  160,  forblowe  i 

fered    10840,    forbrosed    16100,    for-  160,   fordoth  i  266,   forgnawe  i  326, 

kutteth  17272,  forkerveth  17272,  for-  forwept  ii  15,  forwaked  ii  15,  forshape 
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ii  100,  forcast  ii  167,  fortrode  ii  330,  topulled  i  61,  todrave  ii  330,  toswolle 

forthenketh  ii  276,  forslouthcn  ii   190,  ii  50,  tothroweth  iii  268,  toclef  iii  296, 

forsmite  iii  308,  fordrive  iii  330,  for-  tobrcke  iii  334,  tobreken  ii  74,  torof(e) 

juged  iii  192,  forlain  ii  234,  forworth  iii  296,  etc.— bedecked  i  81,  bebled  i 

iii  10,  forswey  iii  224.     Chaucer— to-  183,  beflain  iii  183,  beshineth  iii  242, 

hewen  2611,  toscbrede  2611,  tobroken  bereincd  iii  126,  besnewed  iii  51,  be- 

2693,  toskatrid  7551,  totore  12563,  to-  knowe  iii  10. 
breketh  12835,  totere  13889.    Gower— 

107.  Negative  Sentences.  Chaucer  and  Gower  follow  the 
Anglosaxon  practice  with  regard  to  negatives,  which  was  (like  the 
Greek)  not,  as  in  modem  English,  to  negative  the  copula  only,  but 
to  give  a  negative  character  to  as  many  words  as  were  susceptible 
of  being  thus  affected.  Two  negatives  are  perhaps  more  common 
than  one,  and  verses  can  often  be  restored  to  good  metre  by  re- 
storing a  ne  which  had  been  dropped:  ne — nought  74,  nys  no 
1124,  nas  no — nolde  552,  never — no — ne — no  71,  nas  no — ^ne  no 
7874,  no — ne  nil  no  8522,  neyther — ne  noon — ne  noon — never — 
nolde  9964,  etc.  JBut  =  only,  takes  a  negative  as  in  Saxon  and 
vulgar  modem  English :  I  nam  but  deed  1124,  nyshut  Fersones  Tales. 

108.  Vauious  Pahticles. 


all  altbougb  ii  160. 

alonge  on  along  of  because  of  ii  22 
96,  121,  310. 

as  witb  tbe  fundamental  meaning  of 
considering,  with  respect  to,  so  far  as 
concerns,  is  employed  by  Chaucer  and 
Gower  in  various  shades  of  distinctness 
and  strength,  decreasing  to  insigni- 
ficance. A  similar  loose  use  of  as  is 
now  reviving : 

as  in  so  litel  space  87,  as  now  (Ger. 
als  dann?)  887,  7899,  12872;  so, 
5623,  7557,  8370,  8282,  244,  7947, 
9671,  6055,  3297,  3385,  6947,  7107, 
6979. 

as  in  supplicating  phrases  is  often 
absolutely  redundant,  2304,  2319,  3172, 
3775,  5773,  6642,  7253,  7883,  8761, 
11201, 11371,  13581 ;  and  also  in  7196. 
In  like  manner  so  is  redundant  in  one 
instance  10772. 

as  is  used  as  a  relative  in  this  one 
case;  there  may  be  more,  but  others 
have  not  been  noted :  his  hundred  as  I 
spak  of  now  1860. 

as  intensive  =  Latin  quam  ;  as  blive 
=  immediately,  not  very  different  from 
our  as  quick,  ii  266,  313;  als  swithe 
iii  306,  als  faste  i  55,  also  faste  ii  132, 
156;  also  blive  iii  49.  a?s=  as:  for 
als  moche  i  51,  als  fer  as  i  89,  132,  als 
well  as  ii  203,  379,  iii  19. 

as-that  inasmuch  as,  seeing  that, 
quippe  ;  as  he  that  i  245,  ii  325,  as  ye 
that  ii  322,  as  she  whiche  ii  336. 

at-after  after  :  mete  iii  41,  63.  Still 
used  in  the  north  of  England.  I  do 
not  find  the  combination  in  Saxon,  but 


as  set-foran   occurs,  set-after  probably 
existed. 

by  about;  tel  I  by  this  men,  by 
wommen  17120. 

by  of  time  as  Germ,  bei ;  by  olde 
daies  i  67,  by  olde  tide  ii  132,  by  the 
brode  sunne  iii  255,  by  the  morwe  242, 
by  thritty  mile  ii  195,  by  times  seven 
i  138,  by  that  =  because  that  i  226. 
[Compare  (modern)  betimes,  by  day- 
light, by  the  morrow.] 

erst  than  before,  1568,  14077,  erst 
without  than  8212  ;  er  than  12827. 

ever  among  still,  continually,  i  149, 
195,  ii  15,  iii  303,  328;  ever  in  on{e) 
iii  28,  29. 

Jirst  then  before  1157. 

forth  with  with,  i  194,  209,  216,  ii 
67,  154. 

how  that  however  that,  although ; 
how  that  iguoraunce  be  moder  of  alle 
harm,  certis  negligence  is  the  norice 
Fersones  Tale. 

in  aunter  if  if  haply  i  19  ;  =  ^^s^,  i 
344,  ii  147. 

into  until,  mydethi  117,  now  ii  278, 
iii  188. 

in  with  within  9818,  10216,  9268. 

long  on,  ags.  gelang,  along  of,  because 
of,  12850,  12858.     See  alonge  on. 

noon  no  =  not:  or  non  11090,  14492, 
12544,  i  230,  342,  iii  322,  etc.  _ 

nought  forthy  nevertheless,  iii  365. 

of  representing  the  ags.  gen.,  foryete 
of  i  157,  nedeth  of  i  272,  he  thonketh 
God  (dat.)  of  his  miracle  i  210,  iii  273, 
lefte  of  ii  207,  they  drad  him  (dat.)  of 
vengeaunce  iii  321,  pray  of  iii  350,  of 
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whom  I  mene  iii  301,  302,  touchend[e] 
of  i  19.  In  the  following  the  reason  of 
the  of  is  not  quite  so  clear  :  call[e]  of = 
by  the  name  of  ?  ii  331,  of  love  to  spede 
ii  33,  i  331,  love  spede  i  334,  336,  of 
that  shall  spede  iii  241,  of  which  to 
done  ii  175,  iii  353.  I  that  lawe  obeie 
of  which  that  kinges  ben  put  under 
ill7. 

of  by,  Fr.  par;  of  that  i  1,  of  knight- 
hode  ii  157,  of  drinke  iii  4,  etc.,  etc. 

of  that  because,  why  {puree  que),  i  56, 
157,  161,  etc. 

other  or,  9157,  10697, 13730,  13731. 

other  while — other  while  aWore — ^A.- 
A-ore  ii  104. 

outher — either  either— or  1595, 1596; 
outher — outher — or,  13077,  13078. 

that  with  imperative  =  Fr.  que,  en- 
treaty; that  ye  not  discover  9816,  ne 
that  thy  tale  mak^  us  for  to  slepe 
7890(?)  ;  that  foule  him  falle  ii  318, 
that  it  were  do  iii  182. 

ther,  tho  relatively,  where,  when : 
172,  224,  249,  7042,  8696,  10812, 
ther(e)  my  lady  is  ii  372,  tho  this  man 
iii  324,  336,  etc. ;  theras  ii  107,  there- 


upon ii  136.    rCompare  Icelandic  j^ar.] 

till  to,  unto  12234,  1480,  7348,  iii 
98,  209,  370. 

to  unto,  representing  ags.  and  Lat, 
dat. ;  to  nature  obey  i  291,  i  288, 
thilke  man  obeie  i  247,  serve  to  love 
ii  50,  thonke  unto  i  210,  I  thonke  God 
ii  94,  renounced  to  heaven  iii  46,  to  the 
houndes-like  i  261. 

unto  mxixl  1146,  5211. 

untoward  toward  :  iii  127. 

up  upon,  6727,  up  a  couche  ii  132, 
up  amendement  ii  373. 

uppon  on;  uppon  he  hadde  619;  = 
after  the  manner  of;  and  she  upon 
childehod  him  tolde  i  2]  9. 

yea — nay,  yes — no.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  forms  of  the  affirma- 
tive and  negative  particles  insisted  on 
by  Sir  T.  More,  is  not  observed  by 
Gower :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  his 
custom  to  use  yea  and  nay  exclusively 
in  answer  to  affirmative  questions,  and 
yes  and  no  in  answer  to  negative  ques- 
tions: hast  thou  ben?  ye  ii  20,  hast 
thou  nought  ?  ye  i  60,  i  201,  206,  308, 
ii  275,  349,  iii  24,  274,  281. 


109.  Ceetai]^  Peculiab,  Pheases. 


at  min  {thin,  her)  above.  This  singular 
phrase  seems  to  signify,  greater  than  I 
am  (she  is)  at  present,  in :  as  though  I 
were  at  min  above  iii  9,  as  though  she 
were  at  her  above  ii  212  ;  in :  and  how 
they  were  at  her  above  ii  378,  perhaps, 
they  bore  themselves  as  if  superior  to 
what  they  really  were ;  in  :  thou  might 
not  come  at  thin  above  of  that  thou 
woldest  not  acheve  ii  32,  the  meaning 
is,  thou  canst  not  make  thyself  master 
of  what  thou  wouldst  achieve. 

can  thank  scire  gratias,  savoir  gre : 
1810,  3066,  i  393,  i  17. 

do  cause  make,  2398,  2623,  16427, 
ii  29,  iii  94,  =  cause  to  be,  Germ,  lassen, 
15638,  10075.  Let  do,  10360,  13588, 
ii63,  208,  i  191. 

gan  as  an  auxiliary  to  form  an  im- 
perfect tense  :  she  gan  falle  ii  381,  385, 
etc. 

gesse  think,  as  in  New  England  ;  in 
Persones  Tale,  ii  11,  59,  368,  iii  180. 

go  walk,  Germ,  gehen  ;  ride  or  go 
2254,  9964,  7 175,  go  walkid(?y-walkid) 
7360  ;  go  ne  speke  iii  3,  5,  etc. 

hadde  lever  had  rather,  f  aimer ais 
mieux,  ich  hdtte  lieher,  i  295,  ii  211. 
levest  wolde  be  i  96,  ii  46,  i  96 ;  I 
wolde  rather  ii  94.  /  had  rather  seems 
to  be  an  imitation  of  I  had  lever;  when 


the  phrase  came  into  use  is  not  known 
to  me. 

life  being,  person,  iii  264,  253 ; 
lives  creature  =  living  creature,  2397, 
8779,  ii  14. 

many  on{e)  many  a  one  i  5Q,  ii  313. 

moon  masculine  as  in  ags. :  the  mone 
of  silver  has  his  part  ii  84,  iii  109  ; 
but :  ne  yet  the  mone  that  she  carie 
ii  112 ;  go  tak(e)  the  mone  ther  it  sit 
i  86. 

much  great,  moche  496,  more  2826, 
moste  897 ;  more  feith  iii  326,  more 
delit  iii  335,  moste  joy  iii  8,  care  iii 
254. 

nale  alehouse  6931. 

past  participles  used  adverbially, 
Germ,  er  Jcommt  geritten ;  ride  amaied 
i  110,  goth  astraied  ii  132,  iii  175, 
goth  astray,  same  page ;  stonden  mis- 
beleved  ii  152.  He  cam  ride  i  53,  ii 
45,  170,  where  ride  looks  more  like  the 
infinitive  than  like  the  participle  ;  cam 
ridend,  pres.  part,  ii  180,  47  ;  and  lefte 
hem  both[e]  ligge  so  ii  150,  is  another 
extraordinary  case  of  the  use  of  an  in- 
finitive. 

schal  owes,  is  bound  to,  12590, 
11062?  More  distinctly  in  the  sense 
of  owes,  if  the  reading  is  correct,  and 
there  is  no  ellipsis,  in  Court  of  Love, 
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the  famine,  the  gold  ii  1 35,  the  heven, 
the  helle,  the  God  iii  177,  187,  etc. 

these  curiously  used  somewhat  like 
the  Latin  iste^  but  in  a  fainter  sense  : 
6142-3,  12587,  10961,  10962,  12995; 
art.  104,  iised  somewhat  like  Latin 
ille,  these  olde  wise  i  300,  62,  63 ;  iii 
161,  iii  246. 

time,  these  expressions  are  somewhat 
remarkable ;  within  a  monthe  day  ii 
27,  within  two  monthes  day  ii  100, 
sometime  a  (ags.  on)  yere  iii  349. 

wear  on,  upon,  wear  6141,  660. 

who  was  who,  4299. 

world,  worldly  lot,  worldly  happiness, 
6055,  i  116,  126,  323,  ii  249,  304,  313, 
iii  152, 170. 

298,  etc.,  as  thou  might  of  to-fore  rede 
=  rede  of  tofore  iii  342,  of  gold  that 
I  the  mantel  tok(e)  =1  toke  the  mantel 
of  gold  ii  368,  but  al  this  wo  is  cause 
of  man  =  man  is  cause  of  al  this  wo 
i  34,  to  reule  with  thy  conscience  =  to 
reule  thy  conscience  with  i  50,  to  rocke 
with  her  child  a  slepe=to  rock  her 
child  asleep  with  i  196,  o  dampned 
man  to  helle  =  0  man !  damned  to  hell 
i  189,  on  dales  now=now-a-days  ii  59, 
in  perles  white  than  forsake  =  than,  in 
white  pearls,  forsake  ii  335,  the  kinges 
doughter  Lamedon=the  daughter  of 
the  king  Lamedon  ii  375. 

111.  Ellipsis  {a)  of  the  relative  pronoun,  (J)  of  the  personal 
pronoun  when  subject,  {c)  of  he,  and  other  verbs,  after  shall,  {d) 
of  have,  {e)  of  it,  (/)  of  to  before  the  infinitive,  {g)  of  with,  but 
note  that  the  instrument,  etc.,  are  expressed  in  ags.  with  the  abl. 
either  with  or  without  the  preposition  mid  =  with,  and  that  Gower 
may  have  used  the  old  construction,  (h)  of  other  prepositions. 

Ex.  (a)  there  was  non  auditor  [that]       [be]  i  15,  222,  ii  39,  iii  88,  190,  351  ; 

I  wot  never  whider  I  shall  [go]  ii  21, 
that  they  with  him  to  Tharse  sholde 
[go]  iii  327,  which  wepte  as  she  to 
water  sholde  [turn]  iii  260,  and  what 
she  sholde  [become,  come  to]  she  was 
alrad  iii  321,  [compare  German,  du 
sollst  dahin  ;  wohin  muss  ich  ?'\  {d) 
he  wold  hir  [have]  bent  anoon  3347. 

{e)  ner  [were  it  not  for]  gingling  of 
the  bellis  162S0,  nere  myn  extorcions, 
I  might  not  lyven  7021.  (/)  now 
is  tyrae  [to]  wake  al  night  3672,  he  was 
worthy  [to]  have  his  lif  6627.  {g) 
thing  which  he  said  [with]  his  owne 
mouth  ii  310,  iii  155,  fightend,  [with] 
his  owne  hondes  slain  i  90,  made  cloth 
[with]  her  owne  hand  ii  83,  190,  204, 
i  346,  351,  iii  305,  where  he  [with]  his 


131  (Morris  4-5) :  for  by  the  feith  I 
shall  to  God. 

sight  in  a  peculiar  American  (?)  use  : 
a  wonder  sight  of  flowers  i  121. 

slyde  go  by :  let  slyde  7958,  iii  61. 

sworn  sworn  the  contrary  :  although 
'we  hadde  it  sworn  1089-1090,  6222, 
8279-81, 12609  (?)  though  al  the  world 
had  the  contrary  swore  10639,  1668. 

the  def.  art.  with  abstract  noun : 
thexperiens  5706,  10112  (?),  experi- 
ens,  without  the  article,  5583.  A  fre- 
quent Gallicism  in  Gower :  the  man 
Vhomme  ii  186,  the  men  les  hommes 
i  9,  the  mankinde  le  genre  Itumain 
iii  1,  thexperiens,  the  speche,  the 
blisse,  the  trouthe,  the  word,  the  derth, 

110.  Peculiar  Oeder  of  Words 

repenting  folk  of  here  folies,  Tale  of 
Melibeus ;  digne  fruyt  of  patiences, 
but:  workes  worthy  of  confessioun, 
both  in  Persones  Tale,  lerned  men  in 
lore  14389,  wrap  in  me  14151,  that  I 
of  woot  5441,  that  I  of  have  sayd  7827, 
upon  he  hadde  619,  with  kempe[d] 
heres  on  his  browes  stowte  2136,  on  to 
see  3247,  ground(e)  litarge  on  12703, 
al  that  a  man  bilongeth  unto  9333,  to 
quyte  with  the  knightes  tale  3121,  hele 
with  your  eyen  10246,  10955,  13079, 
and  many  cases  in  Gower.  Of  his  visage 
and  seeth  the  make  =  and  seeth  the 
make  of  his  visage  i  367,  so  iii  52,  ii 


cowde  on  him  wynne  596,  and  in  a 
purs  of  silk  [that]  heng  on  his  schert 
9757,  a  pyn  [that]  stant  in  his  ere 
10630,  he  sent  after  a  clerk  [that]  was 
in  the  toun  13555 ;  unto  the  park 
[that]  was  faste  by  ii  45,  etc.,  so  :  men 
beseche  [what]  his  will  is  ii  25.  (i) 
us  thoughte  .  .  .  and  [we]  graunted  786, 
this  thing  was  graunted,  and  [we]  oure 
others  swore  .  .  .  and  prayden  813,  ye, 
false  harlot,  hast  [thou]  ?  4266,  ye, 
schal  [he]?  10138;  it  thought  her 
fair,?  and  [she]  saide  here  ii  45,  slain  I 
have  this  maide  Thaise  and  [she]  is 
begrave  iii  325,  he  was  rebuked  of  hem 
and  [they]  saiden  ii  150,  etc.  (c) 
that  is,  or  shal  [be]  whil  that  the  world 
wol  dure  1362  ;  it  is  said  and  ever  shal 
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owne  body  lay  ii  198,  iii  208.  {h)       owne  liad  ii  236,  for  in  tlie  plit(e)  [in] 

I  not  what  thing  it  may  amounte  [to  ?]       which  I  the  finde  iii  354,  perhaps  mere 
ii  191,  194,  etc.,  he  no  childe  [of?]  his      carelessness. 

In  an  appendix  Prof.  Child  refers  to  the  following  among  other 
lines  as  illustrating  his  observations,  the  numbers  under  112  refer 
to  the  articles,  the  others  to  the  lines:— 129,  85  19  69.  230,  60  69 
bQa.  456,  89.  610,  53«  60.  673-4,  19  12.  822,  55  17.  956,  53^5 
4  60.  1221-3,  16  19  4  60  50.  1299,  91«  91c  95.  1612,  89  91c 
60.  1616,  58J  365.  1805,  85  19.  2306,  19.  2521,  535.  2807,  60 
4  53^.  2960,  14  4  61.  3699-3700,  30  29  32  19  58rt^.  4049-50, 
385  52c.  4052,  ^ba.  4300,  2.  4649,  59.  5590,  91«  86  85.  5859, 
56  3  61,  5947,  91c  90  3  91c.  7017,  48  60.  7026,  34  58  3. 
7593-4,  7  30  16  11  565  60  14.  9475,  30  32  20  19.  11843, 
35«   33.    12221,   53^    35c   15   29.    12621    585  22.    12991,    85   90 

71.  14861,    10   86  565.    15037,    69    19  725.    16421-2.   22  40   73 
22    60.     JS^early  eveiy  line  will  be  found  to  furnish  examples. 

The  wonderful  industry,  the  acuteness  and  accuracy,  of 
Prof.  Child  could  not  have  had  justice  done  to  them,  without 
inserting  the  above  full  account  of  his  memoirs.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  eventually  himself  put  these  papers,  en- 
riched with  the  results  of  an  examination  of  those  MS.  which 
the  Chaucer  Society  is  now  publishing,  into  a  more  accessible 
form,  as  they  ought  to  be  studied  by  all  students  of  Chaucer 
and  of  the  English  language  of  the  xiv  th  century. 

It  now  remains  to  add  the  references  to  the  words  in  arts.  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  29,  30,  31,  64,  69, 

72,  73,  89,  90,  91.  These  are  an^anged  below  alphabetically,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  orthography  of  the  word  cited,  if  it  is  still  in 
use  in  the  xix  th  century.  This  is  placed  first,  with  a  capital  if 
found  in  both  the  Chaucer  and  Gower  IMemoirs,  in  small  letters  if 
in  Chaucer  only,  in  small  capitals  if  in  Gower  only.  The  word  is 
preceded  by  *  if  it  occurs  in  the  list  of  exceptions,  by  **  if  it  is  also 
only  found  in  an  oblique  case  in  the  Chaucer^  and  then  few  or  no  re- 
ferences are  given ;  by  f  if  it  is  an  adjective  or  participle,  by  \  if  an 
indeclinable,  by  §  if  of  uncertain  origin.  If  the  word  is  not  now  in 
use  the  roman  word  is  omitted,  and  the  article  begins  with  the 
number  usually  following  the  fii'st  word.  This  number  refers  to 
the  art.  in  both  the  Chaucer  and  Gower  Memoirs  in  which  (or  in 
the  notes  to  which)  the  word  is  to  be  found,  and  on  referring  to 
that  number  in  the  above  account,  the  category  under  which  Prof. 
Child  places  the  word  is  readily  seen.  JN^ext  comes  the  spelling  as 
found  in  Wright's  Chaucer,  or,  if  the  word  is  not  there  found,  in 
Pauli's  Gower,  printed  in  Italics,  with  this  exception,  that  when  a 
final  e  is  there  written  but  for  any  reason  not  pronounced,  it  is 
replaced  by  an  apostrophe.  This  deviation  from  Prof.  Child's  system 
of  notation,  which  has  been  followed  in  the  preceding  account 
of  his  system,  has  been  adopted  here,  because  by  this  means  all 
written  c's  will  have  to  be  pronounced,  and  the  index  will  be  made 
conformable  to  the  illustration  in  Chap.  YII.     After  the  spelling 
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of  the  MSS.,  the  word  in  roman  letters  give  the  Saxon  original,  and 
an  acute  accent  {^)  after  any  shews  that  it  is  a  fonn  in  Lagamon, 
but  a  ( °  )  that  it  occurs  in  Orrmin.  Then  follow  the  references  to 
the  lines  in  Wright's  Chaucer,  or  to  the  volume  and  page  of  Pauli's 
Gower,  a  final  accent  {^)  showing  that  the  word  cited  is  final  in  the 
line  quoted.  Several  of  the  references  in  the  memoirs  are  omitted, 
especially  to  the  imperfect  Gower  text,  and  for  oblique  cases.  Many 
of  the  Chaucer  references  have  been  verified,  and  all  been  compared 
with  the  original  memoirs.  Additions  in  brackets  are  generally 
by  the  present  writer,  and  the  other  observations  are  either  in 
the  precise  words  used  by  Prof.  Child,  or  their  equivalents.  Many 
words  in  other  articles,  besides  those  enumerated  above,  have  been 
inserted,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  reader  to  turn  to  the 
proper  article,  and  for  these  the  above  information  is  not  given,  and 
no  references  are  added. 

Thus  the  articles  ''abbess,  About,  against,  algates^''''  are  to  be 
read  as  follows  : — 

"abbess,"  modern  form,  found  in  the  Gower  memoir  only  (in- 
dicated by  the  small  capitals),  "19"  mentioned  in  art.  19,  ^'  ahhesse^^ 
form  in  Pauli's  Gower  at  "iii  337,"  vol.  iii,  p.  337,  "Prench" 
derived  from  the  Prench. 

X  Indeclinable ;  "  About,"  modem  spelling,  the  word  being  found 
in  both  memoirs  (indicated  by  the  capital),  "72"  in  the  72nd  art., 
^^  ahowten,^''  the.  spelling  in  Wright's  Chaucer,  "  abutan"  Anglo- 
saxon  form,  "  3645"  line  in  Wright's  Chaucer  in  which  the  spelling 
abowten  occurs;  ^^ ahoute^''  another  spelling  with  e  pronounced  oc- 
curring in  Wright's  Chaucer,  "  892'  "  line  892  last  word  indicated 
by  the  accent  ('),  "2191  3554  4146,"  and  also  in  these  lines 
but  not  as  the  last  word,  "  ahout^  "  the  same  spelling  as  before 
but  with  the  ^  not  pronounced  "2187"  occurring  in  line  2187, 
"  art.  73  "  the  word  is  also  referredto  in  art.  73,  under  the  form 
" ahoutes,''^  in  which  it  occurs  in  Pauli's  Gower,  " iii  162'"  vol.  iii, 
page  162  last  word  ( ' )  in  a  line. 

%  Indeclinable,  "against,"  modern  form,  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Chaucer  memoir  only  (indicated  by  the  absence  of  capital),  "73" 
at  art  73,  "  ageijrC  the  form  in  Wright's  Chaucer;  " ongean,  agean 
togeanes"  Angiosaxon  forms,  "  agaein'  ageines'  agenest'"  forms  in 
Lagamon  (indicated  by  the  acute  accent),  "  onngsen"  onn58eness°  " 
forms  in  Orrmin  (indicated  by  the  °),  &c. 

\  Indeclinable.  "  72,  73"  referred  to  in  art.  72  and  art.  73,  not 
existing  in  the  xixth  century,  indicated  by  having  no  word  in 
Eoman  letters  preceding  these  figures;  ^^ Algates,''^  occuring  in 
both  memoirs,  indicated  by  the  initial  capital,  the  spelling  in 
Wright's  Chaucer,  "7096,  7393,  13024"  at  these  lines,  ''algaf 
assumes  the  form  algat  with  e  elided,  "573,  7619"  in  these  lines, 
"algat  (?)"  the  form  algat  which  is  doubtful,  "14422"  in  this 
line,  and  ^' algate^^  occurs,  "i25"  in  Pauli's  Gower  vol  i,  p.  25, 
*' [always]"  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  always  added 
when  the  word  is  obsolete. 
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Poems  of  Words  in^   Chafcee,  and   Gower  Referred  to  in^ 
Professor  Child's  Memoirs. 

See  the  Explanation  of  the  Arrangement,  pp.  377-8. 


ABBESS  19  flZiJ^ss^  iii  337     French 

JAbout  72  abowten  abutan  3645,  ahoute 
892'  2191  3554  4146  about'  2187, 
art.  73  aboutes  lii  162' 

JAbove  72  aboven  on-,  a-,biifan  53  2771 
7297,  above  1802'  1905'  5789'  abov' 
2029  3213 

t29  a-cale  a-cele  iii  296'  [a  cold] 

[Accent]  art.  97« 

*  ADDER  5  nedder  adder  nsedre  iii  118 
ii  72  260 

[Adjectives]  art.    29  to  44. 

ADVENTURE  19  adventure  ii  236,  art. 
108  in  aunter  if  [if  haply]  French 

[Adverbs]  art.  69  to  73. 

Jagainst  73  ageyn  ongean  agean  to- 
geanes  ajsein'  ajeines'  a7;enest'  onn- 
38en°  ounjaeness''  66  4812,  agens 
ageins  1511  8046  8787  \OZl\,agaynes 
10199,  agenst  ageinst  8196  13597 

*age  91  ag'  13445 

Jalas  91  allaas  new  French  las  2391 

alder  17  aldir  alor  air  2923 

Ale  9  ale  ealu  ealo  343  669  13736  3130' 
13730'  i  294' 

+73  Algates  7096  7393  13024  i  102, 
algaf  573  7619,  dlgat{?)  14422,  art. 
72  algate  i  25  [always] 

Jalike  69  ylike  yliche  gelice  7797  7812 
8630 

*tAll  30  alle  call  all  al'  alF  alle°  1247 
1686  2704  4586  9623  13589  14015 
14472  &c  al  7057  12613  12599  14091 
14246  14376,  art.  91  alV  210,  348  779 
937  946  979  4541  &c  alther  aller 
[of  all]  art.  44 

:}:all  108  [although] 

Alms  4  almesse  telmsesse  allmess°  4588' 

JALOFT  69  72  alofte  ii  103'  i  234' 

fAlone  29  alloone  9200  9435  14256' 
14707'  is  from  the  ags.  definite  form 
ana  =  solus,  ii  293 

J  along  72  alonge  ii  22',  art.  108 

am  103  it  am  I 

JAmidst  73  amyddes  -middan  -middes 
amidde'  amidden'  2011  10723  16215 
in  the  middes  (of)  16534,  art.  72 
amidde!  ii  58'  119' 

JAmong  73  amonges  gemang  imong' 
amang'  amang°  9902  14639,  among 
6534,  art.  72  amenge  ii  22'  310' 

t64  -and  old  form  of  the  present  par- 
participle  awaytand  7634,  lepand 
7739,  touchand  7872 


ankle  9  ancle  ancle  1662 

[Anomalous  Verbs]  art.  0)5 

Answer  12  answar  andswaru  answare' 

anndsware°    6492,    art,    89    answer' 

9744,  art.  11  answere  i  96'  97  146' 
Ape  3  ape  apa  3933  7046'  13241'  15396' 
appear  87  appeere 
19  Arclte  1579  1582  &c.  ArcW  1147 

1357  2317 
Ariadne  98  Adria^ie 
*16  ariste  arist  i  320' where  the  e  final 

is  omitted  in  Pauli  [arising] 
arm  14  arme  earm   158  probably  an 

error,  2918  should  be  armes 
Arrow  4  arwe  arewe  arewe'  arwe'  11424 
ashes  23  assan  asschen  assen  aissches 
ask  98  axe 
as  188  [considering] 
**asp  16  asp  sesp  2923  ? 
Ass  3  asse  assa  asse°  16798' 
Jasunder  72   asondre  on-,  a-,  sundran 

5577,  asonder  7256'  asondur  493' 
AT — above  109 
at— after  108  [after] 
Jatween  72  atwynne  ontweonan  3589' 

13098' 
aught  105  ought 
AUGUST  96  augst 
aunt  19  aunte  5401  French 
AVARICE  19  avarice  ii  127  French 
*ave  91  av'  1491.9  [extremely  doubtful] 
fawaiting  64  awaytand  7634 
awe  7  awe  ege  eje'  ajhe"  656'  16045' 
axe  17  ax  sex  eax  sex'  axe°  2546 
*AXLE  17  axel  eaxl  i  320  (?) 
§BABE  18  babe  old  Swedish  babe,  Ger- 
man bube  ?  i  344 
t§Bad    31    badde    9467    3157'    9482' 

15908'  ii  47 
Bale  7  bale  bealu  balu'  bale'  13409' 
balk  3  balke  balca  bolca  3918' 
*BAND  16  bonde  bend  also  m.  i  102' 
bane  3  bane  bana  bona  bone'  bane'  1099 

1683'  16446' 
*BANK  16  banke  banc  i  164 
*banner  89  baner  French  baniere  980 
BAPTISM  19  baptisme  i  276  French 
*tBare  30  90  bare  bajr  bare'  bar'  8755 

8771'  11884'  12660'  ii  286 
**Barn  14  berne  hern  bserne'  berrne° 

13812'  i  162' 
Be«;.  Ill  [elided] 
Be—,  106 


*  Exceptional.    **  Exceptional  oblique.    +  Adjective.    %  Indeclinable.    \  Uncertain  Origin. 
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*Bean  16  bene  bean  9296  3770'  4514' 
9139'  ii  275' 

Bear  3  here  bera  2144, 1642'  ii  339,  art. 
89  her"i  2060'  [rh.  Aer^=her,  pro- 
bably the  e  was  pronounced  in  here\ 
art.  88 

*bear  89  her'  (verb)  1424  9918  12264 
all  inf ;  2762  imperative,  8760  pres., 
to  here  art.  88 

*  BEARD  14  berde  beard  iii  319 

Beast  19  best  7424  9413  10578  6616' 

heste  i  280  Frencb 
*beat  91  hef  383  [wrong  reference  ?] 
**Bed  14  bed  bedd  bed'  bed°  bedde  i  24 

101'  [all  ex.  in  Chaucer  oblique] 
*BEDE  14  bede  bed  i  208'  [prayer] 
*beech6  5e^cAboce  beoce  12856'  2925? 
bees  23  beon  been  bees 
JBefore  72  90  ^e/bmbeforan  1108  1150' 

1164'  1388  by  fore  379'  3238',  beforne 

14405  bifor'  3602  14995  i  59  117 

*  begin  91  begynn'  17347 

:J:Behind   72   behynde    behindan    3239 

7723'  byhynde  1052 
Belief  3  bileeve  geleafa  ilsefe'  Isefe"  3456 

11445'  11991'  12355'  beleve  i  356 
Bell   4  belle  belle  belle°   171'  14077' 

14407'  16266' ii  13' 
Bencb  17  bench  bene  bencbe'  benncbe° 

5829  ii  274,  see  bank 
:{:beneath  72  bynethe  benij^an  4039 
benedicite  96,  see  p.  260 
♦bequeathe  91  byqueth'  2770 
berry  4  berye  berige  berie  207' 
*beseech  91  bisefc    7251,  art.  98 
Jbeside  72  beside  be  sidan^l0688' 
^Besides  73  by  sides  be    si'dan    13344, 

besides  ii  359 
better  38  hettre  betere  bettre°  526  650, 

bet  adv.  form    in  ags.   4534    4731 

10914 
Jbetween  72  hytwene  betwynan  2861' 

3107'  hetwen'  i  6,  9,  20  hetwen  i  12 
:j:betwixt    72    hetwix    betweox     1707 

3096,  hetwixe  1212  2172  9348  14247 
;|:beyond  72  byyond'  ?  geondan  geonda 

geond  15130 

BIBLE  96 

**bier  16  87  heere  boer  b£ere'°  15091 

beer'    6179   [the  cases    in   16    are 

oblique],  art.  87 
bill  19  bille  13585  13591'  French 
*binn  16  bynne  binn  595' 
birch   4    birchle]   birche    birc    2923  ? 

birch'  asp. 
bird  98  brid 
*Birth  16  burthe  beor«   4612,  berthe 

hirthe  ii  76  155 


**14  hissemare  bismer  bisemare  bise- 
maere  [abuse,  filthiness]  3963' 

*  blade  14  hladde  blaed  620' 
BLAZE  4  blase  blsese  ii  244' 

t30  hleche  blac  ii  21  som  on  for  she 

is  pale  and  bleche 
t BLIND  30  hlinde  blind  i  8 
bliss  17  91  blis  blys  1686'  rh.  this,  blisa' 

4453  rh.  is  4842  &c  blisse  1451  &c 

oblique  only 
fBlithe  29  blithe  bli>e  bli«e'°  1880' 

14210'  blith'  848  hlith  10652 
blossom     3    hlosme    blostma    blosma 

blosstme°  3324  (blosm'  upon) 
♦tblue  30  blewe  bleoh  566 
J 69  Bhjve   bilife'  blive'  bilife°   2699' 

5973'  7102',  i  314'  ii.  238'  [quickly] 
*Boar  14  bore  bar  2072  iii  268' 
*BOAT  14  bote  bat  i  2 
fBODiLY  30  bodeliche  iii  14 
BONDMAN  3  bondeman  bonda  iii  320 
BoNEFACE  91  Bonefac'  i  258  261,  but 

rh.  grace  i  258 
**book  16  booke   hoc  boc'°  6373  ob- 
lique, book  6251 
*Boon  16  boone  ben  bene'  2271'  2671' 

9492'  12162'  &c    [in  all  the  cases 

cited   rh.   soone']   i    185'   iii  223 
*Boot  16  boote  hot  bote'°  426'  6054' 

[both  rh.  roote^  i  228'  235' 
^BOOTH    18    bothe    Ger.    bude,    Dut. 

boede,  iii  281' 
horde  19  ofr  bourde,  i  304'  French 
**14  Borwe  borg  borh'  [loan]  10910' 
JBoth    72    bothe   batwa    ba^e'    bo'Se' 

ba>e°  5895  6823  ii  229,  art.  39  and 

103 
**Bottom  14  botme  botm  13249 
BOUNDE   19    hounde   bonde    mid.   Lat. 

bunda,  old  fr.  bonde,  iii  102'  French 
Bow   3    bowe   boga  17044  108'  9888' 

17061',     art.    91    bow'    2897    [the 

elision  is  not  certain] 
BOWEL  19  bowele  ofr.  boele   iii  265' 

French 
box  17  box  box  5165 

*  bramble  14  brembre  brember  15157 
**brand  14  bronde  brond  brond'  15313' 
**bread  14  brede  bread  bred'  7422 
BREECH  7  breche  brice  i  351' 
Breede  11  brsedo   2918    1972'    13156' 

15646'  iii  66'  [breadth] 

*  Bride   16    bryde    bryd    brude'   brid° 

9764,   art.    17   brid'  i  102  art.  91 

bruydQGM  brid'  i  102 
*Bridge  16  brigge  brycg  brugge'  3920' 

ii  201 
^brightly  69  brighte  beorhte  3352 
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BRIM  7  hrimme  brymme  ii  293 

♦bring  91  bring'   10049 

§  Brink  18  brinke  Icelandic  bringr  = 
colliculus)  11472  9275'  11170' 

bristle  98  berstle 

t BROAD  30  brode  brad  ii  107 

Brother  21  brother,  br  ether  en  ags. 
brothru  brothere'  brethren'  bro- 
theres'  brethre°,  art.  23 

**brotherhood  14  bretherhede  513 

*BROW  14  browe  breaw  i  95' 

§BULL  18  buUe  bolle  Icel.  boli  bauli,  Ger. 
bulle,  ags.  bulluca  iii  118  ii  72'  (?) 

burned  98  brent  brenne 

biu'st  98  brast  breste 

*busyness  91  besynes  13140 

By  108  [about,  of  time] 

J72  byweste  bewestan  390'  [westwards] 

^Cake  18  caJce,  Danish  kage,  Swedish 
kaka  4309'  13737' 

Can,  and  its  parts,  art.  65,  art.  109, 
can  thank  [scire  gratias] 

Candle  96  candel 

cap  4  cappe  cappe  588'  687'  3145' 

Care  11  care  cearu  care'°  1491'  4934' 
14611'  15170'  i  339 

*Cart  14  carte  craet  carte'  karrte° 
7123,  cart  16522  7121  7136  16533, 
art.  98 

*carter  8  carter  7122  7124  7141 

cases  27  caas 

cause  19  cause  4142  5705  7056  French 

centre  19  coitre  10336  French 

certainly  96  certeynly 

§  18  Chaffare  14696'  14751' 

chamber  19  chambre  1073,  art.  89, 
chambr'  9696  French 

chanticleer  89  c/mem^^c^er^  French  chan- 
tecler  16336,  mostly  misspelt  as  above 
in  the  Nonnes  Prests  Tale ;  that  it 
ought  to  have  no  final  e  appears  from 
the  French  derivation,  and  from'  the 
rhymes  ber  {tuli)  and  power  (Nor- 
man French  poueir)  16822  16830, 
also  misspelt  bere  powere. 

**chapmanhood  14  chapmanhede 

30  chare  16096'  should  be  char  = 
chariot,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
art.  90  chare  16099  =  chair 

fChaste  19  chaste  2306  French 

Cheek  4  cheeke  cece  ceace  6374'  15524' 
cheek'  15529  bad  verse 

Cheer  19  chere  i  55  French,  art.  87 

Cheese  7  cheese  cyse  cese  7329,  art. 
91,  chees'  3628  suspicious  verse 

*  Chest  16  kiste  cist  iii  316',  art.  17, 
chest  cest  cist  6084  14149  rh.  rest, 
6982  rh.  lest 


*16  eheste  ceast  ?  i  294  [strife,  con- 
tumely] 

*  Child    14   childe    cild    child'   childe' 

child^  5339  14980  15217'  8459, 
child  15221  15228  15241  8488 
15768  i  190  ii  16,  children  childre 
childer  ags.  cildru  cilde  cild  childere' 
children'  childres'  chilldre'',  art.  23 

** childhood  14  childehede  14912' 

CHILL  7  chele  cele  cyle  ii  369' 

CHIN  9  chinne  cinne  i  275' 

Church  4  chirche  cyrice  chirche'  kirrke° 
7391  7775  13744  13793  &c,  art.  91 
chirch'  3984,  art.  21 

cinnamon  19  cynamome  3699  French 

*claim  91  clayni    9176 

*  CLAPPER  8  clapper  ii  13 
clasped  98  clapsud 

t  Clean  ,29  dene  clsene  clsene'  clene° 
506  12087  14288,  art.  91  den' 
12228 

J  Cleanly  69  dene  clsene  clsenlic  12553 

*  cleanness  91  clenness'  508 
clearly  87  cleere 

cleft  3  clifte  clj-fa  7727' 

*  CLERK  14  clerke  cleric  clerc  iii  288 
§  cloak  18   cloke,    Middle  Latin  cloca, 

Flemish  klocke,  2001' 
4  cloote  elate  12505  [burdock] 
§Cloud  18  dowde  16268'- 
*Coal  14  cole  col  col'  13088'?  13124' 
come    7    cyme    cume'    come'°    (noun) 

12271  ?  [coming,  advent] 
*come  91  com  (verb)  689  14184 
commandment  19  cotnamidement  2871 

2981  12991  French 
fcoMMON  30  comune  iii  152  159  comun 

i  216  284  French 
[Comparison  of  Adjectives]  art.  38 
^Constance  91   Constaunce'  4698  4858 

4866    4986    Constaunce   4684    4851 

5320  5527,  art.  19  Constance  i  185 

186 
[Contractions]  art.  93  to  97 
*Cope   14   cope   cop   iii    102',   art.   4 

cappa  ii  101  ?  \  art.  18  15435' 
**corn  14  come  corn  corn'"  14404' 
cot  cote  4  cote  cota  cote  2459' 
couch  19  couche  7351  French 
*coutler  colter  14  cultre   culter  3761 

3783  3810 
Creed  3  crede  creda  12975' 
*cress  6  kers  cerse  3754',  art.  4  herse 

i  299  344',  art.  98 
§CRIPPLE  18  creple  Icel.  kryppill,  Dut. 

krepel,  Ger.  kriippel,  iii  147 
crisp  98  crispe 
crock  3  crouke  crocca  4156' 
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•**crop  14  croppe  cropp  1534 

Crow    4    crowe   crawe    17175    17062' 

17294'  2694',  art.  91  crow  17172 
CRUMB  4  crumme  crume  iii  35 
Cup  3  cuppe  cuppa  cuppe'  134  10930' 
curl  98  crulle 

curse  17  curs  curs  663  658  4347 
^dag-ger  1 8  daggere  (a  thing  to  dag  or 

pierce  with  ags.  ending  -ere  P)  14070 

[bad  line]  113',  dagger  14245 
t§ Dainty  18  31  deynte,  (Welsh    dant 

=  tooth ;      dantaidd  =  toothsome, 

Wedgewood)  4559  5790  9917  15122, 

deynteth  16321  ii  255 
**Dale  14  dale  dsel  dal'  dale'°  15248' 
dame  madam  19  dame  madame  15382 

16444  16686  madam'   11635  11830 

16456,  art.  91  dam'  4571  4604  5152 

madam'  7786  7792  French 
Dare,  and  its  parts,  art.  65 
**dark  14  derke  dearc  adj  4336' 
[Dative  Case]  art.  102 
DAUGHTER  21  daughter,  pi.  ags.  dohtru 

dohtere'  dohtren'  dohtres'  doughteren 

doughtres,  art.  23 
*daw  91  daw'  10069 
*DAY  14  dawe  dseg  i  113',  art.  98 
*DEAL  14  dele  deel  iii  110 
fDear  29  dere  deore  deore'  dure'  deore° 

dere°  13593'  14921',  art.  87,  art.  89 

deer'  7334  15538  ?  [see  peer] 
*  DEATH  14  det/ie  dea'S  i  202 
*declare      90     declare    7061'     14939' 

declar'  14893  extremely  doubtful 
*Deed  16  dede  deed  dede'  deed"  4853' 

5311  etc.,  etc.,  i  272 
*deem  91  dem'  3194 
Deep  4  deepe  dype  deope  4875' 
fDeeply  69  deepe  deope  129'    i  98 
deer  25  deer  deor  pi. 
DEFAULT  19  defaulte  ii  206  French 
[Definite  Adjectives]  art.  32  to  36 
degrees  26  degre 
88  dere  derian  [injure] 
t29  Derne  derne   derne'  dserne"  3200 

3278  i  107'  [secret] 
DESERT  19  deserte  ii  391  French 

DEVIL   96 

fDEvouT  30  devoute  i  64  French 
Diana  19  Dyane  2074  2348  eia.  Dyan' 

2293  French 
*did  91  ded'  14926 
Jdimly  69  dimme  dimme  ii  293' 
fDivERS  30  diverse  ii  85  77  125  iii  12 

295,  divers  i  356'  iii  3'  384'  French 
do  109  [cause] 
§dog  18  dogge,  Icelandic  doggr,  Dutch 

dogghe  6951  9888 


**Doom  14  dom'  dom   dom'"  11240, 

dome  iii  211' 
Door  11  90  dore  duru  dyr  dure'"  1989 
3435  3499  13065  13145  14624  etc. 
dor'  552  2424  3471  3482  3634  [all 
these  are  doubtful,  they  might  be 
dore  introducing  trisyllabic  measures] 
Jdouble  19  double  i  181  iii  187  French 
doubt  19  doute  9959  French 
dove  4  dowfe  dufe  10013  13812 
**down  16  doune  dun  dun°  15207' 
§  drake  18  drake  3576' 

*  Dread    16    drede  drsed  dred'   drede' 

16648  9031'  etc.  i  139 

*  Drink  14  drynke  drinc  drinca  drinc' 

drinke'  drinuc°  drinnke°  1617  3411 
4918  7481  etc.,  art.  7  love  drunke 
iii  12  16 

t§  31  Dronkelewe  7625'  9407'  [drun- 
ken] so  costlewe  [costly],  Persones 
Tale,  De  Superbia,  3rd  par.  near  the 
end.  iii  5' 

Drop  3  drope  dropa  drope'  12450  (131 
bad  line)    ii  266,  286' 

fDry  29  dr^je  dryge  dry  di'ijje"  16334 
422'  15703'   i  234 

*  drought  16  droughthe  druga'S  10432 
**dung  14    donge   dung  16504,    dong 

532 
Dwale  3  dwala  4159'  [nightshade] 
[E  Final  Silent]  art.  84  to  92 

*  teach  30   eche  aslc    selc'   a^che'  illc° 

1184  [doubtful,  there  may  be  only 
a  defective  first  measure,  p.  333.] 
Eagle  19  egle  2180  10437  French 
Ear  2  ere  eare  sere^  6218  6603'  8603', 

art.  87 
Earth  4  erthe   eorthe   eorthe'°   erthe'° 
1248  8079   8557    10707   erth   i  25 
ii  197  [doubtful] 
ease  19  eese  971  French 
*EDGE  16  egge  ecg  ii  251 
J72  efle  eft  i  171    [after,  again] 
JEke  72  eek  ek  eac  ec'  eke'  5031  5612 
5688  8818  eeke  e/r^  4480  5136  6231 
7075  7765  U692  15786  (all  rh.  with 
■  seeke) ;  6373  7445  15522  (allrh.  with 
cheeke),  16873  (rh.  with  breke) 
Eld  11  elde  yldo  yld  felde'  geld'  elde° 

6789  6797  3883'  iii  365 
t29  elenge  ellende  =  peregrinus,  and 
therefore  miser,  as  in  other  lan- 
guages, see  Dieff.  Goth.  W.  1,  37, 
d  being  changed  into  g,  as  in  the 
modern  English  form  of  the  pre- 
sent participle?  14633  6781'  [rh. 
challenge  and  hence  pronounced 
(elen'd^he),    and    consequently   not 
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analogous  to  the  change  of  the  par- 
ticiple from  -inde  to  -ynge,  as  sug- 
gested by  Prof,  Child] 

[Elision  of  Final  Vowels]  art.  74  to  83 

[Ellipsis]  art.  Ill 

:{:Else  73  elles  elles  selles'  elles°  1230 
9410  11209  1  1  ii  203 

End  7  ende  ende  ende'°  1867  4901  7037 
15'  etc.  ii  61  186,  art.  91  end'  197 

64  -ende,  usual  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent participle,  even  of  French  verbs, 
in  Gower,  accordende  i  213',  comende 
i  88  133'  220',  touchende  i  243, 
wepende  i  74,  criende  i  137,  T<:ne- 
lende  i  155,  praiende  i  345,  suende 
i  278  213',  spehende  ii  6',  thenkende 
ii  369,  thonkende  ii  297,  ridende  i 
191  ii  46,  amblende  ii  45,  winkende 
ii  189,  boilende  ii  201,  swounende  i 
188,  sailende  i  200,  hledende  iii  60, 
unstttende  iii  143,  continuende  ii  18' 
etc.,  all  with  the  accent  on  -end. 
The  accent  is  occasionally  thrown 
back,  contend  i  1,  touchend'  i  52,  be- 
longendi  12,  wailend  i  144,  walkend 
i  185,  wepend  i  236,  knelend'  ii  96, 
slombrend  ii  103  etc. 

Jfenough  30  72  ynotve  genoh  inoh'° 
inowe'  12788',  art.  91  ynow;'  4675 

ENVY  19  envie  i  223  French 

*-er  8  -er  -ere  -ere,  [see  carter  hopper e 
lover'  mellere  outrydere  sleper  wonger ; 
generally  -er'] 

erst  than  108  [before] 

Eve  15  eve  sefen,  aefen'  heve'  efenn° 
832    4993'  i  70'   ii  332' ;    at  5914' 

*teven  30  evene  efen  efne'  efenn°  83 
8316 

Jevenly  69  evene  efne  1062 

J  ever  never  72  evere  never  e  sefre  aefer 
£efre'  sefer' £efre°  50  676  1231  1347 
1408,  everneverlO  1135  1354  2397 
2414,  generally  contracted  to  a 
monosyllable,  art.  108  ever  among 
[still] 

Jevilly  69  evele  yfele  1129,  ylV  3715 

fexcellent  19  excellente  10459  French 

*experience  19  91  experience  7099',  ex- 
periens  5583  10112  {^^50  xh.  defens 
which  in  Old  French  is  spelt  both 
with  and  without  a  final  e)  French 

Eye  2  yhe  ye  eage  e^he"  10'  3018' 
4700'  8109'  etc.  eyen  yen,  ags.  eagan, 
art.  23 

*face  19  91  face  Norman  French  face, 
9710  rh.  trespace  1580  16252,  faas 
rh.  /mas  =  has  13117'? 

fain  QSfawe 


*tFair  30  90  faire  foeger  foeir'  fgeire' 
fa^jer^  2388  2665  4021  12043  [all 
these  are  fern.]  234  2596  [these  two 
are  plural],  884  1687  [these  two  are- 
definite],  12060  [probably  an  adv.], 
ii  253  [a  faire  knight,  probably  in- 
fiectional],  fair  165  575  3233  7835' 
9147'  9431'  14432' 

+Fairly  69  faire  fffigere  94  12060' 

91  f alias  Fr.  fallace,  iii  158  rh.  tvas, 
f alias  inne  ii  85  [deceit,  cunning] 

frALSE  30  false  fals  ii  329 

**Falsehood  14  falsehede  13101  i  216 

fan  17  fann  fann  3315  16974  (?) 

Jfau  72  ferre  feor  ii  19 

Fare  11  fare  faru  fare'  fore'  1811' 
4989'  ii  173'  271' 

+Fast  69  faste  fffiste  4192  6552  11159 
13033  13351  i  55 

Father  21  fader,  art.  98 

*t30  fawe,  feah  ( =f8egen  as  in  feahlic) 
5802'  [fain] 

*Fear  14  89  fer'  fa^r  11172  [oblique], 
feere  2346  2688  2932  7286  [oblique, 
allforfeere]  i  57'  90',  art.  87 

Feast  19  feste  908  6660  8067  8072 
8145  8886  i  182,  /est  6658  French 

*rEE  14  fee  feoh  iii  293  [cattle]  mo- 
nosyllable contracted 

*feel  91  fel'    9332   pres.,  9338   pres. 

feere  see  fere 

39  fele  fela  8793  [many] 

*fell  91  feir  2112  subj. 

§Fellow  18  Icelandic  felagi  felawe 
2550  16512  397'  655'  1527'  4248' 
4366'  6967'  16499'/e^«M;  650  1194 
2626  2657  4257  7605  7624  7668 
16489  16514  16516  16527  16531, 
feldw'  652,  felaio   892 

*fellowship  8  91  felawscUp'  476  430 

3  Fere  feere  fera  gefera  ivere'  4748' 
4815'  6506'  8989'  [in  all  these 
cases  the  word  means  companionship 
rather  than  companion;  it  is  the 
German  gefdhrte,  properly  der  mit- 
fahrende,  compare  English  wayfarer] 

[Feminine  of  Adjectives]  art.  37 

**fern  14  feme  fearn   10569' 

FETCH  9d)  fette 

few  Z9fewe  feawe  feawa  641  7432' 

*fiddle  5  fithul  fithele  298 

*Fill  16  fUe  fyll  1530'  7282'  i  254 

FILTH  \6  filthe  fyl«  i  174 

*find  91  fynd'  15408 

Finisterre  88  Fynestere 

*Fire  14  fyr  fyr  fur'  fir°  2921  2935 
2948  \_fyre  fuyre  seem  to  be  oblique 
forms  only] 
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**fish  UJlssIie?  fisc  fisc'  fisce'  180 
[oblique,  with  omitted  e :  is  likened 
to  a  fissh'  that's  watirles] 

•Fist  17  fsi  /est  fyst  6374  4273  rh. 
brest,  6216  rh.  list,  14217  rh.  best, 
17329  rh.  lest,  art.  16  fste  i  175  obi. 

fit  17 /«  fitt  4182  5624  rh.  wit 

fleas  23  Qeemjleen 

PLEET  3  Jlete  flota  1314,  art.  14  ^ete 
fleot  i  197 

*  FLESH  14  flesshe  fleesc  ii  342 
Flight  n  flight  flyht  fluht'  fliht'  flihht° 

990  rh.  knight,  ii  327  rh.  night,  art. 

\6  flighte  ii  378'  printed  flight 
Floor  17  floor  flor  flor'°  Zi1\,flor{e)  ii 

326  rh.  swor{e)  iii  337,  art.  91  flor' 

iii  337,  probably  belongs  to  art.  17 

and  should  have  no  final  e. 
fly  4.flye  fleoge  flyge  4350  14582'  10178' 
roAL  3  fole  fola  iii  314 
*Foe  14 /o  tfah  fa  ii  116,    pi.  foon 

foos  ags.  fa,  Bosw.,  art.  23 
*Fold  14  folde  falud  fald  514'  i  16' 
*Folk  14  folke  folc  ii  165,  art.  25 
*fond  91  fond'  9284 
Food  3  91  foode  foda  fode°  7463',  rh. 

good  ii  362'  iii  26'  30'  fode  five  or 

six  times  in  Gower 
*Foot  14  foote  fot  fot'°  11489  iii  149', 

pi.  feet  ags.  fet,  art.  26 
JpoR  72  fore  for  ii  59  to  rhyme  with 

bore,  ii  239  to  rhyme  with  forlore, 

iii  308  rh.  more 
forbear  SSforbere 
*forbid  91  forbed'  9635 
Force    19  force   3910,    art.    91  fore' 

3910  [for  leeful  is  with  force  fore' 

to  schowve],  art.  91  fors  7771  9171 

9709    10214    10304    13548    13718' 

17000  (rh.  cars)  French,  ii  392  rh. 

hors 
For-,  106 
J -FORE  72  -forn  -fore,  aforn  onforan 

iii  32',  afore  i  364,  tofore  toforan  i 

204  tofor'  i  59,  befor'  i  138,  art.  90 

-for'  i  59  117  138  etc.  -fore  i  32  204 
roRTH  WITH  108  [with] 
Fortune  \^  fortune  15487  15727  15943 

16209  i  22  (4  cases)  French 
Jfoully  6%  foule  fule  ?  fullic  16964 
*tfoul  30  foule  ful  far    fiile'°    6645 

6664' 
*FouNDER  s.  8  founder  ii  161 
ffour  ^^  foure  2141  3883  13388 
fFREE  29  fre  freo  fri  i  107' 
■ffremde  29  fremede  10743 

*  t fresh  30 /r<?ss7^(?  fsersc  freche'  frech' 

fressh°  2388  9656  2733  10698 


*friar  89  frer'  208  7315,  frere  7252 

7254  7258  7264  etc.,  art.  87 
friend  25  freend])\. 
*iriendship    8  friendship'  freondscipe 

430 
§funke  18  Ger.  funke  iii  18'  [spark] 
§gable  18  gable  Gothic  gibla,  Gennan 

giebel,  Danish  gavl  3571' 
Gall  3  galle  gealla  galle°  6522'  1198C' 

12725'  15833'  i  303'  ii  177 
Game  15   game  gamen  gamen'  gome' 

game'   3405    14701',    ace.    855',    in 

14244'  i  94',  gam'  2288  3741 
gan  109  [auxiliary] 

gap  II  gappe  geapu  (Bosw)  1641  1647' 
*Gate  14  gate  geat  ^set'  jate"  14144' 
GATHER  98  gader 
Gear  3  gere  gearwa  geara  367  ?  354  ? 

ger  2182'  ?  art.  88 
[Genitive  Case]  art.  101,  [Genitive  of 

Nouns]  art.  21  and  28 
get  91  get'   9819 
*Gift  16  gifie  gift   jeft'   9187   5685' 

12203',  yifte  i  27 6' ,  for-tjifte  iii  372' 
*give  91  giv'  gev'  223  7455  7456  7457 

9401  9403  14319 
fGLAD  30  gladde  glasd  i  211 
*16  Gleede  gled  1999'   15870'  i   280 

[red  hot  coal] 
gloss  4  glose  glose  7374'  7502' 

*  GLOVE  16  glove  glof  i  351' 
go  109  [walk],  art.  Ill  [elided] 
*goddess  91  goddess'  930 

*  GODHEAD  14  godhede  i  364 
**Gold   14  golde  gold    gold'    12138, 

nom.  ii  356' 

fGOLDEN  30  golde  golden  ii  356' 

*goodness  91  goodnes  7395 

goose  pi.  geese  26  gees  ges 

*gown  91  goun    93 

Grace  19  91  grace  16219  3071'  14132' 
i  9,  art.  91  grac'  1175,  6842,  gras 
15242' !  rh.  Thopas  French 

Grame  3  grama  grame'  13331'  [grief] 

** Grave  14  grave  graef  2780'  ii  114' 

*tGreat  30  grete  great  graet^  4754 
9100  9848  10783  15885  i  125  ii  345, 
gret  341  439  749  1189  1247  1401 
2485  4814  5100  etc.  great  i  70 

tGreen  29  grene  grene  grene'  2937  3876 

**  Ground  14  grounde  grund  grund'° 
grunde'  5573'  i  111 

*grove  14  91  grov'  greet  1690,  grove 
[oblique  only] 

guess  109  gesse  [think] 

§  GUESS  18  gesse  guesse  Dutch  gissen, 
Swed.  gissa,  iii  211'  i  105' 

had  liefer  109  hadde  lever 
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fhairy  30  90  haire  hseren  14151 

*HALr  16  halfe  halve  liealf  i  8'  17' 
on  other  half  i   77 

J 69  halfing  healfunga  iii  206  [halfwise] 

*Hall  16  halle  heall  halle'  10394  ii 
205'  art.   91  halV  9962   10400 

*Haud  17  honde  hande  hand  bond 
hand"' bond'  13788  [this  is  ace.  and 
all  the  other  instances  cited  are 
oblique,  so  that  this  is  not  properly 
an  exceptional  word,  hand  hond  are 
the  common  forms]  hand  fand  4113 
hond  fond  5026  hond  bond  10065 

JHard  69  harde  hearde  i  220 

Hare  3  hare  hara  191'  686'  1812' 
15167'  ii  93' 

Harp  4  harpe  hearpe  harpe'  6039 

3  Harre  heorra  552'  [hinge]  herre  i  36' 

HASTE  19  haste  i  252  French 

*14  hastihede  ii  245 

Hate  7  hate  bete  bsete'  hete°  6331' 
13826'  16074',  art.  91  hat'  13640 

haunch  19  haunche  3279  French 

*have  91  hav'  888  909  921  1257  2774 
9210  9277  9308  10371  10594  10853 
11359  11456  11530  14140  14142 
and  almost  always  ;  generally  hav' 
in  Gower,  except,  of  course,  at  the 
end  of  a  line 

haw  3  hawe  haga  6240'  14270' 

be  103  {one  indefinite  and  mark  of 
gender],  art.  Ill  elided 

*head  14  heed  heafud  bsefd'  bsefde' 
bgefedd^  10404  heved  12294  [Jieede 
seems  to  be  only  oblique] 

hear  87  heere 

Heart  4  herte  beorte  beorte'  beorrte' 
berrte°  955  956  1146  2651  6354 
etc.  (40  cases),  art.  91  hert  10526 
8062  16301  9113  (7  cases),  art.  21 

Heat  1 1  hete  haeto  hate'  bsete"  12448' 
12506'  13336'   13453' 

heath  17  hceth  ha?^  6' 

**heaven  14  hevene  beofon  beovene' 
heoffne°  heffne°,  of  7588',  in  9513', 
art.  21 

hedge  7  hegge  hege  16704 

*Heed  16  /?Wg  hyd  305'  8511'  10926' 
12363'  13178',  art.  91  heed  7483 
12987,  i  82' 

*HEEL  16  hele  hel  hela  i  17'  ii  210' 

t29  heende  gehende  ?  hende'  3199 
3401   3487  [courteous] 

Height  11  highte  beah-So  2921',  rh. 
bright  (brighte  ?)  4432,  rh.  right 
17298  [this  is  an  error,  it  rhymes 
with  to  my  sight,  which  may  have 
been  an  error  for  sighte] 


4  heire  bsere  here'  12061'  [hair-cloth] 
11  Bele  hffilo  hele'  h«le'  1273'  3104' 

13531'  [health] 
*Hell  16  91  heW  hell  helle'°  660  ?  ii 

119',  art.  21 
*Help  16  91  helpe  help  bellpe°  9202 

i  236,  art.  91  help'  10773  help  11983 

i  30 
Hen  17  hen  benn  178 
:{;hence  73  hennes  hens  beonan  beonane 

beonene'  henne'  hinnes'  10972  14102, 

art.  72  henne  beonan  3887' 
herb  19  herbe  11344  French 
*herberg  5  herberw  herberwh  herbergh 

hereberge    herberwe'     berrberrjhe" 

405   767  4117  4143  11347 
Herd  7  herde  hirde  birde''  605   12120, 

art.  16  hierd  i  340  should  be  hierde 
JHere    72   her   heer   her   her'°  here'" 

6583   6591  6595  6624  14346'  heere 

1821'  3774'  7730',  art.  87 
heritage     19    heritage    10046     11867 

French 
**14  heme  ern  11433'  [eagle] 
*Eeste  16  haes  heste'  haese"  3588  by- 

heste  4457'  i  85  hest  11376  8004'? 

[behest  command] 
9  hevenriche  beofourice  i  265'  [king- 
dom of  heaven] 
3  Hewe  biwa  9659'  [servant] 
*14  hie  big  ?  ii  9'  [haste] 
HIERARCHY  98  gerarckie 
*t  high  30   hiqhe  heah  hseh'  hseb^e' 

heh°he3he^  7474  8011  8082  12436' 

14055    high'     11047     11085     high 

14202  14867 
+hiorh  69  hye  beabe  2077  3243'  higJie 

if  35' 
HILT  4  hilte  i  328' 

hind  3  hyne  bina  605'  13247'  [servant] 
*HiND  16  hinde  hind  ii  45'  [deer] 
hip  4  heepe  beope  biope  15158'  [berry] 
*Hire  16  hyre  hiiyre  hyre  hure'  659(/ 

7555'  16938' iii"352 
his  103  [of  it] 
HITHER  98  hider 

hive  7  hyveWQ  (inc.  gen.)  16878  7275' 
hiwe  see  hev!e 
*hold91  hold'  9364 
**hole  14  hole  hoi  bol',  in  13209 
**  -holm,  14  -holme  -holm,  of  4284 
*HOME  14  home  ham  ii  7 
Homicide  19  homicide  14978  French 
**  -hood  14  -hede  -hod  -bode'  -ede' 

-had'' 
Hope   3,  91    hope  hopa  hope"   12798 

2437  10S02   12606'  i   227,  art.  91 

hop'  88  9548 
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•hopper  8  hopper  hoppere  4034  4037 

♦horse  14  Aorse  liors  iii  259,  art.  21, 
pi.  ags.  hors  hors'  horses',  art.  25 

Jhotly  69  hote\\  28'  301' 

hose  4  hose  hose  hose'  3931',  hosen  ags. 
hosan,  art.  23 

host  19  hoste  oste  753  6868  16936. 
host  est  829  3116  12591  12626, 
11007  12580  rh.  wost,  16988  rh; 
gost,  French 

HOUR  19  houre  ii  9'  French 

**House  14  house  hus  hus'°  5934  i  294 

how  that  1 08  [however  that] 

4  howve  hufe  3909'  [hat  capj 

•Hue  14  hewe  hiw  heowe'  hew'  1366 

fnuGE  19  hughe  French  ahuge  i  236 

hunter  3  hunte  hunta  hunte'  hunnte" 
2020  [a  line  not  in  the  Harleian 
7334]  hunt  2014  bad  line,  2630 
hunf  as 

Husband  3  housbonde  housebonde  hus- 
bonda  husbonde'  hosebonde'  6034' 
6062'  14578'  5612'  5959'  housbond 
6085  8597  (6107  ?)  housebond  16850, 
art.  91  hous'bond'  8574 

I  45  yk  ich  etc.,  art.  98 

♦16  ighte  aeht  ii  378'  printed  ight, 
[possession] 

♦fill  30  yllc  yfel  ufele'  uvel'  ille°  4182 

IMAGE  19  ymage  i  34  ii  178  French 

[Imperative]  arts.  57-59 

[Imperfect  Indicative]  arts.  53-55 

[Impersonal  Verbs]  art.  67 

-I In  69  inne  inne  41'  10891  12809 
ther-inne  i  224,  with-inne  i  30 

[Infinitive]  art.  60 

-ing  17  -yng  -ynge  -ung  -ing,  ing' 
rarely  -inge'  generally,  -inng°  almost 
invariably.  The  more  usual  ending 
in  Chaucer  is  certainly  -yng.  The 
termination  -ynge  occurs  frequently 
at  the  end  of  a  verse  and  in  most 
cases  rhymed  with  an  infinitive 
vanysshynge  [ace]  2362  rh.  plur. 
pres.  ind.,  envenymyvge  [ace.  after 
thurgh']  9934,  felynge  16779,  re- 
joisynge  17178,  [the  other  cases  cited 
are  oblique].  In  Gower  the  termi- 
nation is  generally  -inge,  less  fre- 
quently -ing ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
accent  is  sometimes  thrown  back, 
axinge  i  l7l,  bakbitinge  i  213',  caro- 
linge  ii  53',  childinge  iii  211,  cominge 
ii  29'  53',  compleigninge  i  327',  gruc- 
chinge  i  234,  knoulechinge  i  123'  ii 
25'  iii  34',  lesinge  i  Qb'  213',  likinge  i 
58'  173',  lokinge  i  Q5>\  mishandling e 
ii  189,  spekinge  iii  252,  tidinge  i  327, 


ii  243'  385,  welwillinge  i  355',  wep- 
inge  ii  122,  writinge  i  4  iii  104  ;  be- 
ginning rh.  spring  iii  104,  knoulech- 
ing  i  Zi\  teching  i  95,  all  accented 
on  the  last  syllable  ;  hunting  i  53, 
liking  iii  319,  wening  i  107  108, 
writing  i  5  accented  on  the  first ; 
excusing  of  i  107,  hunting  as  i  53, 
sheding  of  i  316  364  accented  on  the 
last,  are  apparently  cases  of  elision. 

t  -ing,  64  -yng  -ynge,  -ende,  for  the 
most  part  -yng  ;  in  some  cases  how- 
ever it  is  rhymed  with  the  infinitive 
mood,  and  we  must  either  suppose 
the  participle  to  end  in  -ynge,  or  else 
the  infinitive  to  have  lost  its  termi- 
nation. [Probably  -ynge  is  the  old 
and  -yng  the  abridged  form]  wonyng 
390,  lyggyng  1013,  romyng  1073, 
dwellyng  1421,  rayhyng  [several 
MS.  read  nayli/ng]  2505,  wynsyng 
3263,  sensing  3341,  abydyng  3595, 
walkyng  3955,  knowjiig  4223,  yma- 
ginyng  (rh.  thing)  8474;  romynge 
10092,  fastynge  13778,  sittyng'  802?, 
lyvyng'  903'  ?,  lotynge  12114'?,  thun- 
derynge  (rh.  to  sprynge)  2176',  gliter- 
yng(e?)  rh.  bryng(e)  inf.  2892,  styr- 
yng(e)  rh.  to  spryng(e?)  3673,  wep- 
ynge  rh.  brynge  inf.  8790,  swellynge 
(rh.  brynge  inf.)  12207,  lernynge 
rh.  synge  inf.)  14927.    See  -and. 

INN  9  inne  inne  inn  iii  314' 

inquire  88  enquere 

Intent  19  entente.  1489  7138  14986 
7212' 8610'  8737  11934' etc.  entent 
3173  4567  13234  5350'  15123'  i  101 
French 

into  108  [until]      - 

t INVISIBLE  19  invisible  ii  247  French 

in  with  108  [within] 

Ire  7  90  ire  yrre  (inc.  gen.)  irre°  1661 
1764  7593  14072  17210  17220  «>' 
7575?  rh.  squire?  7671 

§jade  l%jade  16298' 

Joy  19  joye  1873  1875  12507,  art.  91 
joy'  9929  French 

judge  19  juge  jugge  12317  12391 
13540   13573  French 

judgment  19  juggement  780  820  etc. 
French 

JUSTICE  19  justice  iii  201  French 

fkeen  29  kene  cene  kene'"  2878'  9633' 
15745' 

*keep  14  keepe  8934  keep  400'  10272' 
kep'  6207 ;  at  505'  should  certainly 
be  keep 

*Key  16  Areye  cseg  9918'  13147' ii  188 
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**km  14  kt/nne  cynn  cun'  kinn''  4036' 

ii  267' 
*Kind  mankind    16   hynde  mankynde 

cynde  cunde'  kinde°  1309  3521  6298 

etc.   (16  cases),  art.  91  kynd'  5263 

11080,  i  265 
tKind   29    hjnde    cynde    649'  8728' 

15008'  unkinde  ii  145' 
KINDLED  98  kinled 
§kindred  18  kynrede  1288'  11047' 
kine  23  kyn  cy 
*k:ing  14  kinge  cyning  i  117 
9  kingesriche  cyningrice  ii  268'  [king- 
dom of  the  king] 
*14  kinghede  iii  144' 
kite  3  kyte  cita  cyta  1 181  10938  10939 
*KiTH    16  kithe  cy'S  iii  71  [country, 

p atria] 
§18  knarre  551' 
Knave   3  knave    cnafa   cnapa    cnave' 

cnape°  3434  3469  5135  5142  8320 

8323  etc.  iii  321'  ii  16 
KNEE  9  kne  eneo  cneow  i  24  may  be 

regarded  as  contracted 
♦knighthood  14  knighthode  i  246 
*14  knightlihede  iii  212 
knot  3  knotle  cnotta  10715  10721 
^knowledge  18  knowleche  14441.     Can 

the  termination  -leche  be  the  same 

as  -lejje  in  the  Ormulum=  there,  to 

-ness  ? 
*Lace  91  laas  old  French  las  2391,  rh. 

allaas,  rightly  written ;  lace  1819  rh. 

trespace   both    wrongly  {?)   written 

[see  solace] 
♦ladder  16  ladder  hlaeder  iii  330 
♦ladle  5  ladel  hlsedle  2022  16983 
♦lady  5  lady  hlaefdige  laefdi'  laffdi^" 

1145  1351  14885,  art.  21 
♦ladyhood  14  ladyhede  ii  40' 
lake  10  lake  lacu  lagu  lake'  Isec'  5851' 

16698' 
♦♦Land  14  londe  land  lond  lend'  land" 

4942'  i  220 
Lap  3  lappe  688'  8461'  10949'  11940' 
LAPWING    4     lappewinke    hleapwince, 

-winge,  ii  329 
Lark   4   larke  lawerce    laferce    laferc 

1493  2212,  ♦art.  6  laverock  ii   264' 
^Lately  69  late  late  77  i  211' 
Law  1 1  lawe  lagu  lag  laje'  lawe'  lajhe" 

311  4177  4178  7471 
♦lead  91  led'  9308 
♦♦leap  1 4  leefe  leaf  i  1 7 
tlean  29  /ewe'leene  9727'  16299' 
♦leap  14  lope  hleap  i  310' 
tleaping  64  lepand  7739 


leas  11  leese  laesu;   17  [pasture] 
♦Leave  16  leve  leaf  lefe'°  4005  6490 

13653  etc.,  art.  91  lev'  6694  9715 

9330  14263 
Leech  7  leche  laece  lece  laeche'  3902' 

7474'  7538'  11984'  14331' 
♦leek  14  leeke  leac  12723,'  leek  3877 
3  leere  lira  15268'  [skin] 
87  leere  [teach] 
♦16  lefte  lyffc  i  276'  [air] 
♦Length  16  lengthe  leng^S  17302 
less  38  lasse  lesse  laesse  lasse'°  14280 

17268  14895'  15357' 
♦14  lette  ags.  ?  ii  88'  249'  [hindrance] 
[Letters]  art.  98 
tLEWD  30  lewde  Isewed  iii  2 
♦lewdness  91  lewednes  10537  12415 
^Liche  14  lie  lic'^  lich°'   2960   [dead 

body]  iii  311' 
lie  7  lye  lyge  3017'  3391'  6609'  12527' 

13055' 
fLiEF  14  30  leve  leof  i  343  ii  324,  art. 

109  hadde  lever 
♦Life  14  lyve  lif  lif"  9111'  i  199  309' 

lifin^',  art.  109  [being,  creature] 
Jlightly  69  lighte  lihte  6724 
3  like  lica  [corporis  forma,  cf.  swin- 

lica,  Ettmiiller,  not    in   Bosworth] 

lice"  i  143'  iii  70'  [shape] 
tLike  30  lik>i  liche  -lie  i  26'  261'  268' 

ii  124'  379,  art.  98 
♦likelihood  14  liklyhede  ii  147' 
LUy  4   lilie  lilie  2180    12019  12016' 

11955' iii  249 
♦limb  14  limme  lim  ii  10 
♦♦Linden  16  lynde  lind,  on  9087',  art. 

91  lynd'  2924,  lindeu\&' 
Lip  3  lippe  lippa  133 
lisped  98  lipsede 
♦16  Lisse  liss  11550'  [forgiveness],  art. 

17  /csiii379'(P)  [comfort] 
♦list  14  lystelhi  1864 
tLittle   SO  lyte  lite  lytel  2629'  3861' 

7182'  litel  1527  3860  14635,  art.  96 
♦live  91  lyv'  9157  14258 
♦Liver  1 6  lyvere  lifer  livere'  7421' 
♦Load  14  loode  hl9ed2920' 
*load-(stone)   16  loode-sterre  l&d.  ladu 

lade°  2061 
♦♦loan  14  loone  Isen  laen' 
11  lode,  liv{e)lode=\iie'B  journey,  ladu 

ii  293' 
♦fLong  30  lont/e  lang  long  long'  lang° 

1575  5399  5'591  6206  11393   14141 

long  619  1189  2561 
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JLong  69  longe  lange  1545  14847 
16596',  art.  108  long  on  [along  of, 
because  of] 

♦lordschip  8  lordschip'  Uafordscipe 
1627,  rh.fela wsch ipe 

**Lore  16  /orclarlare'"  4762'  ii  81 

loss  98  lost 

*tloud  30  lowde  hlud  10582  [inflec- 
tional] 

JLoudly  69  Mcde  hlude  716',  louthe 
(from  anothor  Saxon  form,  hleo'S) 
17026',  art.  91  lowd'  15024 

Love  12  love  lufu  lufe  lufe'  love'  lufe'' 
260  674  6096  6336  14569  (5  cases), 
art.  91  lov'  1137  1756  1807  2226 
2262  2308  2316,  etc.,  etc,  (17  cases). 
In  Gower  e  is  regularly  pronounced 

*lover  8  lover'  1381  ? 

*tLow  30  lowe  lah  loh'  laih'  la^e' 
3696'  6783'  i  84'  ii  294' 

JLowly  69  lowe  lage?  loh'  1407' 
17297 

LUNG  4  lunge  lunge  iii  100 

|-LY  69  -liche,  aliche  i  268,  besiliche 
ii  3,  eommiliche  ii  226,  dueliche  iii 
245,  evenliche  ii  179',  openliche  ii 
328,  parjitliche  ii  185,  priveliche  ii 
336,  privelich  iii  252,  unproperliche 
ii  129,  sodeinliehe  ii  336,  solempne- 
liche  iii  329,  verriliche  i  72 

**16  lydne  laeden  lyden  [speech]  10749 

*Madame  91  madam'  7786  7792  [see 
dame],  art.  19  Madame  iii  300 

MAGIC  19  magique  iii  128  French 

Maid     15     mayde     msegden     meeden 
maiden'    maide'    maj^denn,"    nom. 
8253  12055  14878,  ace.  6468  i  154, 
mayden  3202  2307  6469  i  154 

*Maidenhood  14  moydenhede  maj^- 
denhad''  4450'  5651'  8713'  8742' 
12054'  ii  db'  230' 

3  Make  maca  macche°  make°  5667, 
2558'  5120'  12152'  15203'  [mate, 
spouse]  ii  204'  [form] 

male  19  male  12494  French 

♦malice  91  malic'  8950  9098 
♦Manhood  manhede  1287'  i  82'  144' 

Manner  19  manere  10501'  11737'  maner 
10452  11742  11745,  art.  89  maner' 
71  2546  3681  8395  16332,  etc. 
French 

many  11  mayne  meigne  menigeo  men- 
geo  maene"  1260  7627'  10310'  14459' 

many  one  109 

MAPPA  MUKDi  19  mappemounde  iii  102' 

French 
Mare  4  mare  mere  myre  17010'  4053' 
693'  mere  643' 


**Mark    16     merke     mearc     marks' 

merrke°  1192'  marche  i  245,  art.  17 

m«r^  marc  [money]  12954 
§marl  18  marie,  German  mergel,  Latin 

marga,  French  marne,  3460 
♦Marriage  91  mariag  9550  9560  9663, 

art.  19,  i  101'  French 
MARVEL  19    merveille    i    327    ii  236 

French 
Mass  4  masse  msesse    masse'    messe" 

7331  9768   14662  15047 
mate  98  make  which  see 
MATTER  19  matere  i  43'   146'  343  366 

ii  207  383  iii  157  French 
MAURICE  91   Moric'   Moris  i  206  211 

213  191 
Maw  3  mawe  maga  4906'  15234'  14411' 
may  65  [all  its  parts] 
me  103  me  for  I 
Mead  7  mede  meadu  89'  6443'  10105' 

11459'  [the  last  three  instances  are 

oblique" 
meal  9  mele  melu  mele  [flo>ur]  4040 

3937'   4243',   art.    90    meV    4061? 

4068? 
*meal  14  mele  mael  msel'  mele'  [repast] 

4886,  mel  meel  7356'  16319' 
§MEAN  18  mone  Old  Fris.  mene,  ohg. 

meina  i  97'  iii  285'  333' 
[Measures,   Kinds,    etc.,    Syntax  for] 

art.  100 
Meat   7   mete    mete  mett  mete"^  127 

15910  10932',  art.  91  mef^   136  345 

9795  10384 
Medicine  19  medecine  10254  French 
*Meed  16  meede  med  mede""  772'  3380' 
t§  Meek  31  meke  3202  6016'  14653' 

Gothic  muks.  North  Friesic  meek 
fMEET  29  mete  msete  ii  166',  unmete 

i  163 
7  mele  mele  iii  21'  [cup] 
men  26  men  pi. 
mermaid     7    meremayd    mere     mere' 

16756? 
*tmerry  30  merye  mirig  murie'  muri' 

208'  8491' 
MESSAGE  19  message  i  288  French 
MEW  19  mewe  Fr.  mue,  i  326'  French 
*MiDDLE  14  middle  middel  iii  120 
*Might    17    91    might,    miht    meaht 

mihte'    mihht''  mihhte"   1789  2237 
and  almost  always,  might'  10447  ? 
fMiLD  29  milde  milde  mild,  i  195,  un- 

milde  i  84' 
*Mile  16  mylem\\m\\e"'  12816  14687 

14127',  art.  91  mil'  14102 
Milk  17  milk  mile  meolc  nulc'  millc" 
360  rh.  silk 
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♦mill  16  melle  raylen  3921',  millen 
4309,  art.  91   mijW  4019 

*iniller  8  mellere  547  ?  4044  ?  544  rh. 
mere,  3167  rh.  forbere ;  miller  3923 
3993  3998  4008  4094 

*Mmd  14  mynde  mynd  minde°  13347 
4947  i  6'  ii  55' 

mire  7  myre  myre  510'  6554'  16937' 

Mirth  16  merthe  mehr^  murthe'  768 
[pi.?],  5981'  [rh.  of  birthe  which 
should  probably  be  of  birth'],  art.  91 
mirth'  9613 

[Miscellaneous  Notes]  arts,  98  to  111 

Mite  4  myte  mite  1560'  7543'  12439' 
12561' 

♦month  14  monthe  mona'S  moil's  ii  27 
iii  117  119  124  125 

Moon  3  woonemona  mone'°  3515  4296, 
art.  109  mas.  9759  11599,  mone 
i  65',  art.  21 

*t:}:more  90  mar''  mare  mare°  98  827 
976  1124  2742  7453  7679  9372 
9489  13219  14791  14842,  frequently 
in  Gower,  mor  7485  10648,  16255, 
more  306  785  1577  2826  4049  4050 
9107  14563;  804  3222  3519  6023 
6313  9110  13352  14560  15774 
16790  16813  16915  17072,  more  fre- 
quent than  mor'  in  Gower,  mor'  more 
occur  in  successive  lines  ii  44,  art.  38 

MORE  4  more  more  i  98'  [mulberry  ?] 

*  Morning  14  morne  morgen  mom 
morjen'  morje'  morwe'  360  3236, 
morwen  10099  morwe  832  14710 
1494,  i  186  205 

♦morrow  91  moriv'  824  [see  morninff] 
art.  98 

fMOST  30  mos'te  i  92  112 

60  7not  =  must  [all  its  parts] 

♦mote  14  mote  mot  i  179 

MOTHER  98  moder ;  art.  21  modres  = 
mother's 

MOULD  4  molde  molde  i  217' 

MOUTH  14  mouthe  mu^  i  149'  295' 
[mouth  of  an  animal] 

mouthe  3  mouthe  mutha  Dertemouthe 
391'  [mouth  of  a  river] 

fMuch  30  moche  micel  mucel  1810 
9114  9117  9298  16256  mochil{-el) 
17269  17270,  art.  109  [great] 

♦mule  14,  mule  mul,  19  mule  Fr. 
mule  i  210 

multitude  19  multitude  ii  201  French 

♦murder  14  mordre  mor'Ser  i  270 

myself  46  myself  11735,  myselve  9334 
11674,  myselven  805  14590 

109  nale  [alehouse] 


Name  3  name  nama  name'  nome'  name" 
1439  1588  12030   12384  etc.   nam' 
was  15128  perhaps  we  should  read 
nam'  is,  art.  91  7iam'  14864  15128 
fnarrow  29  narwe  nearu  627  7385 
NATURE  19  nature  ii  17  French 
nave  11  nave  nafu  7848'  [of  a  wheel] 
NAVY  19  navie  i  197  French 
neat  25  neet  pi. 
|neath  72  -nethe,   benethe  benij^an  i 

35,  undernethe  undernij^an  i  258 
Neck  3  nekJce  hnecca  238  1220  3916 
5859   etc.,  nehbon   6488  ?   nekJcebon 
16548 
Need  16  neede  nead  neod'  neode'  ned° 
306'  [rh.  heede  which  should  be  heed, 
all  the  oth«r  instances  are  oblique] 
♦needle  16  nedelnaddlm.  20  perhaps 

should  be  nedle 
]:Needs   72,    73   needes  neade    neades 
neode'  nede°  1171  7887  10179  13127 
16720,    i  108,   art.    69    nede     9208 
9825'   13208,   ned'    14520,   art.    72 
nede  i  147 
t29  neisshe  hnesc  uesc  ii  284' 
[Negative  Sentences]  art.  107.  [Nega- 
tive Verbs]  art.  68 
♦nephew  5  nevew  15890,  *is  from  the 
French  neveu  not  from   ags.   nefa, 
whence  comes  the  old  English  and 
modern  colloquial  form  neve,  nevie.' 
♦  -ness  (termination)    16   -nesse,  -ness 
-nes  -nis  -nesse""    (uniformly)    besy- 
nesse   14636   ii    11,    besynes   13140, 
boldenesse    obi.,    brightnesse   12089', 
buxomnesse  i  87,  clenness'  508  ?  cur- 
sednessedhl.,  drunkennesse  5196,/«e>- 
fiesse  obi.,  falsnesse  12904',  goodnes 
7395,  goodnesse  obi.,  halinesse  ii  374', 
hardynesse  1927,  hethenesse  oh\.,hevy- 
nesse  5565'  8308,  holinesse  obi.,  hom- 
ly nesse  obi.,  idelnesse  ii  41,  lewednes 
12415,   lustynes  1941'  ?  newefangil- 
nesse      10923',    rightwisnesse    i    7, 
schamfastnesse    842',  seeknesse  obi., 
sihenesse    i    105',   sikernesse   obi.    i 
105',    stedfastnesse  obi.,   warmenesse 
obi.,    werinesse  iii  195,  wikkednesse 
5043',  wildernesse  iii   193,   witnesse 
obi.,  witnesse  ii  223,  worthines  2594, 
worthinesse  obi.,  wrecchednesse  obi., 
woodnes  2013  13911  should  be  wood- 
nesse,  ydelnes  ydelnesse  1942  11930' 
NETTLE  4  nettle  netle  i  173 
fNew  29  newe  niwe  niwe'  430  888' 
fNice  19  nice  12421  12770  12575'  ii 
22  [foolish]  French 
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niece  19  neee  14511  14536  14744 
French 

•Night  17  nighte  niht  niht'  nihht" 
16704  [12746'  is  oblique,  and  pro- 
bably the  rhymes  should  be  night' 
hight  might;  night  is  the  common 
form],  art.  25  night  pi. 

Nightingale  4  nightyngale  nihtegale 
98'  3377'  15245'  17068'  i  54' 

*91  nobles  French  noblesse  15504 

Jnone  108  [not] 

|none8  73  for  the  nones  ii  72' 

Nose  11  wos^nasunosu  152  559  7846, 
art.  91  nos'  123  [omit  ful]  705  2169 

nought  forthy  108  [nevertheless] 

[Nouns]  arts.  1  to  28 

JNow  a  days  73  now  on  dayes  13324 

Jnow  then  72  nouthe  nuj^a  nu]je'  464' 

NTJN  4  nonne  iii  281' 

♦nurse  91  noriee  5881,  noris  8494 

NUT  11  nutte-tre  hnutu  hnut  ii  30, 
nutteshale  ii  20' 

oak  n  ok  ook  ac  2292 

*OAB.  16  ore  ar  iii  322' 

*oath  14  othe  a«  a-S'  1141,  oth  3291  ? 
ooth  120  should  probably  be  othe  [?, 
supra  p.  264] 

Jof  108  sign  of  gen.,  o/  =  by ;  of  that 
=  because 

19  offrende  i  73'  French 

|Ofte  72  ofte  oft  (Gothic  ufta,  Danish 
offce)  ofte'  offte°  1269  9541  ;  ofte- 
tyme  52  358,  ofte-tymes  1314 ;  oft- 
sithe  1879 ;  ofte  sithes  487  ags. 
oftsi-S  offte-si>e°  often-time  ii  287  ? 

OIL  19  oile  iii  168  French 

*t01d  30  olde  eald  aid  aid'  aide'  olde' 
ald°  4470  9830  11465,  old  12129 
14128  14155  14160,  art.  38  elder 
eldest 

:|:Once  73  ones  ane  ene'  senes'  aeness'' 
7259  15767  i  106 

3  onde  onda  i  75',  ii  260'  [hatred] 

foNE  29  one  iii  231  from  ags.  definite 
form  ana  =  solus ;  iii  213  ?  art.  30  ii 
255  every ch-one  ii  45,  art  105 

[Order  of  "Words,  Peculiar]  art.  110 

*16  ore  ar  are'  ore'  are°  3724'  [honour, 
favour] 

organs  27  orgon  pi. 

;^other  108  [or],  othenvhile  [at  one 
time  and  at  another] 

JOut  69  oute  ute  ut  11407' 

♦outrider  8  outrydere  utridere  ridere' 
166? 

owe  60  [all  its  parts] 

Owl  4  oule  ule  6663' 


Ox  3  oxe  oxa  oxe°  8083  13769  16490 
16513,  art.  23  oxen 

§PACK.  18  packe  Dan.  pakke,  Swed. 
packa,  Ger.  pack,  ii  312'  393' 

pair  19  90  peyre  4384  2123  French 

Pan4i?anw^panne  13243  13138'  7196', 
art.  91  pan  rh.  man  1167  15438 
[in  the  two  last  cases  =  brain-pan, 
head] 

[Participles]  arts.  61  to  64,  [Parti- 
ciples, past,  used  adverbially]  art.  109 

[Particles,  Various]  art.  108 

PASSAGE  1%  passage  i  223  French 

Patience  19  91  pacience  1085',  i  302 
paciens  16312 

PEASE  3  pese  pisa  ii  275' 

peer  89  peere  4023  10989  rh.  here 
which  should  probably  be  her,  16336 
rh.  chaunteclere  which  should  have 
no  -e,  15540  rh.  deere,  but  probably 
in  all  eases  it  should  be  written  peer 
as  in  12907 

Person  19  persone  \5i2%,  person  10339 
French 

PESTILENCE  19  pestHence  ii  346  French 

philosopher's  21  philosophre 

[Phrases,  Peculiar]  art.  109 

Physic  19  phisik  413  2762  phisique  i 
265  French 

pillowbeer  7  pilweheer  pyle  696 

Pipe  4  pipe  pipe  567 

4:  pirie  pirige  10091'  10099'  [peartree] 

pismire  4  pissemyre  -mire  7407' 

*pith  6  pith  pitha  6057' 

Place  19  place  7262  9963,  art.  91  plae' 
15024  French 

plant  19  plante  11344  French 

*play  5  play  plega  plsege'  1127'  8906' 
9404'  14528' 

♦pleasaunce  91  plesaunce  French  plais- 
ance  8840',  pleisauns  8794 

**plight  16  plyte  pliht  pliht'  plihte' 
plihht°  12880',  art.  17  pUf  This 
word  is  always  a  monosyllable  in 
Gower,  but  is  continually  spelt  with 
a  fi.nal  e,  as  are  also  (wrongly)  the 
words  rhymed  with  it,  e.g.  appetitCf 
spirite,  parfite ;  i  129'  259' 

[Plural  of  Adjectives]  arts.  39  to  44, 
[Plural  of  Nouns]  arts.  22  to  28 

poke  ^poke  poca  3778  4276' 

Pomp  19  pompe  8804  French 

*tpoor  19  90  por  4536  4540  16308 
pore  232  480  490  539  704  13594 
14128  16307  French 

[Jpoorly  69^50^^8919?] 

Pope  3  pope  papa  pape'  8678  263'  645', 
art.  91  pop'  6002 
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4: pose  gepose  (Bosw.  after  Somner) 
4150'  16994'  [cold  in  the  head] 

*praise  91  prays   9420 

♦preface  91  prefas  French  preface 
12199 

[Prefixes]  art.  106 

[Present  Indicative]  arts.  48  to  52 

*press  %\  pres  French  presse  10503 

Prick  3  prilcke  pricca  4539' 

Pride  3  pride  pryta  pryt  prude'  prute' 
897'  9867'  14314'  15674'  etc. 

*prince  91  princ'  4642 

[Pronouns]  arts.  45  to  47,  [Indefinite] 
art.  105,  [Personal]  art.  103,  [Rela- 
tive and  Interrogative]  art.  104 

prose  91  pros'  466  [wrong  reference 
prose  15342  15345'] 

tproud  29  proude  pryte  prut  7809, 
prowd  3863  3167  ? 

PURCHASE  91  piirchas  ii  331  351  (old 
French  pourchas),  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  verb 

tpure  90  pure  1281   12016 

PURSE  91  purs'  iii  155,  purs  ii  298, 
this  word  derived  from  the  Middle 
Latin  bursa  probably  does  not  come 
to  us  through  the  French  bourse  ;  it 
has  dropped  the  e,  like  Swed.  and 
Dan.  b'ors^  and  Germ,  bors,  (which  is 
found  as  well  as  bors^ 

*91  pyV  6944  [pillage] 

*16  pyn,e  pin  pine'°  6369'  [wo,  grief, 
pain] 

*  Queen  17,  91  queen  generally,  queene 
cwen  quen'  queue'  cwen'^  15834  973' 
4581'  6630'  11358'  14892'  15834  etc. 
[all  the  other  instances  cited  are 
oblique  and  queen  is  the  common 
form],  art.  16  quene  i  46  [27  cases 
in  Gower]  quen'  ii  212,  iii  388 

♦*quern  16  querne  cweorn  15560- 

t§  31  racle  17210  17271  17221  [rash] 

rake  4  rake  race  289' 

J69  rathe  hra>e  3766  14510  [quickly] 

♦receive  91  receyv  9576 

*14  Rede  rsed  i  45',  art.  91  red'  14205 
[advice] 

reck  98  recche 

reeve  3  reeve  refa  reve'  589  617  3901 
4323 

reign  19  regne  4813,  art.  91  regn'  1626 
French 

remembrance  19  rememhraunce  9855 
French 

request  19  requeste  8061',  request  7980' 
French 

*rest  17  [generally  rest]  resfe  rest 
resste°  9729  [ace]   11548  [ace]  rh. 


leste  imperf ,  8722'?,  art.  16  reste  i 

75'  and  generally  in  Gower 
tRich  19  ric/ie  866  1913  4814  French 
riches  27  r (chesses  riches  pi 
fRiGHT  30  righte  riht  iii  129 
*RiND  16  rinde  rind  i  152 
fripe  29  ripe  ripe  17015 
*ROAD  16  rode  xdidii  110  (?) 
*ROAR  14  7'ore  rar  iii  74' 
*ROE  6  roo  raha  ra  ii  95 
Rome  19  Rome  673'  4576  5388  10545 

etc.,  i  282'  ii  195  196,  Rom'  5386 

French 
♦rood  16  roode  rod  rode'°  6078  i  198 
§Root  18  rote  roote  Icelandic  rot,  Gothic 

vaurts,  ags.  wrot  13389,  2',  329'  425' 
rose  4  rose  rose  1040  13448 
♦trough   30   rowe  hreow  hreoh  raeh' 

rseje'  ruhh^  12789' 
**Row  16  rewe  raw  2868'  i  50 
rubric  9  8  rubriche 
RUDDER  98  rother 
RUSH  4  resshe  risshe  reisshe  resce  risce 

i  160'  ii  97'  284' 
♦Ruth  16   rewthe  rout  he  (as  if  from) 

hreow^  rou'Se'  Icelandic  hryg^  916 

8438  etc.,  art.  91  rervth'  10752 
rye  7  reye  ryge  (Bosw.)  7328' 
fsaint  37  seitite  fem.  [supra  p.  264,note] 
Sake  11  sake  sacu  sake'°  10039  6945' 

7299'  7314'  8131',  art.  91  sak'  539  ? 

1319?  1802 
SALE  4  sale  selle  ?  old  German  sala,  ii 

29 
♦salve  16  salve  sealf  i  8' 
JsAME  69  same  same  =pariter,  ii  240' (?) 
sauce  19  sauce  129  353  French 
♦save  91  sav'  7289  7449  7857   13717 

14133 
Saw  11  sawe  sagu  saje'   1165'  1528' 

6241'  12619' 
scathe  7  ska  the  scae'S]?  (inc.  gen.  Bosw.) 

448'  9048' 
t29   scheene  scene  scene'  shene°  115' 

1511'  [bright] 
♦16  schipne  scypen  2002  [shed,  stable] 
11     schonde    scandu    scondu   shande" 

15316'  [harm] 
School  11  scole  scolu  7768  9443  14909 

14915 
♦score  16  score  scor  i  176 
♦scorn    14    scorne    scearn    Icelandic 

skarn,  old  German  scern,  iii  226 
Sea  4,  7  see  sae  (inc.  gen.)  sse'^  always 

monosyllable    278   700   4914   4963' 

etc.,  art.  3  i  35 
t SECOND   30   secounde  i   159  but  the 

form  seconde  is  found  in  old  French 
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secrets  27  secre  pi. 

•seek  91  seek'  14109,  art.  98  seche 

J  Seldom  72  selde  seld  selde'  10125 
8303',  seldewhanne  ii  93,  selden  ii  96 

self  46  self  selve  selven 

♦sentence  91  sentence  308'  14974', 
sentens  17352 

service  19  servise  122  French. 

♦set  14  sete  slot  set  ii  155' 

Shadow  11  schadwe  shawe  sceadu  4430 
4365'  6968'  schadw'  he  4430  ii  45 

shall  60  [all  its  parts],  =owe  art.  108 

Shame  11  schame  scamu  shame°  12433 
13335  1557'  3052' 

♦shape  14  shape  sceap  iii  28 

fsHARP  30  sharpe  scearp  ii  82 

she  111  omitted 

shear[s]  4  schere  sceare  15542' 

♦sheep  14  schepe  scaep  shep°  506' 
should  certainly  be  scheep,  cf.  6014 
13766  where  the  same  rhyme  occurs 
508   16137,  art.  25  scheep  pi. 

Sheet  4  scheete  scyte  scete  12807' 

♦shell  16  shelle  shale  seel  ii  20' 

shin  4  schyne  seine  388  ? 

♦-ship  8  -schip  -schipe  -scipe  [generally 
-schip''\,  the  length  of  the  words 
compounded  with  this  termination 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  final  e 
being  soon  dropped,  felaxcship'  476, 
friendship'  freondscipe  430,  lord- 
schipe  hlafordscipe  1627,  wor schip 
weorthscipe  12560.  7  -shipe  dron- 
keshippe  iii  17  wor  shipe  ii  65  kinde- 
ship  felaship  occur  in  a  couplet  i  1 70 
but  doubtless  should  haA^e  a  final  e 

♦♦Ship  14  schippe&oi^ scip'  schip' 5032 
iii  295 

shire  4  schire  scire  358'  586' 

♦Shirt  16  scherte  schurte  (as  if  from) 
sceort  scyrt  15608  ;  1568  and  9859 
(rh.  herie)  ;  sehert  6768  (rh.  poveri) 
16606  (rh.  hert  doubtful),  art.  91 
scherf  748  2548  6768 

shiver  98  chever 

♦shoe  14  sho  scoh  sceo  i  15  iii  236  is 
a  contraction,  art.  23  schoon  schoos 

shop  3  sclioppe  sceoppa  ?  4376  4374'  [it 
is  very  uncertain  whether  this  is  the 
same  as  the  ags.  sceoppa,  treasury] 

♦fshort  30  sehorte  scort  sceort'  shorrt° 
6206,  schorf  748  2548,  schort  93 

♦shot  14  shotte  scot  i  234 

Shrew  3  schrewe  screawa  17083,  art.  91 
shrew  7024 

♦shrift  14  shrifte  scrift  i  66 

♦16  sihrede  sibrseden  [relationship]  iii 
284'  merely  drops  final  «,  like  art. 
15,  so  apparently  met-rede  iii  68 


Side  4  side  side  side°  1277  2736  9808 
9821,  etc. 

J-siDE  72  -side,  aside  onsidan  ?  ii  85', 
besiden  besidan  ii  379,  beside  iii  82 

siege  19  sege  939,  art.  91  seg'  15865 
French 

SIEVE  4  sive  sife  i  294  (?) 

♦♦sigh  14  sighhe  sic  ?  10811' 

♦Sight  17,  91  sighte  sih'S  siht'  sihh>e" 
2118  2335  3949  10280,  art.  91 
sight  [a  common  form]  3395  7653 
etc.,  art.  16  ii  243',  art.  108  [mul- 
titude] 

sign  19  signe  10024  10087  French 

[Silent  Final  E]  arts.  84  to  92 

♦Sin  16  synne  synn  sunne'  (ace)  sinne° 
5010  6773  etc. 

:]:Since  73  synnes  syns  sins  si'Sjjan  sitJjja 
6551  8047  9341  9396  14284  14822, 
syn  sin  10181  12226,  art.  72  siththen 
6826  15597,  siththe  4478,  aith  8225 
8721,  seih  5234 

♦Sir  90  sir'  French  sire,  9542  12527 
13030  13035  16274  16428  16516 
etc.,  sir  7056,  sire  16253,  357  (rh. 
schire)  both  forms  occur  in  Gower 

♦sisterhood  14  susterhede  iii  278' 

sisters  24  sisiren  sustres 

«14  Sithe  si^S  si«'  si>e"  9183  5153' 
5575' i  160  [time  turn] 

SKILL  9  skille?,Q,\[.e,  i  16  skill  found  only 
when  rh.  will  probably  should  have 
the  (?,  art.  91  skill  i  42  49,  8  cases 
rhyming  to  will,  elsewhere  skille  (11 
cases)  wille,  i  277  etc.,  so  that  we 
should  probably  read  skille  wille  in 
the  other  instances 

skink  89  schenche 

§  Skull  18  skulle  Old  German  sciulla 
ags.  scell  ?  3933'  4305' 

Jslain  98  islaaw 

♦-SLAUGHT  16  -slaught  man-sleaht  i 
364'  should  be  -slaughte 

♦♦Sleep  14  sleepe  sleep  sleep"  1046 
16498  i  81' 

♦sleeper  8  sleper  slsepere  16377' 

♦♦Sleeve  16  slefn\52'  ii  213' 

♦Sleight  16  sleight  sli'S  Icelandic  slseg^ 
1950  [the  cases  cited  for  sleighte  are 
all  oblique]  i  238  ace.  ii  198  nom. 

§sling  18  slynge,  as  if  from  ags.  sling, 
15240' 

SLIT  7  ditte  slite  115' 

♦♦Sloth  16  slouihe  slewtJ  4950'  i  372 

J69  smale  smale  ii  279' 

[{[SMARTLY  69  smarte  iii  113' 

♦Smoke  14  smoke  smec  smec°  5860'  i 
211' 
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SNAKE  3  snake  snaca  iii  118' 

snare  4  snare  sneare  (Bosw.)  [the  word 
is  not  in  Bosworth's  large  dictionary, 
but  is  given  in  his  small  one  on  the 
authority  of  Leo's  Sprachproben 
1838]   1492'  4991'   17009' 

§Snout  18  snowte  Danish  snude,  Swed. 
snyte,  14816',  snowt  16391 

fSoft  29  softe  softe  soft  softe'  soffte° 
6994 

+ Softly  69  softe  softe  2783 

17  soken  socn  socen  3985  [right  of 
search,  privilege] 

♦solace  91  solas  solaas  solac'  Norman 
French  solas,  is  rh,  with  caas  800, 
16689  a^^fls  9149  (French  cas^  alas,  las 
from  lassus  was  in  the  older  French 
variable  according  to  the  sex  of  the 
person  uttering  the  exclamation,  as 
lasse  !  fait  ele  :  halas  !  fait-il.  Pals- 
grave has  both  forms  also.  The  distinc- 
tion is  not  preserved  in  Chaucer,  but 
the  diversity  in  the  spelling  of  the 
word  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the 
the  existence  of  these  two  forms). 
11114  rh.  was,  3654  rh.  Nicholas ; 
solace  xh. place,  Norman  French  place, 
4144  15193 

t Solemn  19  solempne  209  French 

*Some  91  som'  9345 

Son  10,  12,  91  sone  sunu  sune'  sone' 
sune^  1965  11000  15669  son  6733 
7655  8524  8552  12345  15016  15889 
16597  17250  ete,  etc  [none  of  these 
are  convincing,  the  most  so  are  8524 
&  16597.]  In  Gower  e  is  regularly 
pronounced,  son'  i  317  ? 

*16  Sonde  sande  sonde'  4809'  4943' 
5246'  5469' etc.  etc.i212;  etc.  [mes- 
sage] 

JSoon  72  soone  sona  sone°  15769,-e/V- 
soone  16082'  eftsones  6390,  art.  91 
sorC  6733  7655  and  almost  always, 
art.  69  ii  250 

*Sooth  14  sothe  BO'S  soS'  so^e'  so>° 
12590  rh.  to  the,  but  perhaps  adverb, 
6183'  sothe  i  31 

♦soothsayer  8  soth{e)saier  iii  164 

*sore  14  90  sore  sar  sar'  sor'  2745', 
i  310' 

*t Jsore  14  69  sor'  t2697  ^3462,  Xsore 
230  1396  6810  12657  12799 

*  Sorrow  16  sorive  sorb  sorhje'  serrjhe" 
953  1221  etc. 

*Soul  16  soule  sawel  saule'  sawle'  2788 
8435,  etc  (13  cases)  [of  the  5  speci- 
fied, 3  are  oblique]  i  203  256,  art.  91 
souV  658  14355 


sovereign  37  sovereine  fem. 
sow  11  sowe  sugu  2021  bad  line 
Spade  11  spade  spadu  spad  555' 
*Sj)an   16   spanne  spann   155  [ace.  of 

dimension  ?]  i  79' 
spare  90  spare  739 
SPARK  3  sparke  spearca  i  258 
sparrow  3  spearwe  spearwa  628'  7386' 
*speak  91  spek'  9742  9747 
Spear  9  spere  spere  spere'  sper'  15289 

1641'  4879'  sper'  2712  ? 
♦Speech  16  speche  spsec  spseche'"  1373 

2800  etc.   [two  instances  cited  are 

oblique],  art.  91  spech'  16978 
♦speed  17  sped'  sped  i  88,  spede  i  90', 

art.   91   sped'    spede   about   equally 

often  ags.  sped 
♦♦spell    14    spelle    spell    spel'    spelF 

15301' 
spouse  19  spouse  12072  12125  French 
SPUME  1 9  spume  ii  265  French 
spur  3   spore  spura  i   321    [Chaucer 

spores  475] 
Stake  3  stake  staca  8580'  669' 
§stalk  18  stalke  Icelandic  stilkr,  Swed- 
ish stjelk,  3917' 
*  ♦stall  14  stalle  steall  stalF  8483' 
Star  3   sterre    steorra    steorre'   sterre' 

sterrne°  2061' 
start  61  [all  its  parts] 
STEAD  7  stede  stede  styde  i  60  f. 
♦stealth   16   stelthe  [as  if  from  an 

ags.]  stel'S  ii  349 
Steed  3  steede  steda  stede'  2159  2729 

10484    15162,   etc.,   art.   91    steed' 

10438? 
3  Steere  steora  ster°  4868'  5253'  [helm 

rudder] 
3   stele  stela    stele    stel    3783'    6531' 

[handle,  stale  is  given  in  the  dic- 
tionaries] 
♦16  stempne  stemn  stefn  i  312  [voice] 

see  stevene,  art.  98 
f  Stern  29  si  erne  sterne  sterne'  stirne'" 

8341 
♦16  Stevene  stefn  stefiie'  stefFne°  4381 

[?pl.]  1526'  [oblique  ?]  steven  10464 

16777  (all  doubtful  rh.  heven)  [voice] 

see  stempne 
Stick  3  stikka  sticca  13193  13199 
fStill  29  stille  stille  stille'"  stiir  10810' 

11782'  16929' 
+Still  69  stille  stille  7782 
♦stot  6  slot  stotte  7125  7212  617' 
♦16  Stounde  stund  stunde' stunnd^  1214' 

[short  space  of  time]  i  90' 
JsTRAiTLY  69  straiteLeLt.  stricte  ii  354' 

iii  47' 
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*  STRAND  14  stronde  strand  i  185 
Straw  9  stree  strea  2920  2935',  ee  pro- 
nounced as  e,  straw  straw  11007 

♦Street  16  streete  street  straet'  strsete'" 
14904  15025  [both  after  thurgh, 
which  may  he  ace,  the  other  cases 
cited  are  after  m] 

*  Strength  IQstrengthe  streng^  streng^u 

strong) e'strennc>e°  1950  2403  15550 
♦strive  91  strijv'  7568 
t  Strong  30  stronge  Strang  iii   4  [in- 
flexional], art.  38  strenger  strongest 
*sty  5  sty  stige  7411' 
**style  14  style  stigel  10420' 
[Subjunctive]  art.  56 
*f  Such  30  suche  swylc  swilc'  sulche' 

swillc°   8613    13800    15628,  i  319, 

swich  3   2824 
Sun  4  Sonne  sunne  sunne'  sonne'  sunne° 

30  1511  2524  10484  etc.,  art.  21  gen. 
♦suppose  91  suppos  8223 
Swallow  4  stvahve  swalewe  3258 
♦swear  89  swer'  swer  456  8045  8238 

swer'  11101  12076  inf. 
t Sweet  29  swete  swote  swete  swet°  2429 

5967  6041  15344,  art.  91  swef  2782 
3  swere  sweora  ii  30'  [neck] 
♦fswift  30  swifte  switt  swiflFt°  2870 
♦swine   14  swyne  swin  swin'"  16972, 

swyn  13971',  art.  25,  swin  pi. 
+69  Swithe  swi>e  13222  [quickly] 
♦♦Swoon  14  swoune  swun?    13668  i 

204 
f  sworn  109 
§TACKLE  18  tacle  Ger.  takel,  Dan.  tak- 

kel,  Swed.  tackel,  i  312 
Tale  11  tale  talu  tale'°  36  3128  4466 

5545  7253  (29  cases),  art.  91  tal'  yit 

13875  e  elided  before  y  ? 
♦fTame  30  tame  tarn  2188  untame  i 

287' 
tapster  4  ^a^s^^re  tseppestre  241',  tapster 

3336 
§tare  18  tare  1572' 
targe  4  targe  targe  targa  473'  977' 
♦tear  14  teere  tear  15547'  16148'  ? 
Teat  7  tete  tite  tit  3704' 
Teen  3  tene  teona  teone'  tene°  3108' 
♦tell  91  teir   38  inf.  10043  inf.  [both 

before  yow~\ 
♦♦Temple  14  temple  tempel  ii  157 
tent  19  tente  16055  French 
JThanks  73  his  thonkes,  here  thonhes 

his  fiances,  hira  ]?ances   1628  2109 

2116  ii  211 
60  thar—needi  [all  its  parts] 
tthat  47  that=i]xQ  :   art.  104,  art.  Ill 

omitted,  Xthat  art.  108  with  impera- 
tive =  French  que 


fthe  98  -te,  atte  =  Q.i  the  ;  art.  109  with 

abstract  noun 
98  thee  =  io  prosper 
♦theft  16  thefte  >eof^  ii  159' 
;}:Then  72  thunne  )?onne  ]?enne  Jeanne 

J7on  ]7an  ^anne""  }7an(n)"'  1655  13987 

15404   16762  16988  i  11  49  62  69 

etc.,  thenne  13121'  iii  36  rh.  brenne, 

than  640  3052  i  6  7  224,  thann'  12 

638   2936   2937    2938    7722   then? 

i  17 
Jthence  73  thennes  Jianon  }?anone  Jjon- 

nen'  ]?anene'  4930  5463  10640, 10641 

art.  72  thenne  6723'  ii  185 
JThere  72   ther  ))8er  j^ere  }?ara  )'8er'° 

>£ere'°  313  323  328  4215  9863  9872 

10341  there  4956'  5222'  7650'  15037' 

(less  common)  i  56'   60'  112'  etc.  ; 

art.  108  [where] 
^Therefore   72   therfore  ]?erforen'  Jjsr- 

fore'    >gerfore°    3506'    8035'    8188' 

9023;  therfor   7374    10571    10647; 

art.  90  therfor'    therfor    777    7374 

10571  10647 
♦these  91  thes'  this'  9110  9127  9150 

9297   10041  etc.,  art.  47,  art.    109 

singular  use 
♦thew  14  thewe  J^eaw  iii  5' 
fthey  111  omitted 
fThick  29  thikke  j^icce  })icke'  551 
t30  thilke  ))ylc  i  2  [the  like] 
fThin   29   thenne  )>ynne  4064'    9556' 

thinne  i  102' 
♦Thing  14  thinge  >ing  ii  207  251,  no- 

thinge  ii  337,  art.  25  thing  pi. 
think  98  thenche 
fthird  98  thridde 
Jthithrr  98  thider 
108  tho  [when] 
-thorp  98  thi'op 
fthose  47  tho 
thou  111  omitted 
-thou   98    -tow    -ow,   wiltow,   hastow 

wostow  etc. 
JThrice   73   thries   ]7riga   ]7riwa   ]?rie' 

]7rien'  juries'  jjri^jess'"  63  564  14953 
fthrilled  98  thirled 
Throat  4  throte  >rote  2460'  3218' 
*  THROSTLE  5  throstel  J)rostle  i  64 
^through  98  thurgh 
♦Throw  16  throwe  J^rag  )>ragu  jjrowe' 

>r£e3he°  5373'  7397'  etc. 
THUMB  3  thombe  buma  i  175,  art.  98 
♦Tide  16  tyde  tid  tid°  5554'  [the  other 

instances  cited  are  oblique]  i  326' 
TIE  7  tie  tige  ii  246' 
♦tile  16  tyle  tigel  7687 
+till  72  tille  tille  til  till°  10811',  til 
10838,  art.  108 
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♦tilth  16  tilthe  til^  ii  168 

Time  3,  91   tyme  tima  time'°  44   722 

864  4056  4448  etc.  (24  cases),   art. 

91   Urn    9678    10327    10790    12976 

etc.  (14  cases)  rh.  byme  i  227   309 

370  etc.     In  Gower  e  is  regularly- 
pronounced  except  only  in  ii  167 
[Time,  expressions  for]  art.  1 09 
Jto  108  [unto],  sign  of  dat. 
106  To-  tohewen,  ioschrede  etc. 
*Toe  6  to'  ta  ii  143',  art.  23  ton  toos 
^together  73  togideres  togsedere  toga- 

dere'  togaderes'  togeddre"  14117 
Tongue   4    tonge    tunge   tunge'°  3894 

5319    7232    13813,    art.    91    tong' 

10349  tunge  i  295 
♦tooth  14  tothe  to«  to»^  6184',  art. 

26  teeth  pi. 
ftouching  64  touchand  7872 
*Tow  17  tow  tow  5671,  ii  315 
;J:Towards  73    towardes   toweardes  to- 

wardes'    toward'     towarrd°     11883 

14121,  toward  13534  14220  art.  72 

toward  \\  13,  toward  \  122 
♦Town  14  ^oMw  tun  tun'^  7936  11713' 

[toivne  appears  to  be  only  oblique] 

i  205  ii  293 
♦Trace  91  trace  Norman  French  trace 

trasse,    1953   rh.  alias;    trays  2141 

rh.  harnays  Norman  French  harnas, 

harnois 
trap   4   trappe    treppe    trapp°   11653' 

11939' 
TREE  9  tre  treow  treo  tre  i  137 
♦trow  91   trow'  526  1803  3665  9092 

9111  10850  etc. 
f  True  29  trewe  treowe  treowe'  trowwe^ 

533   961,   art.  91  trew'    10043,  un- 

trewe  ii  224 
trump  19  trumpe  2176  French 
Truth   11     trouthe    treow'So    treou'Se' 

troww]7e  3502  6595  6633  6986  etc. 

(16   cases),    art.    91    trouth''    10959 

11071  11905,   trouth    10262,  in  all 

4  cases 
Tun  4  tonne  tunne  tunne'  1996  5759 

3892'  8091'  i  321 
JTwice  73  twyes  twiwa  twigges  twie' 

twien'  twi' twi3xes°  4346  5478  14958 
JUneasily  69  unea|)e  unse'Se  unnsej^e" 

unnethe  11659  13318  15037,  art.  73 

unnethes  5976  11048 
Junto  108  [until] 
t Unwieldy  29  unweelde  unwylde  =  im- 

potens  16187  3884  is  pi.  unwylde,  i 

312'  iii  147' 
JUp  69  uppe  uppe  up  10929'  i  15',  art. 

108,  [upon] 


^UPRIGHTLY  73  uprihtes  i  35' 

♦*16  upriste  uparist  8erist°  1053  [aris- 
ing] 

USE  91  US'  ii  132  should  be  us  rh. 
vertus(e)  i  15  56,  jus(e)  ii  266,  re- 
fus(e)  iii  298 

vane  3  fane  fana  8872' 

[Verbs]  arts.  48  to  68 

vessels  27  vessel  vessealx  vesseals  pi. 

♦vesture  90  vestur'  10373 

VICE  19  vice  i  157  French 

VIRGIN  19  virgine  ii  186  French 

♦visage  91  visage'  630 

♦voyage  91  viagtf  794 

wake  4  wake  wsecce  wecche°  2960  2962 
[liche-wake  waking  of  the  body,  mo- 
dern watch] 

♦♦Wall  14  walk  weall  wal'  1970', 
1911'  rh.  coralle  which  should  be 
coral,  old  French  coral  [both  may- 
have  an  oblique  e\  wall'  1990,  wal 
1921  1977  1936',  art.  98  wowe 

WANE  3  wane  wana  iii  304  wan  a  de- 
fect ?  rh.  Adriane  ii  307 

3  wanhope  ii  115  117  [despair] 

War  9  werre  werre  weorre'  werre'  5972 
47'  1449'  werr'  1289  ? 

♦ward  16  warde  weard  iii  65' 

-WARDS  73  -wardes,  to-wardcs  i  5  122 
159  Qic.^after- wards  ii  356,  afterward 
iii  37  39 

ware  11  ware  warn  (Bosw.)  4560' 
14467' 

fware  30  ware  16094'  should  be  war 

♦♦wart  16  wert'  weart  557 

WATCH  4  wacche  wsecee  ii  96  [see 
waJce"] 

♦Wave  14  wawe  wseg  4888  ii  105', 
art.  98 

♦Way  14  weye  weg  weie'  wai'  wej^e" 
793'  4805'  ;  contracted,  art.  91  wey' 
34,  way  7118  14176' i  29 

we  111  omitted 

Weal  3  wele  wela  wele'  1274'  3103' 
13530',  art.  91  weV  4542  8350  8847 

♦wealth  16  welthe  [as  if  from  an  ags.] 
Wei's  i  39' 

♦wear  89  wer'  8762  inf.,  art.  109 
wear  on 

♦weasel  5  wesil  weesle  3234 

3  webbe  webba  364  a  webb*  a  dyer 
[weaver] 

♦14  Wedde  wedd  1220'  i  249  [pledge] 

♦♦Weed  [dress]  16  wede  waed  wede' 
W£ede°  1008'  8739'  i  221' 

WEEK  4  weke  wice  wuce  iii  116' 

♦weight  14  weighte  wiht  ii  276' 
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♦weird  16  wierd  wyrd  i  340  should 
be  wierde 

♦welcome  91  welcom'  764  856  7382 
7393 

Well  3  welle  wella  wylle  well  welle' 
5597  7924  1535'  11689',  art.  91  well' 
8091 

J  WELL  69,  72  wele  wela  wel  iii  149' 
[art.  72  welle  1663'  is  dwelle  in  the 
Landsdowne,  Cambridge,  Petworth 
Corpus  and  Ellesmere  MSS.] 

"Wench  4  wenche  wencle  wennchelF 
3971  4165  4192  6944  etc. 

*16  wene  wen  wena  ii  88'  [doubt  con- 
jecture expectation  weaning] 

*16  ivente  ags.  ?  161'  [way  manner] 

*14  were  as  if  from  ags.  wer  iii  253' 
[defence] 

^were  18,  i  107'  318'  [worry] 

wet  3  wete  wseta  wsete  wsete"  13115*^ 

*twet  30  wete  wset  wet'  2340 

fwhat  104  =w% 

Wheat  7  whete  hwsete  5725  4312' 
13863'  14278' 

*whelp  14  whelpe  hwelp  whellp°  259' 

;{:When  72  whanne  hwonne  hwenne 
hwanne  whannen'  whone'etc.whanne° 
whann°  11718  14695  i  212  [seldom 
in  Gower],  whan  1  5  762  782  803 
824  915  3054  3055  [frequent  in 
Gower 

J  whence  73  wJiennes  hwanan  hwana 
whannen' whone'  12175  13750,  whens 
8464,  art.  72  whenne  i  198  when 
ii  46  iii  308 

J  Where  72  wher  hwar  hwser  whser' 
whsere'  323  344  9873  10341  etc. 
where  4556  7634'  9462  (less  common 
both  in  Chaucer  and  Gower) 

^wherefore  72  wherfore  13631' 

J  WHETHER  98  weder 

*t Which  30  whiche  hwylc  while' 
woche'  whillc°  15896,  which  4  2677 
etc.  i  135  ii  177  395,  art.  104 

♦While  16  while  hwil  while'  whiF 
4226  8899  10904  etc.  [all  the  cases 
cited  are  oblique,  but  as  etc.  is  put 
after  them  there  may  be  others 
direct]  i  282  ii  54  79 

JWhile  Whilst  72,  73  ivhiles  >a  hwile 
whir  6352  13067  13854  15047 
i  26  whils  13065,  whiVs  ii  345,  whil 
1362  6350  i 12 

♦Whip  14  whippe  hweop  5757'  9545' 
i  283' 

♦whistle  5  whistelhms^e  4153 

fwhite  29  white  hwite  hwit  white' 
whit'  4775,  the  common  form  is 
whit   17065    238    3238   2180' 


JwHiTHER  98  whider 

fwho  109 

fwhoso  104 

t§Wicked  31  wikke  1582'  5448',  ap- 
parently allied  with  ags.  wicce  — 
witch,  i  295  306 

\wic'ke  18  pride  is  the  worsts  of  alle 
wicke  i  154,  176 

JWidely  69  wide  wide  4556  8589  iii 
208 

♦widow  5  91  widow  widw  widuwe  wi- 
dewe'  widewe''  widdwe°  6609  6626 
7166  7201  14913  14920  16307,  wi- 
doive  widewe  14997  255,  art.  21  gen. 

♦Wife  14  wife  wif  wif'°  wive'  6648 
wive  ii  217' 

♦wifehood  14  wifhede  iii  51 

Wight  17  wi(/ht  wiht  wuht,  wiht'  whit' 
wihht"  1427  2108  2487  ete.  ii  149 

♦+Wild  30  tvi/lde  wilde  wild  wilde'° 
4170  5858  5955  7742  15166  15402, 
wild  10126  (?)  i  236  290 

WILE  9  wile  wile  ii  227 

Will  3  wille  willa  wille  wille'^  2671 
7986  8202  10315  etc.  another  form, 
will  will  iwiir  wiir  3875  3878  3885 
8052'  wiW   11016? 

will  6 1  [all  its  parts] 

♦willow  16  wilow  wilig  2924  doubtful 

Jwills  73  his  willes  5854 

§  Window  18  wt/ndowe,  Icelandic  vin- 
dauga,  Danish  vindue,  Swedish  vin- 
dbga,  3358'  3676'  3695' ,wi/ndow{e?) 
3708  3725  3730  3738,  window  ii  347 

♦wine  14  w^jne  win  win'''  10016'  [as 
it  here  means  vine  or  bunch  of  grapes^ 
perhaps  it  is  an  error  for  vine  French 
vigne]  loyn  637  14212  639'  [and 
generally 

winter  25  wynier  pi. 

♦wisdom  14  wisdome  wisdom  iii  217 

Wise  4  wise  wise  wise'^  9927  17309 
5312  5692  etc.,  art.  91  wis'  2189 

♦fWise  30  wise  wis  wis'°  wise'°  11183, 
i  156  [fem.  ?],  wys  67  787  853 

Witchcraft  4  w^iccAe  cro/if  wicce  wicche'' 
6885  iii  44 

^Without  72  withouten  wi^utan  463 
540  810  823  1851  1856,  withoute 
785  788  950  8208',  without  i  8  ? 

♦Womanhood  14  wommanhede  8951' 
i  333' 

fwoMANisH  30  womanisshe  i  58  72 
iii  304  338    [all  inflectional  ?] 

♦♦Womb  [stomach,  belly]  16  wombe 
wamb  womb  wombe'  wambe°  7470 
15923  15970 
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*wonger  8  wangere  15320'  rh.  destrer, 
French  destrier  [pillow,  head  rest] 

Wont  3  wone  wuna  wune'  337'  ? 
14915'  ?  art.  91  won'  [misprinted 
nonp]  1066  ? 

Wood  12,  10  woode  wudu  wude'  wode' 
wude°  110  15181,  ii  264  art.  91 
wood'  2932  7755  10727?  15742 
wood   1620 

•Wool  16  wolle  wull  wulle°  13863 
14325'  [both  ace.  and  therefore  hav- 
ing e  in  ags.]  wulle  wolle  i  17  ii  83 
98'  129 

*W0RD  14  worde  word  iii  256 

**work  14  werke  weorc  waerc  weorrc 
werrc"  5797  13439  11191',  art.  38 
wirche 

*  World  17  worlde  weorold  weorld 
weorlde'  weorelld"  16151  [aec.  and  e 
only  preserved  by  caesura :  that  all 
the  worlde  had  in  his  demeigne  ;  the 
other  case  cited  10376?  is  oblique  ; 
world  is  the  usual  form ;  so  in 
Gower,  but  worlde  in  i  245  iii  286  ?J, 
art.  109 

9  worlde  riche  weoruldrice  i  118'  [king- 
dom of  the  world] 

fworse  38  worse  werse  wyrse  wurse 
wurs'  werrse"  8551  9667  17252 
10914'  werse  1226  ?  wors  wers  8503 
3731' 

♦worship  8  worschip  weorthscipe  12560 

*W0RTH  14  worthe  weor^  i  25 

^worthiness  16  91  worthines  2594 


f  worthy  29  worthi  worthy  as  if  from 
weor^ig,  really  weorjje  wyrjje  285  461 

wot  60  [all  its  parts] 

**  Wound  16  wounde  wund  wunde' 
1012'  i  90'  289' 

*WRATH  16  wrathe  wrse'S  i  280 

*  Wreak  16  wreck  e  wrsec  wrsecu 
wreche'  wraeche"  5099  i  179  351' 
art.  91  wreck'  16089  [vengeance] 

WKENN  3  wrenne  wrenna  iii  349 

Wretch  3  wreccke  wrecca  wraecche' 
wrecche^  933    7645'    12396'    13014' 

Wright  3  wright{e)  wyrhta  wurhte' 
616? 

**  Wrong  14  wronge  wrang  wrong 
11096  ii  324' 

9  wyte  wite  wite°  12881'  [blame,  suf- 
fering, punishment] 

*Yard  16  yerde  gerd  geard  jerd' 
jerrde"  1052  [the  other  cases  cited 
are  oblique,  and  this  may  be  the 
accusative  of  dimension] 

Jyare  29  yare  gearu  ii  237 

Jyea-nay  108 

*year  14  yere  year  jer''^  4552',  yer* 
to  yere  i  53',  yer  by  yere  8278' 
14909',  yer  yeer  1035  1445  1731' 
8487'  etc.,  art.  25  tjer  pi. 

J69  yerne  georne  13813'  [willingly] 

Jyes-no  108 

Xyoxe  69  ?/oore  geare  geara  3895'  13484 

*Youth  16  youthe  geogo'5  jujej^e' 
2381  4583  7996  14139,  art.  91 
youth'  9612. 


§  6.   Chaucer^ s  Pronunciation  and  Orthography. 

Althougli  mucla  doubt  must  necessarily  attach  to  the 
system  of  investigation  here  followed,  and  although  in  some 
few  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  help  out  research  by 
theory,  it  has  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  a  very  definite  and 
detailed  result,  which  may  be  put  to  the  test  of  practice.  I 
have  made  the  experiment  of  reading  several  hundred  lines 
of  Chaucer's  prologue  to  large  audiences,  according  to  the 
system  of  pronunciation  to  which  I  have  been  here  led,  and 
it  has  been  to  me  a  considerable  confirmation  of  my  results, 
that  these  audiences  generally,  and  those  among  them  in 
particular  whose  previous  studies  had  made  them  best  quali- 
fied to  judge,  have  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
oral  efiect,  as  giving  a  new  power  of  appreciating  the  lan- 
guage and  versification  of  the  old  master.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  convey  the  proper  impression  by  mere  symbols,  which  the 
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reader  will  have  to  study,  and  which  he  will  perhaps  mis- 
render,  or  at  least  occasionally  stumble  over,  so  that  he  will 
not  so  readily  appreciate  the  system  of  pronunciation  here 
advocated,  as  would  be  desirable  for  proper  judgment.  But 
to  enable  the  reader  who  dares  to  face  such  an  essay  as  the 
present,  and  breast  the  difficulty  of  a  new  notation,  to  un- 
derstand in  connection  the  isolated  results  here  obtained,  I 
shall  in  Chap.  YII.  give  the  whole  of  the  familiar  prologue 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales  in  palaeotype  as  an  example,  inter- 
leaving it  with  a  text  in  which  I  shall  follow  the  Harleian 
MS.  7334  as  closely  as  possible,  in  a  systematised  ortho- 
graphy. Before  explaining  this  method,  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  adopted  with  advantage  in  popular  editions  of 
Chaucer,  and  other  authors  of  the  XTVth  century,  I  shall 
give  a  short  account  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  preceding 
sections. 


Peobable  Soijm)S  of  the  Letters  in  Haeleian  MS.  7334, 

AND    hence  generally  IN  THE  XIV  th  CeNTUEY. 

A  long,  (aa)  or  Italian  a  in  p^fdi-e,  English  a  in  father,  psfl^lm,  far ; 

possibly  {aa)  as  in  French  age,  and  German  mahnen,  aal,  when 

broadly  pronounced. 
A  short,  (a)  Italian  a  in  anno,  or  as  some  pronounce  a  in  cask,  pcrst, 

quite  distinct  from  a  in  cat,  m«n. 
A  A  the  same  as  A  long,  (aa). 
AI,  (ai)  as  in  Isazsh,  aye,  Etonian  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Kal, 

the  German  ai,  Italian  alii  !  French  p^zen. 
AU,  (an),  the  sound  of  (aa)  followed  by  the  sound  of  (uu),  German 

au  in  h«ws,  distinct  from  English  ou  in  howse. 
AW,  (au)  the  same  as  AU. 
AY,  (ai)  the  same  as  AI. 
E,  (b),  as  now,  never  mute. 

C,  (k)  before  a,  o,  w,  (s)  before  e,  % ;  ci  is  (si),  never  (sh)  as  in  mo- 
dem English. 

CH,  (tsh),  as  in  ^VlcIi,  lasitch,  Italian  ci,  Spanish  ch,  German  deufsch. 

D,  (d)  as  now,  never  (dzh). 

E  long,  (ee)  English  chaiv,  dare,  th^re ;  very  nearly  the  same  as 
Erench  e  in  meme,  and  Italian  e  aperto  (ee),  not  the  same  as 
English  in  ale,  fate  {ee,  eei) ;  but  this  last  sound  may  be  used 
by  those  who  have  a  difficulty  with  the  others.  Never  (ii),  as 
in  modern  English  supreme. 

E  short,  (e)  as  now  in  met,  pen. 

E  final,  when  pronounced,  (e),  same  as  E  short,  but  generally 
elided  before  vowels  and  he,  his,  him,  hire,  here,  etc.,  and  not 
sounded  in  oure,  youre,  hire,  here,  seldom  sounded  in  hadde  and 
sometimes  mute  in  other  words. 
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EA,  (ee)  same  as  E  long,  very  rarely  used. 

EE,  (ee)  same  as  E  long. 

EI,  (ai)  same  as  AI. 

EO,  (ee)  same  as  E  long,  rarely  used. 

EU,  has  two  sounds,  (yy)  or  Erench  u  long,  in  words  derived  from 
th  Erench  where  the  modern  French  orthography  is  u ;  and  (eu) 
or  Italian  ^wropa,  the  sound  of  (ee)  followed  by  the  sound  of 
(uu),  m  all  other  words.  Eu  is  never  to  be  sounded  as  (iu)  as 
in  modern  new. 

EW,  (eu)  the  same  as  EU. 

EY,  (ai)  the  same  as  AI. 

E,  (f )  as  at  present ;  never  (v)  as  now  in  of. 

G,  (g)  before  «,  o,  u  and  in  Anglosaxon  words  before  e,  t;  in  Erench 
words  before  e,  i  it  is  (dzh)  as  the  present  ^em,  gentle. 

GH,  (kh),  as  the  Scotch  \och^  Irish  lou_^^,  German  loch ;  after  an 
(u)  sound  (kwh) ;  when  the  sound  was  (h'),  (wh),  or  omitted, 
it  was  otherwise  written.     It  was  never  sounded  as  (f ). 

H,  (h),  as  in  Aome ;  it  may  have  been  mute  in  some  accented 
words,  as  host,  honour,  and  in  the  unaccented  he,  his,  him,  hire, 
here,  hem,  have,  etc.  "When  a  vowel  is  elided  before  these  words, 
the  h  should  be  disregarded,  otherwise  it  is  most  convenient  to 
follow  the  present  usage.  "When  following  a  vowel  in  the  same 
syllable,  as  in  nouht,  it  was  a  gentle  (kh),  or  (h'). 

I  long,  (ii)  the  drawled  sound  of  i  in  still,  heard  in  singing,  and 
quite  distinct  from  (ii)  or  ea  in  steal,  but  the  latter  sound  (ii) 
may  be  substituted  for  it,  by  those  who  find  the  former  {ii)  too 
difficult.  It  may  have  been  occasionally  almost  {ee)  and  then 
rhymed  to  (ee).  It  was  never  pronounced  (oi),  or  as  the  modern 
pronoun  I,  or  as  ei  ey,  ai  ay  (ai),  with  which  it  is  never  found 
to  rhyme. 

I  short,  {i),  that  is,  as  i  in  the  English  finny  (fm*«),  and  not  as  (i), 
that  is,  i  in  the  Erench  j^wV  (fini). 

I  consonant,  (dzh)  usually  printed  J. 

IE,  (ee)  same  as  E  long.     Rare. 

J,  (dzh),  frequently  printed  for  I;  MSS.  seldom  distinguish  i^J, 

K,  (k)  as  now. 

L,  (1)  as  now. 

LE,  ('1)  as  now  in  temple.  It  is  frequently  run  on  as  (1)  to  the 
following  vowel. 

M,  (m)  as  now. 

IsT,  (n)  as  now. 

IsTG,  (q)  or  (qg)  according  to  the  same  rules  as  now,  or  (ndzh)  as 
in  straw^^. 

0  long,  (oo)  that  is  English  ore,  cross  when  lengthened,  not  {oo)  as 
in  English  home  as  usually  pronounced,  but  as  it  may  be  heard 
in  the  provinces  ;  Welsh  and  Spanish  o  long ;  Italian  o  aperto ; 
Erench  chose  when  lengthened,  no  trace  of  tapering  into  a  final 
u.  Those  who  cannot  readily  say  (oo)  may  use  {oo),  the  usual 
0  in  home. 
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0  short,  had  two  sounds  (o,  u) ;  generally  (o)  the  short  sound  of 
the  last  letter,  not  heard  in  usual  English,  the  French  homme, 
German  holtz,  Italian  o  aperto.  Different  from  (o)  in  English 
hot,  which  however  may  be  used  for  it  when  the  speaker  cannot 
reach  the  other  sound,  just  as  {oo)  in  home  may  be  used  for  (oo), 
but  (poop  pop)  do  not  form  a  pair,  as  is  the  case  with  (poop  pop). 
Occasionally  o  short  was  sounded  as  short  u,  apparently  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  was  thus  sounded  in  the  xvi  th  century  pro- 
vided it  corresponded  to  Angiosaxon  u ;  generally  it  was  (u) 
in  words  which  now  have  (a)  as  wonder. 

OA,  (oo)  if  used,  but  no  instance  is  known. 

OE,  (ee)  same  as  long  E,  very  rare. 

01,  (ui)  as  some  persons  call  huoT/,  almost  like  ooi  in  woomg ;  not 
(oi)  as  in  English  joy,  but  at  most  (oi)  as  in  a  provincial  pro- 
nunciation of  boy. 

00,  (oo)  the  same  as  long  0. 

Oil,  has  three  sounds,  (uu,  u,  oou) ;  generally  (uu)  as  in  boot,  but 
occasionally  (w)  as  in  pwU ;  in  words  derived  from  Angiosaxon 
aw,  ow  it  is  (oou)  nearly  as  in  the  modern  taow,  which  may  be 
used  for  it.     See  OTJGH. 

OUGH,  (uukh,  uukt^h)  when  derived  from  Angiosaxon  words 
having  u  before  a  guttural,  as  in  yjiough,  plough,  drought,  other- 
wise (oouk«^h,  ouk^^h)  or  {okwh)  as  in  though,  foughten,  oughte. 

0"W,  (uu,  u,  oou)  same  as  OU,  but  used  more  frequently  than  OU 

for  (oou),  especially  when  final. 
OY,  (oi)  the  same  as  01. 
P,  (p)  as  now. 
PH,  (f )  as  now. 
QU,  (kw)  as  now. 
P,  (r)  only  trilled,  as  in  present  red  he^^ring ;  never  as  in  modem 

ear,  hearing,  serf,  surf. 
EE,  (er)  same  as  EP,   sometimes  run  on  as  (r)  to  the  following 

vowel. 
BH,  (r)  as  now. 
S,  (s,z).     Probably  the  (s)  and  (z)  sounds  were  used  much  as  at 

present,  but  was  appears  to  have  had  (s).     SI  was  (si)  and 

never  (sh)  as  at  present. 
SCH,  (sh),  present  sh. 
T,  (t)  as  at  present,  -tioun  was  (si,uun). 
TH,  in  two  syllables  (th,  dh)  distributed  as  at  present. 
TJ  long,  (yy)  the  true  Erench  long  u,  which  it  represented. 
TJ  short,  had  three  sounds  (u,  i,  e) ;  the  general  sound  was  (w)  as  in 

pwU,  but  {i)  or  (e)  was  heard  occasionally,  and  possibly  had 

been  original  (y)  or  short  Erench  u. 
U  consonant,  (v),  usually  printed  v. 
UI,  UY,  a  very  rare  combination,  sometimes  written  for  oi,  oy,  and 

then   pronounced    (ui)    most    probably ;    sometimes,    perhaps, 

written  for  Erench  ui,  when  it  may  either  have  been  (ui)  or 

(yy),  most  probable  the  latter. 
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V,  (v)  as  now,  seldom  distinguished  from  TJ  in  MSS,  both  forms 
u,  V  being  used,  but  v  being  generally  chosen  for  the  initial, 
whether  vowel  or  consonant. 

W,  {w),  as  now,  and  also  occasionally  the  simple  vowel  (u),  as 
in  sorwful. 

WH,  (wh)  as  now. 

"WE,  {tw)  as  in  French  roiy  or  else  (wr,  w'r). 

X,  (ks)  as  now. 

Y,  long,  replaced  I  long,  and  had  the  same  sound. 

Y,  short,  (i)  the  same  as  I  short. 

Y,  consonant  (j)  as  now. 

Z,  (z)  as  now. 

This  gives  a  complete  system  of  pronunciation,  with  only 
a  few  doubtful  points,  chiefly  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  0 
short  as  (u). 

On  this  view  of  the  signification  of  the  orthography  of  the 
Harleian  MS.  7334,  we  may  proceed  to  systematize  the  same 
thus, — • 

Systematization  of  the  Oethogeapht  of  HAJiL.  MS.,  7334. 

A  when  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  which  is  in  turn  followed 

by  a  vowel  or  an  apostrophe,  will  be  long,  otherwise  short. 
AA  will  represent  long  A  in  other  cases. 
AI  will  be  disused. 

AW  will  be  used  as  the  diphthong  (au)  to  the  exclusion  of  AF. 
AY  will  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  ai,  ei,  ey,  for  those  diphthongs 

(ai)  which  had  an  a  in  the  Anglosaxon  or  French  original. 
E  when  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  which  is  in  turn  followed 

by  a  vowel  or  an  apostrophe,  will  be  long,  otherwise  short. 
EA  will  be  disused. 

EE  will  represent  long  E  in  other  cases. 
EI  will  be  disused. 
EO  will  be  disused. 

EU  will  represent  the  diphthong  eu  when  of  French  origin  =  (yy). 
EW  will  represent  the  diphthong  ew  when  not  of  French  origin, 

and  =  (eu). 
EY  will  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  ai,  ay,  ei  for  those  diphthongs 

(ai)  which  had  not  an  a  in  the  Anglosaxon  or  French  original. 
I  will  represent  short  (i)  when  not  final,  and  will  be  used  for  the 

pronoun  I.     See  Y  vowel. 
IE  will  be  disused. 

0  when  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  which  is  in  turn  followed 

by  a  vowel  or  an  apostrophe,  will  be  long,  otherwise  short,  and 
the  two  sounds  of  short  o  will  not  be  distinguished. 

OA  will  be  disused. 

OE  will  be  disused. 

01  will  be  disused. 

00  will  represent  long  0  in  other  cases. 

26 
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OU  will  represent  the  long  sound  (uu),  never  the  short  sound  (u) 

or  the  diphthong  (oou). 
OW  will  represent  the  diphthong  (oou)  exclusively. 
OY  will  represent  the  diphthong  now  written  oi,  oy. 
TJ  long  and  XJ  short,  though  having  different  sounds  will  not  he 

distinguished,  the  first  occurring  only  in  French,  and  the  latter 

only  in  Anglosaxon  words,  but  the  use  of  TJ  as  I  and  E  will  be 

discontinued. 
"W  vowel  will  only  be  used  in  diphthongs,  in  other  cases  it  will  be 

replaced  by  OU  long  as  herlerou  for  herherw,  or  U  short. 
Y  vowel  will    be   used    in    diphthongs,  and  for    long   i   or  (w), 

— except  the  pronoun  /,  which  will  continue  to  be  written  /, — 

for  either  long  or  short  final  i  or  y,  and  for  the  prefijc  y-  or  i- 

of  the  past  participle. 
The  consonants,  including  W,  WH,  Y,  will  be  used  as  at  present, 
the  two  values  of  C  and  G  not  being  distinguished,  and  J,  Y  being 
exclusively  used  for  I  and  U  consonant.  When  C,  G  have  to  be  (s, 
dzh)  before  a,  o,  u  in  French  words,  an  e  is  inserted  which  is  not 
pronounced,  as  hahergeoun  76.  GH  medial  or  final,  Y  initial  will 
replace  5  uniformly  instead  of  partially,  and  TH  will  replace  \. 
The  two  sounds  of  TH  will  not  be  distinguished.  H  will  be 
written  uniformly  in  those  words  where  it  generally  appears  initially. 
The  doubling  of  consonants  to  indicate  short  vowels  will  follow 
the  usual  orthography. 

E  final  or  medial  will  be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  its 
nature.  "When  it  should  be  sounded  according  to  the  laws  of 
grammar  or  from  historical  derivation,  but  is  elided  for  the  sake  of 
the  metre,  whether  before  a  vowel  or  consonant,  it  will  be  replaced 
by  an  apostrophe,  precisely  as  in  modern  German,  and  all  elisions 
will  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Hence  c\  g*  final  must  be  read  as 
(s,  dzh).  When  it  is  superfluous,  having  no  claim  to  be  written, 
but  required  for  the  metre,  it  will  be  replaced  by  e.  In  other  cases 
it  will  be  simply  written  as  ^,  so  that  every  written  e  will  have  to 
be  pronounced,  except  when  it  is  used  after  <?,  g  and  before  another 
vowel,  merely  to  indicate  that  these  letters  are  to  be  pronounced  as 
(s,  dzh).  When  the  authority  of  Orrmin  can  be  given  for  a  final  ^, 
it  will  not  be  considered  superfluous. 

When  the  first  measure  of  a  verse  is  deficient  in  a  syllable,  it 
will  be  preceded  by  three  dots,  thus  (...)  to  mark  the  deficiency. 

With  the  exception  of  the  (...),  e  and  ('),  which  are  intro- 
duced for  the  convenience  of  the  modern  reader,  the  ortho- 
graphy would  be  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  person 
who  wrote  this  Harleian  MS.  and  appears  to  be  the  ideal 
which  he  aimed  at.  This  orthographical  system  will  be  used 
in  the  subsequent  transcript  of  the  prologue.  It  requires 
occasionally  some  etymological  knowledge  in  which  I  may 
be  deficient,  but  such  trips  I  hope  will  be  readily  forgiven 
and  corrected. 
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When  a  language  has  to  be  studied  from  its  sources  by 
scholars,  its  monuments  should  be  presented  in  the  form  in 
which  they  exist.  Hence  the  value  of  the  exact  reprints  of 
several  MSS.  of  Chaucer  which  have  now  been  undertaken 
by  the  Chaucer  Society,  and  which  will  inaugurate  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  studying  ancient  forms  of  language. 
We  shall  no  longer  echo  opinions,  perhaps  hastily  formed, 
by  scholars  in  past  days,  who,  deserving  of  all  praise  for 
what  they  did  in  their  time,  had  not  the  advantages  which 
their  own  labours  have  given  to  the  present  generation. 
Each  scholar  will  be  enabled  to  study  the  sources  themselves, 
to  compare  the  different  forms  they  assume,  and  to  conjecture 
the  probable  reality  which  they  partly  conceal.  But  how 
shall  that  result  be  expressed  ?  Speaking  for  the  English 
language  only,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  print  the  writings 
prior  to  Caxton,  in  modern  orthography,  without  presenting 
a  translation — to  which,  except  linguistically,  there  is  of 
course  no  objection — instead  of  the  apparently  best  form  of 
the  original.  Not  to  mention  the  organic  difference  of  an 
inflectional  system  which  would  be  thus  concealed,  and  the 
destruction  of  poetical  rhythm  by  the  excision  of  final  E,  we 
have  the  simple  fact  that  many  words  found  in  those  authors 
have  no  similar  modern  form,^  and  hence  that  if  we  adopted 
a  modern  orthography,  we  must  either  replace  them,  or  leave 
them  as  an  old  patch  on  a  new  garment. 

For  general  purposes  of  teaching,  the  great  diversity  of 
orthography  which  medieval  scribes  indulged  in,  is  undesir- 
able, as  tending  to  confuse  the  mind,  and  in  no  respect  re- 
paying the  young  student  for  the  trouble  it  costs.  Hence 
some  uniform  systematic  orthography  is  desirable,  and  that 
which  has  just  been  explained,  seems  to  combine  every 
necessary  requisite  for  the  xiv  th  and  xv  th  century.  For 
writings  which  date  from  after  the  disappearance  of  our 
inflectional  system,  and  the  silencing  of  final  E,  or  say,  from 
after  the  close  of  the  xv  th  century,  the  modern  orthography, 
which  is  now  systematically  employed  in  reprints  of  Shak- 
spere   and  the  Authorized  Version,  is  the  only  one  which 

^  The  vocabulary  on  pp.    379-397  liclie  s.,  like  s.,  lode,  lydne,  make  s., 

furnislies    the  following  examples  : —  mele,  mot,  nale,  neisshe,  nobles  s.  s., 

a-cale,    algates,    -and  (in    participles)  offrende,  onde,  pirie,  pose,  pyle,  pyne, 

ariste,  horde,  borwe,  s.,  breede,  byweste,  racle,  rathe,  rede,  scheene  a.,  schipne, 

chare,   cheste,   come  5.,    dere,    derne,  schonde,  sibrede,   sithe,  smale,  steere, 

dwale,  elenge,    -ende  (in  participles),  stele,  stempne,  stevene,  stounde,  swere 

fallas,  fawe,  fele,  fere,  fremde,  funke,  s.,  swithe,  thar  v.,  thee  v.,  thilke,  tho, 

grame,   halfing,    harre,    heire,   heme,  upriste,  wanhope,  webbe,  wedde,  wene 

heste,  hevenriche,  hewe,  hie  s.,  hiwe,  s.,  wente  s.,  were  s.,   wicke,  wyte  s., 

howve,    yk     ich,    ighte,    kingesriche,  wonger,  worlderiche,  yeme. 
knarre,  leere  s.  and  v.,  lefte  s.,  lette, 
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has  a  claim  to  be  -used  except  in  designedly  diplomatic 
editions.  Before  the  use  of  ou  was  introduced  for  (uu)  at 
the  end  of  the  xiii  th  or  beginning  of  the  xiv  th  century,  the 
complete  Anglosaxon  system  alone  has  any  right  to  be  em- 
ployed. Hence  for  school  and  general  editions  of  English 
works,  the  following  systems  of  orthography  are  suggested  : 

1)  Anglosaxon  period  to  the  close  of  the  xiii  th  century, — 

the  received  Anglosaxon  spelling. 

2)  From  the  beginning  of  the  xivth  to  the  close  of  the 

XV  th  century, — the   system    explained   on  p.   401, 
which  may  be  briefly  termed  Chaucer's  orthography. 

3)  From  the  commencement  of  the  xvith  century — the 

orthography  now  in  use. 
But  in  the  last  period,  and  even  in  the  most  recent  times, 
circumstances  may  arise  where  a  diplomatic  representation 
of  MSS.  may  be  desirable.^  Such  cases  are  however  not  con- 
templated in  any  of  the  above  suggestions,  although  in  the 
citations  made  in  this  work,  diplomatic  correctness  has 
almost  always  been  attempted. 


1  As  for  example,  when  the  peculiar 
orthography  of  the  writer  is  of  more 
importance  than  his  matter.  Thus  the 
following  reproductions  of  letters  actu- 
ally written  on  husiness  within  the  last 
three  years,  one  hy  a  private  soldier  in 
a  very  clear  and  legible  hand,  and  the 
other  by  the  keeper  of  a  servant's  regis- 
try office  in  a  rapid  scrawl,  are  valuable 
as  shewing  how  difficult  our  present 
orthography  and  punctuation  are  to 
acquire.  Several  names  have  been  re- 
duced to  initials,  but  otherwise  the  ori- 
ginals have  been  carefully  imitated. 

1.     To  Capt.  S.  Esqr 

Dear  Sir  I  wish  to  Informe  you  of  a 

place  No   17  Eosemary  Lane  ware  a 

Drunkin  woman  name  of  Buttler  Lives 

her  husband  aD  to  Leive  her  for  Idal 

a 
ways    Sergent    Atkinson    was    Letter 

Righter  for  her  to   her  Husband  to 

return  back   again  and   other   Smoal 

Favours  as  promised  to  send  her  Q  or 

8  raitilia  men  he  will  send  to  Lodge 

with  her  their  is  her  own  famley  and 

her  Daughters  famley  all  Crouded  in 

2  smoal  rooms  with  a  Varity  of  Other 

Companey  and  filth  a  Servay  is 

very  much  needed 

Yours  Eespectfuley 

and  yurs  mens  Fremd 

May  22/1866 


2.  Warckington. 

if  i  had  nown  Last  tuesday  i  Could 
have  Sent  Mrs  S.  a  good  Waitresf  She 
as  been  5  years  6  Months  at  Mrs  D.s 
of  Cockemth  but  Mr  S.  of  C.  Hall  as 
been  here  About  her  and  i  think  he 
"Will  have  Engadged  her  if  thay  Could 
Agree  for  Wages  I  have  nown  her  for 
12  years  and  She  as  been  Eeckomend 
by  Me  for  thatt  Lenth  of  time  I  Shall 
See  her  in  Person  at  Cockermouth  to 
Morrer  Monday  and  if  not  Engaged  I 
Shall  Get  her  to  Meet  Mrs.  S.  She  is 
a  Good  needle  Woman  She  only  Gave 
[looks  like  Gone,  this  writer  does  not 
always  distinguish  o  a,  and  writtes  u, 
V,  n,  r,  and  sometimes  s  in  the  same 
way]  her  place  up  Last  tuesdy  I  have 

]VJy  Boock 

on  2  Good  Coocks  and  2  very  nice  Girls 
for  House  Maids  i  Will  Dow  My  best 
to  Get  one  but  i  Must  have  A  Little 
time  if  M.  A.  C.  is  Engeged  She  as  no 
Farents  here  they  Are  Gone  away  [?, 
written  upon  another  word  which  is 
illegible]  She  Lived  2  years  With  Mrs. 
J.  S.  in  our  own  town  her  Age  is  27 
She  is  tall  and  a  fine  Loockg  Girl  as  a 
Good  Head  and  fine  Eye  Whath  i  Call 
a  nobel  Loocking  Woman  She  is  very 
Steady  and  Con  have  a  Good  Caracter 
[looks  like  I  once  ten  at  first,  capital  C 
is  always  like  ^,]  from  Mrs  D  Ob  B 
Peason  i  hope  i  Shall  Get  her  to 
Morrar  [looks  like  dlonuav]  5  years 
6  Months  at  Mrs  d. 
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§  7.     Change  of  Pronunciation  during  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

Comparing  the  results  just  obtained  for  the  close  of  the 

XIV  th  century,  with  those  found  in  Chap.  Ill,  §  6,  p.  225,  for 
the  XVI  th  century,  we  are  able  to  estimate  the  action  of  the 

XV  th  century  upon  English  pronunciation,  and  to  give  some 
rough  and  practical  indications  for  reading  works  of  that 
transition  period. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  combinations  employed  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  practically  the  same  at  the  close 
of  the  XIV  th  and  during  the  first  third  or  first  half  of  the 
XV  th  century,  except  in  the  points  here  enumerated. 

Pinal  E  in  the  xvi  th  century  was  retained  in  writing,  but  had 
absolutely  ceased  to  have  any  sound,  and  had  come  to  be  regarded 
mainly  as  an  orthoepical  symbol  for  indicating  the  length  of  the 
next  preceding  vowel,  unless  it  was  itself  preceded  by  a  double 
consonant.  How  soon  this  final  e  was  lost  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  great  irregularities  already  occur  in  the  Thornton  MS.  of 
Lincoln,  about  the  middle  of  the  xvth  century.^  Hence  it  will  be 
safest  to  omit  it  altogether  in  reading  works  of  that  and  later  periods. 
Grross  and  frequent  irregularities  in  the  use  of  e  final  in  any  manu- 
script seem  to  point  to  the  copyist's  having  Hved  about  or  after  the 
middle  of  the  xv  th  century. 

Short  TJ,  from  being  frequently  used  for  (y)  and  pronounced  {%) 
or  (e),  became  established  for  the  latter  sounds  in  a  very  few  words, 
as  husy^  hury.     In  other  cases  therefore  it  had  best  be  read  as  (u). 

Long  E  split  into  two  sounds,  retaining  its  sound  of  (ee)  in  many 
words,  but  becoming  (ii)  in  others,  in  which  the  single  e  was  gene- 
rally replaced  by  ee  in  the  latter  part  of  the  xvi  th  century.  There  is 
no  means  at  present  of  discovering  which  of  the  words  now  spelled 
with  ee,  were  at  any  given  epoch  during  the  xvth  century  pro- 
nounced with  (ee)  and  which  with  (ii).  The  probability  is  that  the 
two  sounds  coexisted  in  the  mouths  of  diff'erent  speakers  for  many 
years,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  both  sounds  were  for  several  years 
given  to  the  combination  ea  at  the  beginning  of  the  xvrn  th  century. 
Hence  if  in  reading  works  printed  by  Caxton  we  uniformly  pro- 
nounced long  e  and  ee  as  (ee)  we  should  have  probably  a  very 
.antiquated  pronunciation,  similar  in  effect  to  the  use  of  (griit,  briik) 
for  great,  Ireak  at  the  present  day,  and  if  we  uniformly  pronounced 
(ii)  where  the  spelling  ee  was  employed  in  the  xvith  century, 
(avoiding  the  iotacism  of  the  present  day),  we  should  have  been 
thought  to  have  a  strange  affected  effeminate  way  of  speaking.  It 
will  be  most  convenient  however  to  use  the  xiv  th  century  style  up 

1  See  Eev.  George  Gr.  Perry's  edition  apply  the  same  rhythmical  principles 

of  the  Morte  Arthure  (Early  English  as  in  Chaucer.     But  see  the  irregula- 

Text  Society's  publications,  1865),  pre-  rities   of  the  Lansdowne  MS.  851  in 

face  p.  viii.     As  however  this  is  an  respect  to   final  e   as  pointed  out  in 

alliterative  poem,  it  is  impossible  to  §  4,  p.  320,  note. 
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to  the  issue  of  Caxton's  first  work,  and  the  xvith  century  style 
afterwards.  This  is  of  course  an  arbitrary,  but  still  a  convenient 
distinction,  and  some  such  rule  is  necessary  or  we  should  not  be 
able  to  read  xy  th  century  books  at  all. 

Long  I,  which  interchanged  with  ey  in  a  few  words  in  the  xiv  th 
century,  as  dry^  die,  high,  eye,  became  uniformly  (ei)  or  (ai)  in  the 
XVI  th.  It  will  be  convenient  after  the  death  of  Chaucer's  contem- 
porary Gower  and  his  follower  Lydgate,  that  is  after  the  middle  of 
the  XV  th  century,  to  adopt  the  (ai)  uniformly.  This  is  no  doubt  an 
anticipation,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  controlling  it.  We 
have  indeed  seen  the  probability  of  long  i  having  been  occasionally 
(ii)  or  (n)  to  the  middle  of  the  xvi  th  century.  (Supra  pp.  110,  114.) 

Long  0  like  long  e  split  into  two  sounds,  (oo,  uu),  the  latter  of 
which  had  the  spelling  oo  assigned  to  it.  It  will  be  best  to  follow 
the  same  law  with  respect  to  it  as  with  respect  to  e,  and  use  (oo) 
only  up  till  Caxton's  time,  and  then  (oo,  uu)  as  in  the  xvi  th  century. 

EE,  00  must  follow  the  same  laws  as  long  e  and  long  o,  for 
which  they  were  only  substitutes. 

01  probably  gradually  changed  from  (ui)  to  (oi),  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  old  (ui)  asserted  itself  in  many  words  even  in  the  xvr  th 
century.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  use  (oi)  after  Lydgate  or 
the  middle  of  the  xv  th  century. 

EO  followed  the  fate  of  long  e. 

ETJ,  EW  still  formed  two  series  in  the  xvi  th  century,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  different  divisions  from  those  used  in  the  xivth 
century.  The  safest  way  is  to  adopt  the  xivth  century  pronun- 
ciation till  the  close  of  the  xv  th  century.  Most  probably  we  should 
only  run  the  risk  of  being  slightly  archaic  in  a  few  words. 

OU,  OW,  where  sounded  (oou,  ou)  retained  its  sound ;  but  as 
even  Palsgrave  1530,  and  Bullokar  1580,  acknowledge  the  (uu) 
sound  in  other  words,  it  will  be  quite  legitimate  to  do  so  till  the 
beginning  of  the  xvi  th  century. 

GH  may  have  changed  slightly ;  the  (kwh)  and  (wh)  sounds  of 
GH  were  probably  entirely  lost  in  (f ),  but  (kh)  was  retained. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  read  xv  th  century  writings,  not 
with  great  confidence  certainly  as  to  catching  the  pre- 
vailing pronunciation  of  any  period,  but  with  a  tolerable 
certainty  of  pronouncing  intelligibly,  although  occasionally 
in  an  antiquated  and  occasionally  in  an  afiectedly  modern 
manner. 

§  8.  Pronunciation  during  the  Earlier  Part  of  the  xiv  th 

Century. 

The  difficulty  that  besets  us  in  attempting  to  determine 
pronunciation  from  orthography  is  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  age  of  the  MS.  The  tendency  of  writers  at  all 
times,  and  even  in  the  present  day,  with  some  important 
exceptions,   to   disregard   the   orthography   of  the  original 
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which  they  are  copying,  and  adopt  that  to  which  they  are 
themselves  accustomed,  is  so  strong  and  so  difficult  to  check, 
that  even  if  we  supposed  the  older  copyists  to  have  set  to 
work  with  an  intention  of  giving  a  faithful  transcript  of 
their  originals,  we  could  not  hope  to  obtain  one.^  The  older 
copyists  indeed  never  seem  to  have  entertained  the  least 
notion  that  they  had  to  give  a  faithful  transcript,  or  at  least 
confined  their  notion  of  fidelity  to  a  rendering  of  words  and 
not  of  orthographies.  We  may,  however,  lay  down  this 
principle,  for  MSS.  before  the  invention  of  printing : — 

The  Scribe  always  intended  to  make  his  Orthography  indicate 
HIS  ow^N  pronunciation. 
There  was  no  notion  of  any  historical  or  etymological  spell- 
ing, but  certain  definite  senses  were  attributed  to  certain 
combinations  of  letters  and  by  means  of  them  the  scribe 
endeavoured,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  express  himself. 

Now  throughout  the  xiv  th  century  it  appears  to  me,  on 
examining  the  best  reprints,  and  especially  those  furnished 
by  Mr.  Morris  in  his  specimens^  that  the  alphahetical  system 
of  all  the  scribes  was  essentially  that  which  has  been  de- 
scribed and  systematised  in  §  6  of  this  Chapter.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  this  was  not  a  definite  and  complete  system, 
but  admitted  of  many  ambiguities,  and  many  varieties  of 
spelling  several  important  sounds.  Thus,  confining  ourselves 
to  the  vowels,  we  may  expect  to  find — 


}  sound 

written  as 

the  sound     written 

as 

the  sound 

written  as 

(a) 

a 

(aa)     a  aa  oa 

(ai) 

ai  ei  ay  ey 

(e) 

e 

(ee)     e  ee  ea  eo 

oe  ie 

(m) 

01  ui 

(i) 

i  y  u 

(ii)      i  y 

(au) 

au  aw 

(0) 

0 

(ou)     0  00  oa 

(ou) 

ou   OW 

(u) 

U   0 

(uu)     ou  OW  0 

(oou) 

ou  OW 

(y) 

u 

(yy)    u  eu  ew 

(eu) 

eu  ew 

The  special  mark  of  this  system  of  spelling,  that  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  orthography  of  the  xvi  th  century 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  orthography  of  the  xiii  th  on  the 


1  Having  lately  liad  occasion  to  have 
a  portion  of  the  Canterhuiy  Tales 
printed  by  a  printer  who  was  unac- 
customed to  facsimile  work,  I  have 
had  painful  experience  of  the  obstinacy 
of  compositors  and  the  blindness  of 
printers'  readers  in  serving  up  and 
passing  over  modern  rechauffes  of 
ancient  spellings.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  the  old  copyists  behaved  better. 
We  know  that  the  older  printed  books 
are  full  of  the  grossest  disfigurements 


of  their  originals,  and  yet  there  is 
a  better  chance  of  correctness  in  a 
printed  book,  which  must  be  diligently 
revised  and  can  be  easily  altered,  than 
in  a  MS,  which  is  read  and  corrected 
with  difficulty. 

2  Specimens  of  Early  English  se- 
lected from  the  chief  English  authors, 
A.D.  1250— A.D.  1400,  with  Gram- 
matical Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glos- 
sary, by  E.  Morris,  Esq.,  Oxford,  Cla- 
rendon Press  Series,  1867. 
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other,  is  the  expression  of  the  sound  of  (uu)  by  ou,  ow  with 
scarcely  any  exception.  We  have  not  lost  that  method  of 
spelling  in  a  few  instances  even  at  the  present  day.^  And 
occasional  instances  of  ou  for  (un)  probably  occurred,  before 
the  general  use  was  established.  Throughout  this  period 
also,  and  down  to  the  present  time  simple  o  is  occasionally 
used  for  (uu)  as  well  as  for  (u).^  But  it  is  the  general  and 
regular  use  of  ou  or  otv  for  (uu)  that  characterises  this  system 
of  spelling.  The  words  /)ou,  note,  hotv,  oure  may  be  taken  as 
convenient  marks  of  this  orthography  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  ancient  spelling  to  be  presently  considered,  so  that 
where  we  find  these  words  thus  written  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  rest  of  the  system  of  orthography  just  explained,  a 
system  which  may  be,  and  probably  often  is,  much  more 
recent  than  the  date  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  adapted.  In 
Mr.  Morris's  specimens,  this  test  will  include  under  this 
system,  the  whole  of  his  book,  from  the  Romance  of  King 
Alexander  downwards,  although  this  Romance  itself,  Robert 
of  (rloucester,  and  the  Metrical  Psalter  belong  to  the  xiii  th 
century,  in  which  a  difierent  system  prevailed,  and  the 
Proverbs  of  Hendyng,  Robert  of  Brunne,  William  de  Shore- 
ham,  the  Cursor  Mundi,  Sunday  Sermons  in  Yerse,  Dan 
Michel  and  Richard  RoUe  de  Hampole,  belong  quite  to  the 
beginning  of  the  xiv  th  century.  The  MS.  of  Haveloch  the 
Bane,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter  (Chap.  Y.  ^  1,  No.  5.)  be- 
longs to  the  transition  period,  containing  both  pu  and  pou. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  ancient  authors  pronounced  in 
the  same  way  as  Chaucer,  or  that  writers  like  Eichard  Rolle  de 
Hampole  near  Doncaster,  and  Dan  Michel  of  l^orthgate  in  Kent, 
had  the  same  method  of  speech  or  fronunciation.  Par  from  it.  All 
that  is  meant  is  that  they  used  a  similar  system  of  orthography^  and 
that  by  interpreting  their  letters  according  to  this  system  we  can 
recover,  very  closely  if  not  exactly,  the  pronunciation  their  tran- 
scribers meant  to  be  adopted. 

Dan  Michel's  orthography^  is  very  peculiar,  marking  a  strong 
provincial  pronunciation.     The  consonant  combination  ss  evidently 

^  The  following  list    of  words    in  italics  are  Anglosaxon.     The  use  of  ou 

which  ou  =  (uu)  is  taken  from  Walker  :  for  (m)  is  a  recent  formation  in :  would, 

Bouge,  croup,  group,  aggroup,  amour,  could,  should ;  cotvde  had  a  long  vowel, 
paramour,  bouse,  bousy,  boutefeu,  ca-  ^  "Walker  gives  the    following  list 

pouch,  cartouch,  fourbe,  gout  (taste),  for   (uu) :    prove,  move,   behove,   and 

ragout,  rendezvous,  rouge,  soup,  sous,  their  compounds,  lose,  do,  ado,  Eome, 

surtout,  through,  throughly,  toupee  or  poltron,  ponton,  sponton,  who,  whom, 

toupet,  yoti,  your,  youth,  tour,  contour,  womb,  tomb.     And  the  following  for 

tournay,  tournament,  pour,  and  route  (^<) :    woman,   bosom,    worsted,    wolf, 

(a  road),  accoutre,  billet-doux,  agouti,  Wolsey,  Worcester,  Wolverhampton. 
uncouth,   wound  (a  hurt),  and  routine  ^  At  the    beginning  of   this    MS. 

(a  beaten   road).       Those    words    in  (Arundel  57)  we  read :  ]?is  boo  is  dan 


I 
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represents  sJi,  and  has  been  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  Welsh  dd,  ff,  U  for  (dh,  f,  Ihh)  as  distinct  from  d,  /,  I  =(d,  y,  1). 
In  precisely  the  same  way  the  Spaniards  wrote  II,  nn  (the  latter 
being  contracted  in  the  nsual  way  to  n,  but  the  uncontracted  form 
occurring  also^)  for  (Ij,  nj),  and  so  many  writers  have  proposed  lih, 
it,  dd,  ss,  zz,  for  the  Arabic  {h,  t,  d,  s,  z).  Probably  Dan  Michael 
finding  no  sound  of  ch  in  sch,  objected  to  use  it.  But  ss  is  really 
ambiguous ;  thus  in  ^Missed  =z  blessed,  ss  can  only  mean  double  s. 
We  find  the  same  orthography  ss  at  an  earlier  period  (see  Chap.  Y, 
§  1,  N^o.  3)  so  that  Dan  Michel  did  not  invent  it.  Other  writers 
have  employed  the  same  notation.^  His  use  of  a,  e,  i,  ai  are  clear. 
The  rhyme  :  bread  dyad,  seems  to  point  to  (eaa)  or  (ea)  with  the 
stress  on  the  last  syllable  as  the  value  of  ea.  Since  u  is  clearly  used 
as  (u)  in  pus,  and  as  the  substitute  for  w  after  h,  in  Jiuo,  and  ou  is 
employed  in  oiis  =  us,  ou,  u  must  have  had  their  usual  sounds  (uu, 
u),  so  that  short  o  probably  always  represented  (o)  and  not  (u), 
although  it  is  constantly  employed  for  an  ags.  u.  "When  u  was 
long,  which  only  happens  in  a  few  French  words,  it  of  course  had 
the  sound  (yy),  but  this  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  dialect, 
an  important  remark  when  we  recollect  that  Wallis  was  a  native 
of  Kent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  last  writer  who  insisted  on  the 
pronunciation  of  long  u  as  (yy)  in  received  English,  (pp.  171-6). 
The  constant  use  of  «<  as  a  consonant  (v)  often  renders  words  difficult 
to  recognize.  The  use  of  by  for  he,  and  final  ?/  in  the  infinitive  of 
verbs  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  an  (oi)  pronunciation  of  «', 
and  hence  is  corroborative  of  the  conclusion  before  arrived  at  (p.  297.) 
The  examples  on  p.  412,  render  this  clear.  They  are  taken  from 
the  preface  and  the  end  of  the  book,  just  before  the  final  sermon, 
Ayenbite  of  Imvyt,  p.  262.^  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  may 
be  compared  with  other  earlier  versions  in  Chap.  Y.  §  1,  !N^o.  3, 
and  Wilkins's  version  in  Chap.  IX,  §  1. 

Michelis  of  Northgate,  ywrite  an  englis  1)    CH    for  K,   the   Southern    forms 

of  his  o^ene  hand,     "We  have  therefore  heing  named  first,  as  chele  for  kele  = 

the  author's  actual  orthography,  a  most  cold.      2)  Y  for  F,  now  disused  in  the 

important  fact.  South  East.      3)  Z  for  S,  found  alone 

^  See  supra  p.  193,  note  3.  in  the  Ayenbite  of  all  writings  of  the 

2  Thus  in  Thomas  de  Erseldoune's  xiv  th  century.  4)  Vowel  before  R  in 
prophecy  of  king  Edward  II,  in  the  place  of  vowel  after  R,  as  heme  for 
same  MS.  fo.  8^,  we  find  ssal  ssel  for  brenne  burn.  5)  PS  for  SP  as  haps 
shall.  for  hasp.      6)  G  for  Y,   as  begge  for 

3  Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  bye,  segge  for  saye.  (7)  B  for  Y  as 
or  Remorse  of  Conscience,  in  the  Kent-  Ubb*e,  habbe,  hebbe  for  live,  have,  heve  = 
ish  Dialect,  1340  a.d.  Printed  from  heave.  B.  Vowels.  1)  0  for  A,  as  bon 
the  Autograph  MS.  in  the  British  for  batz.  2)  E  for  A,  as  aj^en  for  agan 
Museum,  with  an  introduction  on  the  =  against.  3)  AW  for  AI=ags.  ag, 
peculiarities  of  the  Southern  Dialect  as,  f awe  ior  fain.  4)  U  for  I,  as  fust, 
and  a  Glossarial  Index,  by  Richard  hul,  sun  for  fist,  hill,  sin.  5)  EO  for 
Morris,  Esq.,  London,  1866,  8vo.,  pp.  E,  as  breoste  for  breste.  6)  An  inserted 
c,  359.  Early  English  Text  Society.  y  before  e  and  a,  as  byeam  byam  for 
The  following  orthographical  points  of  beam,  and  dyad  for  dead.  7)  An  in- 
diiference  between  the  Southern  and  serted  u  before  o,  the  only  words  of  this 
Northern  dialects,  are  noticed  by  Mr.  kind  in  the  Ayenbite  being  buon,  guode, 
Morris  in  the  "  grammatical'  introduc-  guo,  guos,  zuol-^  for  bone,  good,  go,  goose^ 
tion"   to  this  work.     A.   Consonants.  and  Dorset  zm^/,  a  plough. 


X 
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Eichard  Bolle  de  Hampole,  an  AugTistine  monk  near  Doncaster, 
who  died  1349,  left  many  writings  in  the  !N'orthem  dialect,  pre- 
senting a  strong  contrast  to  the  Kentish,  just  considered.  The  ma- 
nuscript is  however  not  so  carefully  spelled,  and  there  are  many 
final  E's  written,  which  were  clearly  not  pronounced,  so  that  we 
must  either  assume  a  much  later  date  for  the  actual  writing,  or 
suppose  that  on  account  of  the  general  omission  of  the  inflectional  -e 
in  N^orthem  speech,  the  habit  of  writing  had  become  lax  there  at  an 
earlier  period,  precisely  as  it  became  lax  in  the  South  during  the 
XV  th  century  as  the  final  -e  became  discontinued.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  probably,  both  causes  were  in  action.  The  Priche  of 
Conscience^  is  in  verse,  with  very  perfect  rhymes,'^  and  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  reading  it.  The  verse,  however,  is  so  ''hummocky  " 
that  no  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  it  respecting  the  number 
of  syllables  in  a  word. 

A  short  extract  will  suffice  to  shew  the  action  of  our  rules  for 
pronunciation.  Many  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  final  E's,  to  reduce  them  to  order,  but  the  orthography 
of  the  text  is  Mr.  Morris's.  The  e  before  s  in  the  plural  of  nouns 
and  the  third  person  singular  of  nouns,  has  been  considered  mute 
whenever  the  rhythm  would  allow,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Murray,  who  has  made  the  IS^orthem  dialects  his  peculiar  study.' 


^  The  Pricke  of  Conscience  Stimulus 
Conscientise),  a  Northumbrian  Poem, 
by  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole,  copied 
and  edited  from  MSS.  in  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum  with  an  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  glossarial  index,  by 
Richard  Morris,  published  for  the  Phi- 
lological Society,  1863.  This  edition 
chiefly  follows  Cotton.  MS.  Galba,  E. 
ix.  Six  out  of  the  other  MSS.  are 
adaptations  of  the  poem  to  a  more 
southern  dialect.  This  MS.  is  sup- 
posed not  to  be  later  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  XV  th  century,  and  is  there- 
fore much  more  recent  than  Rolle  de 
Hampole  himself,  and  hence  no  reliance 
whatever  can  be  placed  on  the  final  e. 

2  In  V.  1273  we  find  fortone  ior  for- 
tune (which  occurs  in  v.  1286),  so 
that  probably  buJce  v.  2300,  which  may 
have  represented  the  northern  pronun- 
ciation (byyk)  should  be  altered  to  boke 
to  rhyme  with  loke  in  the  following 
line.  I  have  not  noted  other  faulty 
rhymes. 

3  The  -es  has  been  preserved  in  v. 
480.  The  final  -e  in  formefather  v. 
483  has  also  been  retained  for  the 
rhythm,  although  Mr.  Murray  prefers 
form,  referring  to  formkind,  formhirth, 
formdays.  Mr.  Murray  thinks  that  a^, 
ay  had  in  Scotland  the  sound  of  (ee)  at 


the  beginning  of  the  xvi  th  century,  at 
least  a  century  before  it  was  recognized 
in  the  South,  although  we  learn  from 
Hart  that  it  was  well  known  in  1569 
(supra  p.  122)  or  rather  in  1551,  the 
date  of  his  first  draft  (infra  Chap.  VIII, 
§  3,  first  note).  Mr.  Murray's  opinion 
is  based  upon  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  orthography  ay  about  1500  in  Ga- 
wain  Douglas,  who  uses  it  where  an 
intermediate  (ai)  between  the  old  (aa) 
and  modern  {ee)  is  hardly  conceivable, 
and  his  often  interchanging  a  and  ay 
in  the  same  word,  as  bray,  bra.  Again 
thare,  thair,  thayr  are  regularly  con- 
founded, and  bath,  bathe,  bayth,  baith 
all  occur.  We  have  the  rhymes  :  Ida 
lay,  say  Ortigia,  Cassendray  away,  gaif 
half = gave  have,  rais  face,  say  ischay 
=  esche.  Possibly  this  was  a  period  of 
transitional  sound  from  {aa)  or  (aa)  to 
(aah)  or  (sete),  and  Douglas,  ifthenpel- 
ling  is  really  his,  which  of  course  is 
doubtful,  strove  to  mark  it  by  the  same 
device  which  was  known  to  him  pos- 
sibly by  the  pronunciation  of  Greek 
(the  Erasmian  system  not  having  been 
yet  introduced),  namely  the  addition  of 
i,  or  else  from  the  growing  habit  of 
calling  French  ai  (ee).  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  instances 
named,  and  in  :  twa  tway,  ma  may  mo 
=^^wr(?s,  wraith  =  wroth,  maid = made. 


s 


Chap.  IV.  §  8.      EARLIER  PART  OF  THE  XIV  TH  CENTURY. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  mode  of  reading  the  writing  of 
Dan  Michel,  and  Eichard  EoUe,  precisely  renders  the  pronunciation 
of  the  dialect  which  they  followed.  We  know  how  slightly  dialects 
are  at  present  represented,  and  how  very  insufficient  our  pronun- 
ciation would  be  if  derived  from  the  usual  orthographical  and  ortho- 
epical  rules.  It  is  not  likely  that  writers  five  hundred  years  ago 
should  have  been  more  accurate.  They  had  however  the  advantage 
of  an  alphabet  in  which  the  value  of  each  combination  was  settled 
with  remarkable  exactness,  and  hence  they  were  able  by  their  ortho- 
graphy to  make  a  near  approach  to  the  sound  of  speech  around  them. 
Eut  their  alphabet  only  having  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
simple  and  compound  sounds:  (a,  aa,  ai,  au,  b,  d,  [dh],  dzh,  e,  ee,  ei, 
eu,  f,  g,  H,  i,  iif  J,  k,  kh,  1,  '1,  m,  n,  o,  oi,  oo,  oou,  p,  q,  r,  r«^,  s,  sh, 
t,  th,  tsh,  u,  uu,  V,  w,  wh,  yy),  although  far  superior  to  that  now  in 
use,  which  only  professes  to  represent  in  a  very  lame,  confused,  and 
uncertain  manner,  the  simple  and  compound  sounds  :  (aa,  aa,  se,  b, 
d,  [dh],  dzh,  e,  9,  ee,  oi,  ou,  f,  g,  h,  i,  ii,  n,  iu,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o,  oi, 
00,  p,  q,  r,  1,  s,  sh,  t,  th,  tsh,  u,  uu,  v,  w,  wh,  z,  [zh]), — ^the  same 
in  number  but  differing  in  value, — must  have  been  as  inadequate  to 
represent  our  provincial  sounds  of  that  time,  as  our  present  ortho- 
graphy is  to  write  our  present  provincial  dialects,  as  may  be  con- 
cluded from  an  inspection  of  the  key  to  Glossotype,  p.  16.  The 
writer  probably  refined  the  dialect  and  selected  his  sounds,  giving 
an  approximation  which  would  have  been  understood  by  a  native. 
It  is  also  possible  that  he  may  have  pressed  some  combinations  and 
letters  to  do  a  double  duty.  Writers  were  already  familiar  with 
double  uses.  Thus  i,  u  were  vowels  or  consonants ;  o  =  (o,  u), 
u  =  (yy,  u),  ou=  ow  (uu,  oou),  eu  =  (yy,  eu),  and  long  and 
short  vowels  were  written  with  the  same  sign.  But  if  in  their 
dialectic  writing  they  took  such  liberties,  we  have  no  satisfactory 
means,  if  indeed  we  have  any  means  of  detecting  them.  Such  an 
approximation  however  as  results  from  the  preceding  examination 
of  Chaucer  and  Gower  must  certainly  be  far  nearer  the  truth  than 
any  hap-hazard  reading,  founded  upon  modem  analogies  without 
historical  investigation,  and  as  such  is  worth  the  study  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  scholar.  We  may  indeed  feel  some  confidence  that 
Hampole  and  Dan  Michel  would  have  at  least  understood  the  above 
conjectured  pronunciation.  But  the  usual  modem  English  sounds 
would  have  probably  sounded  as  strange  to  their  ears,  as  an  or- 
dinary Frenchman's  declamation  of  Shakspere  to  ours,  or  our  own 
Southern  pronunciation  of  Bums  to  an  Ayrshire  peasant. 


aith=oatli,  ai  could  not  kave  'been{ai).  dialects,  both  Scotch  and  English,  and 

"We  cannot  but  feel  rejoiced  to  know  an  antiquarian  research  into  their  form 

that  the  long  neglected  Scotch  dialects,  and    history,  joins  an    extensive    ac- 

which  are  in  fact  those  of  Northern  quaintance  with  those  languages,  both 

England,  are  undergoing  a  thorough  European  and  Oriental,   which    have 

examination  by  one  so  well  qualified  in  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  philolo- 

every  respect  as  Mr.  Murray,  who  to  gists,  and  along  theoretical  and  practi- 

his  local    knowledge    of   the    Border  cal  familiarity  with  phonetics. 


«i 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  THE  EARLIER 


Chap.  IV.  5  8. 


Extracts  feom  Da:n-  Michel. 


Ayenlite  of  Inwyt. 

Preface, 
Holy  archanle  Micliael. 
Sajnit  gabriel.  and  Eaphael. 

Ye  brenge  me  to  ]>o  castel. 
]7er  alle  zaulen  varej?  wel. 
Lhord  ihesu  almigti  kyng. 
]7et    madest,    and    lokest    alle 

Me  ]?et  am  J?!  makyng : 

to  ]7ine  blisse  me  ]7on  bryng. 

Blind,  and  dyaf.  and  alsuo  domb. 

Of  zeuenty  yer  al  uol  rond. 

^e     ssoUe     by     drage     to    Je 

grond : 
Vor    peny,   uor    mark,    ne    uor 

pond. 

L'Enyoy, 

JsTon  icb  wille  fet  ye  ywyte  hou 

hit  is  y-went : 
fet  f is  boc  is  y- write  mid  engliss 

of  kent. 
fis    boc  is   y-mad  uor  lewede 

men, 
Yor  uader,  and  uor  moder,  and 

uor  o]7er  ken, 
ham  uor  to  berge  uram  alle  man- 

yere  zen, 
fet  ine  hare  inwyttte  ne  bleue 

no  uoul  wen. 
Huo  ase  god  is  his  name  yzed, 

fet  fis  boc  made  god  him  yeue 

fet  bread, 
of  angles  of  heuene  and   ferto 

his  red, 
and  onderuonge  his  zaule  huanne 

Jet  he  is  dyad. 

Amen. 

Ymende.  J^et  \i^  boc  is  uol- 
ueld  ine  \q  cue  of  fe  holy 
apostles  Symon  an  ludas,  of 
ane  broker  of  \q  cloystre  of 
sanynt  austin  of  Canterberi,  Ine 
]?e  yeare  of  oure  Ihordes  beringe. 
1340. 


Ajen'bn''te  of  /n*w/t 
p.  1. 

Hoo'K  ark*aq*gle  Mw'kaa'eel', 
Saint  Gaa*brzV*eel',  and  Eaa'faa*- 

eel', 
Jee  breq'e  mee  to  dhoo  kastel* 
Dheer  al'c  zaul'en  faa*reth  wel. 
Lord  Dzhee'syy  almiZ;ht*e  k«q, 
Dhet  maadst,  and  loo'kest  al'e 

theq. 
Mee  dhet  am  dhw  maa*k«q*, 
To  dhw'ne  bh's'e  mee  dhuu  bn'q* 
Elmd,  and  djaf,  and  ahswo  domb, 
Of  zevent'/r  jeer  al  vol  rond, 
JS'e  shol'e   b«V  draagh'e  to  dhe 

grond, 
Yor  pen*/,   vor    mark,   nee   vor 

pond. 

p.  262. 

JN^uu  itsh  wil'c   dhet  JC  iwit'e^ 

Huu  net  ^'s  i-went, 
dhet  dh^s  book  is  i-xwiit'e  m«d 

Eq-h'sh  of  Kent. 
Dh«'s  book  es  ^-maad  vor  leu'ede 

men, 
Yor  vaa'der,  and  vor  mod'er,  and 

vor  odh'cr  ken. 
Ham  vor  to  bergh'e  vram  al*e 

manjcc're  zen, 
Dhet    in*e    naar     m•w^t•e    ne 

blec've  noo  fuul  wen. 
*  Whoo  aa*se  God?'  h  h/s  naam 

i-zed*, 
dhet   dh^s   book   maad'e.      God 

H«m  jce've  dhet  breaad 
of  aq'gelz  of  neeven,  and  dher- 

too"  His  reed, 
and  on'dervoq*  His  zauhe  whan 

dhet  Hce  «s  djaad. 
Aa'men. 

/mend'e.  dhet  dhis  book  es 
volveld'  in'c  dhe  eev  of  dhe 
Hoo'b'  apos't'lz  Sw'moon*  and 
Dzhyydas,  of  aa*ne  broo'dher  of 
dhe  kluis'ter  of  saint  Au'stin  of 
Kan'terber'e,  m*e  dhe  jcaa're  of 
uur  Lhord'es  becr'«q*e.     1340. 


Chap.  IV.  §  8.  PART   OF   THE   XIV  TH   CENTURY. 

Extracts  feom  Dak  Michel.^ 


Pater  noster 

Yader  oure  ]7et  art  ine  he- 
uenes,  y-hal^ed  by  \\  name, 
cominde  \\  riche.  y-worj^e  \i 
wil,  ase  ine  henene  :  and  ine 
er]7e.  bread  oure  echedayes :  yef 
ous  to  day.  and  uorlet  ous  oiire 
yeldinges :  ase  and  we  uorlete]? 
oure  yelderes.  and  ne  ous  led 
nagt :  in- to  uondinge.  ac  vri 
ous  uram  queade.    zuo  by  bit. 


Pat'er  nos'ter 

Yaa'der  uur*e,  dhet  art  in'e 
Bceevenes,  «-Hal*gt^;bed  bw  dbw 
naam'e.  Koo'mmd'e  dhw  r^'tsbe. 
Z-wordb'e  db»  w^l,  as  m"e  Heev- 
ene,  and  in*e  ertb'e.  Breaad  uur'e 
ee'tsbedaies  Jef  us  to  dai.  And 
vorleet"  us  uur"e  jeld'«q'es,  as*e 
and  wee  vorleet'eth  uur'e  jeld'- 
eres.  And  nee  us  leed  nakbt  in- 
too*  Yond'«q*e.  Ak  ytU  us  vram 
ki^eaad'e.     Zwoo  bu  mi. 


Ave  Maria 

Hayl  Marie,  of  Jonke  uol. 
Ihord  by  mid  J^e.  y-blissed 
]70u  ine  wymmen.  and  y-blis- 
sed \q  ouet  of  Jine  wombe. 
zuo  by  hit. 


A  a'  V  e  e   M  a  r  ^  r  a 

Hail  Man're,  of  tboqk'e  vol. 
Lbord  bw  m«d  dbee.  /bl«s"ed 
dbuu  in-e  w«m*en,  and  ^'bb's'ed 
dbe  00 -vet  of  dhun'e  wom'be. 
Zwoo  bu  H«t. 


Credo 

Icb.  leue  ine  god,  uader  al- 
migti.  makere  of  heuene,  and 
of  erjje.  And  ine  iesu  cr/st, 
bis  zone  on-lepi  oure  lbord. 
Jjet  y-kend  is,  of  fe  holy  gost. 
y-bore  of  Marie  Mayde.  y- 
pyned  onder  pouns  pilate.  y- 
nayled  a  rode.  dyad,  and  be- 
bered.  yede  doun  to  belle. 
]jane  j^ridde  day  a-ros  uram 
fe  dyade.  Steag  to  beuenes. 
zit  aj7e  rigt  balf  of  god  \q 
uader  al-migti.  Joannes  to  com- 
ene  he  is,  to  deme  Je  quike, 
and  \&  dyade.  Icb  y-leue  ine 
]7e  holy  gost.  holy  cherche 
generalliche.  Mewnesse  of  hal- 
gen.  Lesnesse  of  zewnes.  of 
ulesse  arizinge.  and  lyf  eure- 
lestinde.     zuo  by  hyt. 


Kr  ee'doo 

/tsh  lee-ve  m  God,  vaa-der  al- 
mikht'M,  maa-ker*e  of  neevene 
and  of  ertb'e.  And  m*e  Dzbee*- 
syy  Kr^st,  H:^s  zoo^ne  oon'leep** 
uur"e  Lbord,  dhet/kend"  «s  of  dbe 
Hoodw  Goost,  ^'boo're  of  Marn'a 
Maid-e,  «pMn'ed  ond'er  Puuns 
Piilaa'te  maiked  aa  roo'de,  djaad, 
and  beber'ed,  jee'de  duun  to 
Heke,  dhan'e  thr«d*e  dai  aroos* 
vram  dbe  djaad-e,  steaagh  to 
Heevenes,  zii  adh-e  r«kht  Half 
of  God  dhe  vaa-der  alm«kht'«V. 
Dhan'es  to  koom'ene  He  «s,  to 
deem'e  dhe  kw«k  e,  and  dhe 
djaad'e.  /tsh  ^'lee've  m'e  dhe 
Hool'M  Goost,  Hookw  tshertsh'e 
dzhen'eralU'rtshe,  meen*nes*e  of 
Hakghen,  lees'nes'e  of  zen-es,  of 
vlesh'e  arn*z«q'e,  and  \iii  ever- 
lest*m*de.    Zwoo  hii  is.it. 


For  the  translation  of  pages  412  and  414,  see  p.  416. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS   FROM  THE   EARLIER  Chap.  IV.  §  8. 

Extracts  peom  Eichaed  Eolle  de  Hampole. 

The  Priclce  of  Conscience^  v.  464-509. 

And  [when  man]  was  bom  til  fis  werldys  light, 

He  ne  had  nouther  strenthe  ne  myght, 

JS^outher  to  ga  ne  yhit  to  stand,  466 

!Ne  to  crepe  with  fote  ne  with  hand. 

pan  has  a  man  les  myght  fan  a  beste 

When  he  es  bom,  and  es  sene  leste  ; 

For  a  best,  when  it  is  born,  may  ga  470 

Alstite  aftir,  and  ryn  to  and  fra ; 

Bot  a  man  has  na  myght  ]7ar-to, 

"When  he  es  bom,  swa  to  do ; 

For  ]7an  may  he  noght  stande  ne  crepe,  474 

Eut  ligge  and  sprawel,  and  cry  and  wepe. 

For  unnethes  es  a  child  bom  fully, 

pat  it  ne  bygynnes  to  goule  and  cry  ; 

And  by  fat  cry  men  knaw  fan  478 

"Whether  it  be  man  or  weman. 

For  when  it  es  born  it  cryes  swa  : 

If  it  be  man  it  says  "a.  a," 

pat  fe  first  letter  es  of  fe  nam,  482 

Of  our  forme-fader  Adam. 

And  if  fe  child  a  woman  be, 

"When  it  es  born  it  says  "  e.  e," 

E  es  fe  first  letter  and  f e  hede  486 

Of  fe  name  of  Eve  fat  bygan  our  dede. 

parfor  a  clerk  made  on  fis  manere 

pis  vers  of  metre  fat  is  wreten  here  :  489 

Dicentes  E.  vel  A.  quot-quot  nascuntur  ah  Eva. 

"  AUe  fas,"  he  says,  ''  fat  comes  of  Eve, 

pat  es  al  men  fat  here  byhoves  leve. 

Whan  f  ai  er  bom,  what-swa  f  ai  be, 

pai  say  outher  a.  a.  or  e.  e."  494 

pus  es  here  f  e  bygynnyng 

Of  our  lyfe  sorow  and  gretyng. 

Til  whilk  our  wrechednes  stirres  us, 

And  f  arfor  Innocent  says  f us :  498 

Omnes  nascimur  eiulantes, 

ut  nature  nostre  miseriam 
exprimamus. 
He  says,  ''  al  er  we  bom  gretand,  502 

And  makand  a  sorrowful  sembland, 
For  to  shew  f  e  grete  wrechednes 
Of  our  kynd  fat  in  us  es."  505 

pus  when  f  e  tyme  come  of  oure  birthe, 
Al  made  sorow  and  na  mirthe  ; 
leaked  we  come  hider,  and  bare. 
And  pure,  swa  sal  we  hethen  fare.  509 
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PART   OF    THE   XTV  TH   CENTURY. 


CoifJECTUEED    PeONUNCIATION    OF   ElCHAED    HoLLE   DE   HaMPOLE. 


Dhe    Pr^'k    of  Kon'siens*     v.  464-50* 


> 


>  \ 


And  [when  man]  was  born  t*l  dli^s  werld'«s  lilcht,       '  ' 

Hee  nee  Had  nudh-er  strenth  ne  m.iJch.tj 

J^udh'er  to  gaa,  ne  jh^'t  to  stand,  466 

'Nee  to  kreep  with  foot  ne  with  Hand. 

Dhan  Has  a  man  les  mikhi  dhan  a  beest 

"When  Hee  es  born,  and  es  seen  leest ; 

Por  a  beest,  when  it  es  born,  mai  gaa  470 

Als'twt  aft*«r,  and  rm  too  and  fraa ; 

Pot  a  man  Has  naa  in.iJch.t  dhartoo  ; 

"When  Hee  es  born,  swaa  to  doo ; 

For  dhan  mai  He  nokht  stand  ne  kreep,  474 

Pot  b'g  and  spraul,  and  krn  and  weep. 

Por  uneedhz*  es  a  tsHld  bom  ful'lu' 

Dhat  it  nee  b^gmz*  to  guul  and  krw  ; 

And  hii  dhat  krn  men  knaau  dhan  478 

"WTiedh'er  it  be  man  or  woo'man*, 

Por  when  it  es  born  it  krw'es  swaa  ; 

If  it  bee  man  it  saiz  ''  aa  !  aa  !  " 

Phat  dhe  f«rst  let'er  is  of  dhe  naam  482 

Of  uur  form'e-faa'der  Aa'daam*. 

And  ^f  dhe  tsh«ld  a  woo 'man*  bee, 

T\ien  it  es  born  it  saiz  "  ee  !  ee  !  " 

£e  es  dhe  first  let*er  and  dhe  need  486 

Of  dhe  naam  of  Eev  dhat  bigan  nur  deed. 

Dharfoor*  a  klerk  maad  on  dhis  maneer* 

Phis  vers  of  mee'ter  dhat  is  re^^ee'ten  neer :  489 

Diisen-tees  E.   yel  Aa.  ke^ot-ke^ot   naskun-tur  ab 

*' Al  dhaas,"  nee  saiz,  "dhat  koomz  of  Eev,        [Ee'vaa* 

Dhat  es  al  men,  dhat  Her  b«Hoovz*  leev. 

When  dhai  er  born,  what-swaa-  dhai  bee, 

Dhai  sai  udh'er  aa !  aa !  or  ee !  ee !  "  494 

Phus  es  Her  dhe  'bii'gin'iq^' 

Of  uur  liif  sor*u  and  gree"t«q*. 

Til  wh^lk  uur  r«<;etsh'ednes  st«rz  us, 

And  dhar'foor  /n'osent  saiz  dhus  :  498 

Om'nees  nas'imur  eedzhyylan*tees 
ut  naa'tyyree  nos'tree  m^'ser'iam 
ekspr«maa*mus. 

Hee  saiz  :   *'  al  er  wee  born  greet  "and*  502 

And  maak'and"  a  sor'uful  sem-bland*, 

Por  to  sheu  dhe  greet  ri^etsh*ednes 

Of  uur  kmd  dhat  m  us  es."  505 

Phus  when  dhe  tiim.  koom  of  uur  b«rth, 

Al  maad  sor*u  and  naa  m^'rth  ; 

JSTaak'ed  wee  koom  H«d*er  and  baar, 

And  pyyr,  swaa  sal  wee  nedh-en  faar.  i509 
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TRANSLATIONS   OF   ILLUSTRATIONS.         Chap.  IV.  §  8. 


Translation  of  ^)A^^■MlCHEL. 

P>e*ace. 
'  "•■■' 

F-  ly  /\i  1  Hi'^ei  Michael, 
N-'    T  w!*riei  aud  Eaphael, 

l>ring-  IV  '  t'  the  castle 
■\v.i>  "    I'i  souls  fare  well. 
"*     -d  Jesus,  almighty  king, 
■  tiat  madest,  and  keepest  all  things, 
Mo,  that  am  thy  making. 
To  thy  bliss  bring  thou  me. 
Blind  and  deaf  and  also  dumb, 
Of  seventy  year  all  full  round, 
Not  shall  be  dragged  to  the  ground. 
For  penny,  for  mark,  nor  for  pound. 


L' Envoy. 

Now  I  will  that  ye  wit  how  it  has 

gone  (happened), 
that  this  book  has-been  written  with 

English  of  Kent. 
This   book    has-been    made    for  un- 
learned men, 
for  fathers,  and  for  mothers,  and  for 

other  kin, 
them  for  to  save  from  all  maner  (of) 

sin, 
that  in  their  conscience  may  remain  no 

evil  thought. 
"  (Mii)  Who,  (khAA)  like  (Eel)  God  ?" 

i.e.  Michael,  is  his  name  called, 
that  this  book  made.     God  give  him 

the  bread 
of  angels  of  heaven,  and  thereto  his 

advice  (help), 
and  receive  his  soul  when  that  it  is 

dead. 

Amen. 

Note,  that  this  book  is  fulfilled  in 
the  eve  of  the  holy  apostles  Simon  and 
Judas,  (27  Oct.),  by  a  brother  of  the 
Cloister  of  St.  Austin  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  year  of  our  lord's  bearing  (birth), 
1340. 


Translation  of  Richard  Rolle 

DE   HaMPOLE. 

And   [when  man]   was  born    to   this 

world's  light, 
He  had  not  neither  strength  nor  power, 
Neither  to  go  nor  yet  to  stand,        466 
Nor  to  creep  with  foot  nor  hand. 
Then  has  a  man  less    power  than  a 

beast, 
"When  he  is  born  and  is  seen  least ; 
For  a  beast,  Avhen  it  is  born,  may  walk 
Immediately  after,  and  run  to  and  fro  ; 
But  a  man  has  no  power  thereto,     472 
When  he  is  born,  so  to  do  ; 
For  then  he  may  not  stand  nor  creep 
but  [must]  lie  and  sprawl  and  cry  auu 

weep.  476 

For  hardly  is  a  child  born  fully, 
That  it  begins  not  to  howl  and  cry  ; 
And  by  that  cry  men  know  then     478 
Whether  it  be  man  or  woman. 
For  when  it  is  born  it  cries  so  ; 
If  it  be  man  it  says  Ah  !  Ah  ! 
That  is  the  first  letter  of  the  name    482 
Of  our  first-father  Adam. 
And  if  the  child  a  woman  be. 
When  it  is  born  it  says,  Eh!  Eh! 
E  is  the  first  letter  and  the  bead      486 
Of  the  name  of  Eve  that  began  ,  >ur, 

death.  f,  '^ 

Therefore  a  clerk  made  ou  thV.  mt.  nei 
This  verse  of  metre  that  .is  \\\{    en 

here :  48^ 

Saying  E.  or  A.  as  many  as  are  born 

of  Eve. 
"  All  those,"  he  says,  "  that  come  of 

Eve, 
That  is,  all  men  that  it  behoves  to 

live  here, 
When  they  are  born,  whatsoever  t^ey 

be, 
They  say  either  Ah !  Ah !  or  Eh !  Eh  !" 
Thus  is  here  the  beginning  495 

Of  our  life's-sorrow  and  weeping, 
To  which  our  wretchedness  stirs  us, 
And  therefore  Innocent  says  thus :    498 
We  are  all  born  howling, 
that  the  misery  of  our  nature 
we  may  express.  501 

He  says  :  "  All  we  are  born  weeping. 
And  making  a  sorrowful  semblance. 
For  to  shew  the  great  wretchedness 
Of  our  nature  that  is  in  us."  505 

Thus  when  the  time  came  of  our  birth, 
All  made  sorrow  and  no  mirth  ; 
Naked  we  came  hither  and  bare,      508 
And  poor,  so  shall  we  fare  (go)  heuc^. 


STEPHEN  AUSTIN,   PRINTEK,   HERTFORD. 
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